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JOHN  FISKE  ON  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD. 


Professor  Fiske,  of  Harvard  University,  in  discussing  the 
idea  of  God  as  affected  by  modern  knowledge  and  especially  by 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution, 1  makes  the  rather  astonishing  state- 
ment that  St.  Augustine  was  an  anthropomorphist. a  The  au- 
thority of  Prof.  Fiske  in  matters  historical  and  philosophical 
carries  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  the  minds  of  schol- 
ars, and  inclines  not  a  few  to  a  ready  acceptance  of  his  views. 
Not  without  interest,  therefore,  is  his  present  contention  that 
the  intellect  of  Augustine  was  darkened  by  an  idea  of  the  God- 
head wholly  at  variance  with  the  best  thinking  and  utterly  un- 
tenable in  the  light  and  drift  of  modern  science.  The  figure  of 
the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  stands  out  pre-eminent  in  the  cent- 
uries as  that  of  a  man  who  rose  on  stepping  stones  of  his  dead 
selves  to  higher  things  ;  one  who,  once  the  heights  were  scaled, 
could  look  with  wonderment  at  the  gradual  fusion  of  many 
narrower  points  of  view,  afforded  him  while  climbing,  into  the 
splendid  vision  of  an  orderly  whole  which  fell  upon  his  gaze  as 
a  mighty  unity  always  does,  corrective,  impartial  and  inspir- 
ing. His  works  together  with  his  confessions  tell  the  story  of 
his  gradual  unfettering  from  the  thrall  of  environment.  His 
retractations  are  nothin  g  else  than  the  obituary  notice  of  his  cast- 
off  former  self.  Has  Prof.  Fiske  portrayed  Augustine  at  his 
prime  ?  Is  the  Augustine  who  thought  and  wrote  in  Africa  the 
self -same  one  whom  Prof.  Fiske  has  reconstructed  in  his  pages  ? 
We  propose  to  let  Augustine's  works  speak  out  objectively  for 
themselves  and  tell  the  story  of  the  master-mind  which  penned 
them. 

'The  Idea  of  God,  a*  affected  by  Modern  Knowledge.  By  John  Fiske.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
4  Co..  Boston,  1895.  "i>p.  94,95. 
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I. — Prof.  Fiske's  Position. 


Prof.  Fiske  is  a  theist  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  recognizes 
an  omnipresent  energy,  which  is  none  other  than  the  living 
God. 1  He  is  careful,  in  his  preface2  to  the  work  in  question, 
to  eliminate  all  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  view  by  the 
explicit  statement  that  he  does  not  propose  to  divest  the 
theistic  idea  of  every  shred  of  anthropomorphism. 8  On 
the  contrary,  he  quite  agrees  that  this  would  be  an  utterly 
illegitimate  proceeding  for  any  thinker  actually  defining  his 
position  as  theistic.4  Neither  does  he  stand  sponsor  for  the 
contention  that  personality  and  infinity  are  entirely  unthink- 
able in  combination.  There  is,  according  to  him,  scarcely  less 
anthropomorphism  lurking  in  the  phrase  "infinite  power"  than 
in  the  phrase  "infinite person." 8  He  is  even  prepared  to  admit 
that  God  is  spirit  if  the  reader  will  but  bear  in  mind  the  sym- 
bolic character  of  the  words. 6  Nay  more,  he  expressly  states 
his  desire  to  exclude  the  idea  of  God  as  Force,  since  this  latter 
concept  calls  up  invariably  a  sort  of  blind  necessity  involved 
in  all  Pantheistic  notions. 7  What  he  singles  out  explicitly  for 
rejection  is  the  idea  of  God  outlined  by  Augustine  under  the 
overpowering  influence  of  Gnostic  thought ;  an  idea  so  unbefit- 
ting the  Deity  as  to  be  in  very  truth  a  barbaric  conception, 
suited  alike  to  the  lower  grade  of  culture  in  Western  Europe 
and  to  the  Latin  political  genius  which  was  bent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  imperial  church.8 

"In  his  doctrine  of  original  sin,"  continues  Prof.  Fiske, 
"Augustine  represents  humanity  as  cut  off  from  all  relation- 
ship with  God,  who  is  depicted  as  a  crudely  anthropomorphic 
Being,  far  removed  from  the  universe  and  accessible  only 
through  the  mediating  offices  of  an  organized  church. ' ' 9  '  'The 
God  of  Augustine  is  a  Being  actuated  by  human  passions  and 
purposes,  localizable  in  space  and  utterly  remote  from  that  inert 
machine,  the  universe  in  which  we  live  and  on  which  He  acts 
intermittently  through  the  suspension  of  what  are  called  natural 
laws. " 1 0  This  Augustinian  conception,  he  avers,  has  permeated 
the  whole  fibre  of  Christianity  and  is  responsible  for  the  cries 
raised  nowadays  by  orthodoxy  against  every  new  discovery  of 
science.  To  Prof.  Fiske' s  mind  all  conception  of  a  Personal  God 
is  anthropomorphic,  and  the  idea  of  personality  as  attributed 
to  God  by  most  modern  theologians  a  relict  of  Plato  and  Augus- 
tine which  must  be  carefully  toned  down  to  be  at  all  admissible.11 

In  order  to  bring  out  his  meaning  to  the  full,  Prof.  Fiske 
contrasts  sharply  on  historical  lines,  "cosmic"  and  "anthropo- 

'Preface,  p.  £5!    »P.  Xin.    'Ibid.  Ubld.    »P.  XV.    'P.  XVII.    'Preface,  p.  XVII. 
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morphie ' '  theism.  The  cosmic  theists  are  Athanasius,  Clement 
oi  Alexandria,  Origen,  Spinoza,  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schleier- 
macher.  Among  the  anthropomorphic  theists  are  ranged  Ter- 
tnllian,  Angnstine,  Paley,  Calvin,  Yoltaire,  and  most  of  the 
modern  theologians.  He  is,  therefore,  as  anxious  to  make  clear 
his  thorough  going  assent  to  the  position  of  Athanasius  as  to 
have  clearly  understood  his  complete  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
of  Augustine.1 

Both  these  theistic  views,  according  to  Prof.  Fiske,  are- 
polar  opposites.  The  anthropomorphic  theists  conceive  God. 
as  existing  apart  from  the  world  in  solitary,  inaccessible  maj- 
esty. The  world  itself  is  but  an  inert  lifeless  machine  impelled 
by  blind  forces  which  have  been  set  acting  from  without. 
The  origin  of  a  position  such  as  this  Prof.  Fiske  traces  back  to 
primitive  ancestor- worship,  which  gradually  suggested  a  sin- 
gle ghost-deity  far  away  from  the  world  of  sense  as  the  origi- 
nal ancestor  of  all  the  others.  Thus  was  the  Roman  mind 
imperceptibly  inclined  to  certain  fixed  habits  of  judgment 
concerning  the  Divinity  which  had  much  to  do  with  ostracizing 
God  from  the  field  of  natural  phenomena.2 

To  the  nature-worship  of  the  Greeks,  however,  must  we 
look  to  find  the  root-conceptions  of  cosmic  theism.  Students 
of  the  physical  universe  from  the  earliest  Ionic  days,  the 
Greeks  were  enabled  to  frame  the  conception  of  God  as  acting 
in  and  through  the  powers  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  grossly 
anthropomorphic  symbols.  The  traditional  idea  of  the  sea- 
god  and  the  sky-god  actually  at  work  in  the  upheaval  of 
things  caused  them  to  drift  further  and  further  apart  from 
their  less  fortunate  Roman  compeers  who  were  led  along  the 
lines  of  ancestral  worship  to  look  upon  the  Deity  as  the  head 
supreme  of  a  world  of  ghosts.  For  the  Greeks,  God  was  never 
a  localizable  personality  remote  from  the  world,  acting  upon 
it  by  occasional  portent  and  prodigy,  nor  was  the  world  a  life- 
less machine  blindly  acting  after  some  preordained  method 
and  only  feeling  the  presence  of  God  in  so  far  as  He  now  and 
then  saw  fit  to  interfere  with  its  normal  course  of  procedure. 
To  their  thinking,  God  was  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is  through 
Him  all  things  exist  from  moment  to  moment  and  the  world 
is  ever  hallowed  by  His  indwelling  presence. 3 

Thus  it  was  that  Athanasius,  formed  under  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  idea  of  God  among  the  Greeks,  fell  in  with 
the  main  line  of  thought  and  naturally  became  a  cosmic  theist. 
Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  direct  product  of  Roman 
mythologic  influence  and  never  rose  higher  than  the  crude 
anthropomorphic  notions  of  the  Deity  bequeathed  him  aB  a 

i  Pp.  16, 112.    »Chap.  VI,  pp.  87-97.  »Pp.  82, 83. 
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legacy  of  thought  by  previous  Roman  thinkers.  While  Atha- 
nasius  looked  upon  God  as  immanent  in  the  universe,  Augus- 
tine relegated  Him  to  some  far-off  sphere  out  of  all  immediate 
touch  with  the  realities  of  nature. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  this  the  concept  of  the  Deity 
which  Augustine  framed  1  If  so,  we  join  Prof.  Fiske  most 
heartily  in  its  repudiation.  A  Being  characterized  by  human 
passions,  localizable  in  space,  and  acting  on  the  world  by  an 
occasional  display  of  miraculous  power,  answers  but  meagrely 
the  concept  of  a  God.  It  is  but  a  degree  removed  from  pure 
humanity.  The  feebleness  of  such  a  notion  is  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  impropriety,  and  suggests  some  other  intellect  for 
its  birthplace  than  the  vigorous  one  of  Augustine,  when  finally 
illumined  by  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  Not  is  such  lack  of 
fitness  the  only  reason  for  this  persuasion.  Augustine  himself 
in  many  of  his  latter  writings  has  so  unmistakably  disavowed 
all  doctrine  such  as  this  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  are  brought 
to  realize  how  Prof.  Fiske  could  have  persisted,  notwithstand- 
ing such  explicit  denials,  in  fastening  this  unworthy  notion  on 
him.  The  statements  of  Augustine  on  this  one  point  in  all  his 
latter  works  are  unmistakably  clear  and  emphatic,  and  the  con- 
struction Prof.  Fiske  puts  on  them  shows  a  surprising  unfamil- 
iarity  with  Augustinian  theology. 

II. — The  Position  op  St.  Augustine. 

To  understand  Augustine  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
mental  development  was  after  the  manner  of  a  chambered  nau- 
tilus. He  was  forever  leaving  his  low-vaulted  past  and  build- 
ing more  stately  mansions  for  his  unresting  soul.  At  first  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  categories  led  him  to  conceive  God  as 
of  bodily  shape  and  nature.  From  the  crude  idea  of  a  God 
embodied  in  human  form,  it  was  but  natural  he  should  drift 
into  Manicheanism  and  profess,  as  he  did  for  nine  years,  a  be- 
lief in  the  dual  principle  of  good  and  evil— a  gross  materialism. 
He  seemed  forever  committed  to  a  philosophy  of  sense,  when 
Plato's  treatise  on  the  Logos  broke  on  him  as  a  light  through 
the  gloom,  opening  up  a  purer  and  a  nobler  view.  The  Sacred 
"Writings,  notably  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  at  length  became 
objects  of  minute  study.  Plato  and  Paul  argued  out  their  re- 
spective lines  in  the  mind  of  the  young  African.  Suddenly  it 
dawned  upon  his  soul  that  both  were  reconcilable,  Plato  and 
Paul,  scripture  and  reason,  philosophy  and  revelation.  He 
became  a  Christian,  a  priest,  a  bishop.  Materialist,  Mani- 
chean,  Neoplatonist,  Christian,  theologian — such  is  the  grad- 
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uate  development  of  Augustine,  which  his  works  make  known 
and  describe  with  a  vigorous  clearness.1 

' '  Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toll 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil. 

Still  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-lound  home  and  knew  the  old  no  more." 

Taking  facts  as  they  are,  the  scholar  is  not  privileged  to 
attribute  to  Augustine  what  he  himself  has  most  emphatically 
rejected  as  the  rubbish  of  his  pagan  notions.2  The  Christian 
Augustine  took  great  pains  to  refute  Augustine  unregenerate, 
and  the  christian,  not  the  pagan,  Augustine  is  at  the  bar  of 
reason  for  judgment.  Whatever  Augustine  may  have  held  in 
his  earlier  years,  when  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
the  historical  fact  nevertheless  remains  that,  when  fuller  grown, 
his  old  beliefs  had  vanished  into  mist,  and  in  their  stead  there 
came  a  newer  and  a  nobler  conception  of  things  divine  and 
human. 

III. — Faults  of  Interpretation. 

Prof.  Fiske's  failure  to  indicate  directly  the  passages  of 
Augustine  which  might  substantiate  his  view,  is,  we  must  con- 
fess, out  of  keeping  with  critical  methods.  If  his  view  of 
Augustine  be  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  research,  it  should 
be  critically  supported,  not  badly  stated.  As  a  consequence, 
therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  oppose  every  statement  Prof. 
Fiske  makes  by  counter-statements  from  Augustine,  with  as 
little  glossary  as  possible,  preferring  to  allow  the  text  itself  to 
speak  out  Prof.  Fiske's  praise  or  condemnation. 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Confessions,  Augustine  makes  the 
following  observations  anent  his  gradual  unfettering  from  Pan- 
theism and  the  dawn  of  a  higher  and  purer  conception  of  the 
Divinity. 

After  stating  his  full  assent  in  his  younger  days  to  the 
Manichean  doctrines,  he  says:  "I  did  not  know  that  God  is  a 
spirit  without  members  extended  in  length,  and  breadth,  with- 
out matter;"8  and  again:  "I  thought,  O  my  God!  that 
your  grandeur  and  beauty  were  in  you  as  accidents  are  in  sub- 
stances— for  instance,  in  bodies — while  you  are  your  own  gran- 
deur and  yoar  own  beauty.    I  thought  that  you  were  a  lumi- 

■Cf .  Confession  urn.  Lib.  Tin.,  cap.  VII. :  Lib.  IX.,  cap.  I. :  VII.,  cap.  IX.  Also,  Eplstola 
CXXXVII.,  cap.  IV. 

'Ct.  Confeoalonum  «t  Retraotatlonum  Llbros,  passim.  Especially,  Confessionum,  Lib. 
VTI-.  cap-  XXI. :  Ibid.  lib.  VI.,  cap.  V. 

'Conf  easionum ,  liber  III.,  Cap.  VH. 
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nous  body  of  enormous  size,  and  I  a  small  part  of  this  body." 1 
And  still  further:  "Yet,  when  I  wished  to  think  of  God,  I 
represented  Him  to  myself  only  under  the  form  of  a  corporeal 
mass,  and  all  that  was  not  corporeal  appeared  to  me  non-exist- 
ent."8 Finally:  "If  there  is  anything  more  excellent  than 
the  truth,  it  is  surely  that  which  is  God.  If  not,  truth  itself 
is  God. 8  .  .  .  What  is  supreme  truth,  beauty  without  alloy, 
goodness  itself,  if  not  God  Himself  1"  4 

Thus  he  describes  his  own  progress  and  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  Plato,  whose  books,  he  says,  taught  him  "how  to  seek 
out  an  incorporeal  truth."6 

With  this  contention  in  the  foreground,  supported  by  the 
dictum  of  Augustine  himself,  we  are  now  prepared  to  take  up 
Prof.  Fiske's  several  statements  and  compare  them  with  the 
original  text. 

To  do  no  violence  to  Prof.  Fiske's  position,  the  substance  of 
his  view  is  literally  the  following:  "The  idea  of  God,  upon 
which  all  this  Augustinian  doctrine  is  based,  is  the  idea  of  a 
being  actuated  by  human  passions  and  purposes,  localizable  in 
space  and  utterly  remote  from  that  inert  machine,  the  universe 
in  which  we  live  and  upon  which  He  acts  intermittently  through 
the  suspension  of  what  are  called  natural  laws."6 

To  observe  his  own  order,  we  have  as  first  point  that  the 
Augustinian  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  "being  actuated  by  hu- 
man passions  and  purposes. ' '  We  quote  in  opposition :  '  *  We 
do  not  adore  a  God  who  repents  Himself,  who  is  envious,  who 
is  deficient,  who  is  cruel,  who  finds  pleasure  in  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals or  of  bullocks,  who  is  appeased  with  shamefulness  and 
crime,  whose  domain  has  for  bound  a  corner  of  the  earth."7  "His 
inerrant  virtue  and  His  divinity  marvelously  surpass  all  lan- 
guage human  in  its  kind,  and  even  in  our  human  frailty  itself,  we 
are  made  aware  that  what  is  humanly  said  of  God,  appears  de- 
spicable even  to  humanity.8  The  knowledge  which  results  from 
daily  habit  and  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  opens  to 
us  a  way  towards  the  sublime  conceptions  which  are  becoming 
to  God.  Thus,  let  me  take  away  from  human  science  its  mu- 
tability, let  me  suppress  the  steps  from  thought  to  thought, 
those  returns  we  make  to  impress  upon  the  mind  afresh  what  a 
little  while  before  we  had  conceived,  so  much  so  that  we  under- 
stand things  but  partially  and  with  the  aid  of  frequent  acts  of 
memory — let  me  suppress,  I  say,  those  imperfections,  in  order 

■Confeoslonum  Liber  IV.,  cap.  XVI.  'Ibid,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  X.  Compare  also  Lib.  VII.,  cap. 
I..  II..  V..  XIV.,  XX.,  and  Lib.  VIII..  cap.  I.  likewise :  De  Clvltate  Del,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X31. 
and  cap.  XIII.;  VI.,  oap.  VII.,  vm.  »De  libera  arbltrio,  Lib.  II.,  cap.  XV.  'Ibid,  Lib.  n„ 
cap.  VIII.,  X.,  XIII.  •Confesslonum  Lib.  VII.,  cap.  XX.  The  very  opposite  of  Mr.  Fiske's 
contention,  which  Is  to  the  effect  that  Augustine's  Intense  feelings  of  man's  wickedness 
dragged  him  downwards.  'The  Idea  of  God,  p.  84.  'De  Morlbus  Eooleslae  Catholloae,  Lib.  L, 
oap.  X  'De  Dlversls  Quaestlonlbus  ad  Simpllclanum,  Lib.  II.,  Quaest  II. 
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to  consider  solely  the  life-likeness  of  the  substantial  and  un> 
changeable  truth,  which  in  one  eternal  vision  and  one  only  takes 
in  the  universality  of  things ;  and  I  will  have  in  this  wise  some 
idea  of  the  knowledge  of  God.1  In  like  manner  let  me  take 
from  human  anger  its  disorderly  emotions  in  order  to  leave 
there  the  sole  force  of  legitimate  vengeance,  and  in  a  certain 
measure,  I  shall  conceive  what  is  called  the  anger  of  God.  Or 
still  further,  if  you  take  from  pity  that  division-by-shares  of 
the  suffering  of  him  whom  you  pity,  in  order  to  leave  there  but 
a  tranquil  goodness  which  is  drawn  to  succor  those  who  suffer 
and  to  deliver  them  from  their  straits,  you  will  have,  after  a 
fashion,  some  notion  of  the  divine  mercy."8 

Elsewhere,  he  calls  anthropomorphic  notions — "turpiter 
vana  cogitatio."8  More  pertinently  still :  "  I  ask  also  of  my 
readers  to  pardon  me  where  they  may  perceive  me  to  have  had 
the  desire  rather  than  the  power  to  speak  what  they  either  un- 
derstand better  themselves  or  fail  to  understand  through  the 
obscurity  of  my  language,  just  as  I  myself  pardon  them  what 
they  cannot  understand  through  their  own  dullness. 4  .  .  . 
And.  we  shall  mutually  pardon  one  another  the  more  easily,  if 
we  know,  or  at  any  rate  firmly  believe  and  hold,  that  whatever 
is  said  of  a  nature  unchangeable,  invisible,  and  having  life  ab- 
solutely and  sufficiently  to  itself,  must  not  be  measured  after 
the  custom  of  things  visible  and  changeable,  mortal  and  self- 
sufficient."8 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  of  anthropomorphism  is  not  traceable 
over  these  passages,  that  is,  if  human  language  have  any  power 
at  all.  Prof.  Piske,  in  the  preface  of  his  own  work,  is  very 
careful  to  remind  his  readers  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  certain 
words  and  phrases. 6  He  should  have  given  equal  credit  to 
Augustine,  who,  like  Prof.  Fiske  himself,  craves  it  indulgently 
of  his  readers. 

The  second  point  Prof.  Piske  makes  against  Augustine  is  that 
the  latter  believed  God '  'a  being  localizable  in  space. ' '  We  con- 
front this  statement  with  the  text  of  Augustine.  "God  is  not 
somewhere.  For  that  which  is  somewhere  is  contained  in  a 
place ;  that  which  is  contained  in  place  is  a  body.  Now,  God 
is  not  a  body.  Therefore,  He  is  not  somewhere.  And  yet,  as 
He  is,  and  is  not  in  place,  things  are  in  Him  rather  than  He 
anywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  things  are  not  in  Him 
in  such  a  way  that  He  Himself  is  a  place.  For  place  is  in  space,, 
that  which  is  occupied  by  length,  breadth  and  thickness  of 
bodies,  and  God  is  nothing  of  this  kind.   All  things  are  in  Him 

•Ibid.  Ibid.  'Ibid.  Ibid.  "Do  Trinitate,  Lib.  XII„  cap.  VII.,  No.  XII.  «De  Trinitate, 
lib.  V.,  cap.  I-  Told.  Ibid.  "The  Idea  of  God,  preface,  page  XVII.  Compare  also:  Aug.  in 
Ioaonls  Evangelium,  cap.  III.,  Tract.  XIII.,  No.  6.  De  Haereal,  cap.  L. 
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-and  He  is  not  a  place. 1  He  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  is  nowhere 
absent,  neither  shnt  in  small  spaces,  nor  spread  over  large,  bnt 
is  everywhere  whole  and  entire,  and  contained  in  no  place."2 
If  therefore,  he  says  that  God  is  everywhere  without  being  con- 
tained anywhere,  what  becomes  of  the  contention  that  Angus- 
tine  believed  God  a  being  localizable  in  space  % 

The  next  statement  of  Prof.  Fiske  is  to  the  effect  that  God, 
according  to  Augustine,  is  "utterly  remote  from  that  inert 
machine,  the  universe  in  which  we  live."  The  passage  just 
quoted  tells  against  Prof.  Piskequite  pointedly  here.  Butthere 
is  abundance  of  disproof  elsewhere  throughout  his  works,  as 
when  he  says  that  God  is  at  the  same  time  affirmed  and  denied 
as  everywhere  present  in  order  to  "resist  carnal  thoughts  and 
eall  away  the  mind  from  the  bodily  senses. ' ' 8  What  clearer  than 
this  ?  Augustine  says  the  reason  why  some  Christians  make 
God  remote  is  simply  to  prevent  a  gross  material  misunder- 
standing. He,  it  will  be  observed,  actually  explains  and  dis- 
avows in  others  the  "doctrine  of  remoteness"  which  Prof.  Fiske 
attributes  to  him. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Augustine  says  most  beautifully :  "  Who 
are  you,  oh !  my  God !  Who  are  you,  I  ask,  if  not  the  Lord 
God?  Exceeding  great,  exceeding  good,  exceeding  powerful, 
all  powerful, exceeding  merciful  and  exceeding  just,  hidden 
and  everywhere  present,  infinitely  beautiful,  infinitely  strong, 
■always  the  same,  incomprehensible,  unchangeable  and  chang- 
ing all  things,  ever  ancient,  ever  new,  rejuvenating  all  that 
is  and  leading  the  proud  unconsciously  on  to  old  age ;  ever 
active  and  ever  in  repose,  gathering  from  all  parts  with  need 
of  none:  upholding,  filling,  maintaining  the  creatures  to 
which  you  give  being,  nourishment,  maturity :  asking  without 
cease,  though  lacking  nothing ;  you  love,  but  without  disor- 
der ;  you  are  a  jealous  God,  but  without  unease ;  you  repent 
but  without  sorrow,  you  grow  angry  but  without  being 
troubled.  You  change  your  works  without  changing  your 
plans ;  you  pick  up  what  you  find  without  ever  having  lost 
.anything.  Yon  are  not  poor  and  you  love  gain ;  you  are  not 
-avaricious  and  you  put  out  to  usury.— But  what  are  these 
words,  oh !  my  God !  my  life,  holy  sorrow  of  my  soul !  What 
•can  one  say  when  speaking  of  you  ?  Unhappy  those  who  hold 
their  tongue,  since  even  those  who  speak,  must  pass  for 
dumb  !"4  In  passages  such  as  these  the  burning  heart  of  the 
African  empties  itself  in  phrase,  though  he  assures  us  in  the 

■De  Dlversls  Quaestionibus,  Lib.  LXXXIII,  Quaest.  XX. 

'Nusquara  absens  est  qui  ooelum  et  terrain  lmplet,  nee  apatite  inoludlturparvls  magnlsque 
dlff  undltur,  sed  ublque  totus est.  et  nullo  continetur  loco.  Epis.  CXII.,  cap.  XII. 

'"Ad  oaroali  reslstendum  cogitation!  et  mentem  a  corporis  aeoaibus  avocandam.  Bp  1st 
XVII.  'Confess.  Lib.  I,  cap.  IV. 
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meanwhile  that  his  intellect  is  clear  and  the  stream  of  his 
thought,  crystalline-pure.  In  this  enthusiastic  analysis,  Prof. 
Fiske' s  counter-view  is  made  to  vanish.  A  God  who  ' '  changes 
all  things,  ever  active,  ever  present  in  the  universe,  creating, 
maintaining,  nourishing,  maturing  all  things,"  is  hardly  seen 
as  remote  from  that  inert  machine,  the  universe  in  which  we 
live.  Especially  so,  as  Augustine  says  most  clearly:  "If  the 
power  of  God  ceased  at  any  time  from  ruling  what  He  has 
created,  creation's  kinds  and  all  nature  would  immediately 
fall  to  pieces."1 

The  final  point  in  Prof.  Fiske' s  summary  statement  is  to  the 
•effect  that  God,  "  remote  from  the  universe,  acts  upon  it  inter- 
mittently through  the  suspension  of  what  are  called  natural 
laws."  Evidently  Prof.  Fiske  here  alludes  to  miracles,  as  he 
speaks  elsewhere  of  God  acting  upon  the  world  by  "occasional 
portent  or  prodigy."2  It  is  with  reluctance  we  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  an  historical  scholar  such  as  Mr.  Fiske  unques- 
tionably is,  could  imagine,  much  less  prove,  that  Augustine 
thought  God's  action  on  the  world  to  be  merely  intermittent. 
But  Prof.  Fiske's  statement  about  the  "inert  universe,"  "man 
•cut  off  entirely  from  his  Maker  by  original  sin,"  and  the  two 
words  "intermittent"  and  "occasional,"  deprive  him  justly  of 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  They  are  too  clear  to  mean  anything 
else  than  that  miraculous  intervention  was  the  sum  total  of 
■God's  activity  in  the  world  of  realities.  Again  we  appeal  to 
Augustine  for  enlightenment.  He  says :8  "The  miracle  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  He  changed  water  into  wine, 
is  not  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  who  knew  that  God  did  it, 
For  in  those  six  vessels  commanded  to  be  filled  at  the  wedding 
feast.  He  made  wine  who  makes  it  every  year  on  the  vines. 
For  as  that  which  the  servants  put  in  the  vessels  was  changed 
into  wine  by  the  work  of  the  Lord,  so  also  that  which  the  clouds 
outpour,  is  changed  into  wine  by  the  work  of  the  self- same 
Lord.  The  latter  we  do  not  wonder  at,  because  it  comes  to  pass 
yearly:  by  constantly  happening,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  source 
of  wonderment.  Yet  it  meets  with  more  consideration  than 
what  was  accomplished  in  the  vessels  of  water.  For  who  is 
there  that  considers  the  works  of  God,  by  which  the  whole 
world  is  governed  and  administered,  and  is  not  dumbfounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  miracles  ?  If  he  consider  the  power 
of  a  single  grain,  or  any  seed,  it  is  a  mighty  fact  indeed,  and 
palsies  the  investigator.  But  because  men,  on  other  things  in- 
tent, have  lost  their  appreciation  of  the  works  of  God,  in  which 

■Virtus  Del  ab  els  quae  create  sunt  regendls,  si  oessaret  allquando :  simul  et  illorum  cee- 
suet  species  omniaque  Datura  concideret,  IV.  Lib.  super  Genesl,  cap.  XII.  JThe  idea  of  God, 
B.  88 :    acting  upon  it  only  by  means  of  occasional  portent  and  prodigy." 

•In  Ioannle  Evan gelium.  Tract.  VIII.  Cap.  II.,  (from  the  beginning). 
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they  might  give  the  Creator  their  daily  praise,  God,  as  it  werey 
kept  in  reserve  some  unusual  works  of  His,  to  bring  back  sleep- 
ing humanity  to  His  worship  from  sheer  sense  of  wonderment. 
A  dead  man  arose  and  humanity  wondered.  Myriads  come 
daily  into  life  and  no  one  notes  it. ' '  If  God' s  work  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  Augustine  phrases  it,  be  as  equally  portentous  and 
miraculous  as  His  actual  changing  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana, 
what  becomes  of  the  idea  of  a  God  remote  from  the  world  and 
acting  on  it  by  occasional  portent? 

Should  anyone  still  doubt  the  mind  of  Augustine  touching 
the  point  under  discussion,  there  are  many  passages'  to  dispel 
all  misgiving.  Among  these  there  is  in  his  commentaries  much 
that  is  pointedly  relevant.  Thus,  commenting  on  the  words  of 
Our  Lord,  "My  Father  worketh  still  and  I  work,"  Augustine 
says :  "  Continuationem  quamdam  operis  eius,  qua  universam 
creaturam  continet  atque  administrat,  ostendit."  And  again, 
what  more  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  absentee  God,  as  Carlyle 
took  creator  to  mean,  than  the  simple  decade  of  words :  "Nou 
fecit  atque  abiit,  sed  de  illo  in  illo  sunt."1  Finally,  what 
more  witness  of  words  is  needed  than  the  following  passages 
against  Faustas :  "  When  God  does  anything  against  the  usual 
course  of  nature  as  known  to  us,  His  works  are  called  great  or 
wonderful."2  "At  times  God  does  something  against  the  usual 
cowrse  of  nature.  But  the  Creator  and  Founder  of  all  natures 
does  nothing  against  nature.  For  that  shall  be  natural  to  each 
and  everything  which  He,  the  source  of  all  movement,  number, 
and  cosmic  order,  shall  have  done.  In  no  wise  does  He  act 
against  the  highest  law,  because  He  does  not  act  against 
Himself."8 

No  comment  is  needed  on  passages  such  as  these.  Miracles 
are  not  the  only  actions  of  God  in  the  world.  They  are  simply 
extraordinary  events  worked  by  the  same  God  who  changed 
water  into  wine  at  Cana,  and  who  to-day  changes  the  rain-drops 
of  the  clouds  into  the  wine  we  press  from  the  grape  after  vint- 
age. Miracles  are  not  the  only  government  of  the  world,  and 
man  lives  not  by  the  bread  of  portent  alone,  but  by  every  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 

Such  is  Prof.  Fiske' s  view  of  Augustine  and  Augustine' s  view 
of  himself.  Not  one  of  the  points  raised  can  be  critically  es- 
tablished against  Augustine.  The  idea  of  the  Godhead  which 
Prof.  Fiske  fastens  upon  him  is  without  support,  whether  criti- 
cal or  hermeneutical,  and  we  repeat  our  surprise  that  a  scholar 
such  as  he  should  have  entertained  and  published  it. 

■Comment,  ad  Act.  XVII.  "Cum  Deus  aliquid  facit  oontra  cognitum  nobis  oursum  solt- 
tumque  naturae,  magnalia  vel  mirlbllla  nomtnantur.  Contra  FauBt.,  Lib.  XXVI.,  cap.  III. 
•Ibid.  Ibid. 
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IV. — Additional  Faults  of  Interpretation. 

In  the  light  of  passages  such  as  these,  clear,  direct,  and  in- 
cisive, Prof.  Fiske' s  contention  vanishes  in  mist.  Ideas  of  the 
Godhead  such  as  he  attributes  to  Augustine  are  searched  for 
vainly  in  these  pages.  The  very  absurdity  of  constructing  God 
after  human  fashion,  which  Prof.  Fiske  endeavors  so  strenuously 
to  avoid  in  his  essay,  and  for  which  he  rebukes  Augustine,  is 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  latter  and  characterized  as  a  crude 
and  empty  conception. 1  One  looks  in  vain  for  passages  where- 
in Augustine  makes  God  so  anthropomorphic  as  to  be  a  mon- 
ster of  human  passions.  A  certain  strength  of  phrase  and 
vigorousness  of  expression  in  his  treatise  on  predestination 
might  incline  an  uncritical  reader  to  interpret  Augustine's 
views  in  an  anthropomorphic  sense.  But  Augustine  has  so 
unmistakably  repudiated  the  crudities  of  such  a  view  that  to 
still  fasten  them  upon  him  is  alike  unscholarly  and  unwar- 
ranted.8 Not  a  stray  hint  of  meaning  here  and  there,  but  the 
general  drift  of  thought  which  tempers  the  extravagance  of 
some  particular  turns  of  phrase,  should  be  the  source  of  a 
scholar's  judgment. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  clearer  in  Augustine  than  that 
he  disavowed  the  constant  underdrift  of  anthropomorphism 
which  always  lay  beneath  the  human  terms  he  was  compelled 
by  usage  to  employ.  Yet  Prof.  Fiske  quotes  piecemeal,  with- 
out reference  or  comparison  of  texts.  His  interpretation  of 
Augustine's  doctrine  on  original  sin  is  likewise  most  unpardon- 
able in  an  historical  scholar.  He  says  that  Augustine  imag- 
ined man  cut  off  by  original  sin  from  all  relationship  with  his 
Maker.8  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  real  meaning. 
Augustine  does  not  father  the  thought  that  man  was  absolutely 
cut  adrift  from  God,  but  only  supernaturally.4  Created  in  the 
supernatural  order,  man  simply  lost  his  superadded  gifts  and 
privileges,  but  was  left  untouched  in  all  his  natural  relations. 
Augustine  would  have  descended  to  a  glaring  contradiction  if 
he  held  what  Prof.  Fiske  alleges,  because  his  main  drift  of  mean- 
ing was  that  God  kept  man  in  existence  by  a  continuous  exer- 
tion of  divine  power,  without  which  man  would  have  lapsed 
into  his  original  nothingness.6  Original  sin  deprived  man  of 
all  connection  with  God  as  the  author  of  his  superaature,  but 
still  left  him  dependent  on  Him — as  Creator,  Upholder,  and 
Provider — for  every  breath  he  drew  and  every  action  he  per- 
formed.  

• "  Turpi ter  vana  oogltatlo ;  De  Trintt.,  Lib.  XII.,  cap.  VII.,  no.  XII.  "De  Trinlt,  Lib.  V., 
■cap.  I. 

'P.M.  * " Indulte novum hominem, eum  qui  secundum  Deum  oreatus  est  in  lustitla  et 
•nctitate  veritatlBj  eooe  quid  perdldtt  Adam  per  peooatum."  (De  Geneai,  ad  Litt.  L.  6;  o. 
J4-25.)  Likewise:  De  Civitate Dei,  Lib.  XIL.9;  Lib.  LXXXni.,  QQ.  9.  21;  Lib.  II,  De  Peo- 
■oato  Ortg.  a.  4 ;  In  Psalmo  UDX,  Senn.  4.  *IV.  Lib.  super  Genesi,  cap.  12. 
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Neither  is  Augustine  an  advocate  of  total  depravity,  for  he- 
explains  most  clearly  that  man's  disposition  to  sin  was  not  from 
nature — for  then  God  would  be  the  prime  author  of  his  sin — . 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  grace  of  original  justice  which  sub- 
jected man's  animal  powers  to  reason  once  removed,  man  found 
himself  thereby  greatly  weakened  when  sense  had  no  longer  a 
higher  force  to  curb  it  hard  and  fast  under  the  sway  of  reason. 1 
Mistakes  like  these  are  not  expected  in  men  of  critical  attain- 
ments. To  infer  from  the  fact  that  man  was  cut  off  super- 
naturally,  the  additional  fact  that  he  was  entirely  abandoned, 
made  subsistently  independent  of  God  in  his  natural  powers, 
shows  lack  of  logic  and  critical  insight.  Again  the  statement 
of  Prof.  Piske  that  after  original  sin  man,  according  to  Augus- 
tine, could  regain  relations  with  his  Creator  solely  through  the- 
offices  of  an  organized  church,  is  misleading.  He  makes  it 
with  Augustine  a  political  act  inspired  by  the  tendency  towards- 
an  imperial  church.  Yet  Augustine  argues  out  his  view  from 
considerations  of  the  Sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  and  the 
necessity  of  an  organic  custodian  of  the  truth  which  he  so- 
keenly  felt  in  the  unsatisfying  philosophies  through  which  he 
had  successively  passed  in  his  several  evolutions.8  Prof.  Fiske 
argues  from  an  assumed  condition  ;  Augustine  from  fact  and 
experience.    Which  shall  we  believe? 

Still  further,  Prof.  Fiske  makes  out  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  th 
product  of  the  Gnostic  thought  of  the  day.  Which  Augustine 
does  he  mean  %  Augustine  pagan  or  Augustine  christian  ?  We 
readily  admit  the  full  sweep  of  Gnostic  influence  on  the  young 
African  when  a  paganizing  philosopher,  but  where  is  its  in- 
fluence on  him  when  turned  towards  higher  things  within  the 
pale  of  Christian  thinking?  Augustine  retracted.  He  retracted 
in  order  to  emphasize  what  he  retained.  Yet  Prof.  Fiske  pro- 
ceeds as  unconsciously  as  though  Augustine  never  became  a 
Christian,  or  as  if,  what  is  worse,  his  Christianity  was  but 
Gnosticism  flowering  into  fruit. 

V. — Faults  of  Method. 

One's  curiosity  is  somewhat  aroused  to  know  precisely  how 
Prof.  Fiske  comes  to  stand  sponsor  for  so  many  unwarranted 
statements.  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  His  fault  is  mainly 
one  of  method.  Prof.  Fiske  looks  at  things  through  an  evolu- 
tionist's glasses.  He  studies  history  in  the  light  of  a  precon- 
ceived idea  and  suggestive  hypothesis,  instead  of  confining 
himself  rigorously  at  first  to  questions  of  actual  fact. 

'Comparator  homo  peooribus  per  vltlum,  non  peoorts  vitlo.  Bed  naturae.  De  Peoc.  Orlg. 
c.  A.  Original  Bin  was  the  privation  of  original  justloe ;  not  total  depravity. 

'De  Dootrina  Christiana,  prob.  No.  8 ;  De  morlbus  eooles.  cap.  I ;  De  MlUt.  oredendl,  oo.  6, 
7,H,etl7:  Lib.  II,  cap.  lOrifo.  27. 
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To  look  at  history  from  an  arbitrary  ideal  standpoint  is 
fatal  alike  to  facts  and  truth.  It  is  a  speculative  method  and 
is  bound  to  result  in  extravagance.  The  history  of  philosophy 
has  not  been  without  showing  the  vices  of  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  starts  with  an  idea  —an  hypothesis,  and  concludes 
therefrom  the  impossibility  of  facts  or  so  reshapes  them  as  to 
suit  preconceived  requirements.  Descartes  started  from  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite  and  found  in  it  the  distinction  which  marks 
off  God  from  the  world  of  limit  and  imperfection.  Spinoza 
took  the  same  idea  and  identified  God  and  the  world  as  one- 
substance.  Malebranche,  arguing  from  the  same  ideal  source, 
over-zealously  gave  unto  God  the  monopoly  of  all  activity. 
In  like  manner,  Schelling  looking  on  the  content  of  reason  as 
the  infinite  draws  thence  an  inference  in  favor  of  free-will.- 
Hegel  follows,  and  with  the  same  apparent  rigor  concludes  from 
the  same  source  as  Schelling,  not  freedom,  but  universal,  eternal 
necessity.  Something  evidently  is  wrong  with  the  instrument 
of  logic  which  turns  out  such  contrary  conclusions.  Facts  alone 
should  be  the  starting  point.  The  mind  should  not  be  ham- 
pered in  its  capacity  to  grasp  facts  as  they  are,  by  the  colorings 
of  hypothesis,  which  strains  them  to  its  purpose.  C'est  Pa 
priori  a  outrance. 

The  reason  is  that  all  hypothetical  views  must  uncon- 
sciously be  colored.  The  entire  question  is  begged  at  the  out- 
start,  for  in  the  point  of  view  that  everything  is  evolved, 
everything  becomes  connected.  The  subjective  continuity 
which  the  hypothesis  furnishes  is  projected  into  things  and 
the  same  delusion  takes  place  that  is  so  aptly  seen  iD  the  kin- 
etoscope — objectively  discontinuous  images  succeed  each  other 
in  such  flash-rapidity  that  consciousness  looks  upon  them  as 
a  unified  whole  when  in  reality  they  are  but  a  succession  of 
distinct  and  separate  pictures.  The  impressions  made  upon 
percipient  consciousness  by  the  kinetoscope,  none  the  less  than 
those  made  upon  the  intellect  by  the  evolutionistic  assump- 
tion cannot  fail  to  make  us  see  connection  where  there  is  but 
sequence,  cause  where  there  is  but  condition,  proof  where 
there  is  but  suggestive  hypothesis.  Is  it  not  plain  to  the  mind' s 
eye  that  where  history  is  written  in  the  way  Hegel  wrote  it — 
namely,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  foreshadowing  of  his  the- 
ory in  the  writings  of  past  thinkers — that  what  is  merely  a 
suggestion,  an  inkling,  a  vague  similarity,  becomes  in  the 
light  of  his  preconceived  idea,  an  assured  fact — an  undoubted 
exemplification  % 

The  question  is  scarcely  debatable  from  a  methodologist's 
point  of  view  that  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  the  objects 
of  its  attention  especially  if  historic,  is  and  should  be  the 
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simple  one  of  action  and  reaction.  The  particular  person 
whose  works  we  are  to  study  should  be  considered  according 
to  every  circumstance  contributing  to  his  formation,  in  order 
that  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of  the  conditions  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  influences  under  which  he  labored.  This  no  one 
denies.  It  is  scientific,  philosophical.  In  such  a  wise  we 
may  hit  upon  the  general  law  which  motivated  his  actions  and 
in  a  measure  shaped  the  very  trend  of  his  conclusions.  We 
are  thus  carefully  feeling  our  way  from  particular  facts  to 
general  laws  and  assuring  ourselves  from  point  to  point  of 
proper  footing.  But  when,  hypothesis  in  hand,  we  look  to 
see  how  facts  fall  in  with  its  exactions,  we  forget  that  we  are 
viewing  things  in  an  arbitrary  light  and  unwittingly  judging 
what  is  absolute  from  the  pure  standpoint  of  our  own  philo- 
sophic consciousness,  instead  of  allowing  the  latter  to  be 
deepened,  broadened  and  corrected  by  the  instreaming  light 
of  the  very  objects  themselves,  as  they  are  in  their  nude  real- 
ity, not  as  they  appear  when  refracted  through  the  medium  of 
an  assumed  idea. 

Evolution  as  a  theory  is  after  all  but  a  point  of  view,  and  a 
point  of  view  is  generally  a  colored  glass  through  which  we 
look  at  things.  Scientists  are  wont  to  forget  that  though  in- 
duction gives  them  some  warrant  for  the  principle  of  evolution 
as  an  hypothesis — a  sort  of  general  law  of  continuity — it  be- 
comes deduction  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  use  it  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  particular  facts.  No  one  would  think  of  taking  Fech- 
ner's  rules  of  Psycho-physics  for  the  determination  of  a  general 
mean  or  average  as  a  principle  from  which  we  could  deduce 
the  precise  nature  of  particular  facts,  the  actual  time-rates  of 
sensation  or  actual  curve-description  for  any  given  individual. 
The  individual  is  either  above  or  beneath  the  mean.  If  he 
coincide  with  the  average,  it  is  purely  accidental,  not  rigor- 
ously consequent  on  the  mean  as  though  it  could  be  deduced 
precisely  from  it. 

The  reason  is  that  the  principle  is  not  purely  universal — 
i.  e.,  rigorously  true  of  all  things  contained  under  it.  There 
are  leaps  in  the  process.  Whatever  science  may  prove  con- 
cerning evolution,  by  reading  backwards  through  contiguous 
species  and  overlaid  strata  does  not  insure  the  reverse  employ- 
ment of  the  principle  on  a  strictly  universal  basis  of  logical 
•deduction  until  science  has  shovm,  not  postulated  the  over- 
leaping of  the  individual  barriers.  Sequence  is  not  conse- 
quence, however  much  it  may  suggest  the  latter.  If,  there- 
fore, we  employ  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  to  deduce  the 
precise  tenets  of  any  particular  individual's  belief,  in  the 
•course  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
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bounds  which  science  has  staked  out  for  us  and  are  open  to 
the  broadsides  of  logic  and  philosophy. 

This  is  the  fault  of  method  of  Prof.  Fiske.  He  is  so  prepos- 
sessed with  his  idea  of  the  ghost-ancestors  as  entertained  by 
the  Romans  that  he  makes  out  Augustine  not  as  he  actually 
is  but  what  he  should  be  to  suit  his  hypothesis.  The  Gnos- 
tics and  Manicheans  believed  in  a  God  remote  from  the  evil 
world.  Augustine  formed  under  their  influence  must  have  been 
of  like  belief.  He  must  have  been  in  the  hyposthesis,  cer- 
tainly. But  was  he  in  point  of  fact  ?  That  still  remains  to  be 
proven.  We  should  not  read  into  facts  more  than  we  find  in 
them,  neither  should  we  be  so  logically  unwary  as  not  to  de- 
tect the  insertion  of  our  subjective  coloring  into  colorless  ob- 
jective facts.  Methods  of  this  kind  will  make  things  more 
what  we  would  have  them  seem  than  what  they  really  are  in 
their  unadorned  reality.  Our  logical  sense  is  certainly  be- 
numbed, if  we  make  the  transit  from  a  general  theory  to  a 
particular  fact  with  nothing  else  than  an  hypothetical  bridge 
as  a  warrant  for  our  transition. 

Of  like  nature  is  Prof.  Fiske' s  interpretation  of  Athanasius 
as  a  product  of  the  continuity  of  Greek  thought  and  a  believer 
of  God's  immanence  in  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Au- 
gustine and  Athanasius  believed  in  God' s  immanence  in  things. 
Their  absolute  divergence  is  required  by  Prof.  Fiske' s  arbitrary 
view  of  Augustine's  formation  on  the  lines  of  ancestral  worship 
and  that  of  Athanasius  on  the  lines  of  an  indwelling  cosmic 
Deity,  and  what  hyposthesis  requires,  he  proceeds  to  set  apart 
in  point  of  fact.  His  method  is  again  at  fault.  He  forgets 
that  the  assumption  of  his  hypothesis  has  settled  the  question 
from  the  outset.  If  his  hypothesis  be  true,  Augustine  and 
Athanasius  must  come  in  line  with  it.  The  fact  of  the  whole 
matter  is  quietly  dropped  from  view.  Both  these  great  think- 
ers are  interpreted  to  suit  requirements.  A  preconceived  idea, 
not  the  hard  realities  of  facts,  is  the  arbiter  of  discussion.  If 
we  have  to  reconstruct  history  because  of  evolution,  why  then 
we  must  simply  admit  without  demur  that  Augustine  did  not 
know  his  own  doctrine  and  that  Athanasius  was  not  under- 
stood even  by  himself.  Is  not  this  the  arbitrary  speculation 
Prof.  Fiske  repudiates  in  the  Schoolmen  ?  Why  should  we  look 
at  any  man's  doctrine  from  our  point  of  view  and  not  from  his  ? 
Let  men  endeavor  to  gather  all  the  additional  light  they  can 
from  the  view  of  Evolution,  but  facts  should  never  be  brushed 
aside  to  afford  their  hypothesis  passage. 

Beit  borne  in  mind  thatthis  criticism  tells  against  Prof.  Fiske 
from  his  own  principles.  I  am  criticising  him  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  on  his  own  principles,  not  mine.    Evolution,  if 
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it  have  any  scientific  worth  at  all,  must  not  be  made  deductive- 
Spencer' s  own  definition  of  it  is  incompatible  with  such  a 
notion.  It  is  only  the  hasty  generalizers  that  have  lifted  it  to- 
a  sphere  in  which  it  is  out  of  place.  My  contention  does  not 
imply  that  I  hold  any  theory  of  evolution  but  simply  that  I 
criticise  the  service  to  which  Prof.  Fiske  has  put  it  in  writing 
history.  Its  utter  discrepancy  with  facts,  its  scientific  fault  of 
method  when  made  deductive,  is  its  own  refutation.  Evolu- 
tion is  based  on  facts,  biological  and  otherwise.  From  a  con- 
sideration of  facts,  the  idea,  the  hypothesis  sprang  to  mind. 
At  most  it  can  give  us  but  the  general  law  of  continuity,  if  you 
will,  the  formative  influences  of  environment  and  the  like,  but 
the  individual  thinker  may  or  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  these. 
To  admit  Greek  thought  as  a  formative  factor  and  deny  Reve- 
lation the  benefit  of  any  formative  influence,  is  to  take  a  partial 
and  a  biassed  view,  to  drop  from  consideration  a  fact  of  history 
and  of  thought  certainly  not  without  its  share  of  influence. 

If  therefore,  from  a  few  particular  facts,  evolutionists  con- 
clude to  an  idea,  what  warrant  is  there  in  making  the  idea  con- 
clude to  all  particular  facts,  until  they  have  sufficiently  estab- 
lished its  absolute  universality?  Must  we  n  ot  examine  facts  first 
to  see  if  they  square  with  our  hypothesis  1  If  we  do  not,  we 
have  changed  our  method  and  become  untrue  to  our  principles. 
Admitting  the  hypothesis  in  its  sweeping  generality,  in  the- 
sense  that  all  things  are  products  of  transition,  we  cannot  con- 
clude that  any  particular  thing  should  be  otherwise  than  it  is, 
until  we  have  proven  it  thus  and  so.  If  otherwise,  hypothesis- 
is  fact  and  fact  the  production  of  hypothesis. 

VI. — Faults  of  Inference. 

Still  another  fault  of  method  which  brings  Prof.  Fiske  to- 
strange  conclusions  is  the  inference  he  repeatedly  makes  from 
the  retention  of  pagan  names  and  customs  by  the  christian 
peoples.  It  would  seem,  according  to  Prof.  Fiske,  that  Yule- 
tide  and  Easter  were  adopted  directly  from  the  old  nature- 
worship,  the  adoration  of  tutelar  household  deities  survived 
in  the  homage  paid  to  patron  saints,  and  the  worship  of  the 
Berecynthian  Mother  was  continued  in  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Again  his  hypothesis.  Because  suggestions  of  all 
these  Christian  customs  occurred  in  pre-Christian  days,  Prof. 
Fiske  proceeds  to  connect  them,  to  make  the  development  con- 
tinuous. Why  omit  the  historic  ideas  of  early  Christianity 
as  giving  rise  to  these  forms  of  worship  ?  The  statement  that 
they  are  continuations  one  of  the  other  requires  proof,  not  hy- 
pothesis.   There  may  be  a  similarity,  a  resemblance.    No  one 
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doubts  it.  But  the  question  at  issue  is  not  are  they  viewable 
as  similar,  bnt  are  they  in  point  of  fact  developments  in  a 
higher  stage  of  older  beliefs,  with  their  roots  struck  fast  in 
some  prehistoric  soil  ?  Against  this  is  the  historic  fact  that 
the  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  of  purely  christian 
origin.  Because  such  veneration  followed  after  cruder  beliefs 
is  sequence,  not  consequence.  Prof.  Fiske  begs  the  question  at 
issue.  His  contention  would  be  good  if  he  could  prove  that 
continuity  in  a  given  line,  say  of  worship,  was  never  broken, 
but  so  long  as  hypothesis  is  his  sole  warrant  for  connection, 
the  stain  of  arbitrariness  still  attaches  to  his  view.  The  whole 
connection  is  in  his  hypothesis,  not  in  the  facts  themselves. 

To  argue  from  the  retention  of  old  pagan  names  to  the  re- 
tention of  pagan  notions  along  with  them,  is  not  of  rigorous 
inference.  It  does  not  take  into  account  what  evolutionists 
should,  if  true  to  their  own  principles,  namely,  the  historico- 
philological  fact  that  old  names  are  constantly  pressed  into 
service  as  conveyors  of  new  and  very  different  ideas.  A  sort 
of  sacredness  lingers  about  certain  words  that  have  long  done 
duty  as  vehicles  of  thought.  The  ancients  were  loath  to  part 
with  such,  and  gave  a  new  shade  of  meaning  to  the  old  terms 
rather  than  invent  a  substitute.  Even  now  the  years  come  and 
go  with  all  their  wondrous  birth  of  new  conceptions,  their 
myriad  ways  of  making  old  things  new  by  the  magic  of  a  turn 
of  phrase  and  still  the  world  of  phrase-makers  respects  the 
consecration  of  years  of  usage  and  bows  before  the  majesty 
of  a  long-used  word. 

Words  grow  in  meaning  as  the  blossom  flowers  into  fruit. 
They  take  upon  themselves  varieties  of  significance  at  different 
times  and  from  different  writers,  and  so  in  their  last  stages  of 
development  it  is  not  unnatural  they  should  have  overleaped 
their  conventional  barriers  and  reached  a  state  of  meaning 
quite  at  variance  with  their  original  employment.  Were  we 
to  neglect  this  law  which  governs  their  development  and  take 
their  meaning  at  an  earlier  stage  as  the  clue  to  their  later  shade 
of  significance,  a  budget  of  paradoxes  must  be  the  penalty  of 
the  law' s  transgression.  For  we  would  thus  unfairly  judge  the 
mere  burgeon  of  a  blossom  by  the  fullness  of  the  ripening  fruit. 

The  consecration  of  usage  as  well  as  the  desire  to  keep  un- 
broken the  continuity  of  thought  and  expression,  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  employment  of  a  worn-out  terminology  that  the 
ancients  would  rather  patch  an  old  word  with  a  new  strip  of 
meaning  than  dress  out  an  entirely  new  phrase.  Their  words 
were  custom  made  and  not  to  order.  This  accounts  for  the  re- 
tention amongst  Latin  writers  of  such  words  as  "species," 
"intentiones  primae  et  secundae,"  "similitudo,  imago,"  and 
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the  like,  long  after  they  had  outgrown  their  original  crnde  sig- 
nificance. The  word  '  'species, ' '  which  the  Latins  used  as  a  cor- 
responding term  to  the  eiSos  of  the  Greeks,  originally  meant  a 
roving  image,  a  sort  of  miniature  picture  or  fire-atom  (according 
to  Democritus)  which  migrated  into  the  eye  from  an  outer  ob- 
ject. Aristotle  retained  the  term  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  its 
former  meaning  in  it,1  to  signify  the  modification  effected  in 
consciousness  by  the  action  of  an  outer  object,  through  which 
the  soul  was  in  somewise  likened  to  the  object  it  perceived. 
"  Species  was  thns  mustered  into  a  service  utterly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  its  first  rudimentary  meaning.  Its  etymology  was 
considerably  lost  in  its  new  employment  and  it  was  no  longer 
the  ideograph — the  picture- word  of  Democritus,  but  the  poor 
conveyor  of  a  much  nobler  idea.  Tet  men  continue  to  argue 
from  its  etymology  that  scholastic  philosophy  is  still  immersed 
in  the  ignorant  belief  of  roving  images.  They  forget  that  it 
was  retained  to  express  an  entirely  new  idea  and  that  its  ety- 
mology has  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  which  was,  as  it 
were,  thrust  into  it  by  the  Schoolmen. 

It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  realize  how  in  these  days  of 
•critical  study  Scholasticism  should  be  jndged  from  etymology 
and  philology,  with  never  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
meaning,  the  ideas,  encased  as  it  were  in  a  severe  terminology. 
And  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  realize  from  what  logical  sense 
those  proceed  who  would  argue  from  the  etymology  of  a  word 
to  the  fact  that  all  ideas  under  it  are  but  continuations  of  its 
original  meaning — developments  of  it  from  stage  to  stage  suc- 
cessively. We  have  seen  that  this  is  unwarranted,  because  it 
leaves  out  of  consideration  a  by  no  means  negligeable  factor, 
to  wit :  the  conventional  use  of  the  term  which  only  too  often 
differs  widely  from  what  etymology  would  exact  or  even  jus- 
tify. Words  are  elastic.  They  will  not  infrequently  bear  the 
noblest  thought  if  you  fit  them  to  it.  And  for  this  very  reason 
you  can  but  very  seldom  conclude  from  identity  of  term  to 
identity  of  thought  beneath.  The  continuity  has  been  broken. 
Thus  one  would  not  conclude  from  the  term  "  Manitou"  still 
used  by  Catholic  Indians  to  express  the  Great  Spirit,  that  the 
idea  which  it  formerly  conveyed  to  the  untutored  savages  and 
the  idea  which  they  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  black-robe 
were  identical,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  same  term  is  retained 
to  express  an  utterly  different  concept.  The  terms  may  be  the 
same  to  the  very  letter  and  yet  not  afford  logical  grounds  for 
concluding  a  continuous  development  of  thought. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  law  of  evolution — at  best  but  a  very  gen- 
eral law  of  continuity — cannot  be  applied  to  particular  facts 

'Human  Intellect,  Porter;  Theories  of  perception,  beading,  Aristotle. 
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(for  these  latter  invariably  come  under  conditions  which  nul- 
lify hypothesis  and  speculation),  unless  you  have  proven,  not 
postulated,  the  connection.  There  is  certainly  no  warrant  for 
deriving  the  idea  called  up  to-day  by  the  word  "  pontiff"  from 
its  first  sense  of  "bridge  builder,"  although  the  term  is  iden- 
tical and  traceable  to  a  pagan  source.  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  etymological  and  actual  significance.  The 
former  may  be  homogeneous,  but  you  cannot  drop  from  view 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  latter.  The  reason  is  that  novel  ideas 
are  oftentimes  engrafted  on  words  and  the  continnity  broken. 
We  should  not  be  etymologists  merely,  but  philosophers  also. 

What  difference,  therefore,  does  it  make  if  the  Teutonic 
word  for  God  be  Wodan,  the  Roman  carnival  suggestive  of  the 
old  pagan  saturnalia,  the  worship  of  the  patron  saints  remind- 
ful of  pagan  devotions  to  household  gods,  the  retention  of 
pagan  names  a  hint  at  pre-christian  customs?  The  facts  we 
all  admit.  The  inference  we  deny,  at  least  till  further  proof 
than  a  sweeping  hypothesis  be  furnished.  Ton  cannot  prove 
the  individual  connection  between  particulars  from  a  principle- 
which  is  established  as  only  generally  true.  Sound  logic  and 
scientific  instinct  forbid  it. 

VII. — Anthropomorphism  and  Analogy. 

The  apparent  conviction  of  Prof.  Fiske  seems  to  be  that 
the  modern  world  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pro- 
moters of  evolution  for  the  death-blow  which  they  have  dealt  to 
the  old  notions  of  the  Deity.  He  even  ventures  the  assertion 
that  the  Church  has  for  centuries  entertained  an  idea  of  God 
which  it  received  from  the  Latin  writers  and  retains  to-day  in  al- 
most the  same  crude  outlines  in  which  Augustine  left  it  cen- 
turies since.1  How  far  Prof.  Fiske's  statement  is  true  concern- 
ing Augustine,  we  have  already  critically  examined.  We  have 
seen  that  his  contention  is  decidedly  at  a  loss  for  support 
in  the  writings  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  We  now  propose  to 
examine  briefly  what  grounds  there  are  for  believing  with  him 
that  theologians,  generally,  have  inherited  the  Latin  genius  for 
representing  God  in  a  human  shape  and  after  the  frailties  of 
our  much-abused  human  nature.  In  doing  so,  we  single  out 
the  prince  of  theologians  and  the  peer  of  synthetists— 8t. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  whom  Haureau  accuses,  as  Prof.  Fiske  ac- 
cuses Augustine,  of  constructing  God  in  human  terms  and 
expressing  in  mere  human  relations. 

Thomas  of  Aquin  wrote  in  a  terminology  which  requires 
considerable  technical  education  to  decipher.    Years  of  usage 

•The  idea  of  God,  p.  33. 
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had  given  the  words  which  he  employed  to  express  his  meaning 
a  definiteness  and  at  the  same  time  a  rigidity  which  baffles 
the  skill  of  the  uninitiated  :  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  those  who  stopped  at  the  letter  never  reached  the  spirit 
that  underlay  his  phrases.  So  many  strange  and  'bizarre' 
doctrines  have  been  attributed  to  him  by  those  who  study  his 
views  in  second-rate  sources,  that  a  succinct  outline  of  his 
manner  of  conceiving  the  Godhead  will  dispel  forever  the  false 
imputation  of  his  having  entertained  anthropomorphic  ideas 
and  will  evidence  the  perfect  fitness  of  his  view  even  in  the 
light  of  the  rigorous  demands  of  modern  science. 

St.  Thomas  and  Herbert  Spencer,  arguing  from  the  same 
source,  are  both  agreed  that  the  human  mind  is  compelled  to 
admit  something  "  self -existent."  St.  Thomas  says:1  '*In 
physical  things  we  find  a  series  of  efficient  causes,  without  find- 
ing, without  the  possibility  of  finding,  that  any  given  thing  is 
the  cause  of  itself.  For,  on  the  supposition  that  anything  was 
its  own  cause  it  would  have  to  exist  prior  to  itself,  which  is 
impossible.  Now  an  infinite  series  of  efficient  causes,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  likewise  impossible :  because  in  a  series  of  efficient 
causes,  the  first  is  the  cause  of  the  intermediate,  and  the  inter- 
mediate is  the  cause  of  the  last,  whether  the  intermediate  be 
one  or  many.  Therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
first  cause,  there  will  be  no  last  effect,  nor  any  intermediate 
■causes :  an  inference  counter  to  experience.  Whence  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  an  efficient  First  Cause  which  is  God." 
Spencer  says  in  the  same  vein  :8  ' '  We  cannot  think  at  all  about 
the  impressions  which  the  external  world  prodnces  on  us  with- 
out thinking  of  them  as  caused,  and  cannot  carry  out  an  in- 
quiry concerning  their  causation  without  inevitably  committing 
ourselves  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  First  Cause." 

Thus  far  they  are  agreed,  St.  Thomas  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
Both  start  from  the  same  considerations.  According  to  both, 
no  inquiry  concerning  the  facts  of  nature  can  be  carried  out 
legitimately  without  the  eventual  admission  of  an  Absolute 
First  Cause. 

But  Spencer  drew  back  from  the  concept,  thus  thrust  into 
his  observations  of  nature  and  magnified  by  him  into  an  insu- 
perable difficnlty — namely,  the  concept  of  self-existence.  He 
felt  and  saw  that  we  can  have  no  adequate,  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  self -existence.  A  concept  of  this  kind,  manifestly 
impossible  under  the  finite  conditions  of  human  intellect,  he 
made  the  goal  of  his  efforts  and  the  object  of  his  mental  re- 
search. Naturally  he  was  baffled  in  his  quest  of  a  compre- 
hensive  notion  of  self-existence  which  He  alone  can  fully  for- 

'Summa  Contra  dent..  Lib.  I.  oap.,  XIU,  prope  ad  flnem.  'First  Principles,  p.  3T. 
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mulate  who  is  self- existence  itself.  His  fault  was  in  putting 
too  much  into  the  concept  itself  as  we  know  it  and  thereby 
belying  experience.  When  he  said  that  self -existence  was 
literally  unthinkable,  he  meant  that  it  was  such  according  to 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  own  philosophy.  If  the  acts  of  the 
human  intellect  be  nothing  more  than  certain  refined  effects  of 
organic  impressions  and  all  human  thinking  reduced  to  ideo- 
graphs reproducible  in  and  by  imagination,  we  certainly  can- 
not conceive  of  self -existence,  if  to  conceive  of  it  be  equiva- 
lent to  picturing  it  on  the  retina  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  the 
imaginative  faculty.  In  such  a  view  which  is  his,  all  univer- 
sal concepts  would  be  alike  inconceivable.  If,  in  addition, 
eternity  be  nothing  else  than  infinite  past  time,  which  he  asserts 
it  to  be,  eternal  self-existence  is  a  conceptual  impossibility. 

But  Spencer' s  difficulties  are  of  his  own  making.  He  makes 
no  distinction  between  "  comprehending  a  thing  thoronghly  " 
and  * '  conceiving  it  at  all. "  He  sets  up  ideal  requirements  and 
because  the  concept  which  he  actually  has  concerning  self- 
existence  falls  short  of  the  arbitrary  one  he  imagines  he  should 
have,  he  proceeds  to  fritter  away  into  the  unknowable  the  little 
knowledge  we  actually  do  possess  concerning  the  Absolute. 
Instead  of  holding  hard  by  the  concept,  such  as  experience 
furnishes  it,  he  endeavors  to  criticise  it  away  by  subjecting  it 
to  tests  which  are  foreign  to  it— namely,  comprehensiveness  and 
the  imagination's  power  to  reproduce  it.  But  his  criticism  is 
valuable  in  so  far  as  it  emphasizes  the  recognition  of  an  old 
truth  that  "  something  self -existent  is  somewhat  conceivable." 
If  it  were  not,  his  elaborate  criticism  would  have  a  more  than 
Hegelian  nothingness  for  its  point  of  rebuttal,  and  so  much  ado 
about  nothing  would  certainly  not  be  very  flattering  to  the  phi- 
losopher of  Down. 

The  ways  between  the  two  are  not  long  in  dividing.  Spen- 
cer dwells  upon  the  meagreness  of  detail  which  the  concept  of 
self -existence  contains  and  relegates  it  to  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
knowable. St.  Thomas,  however,  holding  to  the  fact  that  such 
a  concept  is  actually  given,  essays  the  analysis  of  its  content. 
Thenecessity  of  aFirst  Cause,  which  Spencer  deems  unavoidable, 
the  great  Dominican  takes  as  the  ground-stone  on  which  to  rest 
his  subsequent  reasonings.  The  concept  of  a  being  wholly  un- 
caused and  wholly  independent,  to  which  human  reason  is  im- 
pelled by  reflection  on  the  data  of  experience,  is  for  him  in  very 
reality  a  concept  of  self-existence.  On  this  he  lays  stress  and 
upon  its  elaboration  he  concentrates  his  attention. 

With  him,  the  domain  of  such  a  concept  is  the  intellect. 
An  after-idea  such  as  this  is  not  pictureable  in  the  imagination, 
neither  is  it  essentially  cognizable  nor  fully  and  intimately 
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known.  Nay  more,  a  comprehensive  concept  of  such  an  exist- 
ence is  not  only  not  had,  but  is  impossible,  whether  in  this  life 
or  in  the  vision  of  the  blessed.  In  its  full  nature  and  essence, 
self-existence  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  thinking.  In  this 
sense  he  agrees  with  Spencer  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable. 
But  all  the  while  he  never  once  loses  sight  of  the  great  known 
fact,  to  which  all  searchers  of  nature  are  irrevocably  committed, 
that  there  is  a  self -existent  Being,  surely  though  inadequately 
known,  really  though  inadequately  conceivable.  For  compre- 
hension is  not  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  but  the  highest,  and 
the  knowledge  which  we  actually  have  concerning  self -existence 
cannot  be  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  such  knowledge  is  not 
full,  all-embracing  and  thoroughly  comprehensive. 

Thus  Spencer's  impossibility  of  infinite  past  time  is  irrel- 
evant. The  concept  of  self-existence,  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
is  inadequate,  does  not  set  forth  and  explicitly  express  the 
duration  of  such  a  being.  The  nature  of  its  duration  is  impli- 
citly discoverable  in.  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  empirical  phe- 
nomena and  of  change  cannot  apply  to  an  existence  unique 
and  apart  from  theirs.  The  conception  of  indefinite  possible 
time  is  very  easy  when  we  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  an 
indefinite  series  of  successive  changes  before  or  after  any  given 
moment.  But  to  say  with  Spencer  that  self-existence  implies 
the  conception  of  actually  infinite  past  time  is  to  measure  the 
unchangeable  continuance  of  a  self-existent  being  after  the 
manner  of  beings  subject  by  their  very  natnre  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  change.  It  is  an  unphilosophic  attempt  to  apply  the  same 
standard  of  measurement  to  two  essentially  distinct  kinds  of 
duration.  After  all,  succession  is  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
ception of  time,  and  where  there  is  and  can  be  no  succession, 
time  is  an  impossibility.  The  concept  of  self -existence  which 
excludes  succession  cannot  therefore  be  measured  by  time, 
whether  finite  or  infinite,  actual  or  possible.  A  self- existent 
act  is  not  guageable  by  the  standards  of  imperfection.  Agnos- 
ticism at  its  best  is  but  an  extravagant  confusion  of  the  mono- 
theistic position. 

Thus  while  Spencer's  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  judge  self- 
existence  by  conditions  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  its  con- 
cept, St.  Thomas  remains  within  the  sphere  of  the  legitimate 
idea  afforded  him  by  experience  and  proceeds  calmly  to  the 
work  of  its  elaboration.  Induction  is  his  basis,  deduction  his 
guide  to  further  conclusions. 

Agreeing  with  Spencer  that  the  Absolute  is  not  fully  com- 
prehensible as  to  its  innermost  nature  and,  therefore,  in  this- 
sense  unknowable,  he  does  not,  like  the  latter,  lose  sight  of 
the  one  great  fact  that  theexistence  of  the  Absolute  is  demanded 
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by  experience  as  a  necessity  and  is  known  and  formulated 
through  the  agency  of  a  painstaking  analysis.  He  does  not 
commit  the  logical  fallacy  of  asserting  that  because  God  is  not 
comprehensively  knowable  in  the  intimacy  of  His  essence,  His 
existence  is  likewise  unknowable.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  shut  his  eyes  to  a  truth  into  which  all  causal  research 
must  eventually  resolve  itself. 

After  establishing  that  God  is  inadequately  conceivable 
and  as  inadequately  knowable,  St.  Thomas  notes  that  God  and 
creatures  each  exist :  the  one  as  demonstrably  uncaused,  the- 
other  as  demonstrably  caused :  the  one  with  the  full  reason  of 
His  own  existence  within  Himself,  the  other  with  the  reason, 
of  its  existence  in  another  from  which  it  must  needs  borrow 
its  every  shred  of  reality.  He  proceeds  forthwith  to  compare 
these  existences  and  ends  in  the  assertion  that  both  are  in 
some  wise  similar. 

Here  lies  the  rock  of  scandal  for  many.  The  word  "simi- 
larity" calls  up  anthropomorphic  shudderings  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  delicate 
meaning  of  the  term.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  similarity? 
Let  us  turn  again  to  the  great  Dominican  for  answer. 

From  what  has  jnst  been  said  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
similarity  in  existence.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  tan- 
gible form  by  the  statement  that  both  God  and  creatures  are 
real  actual  existences.  We  are  using,  it  will  be  observed,  but 
two  ideas,  both  guaranteed  by  clear  experience — the  caused 
existence  of  things,  the  uncaused  existence  of  the  Creator,, 
which  these  very  things  in  the  mind  of  Spencer  himself  im- 
peratively demand. 

Nor  can  we  be  accused  of  fault  of  method  when  we  thus 
compare  the  Creator  and  His  creatures.  We  have  first  argued 
from  the  data  of  experience  and  reached  an  idea  of  the  Un- 
caused Reality.  We  have  postulated  nothing,  neither  have 
we  begged  the  question  at  issue  when  so  doing.  For  it  is  only 
after  reaching  an  idea  of  the  Absolute,  i.  e.,  of  God,,  that  we 
have  begun  to  compare  our  ideas  each  with  the  other,  God  with 
creatures.  In  doing  so  we  have  the  products  of  two  analyses,, 
and  on  the  comparison  of  these  two  products  the  nature  of 
similarity  must  now  be  made  to  rest. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  two  analytic  products  it  is  clear 
that  the  similarity  of  existence  is  neither  specific  nor  generic. 
Self-existence  stands  in  an  order  peculiarly  its  own,  and  is 
therefore  unclassifiable,  for  it  can  have  no  generic  or  specific 
agreement  with  objects  which  necessarily  involve  a  received 
and  borrowed  existence.    The  similarity,  therefore,  in  exist- 
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•ence  can  be  none  other  than  analogical — namely,  a  real  pro- 
portional relation. 

St.  Thomas  proceeds  to  elaborate  the  notion  which  induc- 
tion and  deduction  have  furnished  by  showing  that  the  simi- 
larity between  the  world  and  God  is  not  reciprocal,  that  is,  the 
reverse  is  not  true  of  God  with  regard  to  things.  Nor  should 
this  surprise  us.  Similarity  between  two  things  is  reciprocal 
when  each  possesses  properly  and  fully  some  common  quality. 
Bat  where  one  thing  alone  possesses  the  quality  to  the  full  and 
the  other  only  an  imitation,  a  participation  of  it,  the  latter  is 
■similar  to  the  former,  although  the  converse  does  not  hold  good. 
A  painted  portrait  is  like  the  hero  which  it  represents.  The 
hero  himself,  we  would  not  think  of  saying  it  strictly,  is  like 
"the  portrait.  Thus  creatures  have  through  a  deficient  partici- 
pation that  which  God  has  in  all  perfection— namely,  existence. 
And  so  it  is  that  though  things  be  like  unto  God,  it  does  not 
-follow  that  God  is  like  unto  things. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  likeness,  the  similarity  is  im- 
perfect. Creatures  are  like  unto  God  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sent His  perfections,  and  at  the  same  time  are  very  unlike  Him, 
because  their  perfections  are  found  in  God  in  a  vastly  different 
-way  and  according  to  a  self-existent,  not  a  finite  nature.  In 
-the  light  of  similarity  such  as  this,  the  spectre  of  anthropo- 
morphism is  made  to  vanish. 

Here  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  notion  of  God's 
knowableness  —  analogical  proportion  of  existence  between 
^creatures  and  God.    The  similarity,  the  likeness  of  creature  to 
the  Creator  is,  properly  speaking,  expressible  only  in  an  agree- 
ment of  two  proportions.    Creatures:  Their  existence: :  God: 
Pure  self -existence.    In  this  manner  alone  is  the  great  problem 
-of  the  Absolute  to  be  studied.    The  knowableness  of  the  Abso- 
lute depends  upon  a  similarity  of  proportions,  just  as  if  one 
were  to  put  it  mathematically  6:3::  100 :  50.    The  greater  or 
lesser  distance  between  the  perfections  of  different  natures  does 
not  affect  the  proportionality, — 2: 1::  6:  3  remaining  unaffected, 
-should  we  choose  to  write  it  2:  1::  1,000:  600.    When  men 
begin  to  realize  the  force  and  beauty  of  reasoning  such  as  this 
they  will  be  spared  a  great  many,  and  alas  !  too  frequent  logi- 
cal pitfalls.   To  say  that  this  view  fritters  away  the  idea  of  God 
to  a  mere  abstraction,  is  to  acknowledge  one  of  two  impossibil- 
ities, either  that  we,  as  finite,  should  be  better  able  to  grasp 
the  infinite,  or  that  the  infinite  should  become  finite  for  the  sole 
sake  that  we  might  compass  it  with  knowledge. 

The  knowableness  of  God  corresponds  to  this  analogical  simi- 
larity between  creatures  and  Creator.  We  conceive  the  perfec- 
tions of  creatures  to  be  in  God  originally  and  superabundantly. 
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Originally:  because,  as  all  efficient  causes  contain  their  effects 
in  the  active  power  they  have  to  produce  them,  self-existence 
which  is  really  and  conceptually  the  source  of  all,  must  of  ne- 
cessity hold  all  within  itself  after  the  manner  of  its  own  sub- 
lime nature.    For  existence  is  the  perfection  of  all  things, 
whether  substance  or  quality,  attribute  or  property.  Super- 
abundantly: that  is,  without  imperfection  and  in  the  most 
noble  manner. 

The  imperfections  of  creatures  do  not  come  from  God  as  cause, 
but  result  from  their  original  nothingness,  and  the  fact  that 
they  borrow  existence  from  Another  who  could  not  create  an 
infinitely  perfect  being  for  the  reason  that  infinity  and  created 
reality  are,  in  combination,  self-destructive,  impossible.  The 
infinite  power  of  God  is  not  exhausted  in  creation,  any  more  than 
the  power  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  loses  its  efficiency  to  enter  into 
combinations  though  it  may  have  done  so  for  ages.  If  a  simple 
atom  does  not  lose  an  iota  of  its  power  by  the  constant  work  it 
is  perpetually  accomplishing,  what  a  lesson  for  us  concerning 
the  infinite  power  of  Him,  who  is  a  boundless  sea  of  essence  and 
existence !  He  has  without  imperfection  the  perfections  of  all 
superabundantly. 

Again,  we  have  said,  God  contains  all  perfections  of  creatures 
in  a  most  noble  manner,  that  is,  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
For  there  is  nothing  to  limit  His  existence,  and  what  is 
scattered  piecemeal  through  a  multitude  of  effects,  is  united  in 
Him  in  one  completely  rounded  whole  of  pure  and  infinite 
actuality.  In  this  sense  is  God  truly  remote  from  all  and  dwell- 
ing in  inaccessible  majesty. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  perfections  of  creatures, 
whatever  they  be,  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  in  the  deficient 
manner  in  which  they  are  found  in  creatures.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  mode  is  denied  of  God;  the  perfection,  whatever  it 
is,  is  affirmed  of  Him  in  the  highest  degree.  We  will  go  fur- 
ther. There  are  certain  perfections  in  things  which  concep- 
tually involve  no  defect,  as  wisdom,  goodness.  Such  as  these 
are,  with  all  propriety,  affirmable  of  God,  who,  in  one  simple 
existence,  possesses  all  perfections  unitedly,  fully,  and  abso- 
lutely. Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  metaphysical  reason 
back  of  the  attribution  of  all  such  perfections  to  God,  for  ex- 
ample, wisdom,  is  not  the  sole  derivation  of  wisdom  from  the 
foantain-head  of  the  Deity — the  cause  has  nothing  from  the 
«flfect — but  the  imitation  by  creatures  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
itseJf .  The  motive  of  this  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  God 
was  intelligent  and  full  of  wisdom  before  creatures  sprang  into 
existence  and  did  not  acquire  this  attribute  from  them,  but  re- 
flected it  in  them. 
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Other  perfections  there  are  which  imply  in  themselves  a 
certain  amount  of  modal  imperfection  as  the  direct  result  of 
their  finite  nature.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  attribu- 
tion to  God  of  the  powers  of  sight,  understanding  thereby  a 
knowledge  of  visible  objects  through  a  faculty  conjoined  with 
an  organ  of  sense.  These  cannot  be  affirmed  of  God  except  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  The  reason  is  that,  though  perfections 
in  their  way,  they  are  not  pure,  and  result  directly  from  finite 
and  less  noble  conditions.  All  that  pertains  to  the  nobility 
of  creatures  does  not  pertain  to  the  nobility  of  the  Creator,  who 
exceeds  all  beyond  measure.  Ferocity  ennobles  the  lion.  It 
would  redound  to  man's  conceptual  discredit,  even  though  he 
be  the  lion's  superior  as  the  centre-piece  of  creation. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  weighs  well  in  the 
balance  of  a  critical  reason  his  every  statement  concerning  God. 
He  has  left  us  page  after  page  in  his  Summa  Theologica  of  care- 
ful discernment  between  the  words  and  ideas  through  which  we 
stammer  out  our  notions  of  the  Deity.  So  far  from  being  an- 
thropomorphic, he  carefully  discriminates  against  any  such  in- 
terpretation. His  two  ways  of  expressing  God,  to  wit,  by 
denying  all  imperfections  and  by  affirming  all  perfection,  cover 
the  ground  required  in  the  problem. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  Hamilton  made  of  the  argument  from 
analogy  might  strike  some  readers  of  these  pages  as  weakening 
the  position  we  have  been  sustaining.  To  such  as  these  we 
would  suggest  a  consideration  of  the  following.  According  to 
the  doctrine  which  we  have  just  been  exposing,  God  is  known 
by  affirmation  and  denial.  By  affirmation,  God  is  known  from 
those  perfections  which  He  is1  and  by  negation  He  is  known 
from  those  things  which  Be  is  not. 2  The  latter  is,  as  apparent, 
the  chief  mode  relied  upon  in  our  investigations  of  the  concept 
of  God.  We  affirm  perfection  and  at  the  same  time  deny  its 
mode,  its  limit,  its  condition  in  creatures.  We  remove  all  im- 
perfection entirely  from  Him  and  in  this  wise  essay  to  reach 
some  glimmering  knowledge  of  God's  eternal  self -hood. 8 

This  would  appear  to  make  God,  as  Hamilton  said,  a  pro- 
duct of  negative  thinking,  a  bundle  of  negations.  Let  us  look 
critically  into  the  worth  of  this  statement. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  of  logic  that  the  more  we  penetrate 
into  and  discover  the  differences  of  any  object  from  all  others, 
the  more  perfect  knowledge  do  we  reach  of  the  object  itself. 
Whence,  in  establishing  its  definition,  we  first  classify  the  genus- 
and  then  add  the  differences  which  mark  it  off  from  all  others. 

'Ex  Us  quae  eat.  "Ex  lis  quae  non  est.  These  striking:  expressions  are  from  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  De  Sanota  et  Consubet.  Trinit.,  Dial.  I.  "For  theory  of  analogy  in  St.  Augustine, 
of.  Aug.  in  Ioannem.  III.,  tract.  38,  No.  7;  Ibid,  tract  XIII.;  Ibid,  Sermo  de  verbis  ApostoU; 
lib.  contra  Meudaclum,  cap.  X.;  De  Trlnltate,  Lib.  V.,  oap.  XIII. 
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"In  this  wise  we  acquire  complete  knowledge  of  the  object's 
nature.  But  as  this  is  impossible  with,  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
\s  above  all  classification  and  irreducible  to  any  genus  or  species, 
we  cannot  distinguish  it  from  other  objects  by  affirmative  dif- 
ferentiations. Thus  when  I  deny  of  God  that  He  is  corporeal, 
a  body,  I  distinguish  him  from  all  such.  If  I  deny  again  that 
He  is  an  accidental  being,  I  affirm  implicitly  that  He  is  some- 
thing else.  Proceeding  thus,  I  come  to  know  what  God  is  not. 
But  all  the  while  I  am  denying,  I  am  implicitly  affirming,  just 
as  when  I  deny  that  man  is  a  lion,  I  do  not  deny  all  reality  of 
him,  but  that  only  which  is  comprised  in  a  lion's  nature.  A 
residual  product  is  left  over  after  denial — namely,  He  is  not 
the  particular  object  denied,  but  something  else.  I  do  not  deny 
perfections  of  God  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  Him,  but  to 
demonstrate  His  sublimity  and  excellence.  If  I  did  not  know 
something  of  God,  I  could  not  deny  anything  of  Him,  because 
affirmation  must  precede  denial. 

If  therefore,  I  affirm  before  I  deny,  what  is  the  result  ?  I 
first  affirm  wisdom  and  I  say  that  God  is  wise.  But  as  wisdom 
is  in  God  in  a  more  perfect  way  than  in  creatnres,  I  deny  that 
God's  wisdom  stops  at  the  nature  of  human  wisdom  such  as  I 
see  it.  Does  not  this  mean  that  God  is  over-wise  as  compared 
to  creatures  %  The  negation  does  not  destroy  what  has  been 
said  in  the  affirmation,  but  simply  denotes  that  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  affirmation  should  be  understood  in  a  sense 
more  noble  than  we  are  prepared  fully  to  comprehend.  In  this 
wise,  so  far  from  destroying  our  positive  knowledge  negation 
perfects  it,  because  in  the  denial  of  an  imperfection  a  greater 
perfection  is  indirectly  affirmed. 

Consideration  of  thoughts  such  as  these  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press us  that  in  St.  Thomas  we  are  dealing  with  a  genius  who 
was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  ground  over  which  the 
human  intellect  is  forced  to  travel  carefully  and  slowly  if  it 
would  be  sure  of  firmest  footing.  Once  the  nature  of  the  simi- 
larity between  creatures  and  Creator  is  sifted  down  to  propor- 
tional analogy,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that  we  are  con- 
structing God  after  human  fashion  or  projecting  Him  without 
warrant  out  of  our  own  finite  consciousness.  Close  reasonings 
there  are  and  must  be  in  such  a  problem.  But  these  in  no  wise 
impair  the  discussional  worth  and  objective  validity  of  the 
position  of  St.  Thomas. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  similarity,  such  the  basis  of  attribut- 
ing to  God  the  perfections  of  creatures  in  a  way  compatible 
with  His  self-subsisting  nature.    God  is  not  reconstructed 
through  the  principle  of  analogy  as  though  he  were  a  sum  total 
of  abstractions,  but  the  concept  of  self-existence  which  expe- 
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rience  intrudes  upon  us  is  broadened,  deepened,  rounded  out 
by  such  considerations.  Nor  should  this  surprise  us.  The 
nature  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  it  understands  the  sim- 
plest realities  by  breaking  them  into  a  multiplicity  of  partial 
considerations,  and  by  piecing  these  latter  together  again  into- 
the  synthesis  of  a  whole.  The  piecing  together  is  a  mental 
process,  an  aid  to  a  further  conception.  It  is  as  serviceable 
and  as  useless  as  a  scaffolding  ;  serviceable  and  necessary  in 
reaching  the  heights  we  would  attain  unto ;  useless  once  the 
goal  is  reached. 

VIII. — Thb  Creation-Idea  and  Modern  Science. 

The  underdrift  of  modern  science  is  toward  an  all-pervad- 
ing unity.  Powerful  research  work  has  called  forth  from  the 
depth  of  things  an  answer  which  Augustine  received  long  ages 
since  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  when  they  bade  him  seek 
their  cause  above  and  beyond  their  floral  selves.  The  scat- 
tered fragments  which  mere  analysis  yields  up  to  the  pains- 
taking observer  will  not  remain  apart.  They  are  beaded  to- 
gether in  a  rosary  of  relations.  The  more  one  plunges  into* 
the  consideration  of  realities  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  pleas- 
ureable  knowledge  afforded  by  the  plunging,  the  more  does- 
one  feel  that  each  apparently  separate  reality  reaches  out  to 
some  other  of  its  kind  by  a  hidden  bond  that  makes  for  unity 
and  suggests  the  presence  of  some  great  polarizing  power.  The 
spectrum  has  made  the  heavenly  bodies  tell  their  mute  story 
of  themselves  and  assert  their  kinship  with  the  elements  which 
we  know  and  see  more  immediately  about  us.  The  ether  acts- 
as  a  vast  telegraphic  system  between  the  wheeling  worlds,  flash- 
ing the  quivers  of  the  one  into  the  very  heart  of  the  other. 
Purpose  is  seen  in  the  steady  march  of  the  universe  towards, 
its  goal,  and  is  discernible  under  the  petals  of  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows.  In  the  midst  of  variety,  do  what  one  will, 
order  thrusts  itself  into  consideration.  Events  that  seem  the 
furthermost  apart  are  on  deeper  search  found  to  be  in  close 
communion.  Analysis  has  at  last  made  evident  the  need  of 
its  consort,  synthesis ;  men  are  gradually  beginning  to  realize 
what  St.  Thomas  struggled  to  express  some  centuries  since, 
that  the  vast  network  of  interacting  objects  which  men  call 
Nature  is  throbbing  with  the  unison  of  a  mighty  purpose  and 
impelled  ever  onwards  toward  the  goal,  dramatically,  irre- 
sistibly. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  suggestive  of  an  all-pervad- 
ing Unity  actually  at  work  in  the  heart  and  fibre  of  the  world, 
have  impressed  modern  theistic  thinkers  with  the  solemn 
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thought  that  the  idea  of  God  hitherto  entertained  needs  radi- 
cal reshaping.    The  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  change 
there  is  constancy  of  development,  in  the  midst  of  death,  decay 
and  apparent  confusion  there  is  the  steady  march  of  purpose, 
has  burst  upon  some  minds  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  new 
revelation.    When  examined  critically,  however,  it  all  turns 
out  to  be  an  old  truth  arrived  at  by  new  avenues,  the  mere  ac- 
centuation of  an  old  belief,  not  the  trumpet-blast  of  a  new 
discovery.    The  hypothesis  of  evolution  in  the  minds  of  many 
has  brought  God  closer  to  things,  has  made  it  impossible  to 
banish  Him  from  the  field  of  phenomena.    To  read  the  writ- 
ings of  such  men  and  to  note  their  insistence  upon  God's 
presence  in  nature  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  whole 
world  was  of  opposite  persuasion.1  The  notion  seems  preva- 
lent among  such  that  the  doctrine  of  creation  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  a  God  who  completed  the  world  in  the  twilight  of 
the  ages  and  remained  away  from  it  ever  since  lost  in  the  com- 
pass of  His  own  infinity.    Fabulous  derivations  of  the  crea- 
tion-idea are  peddled  out  in  the  guise  of  scientific  hypotheses 
and  men  are  urged  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  that  it  no  longer 
answers  the  needs  of  science  which  demands  a  Deity  that  has 
actually  something  to  do  with  the  world  of  realities  in  which 
we  live,  who  is  its  heart,  its  life,  the  controller  of  its  forces, 
the  goal  of  its  destinies. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  thought 
that  Creation  implies  subsequent  inertia  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator,  a  sort  of  "divine  absenteeism,"  to  paraphrase  Car- 
lyle's  sneering  allusion. 

Creation,  rightly  understood,  gives  to  the  idea  of  God  the 
one  essential  characteristic  which  saves  the  divine  Being  from 
gross  confusion  and  identity  with  the  force  and  matter  of  the 
universe — the  characteristic  of  complete  distinction  from  it  in 
nature.  It  implies  none  of  the  crudities  to  which  Prof.  Fiske 
refu  ses  to  subscribe.  Distinction  does  not  mean  God' s  absence, 
nor  does  creation  imply  utter  inactivity.  God's  separation 
from  the  world  by  nature  does  not  involve  his  separation  from 
it  in  power,  guidance  and  continuous  development. 

A  creator  who  is  not  also  an  upholder,  a  conservator,  is  a 
myth.  There  is  as  much  absurdity  in  admitting  continuous 
existence  of  reality  without  continuous  creation,  as  there  would 
be  in  admitting  actual  sunlight  from  a  sun  that  had  ceased  to 
irradiate.    When  conservation  is  called  perpetual  creation,  it 

'One  of  the  great  sources  of  misunderstanding  nowadays  is  tbe  new  terminology  wblob 
hmm  come  Into  use.  Tbe  old  phrases  seem  weighted  down  with  a  meaning-  they  can  no  longer 
oarrr  Bspectolly  is  this  seen  in  economics  and  philosophy.  Perhaps  a  new  St.  Paul  will 
come  to  tell  men  that  the  God  whom  they  have  hidden  under  phrase  and  thus  made  unknown 
lithe  God  of  patristic  and  christian  conception. 
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is  not  meant  that  things  are  constantly  dropping  out  of  exist- 
ence and  as  constantly  returning  to  it.  This  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity.  It  simply  means  that  if  there  is  nothing 
in  things  to  warrant  our  belief  in  their  power  of  self-produo- 
tion — nothing  to  warrant  their  eternal  existence  of  themselves, 
there  certainly  is  nothing  to  make  us  scientifically  believe  that 
-a  reality  which  owed  the  entirety  of  its  being  to  another  for 
the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  does  not  remain  debtor  to  the 
same  power  every  additional  moment  that  such  existence  con- 
tinues to  endure.  If  the  sun  produced  illumination  of  the  at- 
mosphere centuries  since,  it  must  continue  its  action  to-day, 
else  all  actual  illumination  is  impossible. 

The  Creation-idea  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  other  cosmic 
theories  with  none  of  their  vices.  It  rejects  emphatically  their 
one  most  ignoble  feature.  It  excludes  God  as  the  formal  cause 
or  formal  constituent  of  this  universe  of  realities.  God  is  the 
efficient  and  the  final  cause,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  He 
hurled  the  universe  into  existence,  and  He  has  as  much  to  do 
with  it  to  day  as  on  creation's  dawn.  Out  of  His  power,  infi- 
nite and  eternal,  things  that  were  not,  came  to  be.  They  came 
from  no  preexistent,  except  the  preexisting  power  of  God,  the 
infinite  actuality  of  which  they  are  but  meagre  participations. 
It  rejects  God  as  part  of  things,  as  compounded  with  them, 
as  identical  with  their  fleeting,  finite  selves.  It  does  not  pre- 
clude His  presence,  His  power,  His  actual  working  in  things. 
It  rejects  Pantheism  as  ignoble,  a  sort  of  blind  necessity  and 
gross  confusion.  It  lays  down  the  facts  that  God  made  things  ex- 
ist that  were  previously  non-existent,  that  He  upholds  them  by 
His  power,  that  He  rules  their  actions,  supplies  them  with  ac- 
tuality to  be  and  power  to  do,  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  re- 
ality in  them  that  is  not  of  His  pure  giving.  But  it  denies  that 
things  are  God  or  that  God  is  things.  He  is  distinct  from  them 
as  all-perfect  reality  must  be  from  the  finite  and  imperfect,  as 
the  Giver  from  the  gifts  of  His  hands. 

But  it  admits  all  the  while  that  He  is  intimately  present  in 
them,  that  He  has  more  to  do  with  their  workings  than  they 
have  themselves,  that  their  myriad  individual  natures  act  of 
themselves  through  Him  and  He  in  them.  He  is  not  a  far-off 
deity,  but  a  God  creating,  conserving,  provident  and  predestin- 
ing. The  existence  of  the  tiniest  atom  as  well  as  every  parti- 
cle of  its  force  comes  from  Him.  The  outlay  of  its  little  store 
of  power  is  by  virtue  of  His  infinite  reservoir  of  self.  He 
gives  without  losing.  Things  receive  their  nature,  their  pow- 
ers, their  every  act  from  Him,  are  moved  by  Him  in  every  opera- 
tion, remain  within  the  bounds  He  set  them,  and  march  ever 
-onwards  toward  the  purpose  that  He  wills.    Everything  they 
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have  is  borrowed,  yet  none  the  less  is  all  reality  real  without 
being  the  reality  of  God,  and  God  is  real  without  being  the 
reality  of  creatures.  The  crudity  is  in  Professor  Piske's  concep- 
tion, not  in  the  traditional  idea  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Christian  Era. 

Things  and  God  act  simultaneously.  Two  causes  are  at 
work — the  Creator  and  the  creature.  The  universal  and  the 
particulars.  Every  finite  effect  is  due  to  both,  referable  to 
both,  though  unequally  and  in  different  measure.  There  is 
unity  in  the  individual  causes  when  at  work,  because  He  gives 
the  power  to  work  and  the  instinct  that  seeks  the  goal  particu- 
lar, and  thus  contributes  the  quota  of  light  and  shade  to  na- 
ture's picture  of  purpose.  He  is  everywhere,  though  not  con- 
tained in  space.  He  acts  everywhere  a  pulse  of  life  is  beating 
or  a  coral  reef  is  forming  in  the  depths  of  a  silver  sea.  He  is 
in  all,  acts  in  all,  moves  all,  guides  all,  controls  all,  yet  is  He 
none  of  the  works  of  His  hands,  though  the  universe  is  a  pur- 
poseful activity  and  the  heavens  a  rosary  strung  with  beaded 
stars.1 

He  is  infinitely  distant  from  them  in  nature.  But  this 
does  not  imply  absence  from  the  field  of  phenomena.  It  means 
that  despite  His  presence  He  is  the  pure  actuality  infinitely 
different  in  His  constitution  from  the  petty  realities  which  are 
but  as  nothing  in  His  sight. 

"Some  of  Professor  Fiske's  oonoeptions  of  the  "  Dark  Ago  "  theology  are,  to  use  his  own 
word .  barbaric.  He  nays"  (page  1(W :  "  To  conceive  of  physical  forces  as  powers  of  which  the 
action  could  Id  any  wise  be  'substituted  for  the  action  of  the  Deity  would  in  suoh  a  ease  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  '  Suoh  a  conception  involves  the  idea  of  Ood  as  remote  from  the 
world  and  acting  upon  It  from  outside.  The  whole  notion  of  what  theological  writers  are 
food  of  calling  secoudary  causes'  involves  suoh  an  idea  of  God."  First  of  all,  no  philoso- 
phic writer  or  the  "Dark  Ages"  would  dream  of  saying  that  physlonl  forces  were  powers 
whose  action  could  be  substituted,  etc.  Only  in  our  own  day  have  the  distinct  notions  of 
force,  power  and  action  been  grossly  oonfused,  to  the  real  detriment  of  soience.  (Cf.  The 
Correlation  of  Physical  Foroes,  by  Grove,  pp.  13, 15,  and  3d.)  Professor  Fiske  reads  into  the 
scholastic  notions  the  peculiar  phasesof  Mill's  Philosophy  of  Causes.  He  judges  the  School- 
men from  Mill's  point  of  view  without  first  ascertaining  theirs.  We  know  no  scholastic 
writer  of  repute  woo  conceived  of  physical  forces  as  powers  whoso  action  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  God.  Action  Is  the  exertion  of  power.  Force,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
amount  of  the  exertion,  or  the  quantity  of  the  action,  as  measured  by  the  effect  it  Is  able  to 
produoe.  To  say  therefore  that  forces  were  powers  was  past  all  scholastic  belief.  But  what 
is  more  unworthy  still  is  Professor  Fiske's  view  of  the  then  current  theologio  position.  No 
one  ever  dreamt  of  holding  that  the  actions  of  secondary  causes  were  substituted  for  those 
of  the  Deity.  Professor  Fiske  simply  describes  a  past  that  never  was  a  preseut.  The  doctrine 
held  then  as  now  is  simply  this  :  God  and  creatures  are  not  partial  causes.  They  are  two 
complete  causes,  each  producing  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  manner.  The  effe  ot  lsdue 
to  both,  but  the  mode  of  producing  it  is  different  in  each.  God  acts  as  the  universal  cause. 
Creatures  act  as  particular  and  Unite  oauses.  It  is  the  same  philosophio  faot  that  underlies 
the  production  of  a  statue  by  a  sculptor  and  his  chisel.  Both  contribute  to  the  effect,  each  In 
the  proper  way.  The  thought  that  the  oreature's  action  was  substituted  for  that  of  God  no 
more  crossed  the  imagination  of  a  scholastic  than  the  thought  that  the  action  of  a  chisel  Is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  sculptor  would  be  entertained  nowadays.  How  could  they  hold 
such  a  view  when  the  keynote  to  the  position  of  St.  Thomas  on  God's  indwelling  In  nature  is 
such  that  be  gives  expression  to  his  thought  In  the  following :  "The  first  cause  exerts  more 
productional  activity  on  the  effect  of  the  second  cause  than  the  second  cause  itself."  (Causa 
prima  est  vchemeotlorls  Impression!*  supra  causatum  causae  secundae  quam  ipsa  causa 
•sounds.  IV.  Dist.  liJ,  art.  1,  ad.  2.)  The  second  cause  was  never  a  substitute  for  the  first. 
Socb  an  Idea  Is  puerile  and  unphllosophio.  Yet  Professor  Fiske  says  it  is  oommon.  He  gives 
no  reference  and  cites  no  authority.  He  may  not  believe  In  cause  as  Implying  the  notion  of 
pro!  act  Ion  since  he  follows  John  Stuart  Mill's  system,  whioh  Jevons  (Pure  Logic  and  Other 
Minor  Works,  p.  201)  does  not  hesitate  to  characterize  as  an  Incubus  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
philosophy  But  because  he  does  not  believe  in  oause  as  Implying  production  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  Judge  those  who  do  believe  suoh,  by  the  standard  of  those  who  do  not.  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  Is  stating  a  position,  and  should  state  It  fairly,  not  invent  it. 
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Without  creation,  distinction  is  impossible.  Without  dis- 
tinction, Pantheism  is  the  legitimate  outcome.  Prof.  Piske 
distinguishes  in  vain  when  he  makes  out  the  God  of  the  Theist 
different  from  that  of  the  Pantheist,  on  the  score  that  he  is 
not  blind  force  but  omnipresent  energy.  What  is  this  energy 
at  the  heart  of  the  circling  worlds?  Is  it  the  very  cosmic  en- 
ergies themselves  or  something  apart  and  distinct  from  them  ? 
If  it  be  these  very  energies,  no  process  of  reasoning  can  make 
his  position  other  than  Pantheistic.  Recourse  to  omnipresent 
energy  as  against  blind  force  is  a  makeshift.  For  intelligent 
or  blind,  force  is  force  still,  energy  is  energy,  and  if  God  be 
either,  the  world  is  God,  however  much  subtlety  may  distin- 
guish or  ingenuity  substitute. 

Theism  is  removed  from  Pantheism  in  words,  in  formula 
only  and  not  in  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  each. 
And.  if  Prof.  Piske  objects  to  this  view  as  foreign  to  his  con- 
siderations, he  must  simply  be  struggling  to  express  what  the 
nobler  stream  of  thought  within  us  all  must  outpour  eventu- 
ally— the  idea  of  a  God  which  Augustine  outlined  and  Thomas 
of  Aquin  developed  to  the  highest — Eternal,  Infinite,  Personal 
Intelligence,  Will  and  Power,  back  of  all  phenomena,  under 
the  petals  of  the  meanest  flower,  nowhere  absent,  everywhere 
at  work,  the  source  of  all  phenomena,  because  the  cause  of 
them,  yet  not  identified  with  any  single  phenomenon,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  made  out  of  Him  but  by  Him,  are 
not  emanations  from  Him,  but  productions  of  His  infinite 
power. 

Such  a  concept  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  science,  of  philoso- 
phy— of  religion.  It  is  not  anthropomorphic,  unscientific,  un- 
philosophic  It  would  need  no  modification  even  if  Evolution 
had  made  good  its  myriad  claims.  The  very  insufficiency  of 
all  other  concepts  of  God  to  realize  Him  satisfactorily  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  victorious  truth  of  the  Creation-idea. 
Such  a  God  alone  is  one  whom  scientists  can  afford  to  adore 
and  whom  knowing  not,  their  very  struggles  at  expression 
reveal  and  their  meagre  makeshifts  proclaim  as  the  only  legi- 
timate outcome  of  modern  science.  Lest  this  latter  statement 
be  thought  a  burst  of  fervor  merely,  or  as  some  would  view  it, 
the  trumpery  of  a  defunct  metaphysic,  we  append  in  conclu- 
sion the  scientific  suggestion  of  the  Creation-idea  by  Prof. 
Clerk- Maxwell,  F.  R.  S.,  the  eminent  English  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher.1 

'This  quotation  furnishes  us  with  interesting  and  suggestive  considerations.  No  one  dis- 
agrees with  Mill  when  he  says  that  by  reasoning  from  the  faots  of  experience  we  can  never 
rise  to  the  oonvlction  that  the  specific  elementary  substances  of  things  (i.  e.  the  elements)  are 
created  out  of  nothing,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  known  to  us  asbeglnnlng  to  exist,  but  as 
constantly  enduring  throughout  all  changes.  To  argue  thus  is  faulty  in  the  admission  of  all. 
The  method  pursued  by  St.  Thomas  is  to  argue  from  experience  to  a  First  Cause  of  changes. 
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"The  molecule,  though  indestructible,  is  not  a  hard,  rigid 
body,  but  is  capable  of  internal  movements,  and  when  these  are 
excited,  it  emits  rays,  the  wave-length  of  which  is  a  measure 
for  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  molecule.  By  means  of  the 
spectroscope  the  wave-length  of  different  kinds  of  light  may  be 
compared  to  within  one  ten-thousandth  part.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  ascertained  not  only  that  molecules  taken  from  every 
specimen  of  hydrogen  in  our  laboratories  have  the  same  set  of 
periods  of  vibration,  but  that  light  having  the  same  set  of  periods 
of  vibration  is  emitted  from  the  sun  and  from  the  fixed  stars. 
We  are  thus  assured  that  molecules  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
of  our  hydrogen  exist  in  those  distant  regions,  or  at  least  did 
exist  when  the  light  by  which  we  see  them  was  emitted.  .  .  . 
Light,  which  is  to  us  the  sole  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
distant  worlds,  tells  us  also  that  each  of  them  is  built  of  mole- 
cules of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  find  on  earth.  A 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  whether  in  Sirius  or  Arctu- 
rus,  executes  its  vibrations  in  precisely  the  same  time.  Each 
molecule,  therefore,  throughout  the  universe,  bears  impressed  on 
it  the  stamp  of  a  metric  system  as  distinctly  as  does  the  metre 
of  the  Archives  of  Paris  or  the  double  royal  cubit  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Karnac.  No  theory  of  evolution  can  be  formed  to  account 
for  the  similarity  of  molecules;  for  evolution  necessarily  im- 
plies continuous  change,  and  the  molecule  is  incapable  of  growth 
or  decay,  of  generation  or  destruction.  None  of  the  processes 
of  nature,  since  the  time  when  nature  began,  have  produced 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  properties  of  any  molecule. 
We  are  therefore  unable  to  ascribe  either  the  existence  of  the 
molecules  or  the  identity  of  their  properties  to  the  operation  of 
any  of  the  causes  which  we  call  natural.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exact  quality  of  each  molecule  to  all  others  of  the  same 
kind  gives  it,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  well  said,  the  essential 
character  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  precludes  the  idea  of 
its  being  eternal  and  self-existent. 

Thus  we  have  been  led,  along  a  strictly  scientific  path,  very 
near  to  the  point  at  which  science  must  stop.  Not  that  science 
is  debarred  from  studying  the  internal  mechanism  of  a  molecule 
which  she  cannot  take  to  pieces,  any  more  than  from  investiga- 
ting an  organism  which  she  cannot  put  together.  But  in  tracing 
back  the  history  of  matter  science  is  arrested  when  she  assures 
herself,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  molecule  has  been  made,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  it  has  not  been  made  by  any  of  the  processes 

virion  Spencer  says  is  an  Inevitable  conclusion.  Once  this  First  Cause  is  established,  it  is  in 
order  to  inquiro  into  its  nature  and  the  relations  between  the  primitive  elements  of  matter 
and  the  First  Cause  itself.  Suoh  a  procedure  is  soundly  methodological.  Yet  Mill  attacks  at 
great  length  the  former  method,  forgetting,  evidently,  that  in  eo  doing  he  strikes  no  antogo- 
mst.  The  quotation  from  Clerk-Maxwell  is  from :  A  Lecture  on  Molecules  delivered  before 
the  British  Association  at  Bradford.— Nature,  September  25, 1878. 
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we  call  natural.  Science  is  incompetent  to  reason  upon  the 
creation  of  matter  itself  out  of  nothing.1  We  have  reached 
the  utmost  limit  of  our  thinking  faculties  when  we  have  ad- 
mitted that,  because  matter  cannot  be  eternal  and  self-exist- 
ent, it  must  have  been  created.  That  matter,  as  such,  should 
have  certain  fundamental  properties,  that  it  should  exist  ht 
space  and  be  capable  of  motion,  that  its  motion  should  be  per- 
sistent, and  so  on,  are  truths  which  may,  for  anything  we  know, 
be  of  the  kind  which  metaphysicians  call  necessary.  We  may 
use  our  knowledge  of  such  truths  for  purposes  of  deduction* 
but  we  have  no  data  for  speculating  as  to  their  origin.  But 
that  there  should  be  exactly  so  much  matter  and  no  more  in 
every  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  a  fact  of  a  very  different  order. 
.  .  .  Natural  causes,  as  we  know,  are  at  work,  which  tend 
to  modify,  if  they  do  not  at  length  destroy,  all  the  arrange- 
ments and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  whole  solar 
system.  Bnt  though,  in  the  course  of  ages,  catastrophes 
have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur,  in  the  heavens  ;  though  an- 
cient systems  may  be  dissolved,  and  new  systems  evolved  out 
of  their  rains,  the  molecules  out  of  which  those  systems  are 
built,  the  foundation-stones  of  the  material  universe,  remain 
unbroken  and  unworn.  They  continue  to  this  day  as  they  were 
created,  perfect  in  number  and  measure  and  weight,  and  from 
the  ineffaceable  characters  impressed  on  them  we  may  learn 
that  those  aspirations  after  accuracy  in  measurement,  truth 
in  statement,  and  justice  in  action,  which  we  reckon  among 
our  noblest  attributes  as  men,  are  ours  because  they  are  essential 
constituents  of  the  image  of  Him  who,  in  the  beginning,  created 
not  only  the  heaven  and  earth,  but  the  materials  of  which 
heaven  and  earth  consist." 

Edmund  T.  Shanahan. 


■It  is  competent,  however,  to  furnish  the  philosopher  with  all  the  materials  of  such  a 
reasoning-,  as  this  very  passage  clearly  shows. 
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In  the  opening  lecture  of  this  coarse  on  social  economics 
ior  the  academic  year  1895-96,  I  took  the  liberty  of  pointing 
out  to  you  the  fundamental  principles  relating  to  ethics  and 
economics  on  which  my  lectures  would  be  based,  and  I  then 
took  the  ground  that  while  ethics  could  not  supplant  econo- 
mics, neither  could  economics  rule  at  the  expense  of  ethics ; 
that  there  must  be  a  coordination  of  ethico-economic  princi- 
ples in  order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  just  industrial  con- 
ditions. In  the  present  course  many  lectures  will  be  devoted 
to  subjects  wherein  the  discussion  of  legislative  action  will 
become  prominent.  Suggested  reforms  through  legislative 
action  can  have  no  force  unless  the  standard  of  legislation  is 
of  the  highest  character.  It  is  well,  therefore,  in  opening  the 
work  of  the  present  year  to  fix  our  minds  upon  those  qualities 
And  those  elements  in  politics  which  must  inevitably  secure  the 
very  highest  grade  of  legislator,  and  consequently  that  form 
of  legislation  which  shall  comprehend  and  crystallize  the  truest 
and  the  best  elements  of  the  thought  of  the  nation.  I  have 
therefore  selected  for  the  subject  of  the  opening  lecture  of  this 
year's  course,  Religion  in  Politics. 

Religion,  in  a  comprehensive  sense  according  to  definition, 
includes  a  belief  in  the  being  and  perfection  of  God,  in  the 
revelation  of  His  will  to  man,  in  man's  obligation  to  obey  His 
■commands,  and  in  man's  accountableness  to  God;  and  it  also 
includes  true  godliness  or  purity  of  life,  with  the  practice  of 
all  moral  duties.  As  distinct  from  theology,  religion  is  godli- 
ness or  real  purity  in  practice,  consisting  in  the  performance 
of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men  and  ourselves, 
from  love  to  God  and  His  law. 

Politics,  in  the  true  sense,  means  the  science  of  government, 
or  that  part  of  ethics  which  consist  in  the  regulation  and  gov 
•ernment  of  a  nation  or  state,  for  the  preservation  of  its  safety, 
peace  and  prosperity ;  comprehending  the  defense  of  its  exist- 
ence and  rights  against  foreign  control  or  conquest,  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  protection  of 
its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  their  morals. 

'An  abstract  of  the  opening  lecture  in  the  course  for  1806-7  on  Social  Economics,  delivered 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America  November  2, 1806.  In  constructing  this  lecture  free  use 
has  been  made  of  "  Politics  for  Young  Americans."  by  Charles  Nordhoff ;  "  The  Nation."  by 
£Usba  Mulford,  and  "Comparative  Politics,"  by  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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Religion  in  politics  means  that  line  of  action  in  human, 
public  affairs,  which  best  does  honor  to  God's  laws,  preserves 
the  rights  and  conserves  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  greatest 
numbers ;  which  requires  of  us  that  high  duty  of  obedience  to 
God,  loyalty  to  our  own  consciences,  and  love  to  our  neigh- 
bors. 

Any  political  precepts,  parties  or  platforms,  demanding  less 
are  mere  machines  for  the  manipulation  of  the  masses  by  which 
private  ends  become  superior  to  public  needs. 

We,  Americans,  have  been  called  a  nation  of  politicians, 
because  all  men  had  the  right  to  seek  and  hold  office.  We 
should  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  a  nation  of  politicians,  because 
we  will  be  able  to  hold  our  public  men  and  ourselves  to  the 
strict  line  of  action  which  has  for  its  results  the  good  of  the 
town,  the  state  or  the  nation.  Public  men  should  have  that 
element  of  religion  which  carries  us  through  all  great  trials, 
and  which  will  give  to  them  the  courage  at  all  times  and  under 
all  temptations  to  do  the  right ;  to  vote  for  those  measures 
which  mean  the  most  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  They  need 
that  strength  of  character  which  perseveres  to  the  right,  and 
dares  too,  whether  it  brings  applause  or  ridicule  or  vilification ; 
they  must,  before  public  service  will  reach  the  plane  the  best 
morals  demand,  be  men  who  will  not  be  weak  in  office,  for 
weakness  in  office  is  only  another  name  for  wickedness. 

We  all  demand  in  public  men  more  than  we  are  willing  to 
secure  to  them,  and  while  we  may  believe  weakness  in  office  to 
be  wickedness,  we  must  have  a  care  that  as  electors  we  possess 
sufficient  strength  to  demand  the  men  to  serve  us  who  will  be 
found  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  us  instead  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. If  the  lofty  duty  of  administration  demands  the  very 
best  elements  of  character,  then  we  have  a  right  to  use  the  term 
religion  in  politics  and  to  associate  the  two  words  closely ;  we 
have  a  right  to  discuss  politics  in  the  light  of  religion. 

The  consideration  of  these  suggestions  naturally  leads  us  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  our  subject  logi- 
cally assumes  three  distinct  points  or  features, — the  obligation 
of  citizens  to  perform  political  duties,  the  obligation  of  offi- 
cials to  faithfully  administer  their  trusts,  and  the  obligation  of 
nations  to  observe  the  great  laws  of  humanity  in  the  treatment 
of  subjects  or  members,  and  in  their  dealing  with  weaker  pow- 
ers. Above  these  propositions  there  arises  the  question  whether 
the  state  or  nation  has  soul  or  is  born  of  God  ;  if  it  is  not,  if 
there  is  nothing  divine  in  the- superstructure,  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual has  no  moral  obligation  resting  upon  him  calling  him 
to  political  duty. 

Love  of  country  is  born  of  love  of  God.    This  may  be,  is,. 
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denied,  and  the  conclusion  avoided  by  extremists  and  pro- 
nounced enigmatic  by  the  press,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  no' 
age  in  which  it  has  been  more  clearly  recognized  in  the  thought 
of  statesmen  than  in  this.  Even  Napoleon  III.  said,  in  1868, 
• 'We  cannot  separate  our  love  of  country  from  our  love  of  God." 
It  is  in  such  a  religious  sentiment  that  citizenship  finds  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  relationship  to  a  creative  and  overruling  power. 
It  is  not  carelessly  that  human  lips  have  called  their  country 
the  fatherland,  nor  is  it  with  vague  and  idle  phrases,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  holy  and  son-like  sacrifice  and  in  solemn  crises,  that 
men  have  turned  to  their  country  as  the  protector  of  all.  Dear 
fatherland  has  called  forth  the  willing  sacrifice  of  those  who 
were  worthy.  The  life  of  the  individual  has  been  given  for  the 
life  of  the  nation.  The  offering  has  been  laid  upon  that,  which 
in  the  holiest  spirit  has  been  held  as  an  altar,  and  life  has  been 
given  in  that  sacrifice  in  which  life  is  found.  Our  country 
holds  the  homes  and  the  temples,  the  shrines  and  the  altars  of 
men,  the  types  of  the  thought  and  endeavor  and  conflict  and 
hope  of  humanity.  It  has  been  the  power  and  the  minister  of 
God  in  history  by  its  moral  personality,  and  it  is  in  its  moral 
being  that  it  has  been  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  enduring 
in  politics,  and  it  has  been  embodied  in  the  political  thought 
and  will  which  alone  have  been  constructive  in  the  state.  Aris- 
totle tells  us,  "the  end  of  the  state  is  not  merely  to  live,  but 
to  live  nobly,"  and  Hegel,  that  "there  is  one  conception  in 
religion  and  the  state,  and  that  is  the  highest  of  man." 

There  is  no  other  conception,  that  of  fatherland,  which 
has  such  power  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  this  age  it  has 
the  greater  significance  when  it  is  drawn,  not  from  a  school  of 
puritan  politics,  but  from  those  most  widely  separated  from 
Puritanism,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the  literature  of  a 
people  which  is  rising  to  great  political  might.  All,  from  dif- 
ferent ages,  who  have  been  masters  of  political  science,  repeat 
this  conception.  Milton  recorded  that  a  "  Nation  ought  to  be 
but  as  one  huge  christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  or 
stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in 
body."    And  Shakespeare — 

' '  There  is  a  mystery — with  whom  relation 
Hast  never  meddled— In  the  soul  of  state  ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expression  to." 

The  testimony  of  great  minds,  the  aspirations  of  great  souls, 
teach  us  the  truth  of  these  premises  and  emphasize  the  mean- 
ing of  my  subject.  In  the  political  work  then  of  our  country 
we  have  high  religious  duties  to  perform,  and  duties  which 
should  be  approached  with  not  only  understanding  but  a  deep 
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conviction  of  responsibility  not  only  to  country  but  to  God. 
This  something  we  call  the  soul,  and  it  does  not  obey  the  law 
of  living,  but  the  law  of  duty. 

Men  perish  for  principle's  sake  alone,  martyrs  to  truth, 
but  they  violate  the  law  of  life.  The  captain  of  a  ship  stands 
till  the  last,  in  his  endeavor  to  save  passengers  and  crew, 
knowing  full  well  the  probable  result.  Men  join  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  leaving  home,  comfort  and  safety,  for  the 
field,  danger  and  death ;  they  abandon  their  professions,  break 
up  the  careers  thay  had  planned  for  themselves,  and  face 
hardships  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed.  They  all  deserted 
the  law  of  life,  they  died,  and  suffered,  not  to  benefit  themselves 
or  to  gratify  any  of  the  desires  or  passions  which  men  have  in 
common  with  the  beasts,  but  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  some 
living  principle,  clearer  than  life,  or  to  maintain  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  believed  to  be  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
elevate  mankind  or  to  increase  the  happiness  of  their  fellows. 

To  curb  the  body,  and  keep  it  under  control,  to  subordinate 
our  envy,  our  greed,  spite,  covetousness,  jealousy  and  rage  to 
the  nobler  instincts,  to  subdue  every  desire  tending  to  the 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  would  appear,  aside  from  the 
commands  and  instructions  of  religion,  to  be  the  course  of 
every  man  who  believes  himself  to  have  an  immortal  part  or 
soul.  With  the  commands  of  religion  calling  upon  him  to  weave 
into  his  public  and  private  life  the  precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
how  imperative  becomes  the  course  we  have  considered. 

Logically  then  we  arrive  at  a  fundamental  truth  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  that  the  course  of  life  which  is  best  calculated  to 
fit  the  immortal  part  of  us  for  the  future  and  spiritual  life,  is 
that  course  also  which  will  make  us  the  best  citizens  of  our  town, 
our  state,  our  nation. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  we  shall  give  such  prudent  obedience 
to  the  laws  as  will  keep  us  out  of  jail.  And  in  this  connection 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  good  citizen's  special  duty,  and 
rights  which  always  precede  duty,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instructive.  Our  rights  are,  to  protection  under  the  laws  ;  to 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  our  rights  ;  to  serve  on  juries  ;  to  speedy 
trials ;  to  freedom  of  the  body  from  arrest  except  by  due  pro- 
cess of  law ;  to  freedom  of  speech  so  long  as  we  slander  no 
man,  etc.  These  rights  are  called  inalienable,  because  we  can- 
not, even  by  our  own  will  divest  ourselves  of  them  ;  so  with 
our  political  duties,  which  we  cannot  justly  neglect  or  lay  aside. 
It  is  our  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  whether  unjust  or  unwise, 
while  they  exist.  It  is  our  duty,  if  we  are  voters,  to  vote  at  all 
elections,  and  to  inform  ourselves  beforehand  what  measures 
and  men  we  ought  to  support.    It  is  our  duty  to  insist  upon 
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the  prompt  and  proper  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  be  ready 
to  aid  in  their  enforcement.  It  is  our  duty  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  public  officers,  to  see  that  they  perform  their  duties 
and  observe  their  constitutional  limitations,  and  if  they  do  not, 
it  is  our  duty  to  help  expose  them,  and  at  the  elections  to 
punish  them. 

These,  with  many  others  which  will  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, are  political  duties  which  we  cannot  neglect  or  adjure 
without  disgrace  to  ourselves  and  harm  to  our  country  ;  and 
it  is  a  knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  duties  which  should 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  science  of  politics ;  but  when  these 
high  duties  are  mentioned  as  the  true  elements  of  real  politics, 
we  are  met  with  slurs  as  to  parties  and  caucuses  and  primary 
meetings  and  politicians.  Are  there  not  religious  duties  here 
also  %  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  ideas  find  progressing 
power  only  in  party. 

Says  Nordhoff,  from  whose  writings  I  have  freely  drawn, 
in  all  free  states  there  are  usually  two  political  parties,  where 
motives  are  independent  of  their  names.  One  of  the  two  great 
parties  is  generally  composed  of  men  who  desire  change,  and 
the  other  of  men  who  cling  to  that  which  is.  As  temperaments 
differ  so  men  belong  to  one  or  the  other  party  according  as  their 
characters  lead  them  to  be  conservative,  dreading  change  when 
it  is  for  the  better,  or  progressive,  welcoming  change  even  if  it 
is  for  the  worse.  Party  government  is  necessary  in  a  free  state. 
The  organization  of  political  parties  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  sense  of  the  people  can  be  had  at  elections  upon  questions 
of  public  politics  ;  and  by  party  government  only  can  respon- 
sibility be  fixed  upon  political  leaders.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  after  careful  consideration,  to  act  generally  with  some 
political  party,  and  to  exert  all  the  influence  possible  upon  its 
leaders  to  induce  the  nomination  of  capable  and  honest  men 
for  office.  Party  leaders  however  do  not  always  declare  their 
opinions  and  intentions,  and  then  the  citizen  must  choose  the 
least  of  two  evils,  not  forgetting  that  a  party  may  have  the  worst 
principles  with  the  best  men  locally,  and  the  other  the  best 
principles  with  some  of  the  worst  men,  and  as  a  rule  when  the 
issue  is  a  vital  principle,  measures  must  take  precedence  to  men. 

In  a  free  government  like  ours  inefficiency  or  corruption  will 
be  punished  by  the  people  as  soon  as  they  become  really  danger- 
ous to  the  nation. 

Reforms  in  politics  always  grow  slowly,  but  when  it  becomes 
evident  that  a  party  is  corrupt,  the  virtue  of  the  people  comes 
to  their  assi  stance  an  d  the  whole  complexion  of  affairs  is  chan  ged 
in  a  day.  Political  parties,  with  all  the  dirt  and  filth  which 
seems  to  surround  them,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues,  trades  and 
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petty  work  of  selfish  wire-pullers,  are  and  have  been  the  bul- 
wark of  free  government.  Do  not  cry  out  against  them  but  act 
with  one  or  the  other  and  do  your  utmost  to  make  the  one  yon  be- 
long to  pure  and  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  principle.  If 
parties  do  carry  nations  on  in  the  great  march  of  civilization,  as  I 
believe  they  do,  if  as  history  shows,  no  free  government  can  exist 
without  them,  then  it  should  be  part  of  onr  religion  to  act  with 
them,  to  take  a  stand  according  to  our  honest  convictions,  and 
rest  assured  we  shall  form  part  of  that  ever  existing  third  party 
little  heard  of  without  organization,  which  seeks  no  office,  holds 
no  meetings,  owns  no  banner,  but  which  holds  the  balance  of 
power,  and  silently  decides  the  elections.  This  third  party, 
without  a  name  is  comprised  of  the  men  who  think  for  them- 
selves, who  are  not  moved  by  passionate  appeals,  but  who  vote 
for  the  policy  which  on  the  whole  seems  likely  to  best  further 
the  good  of  the  state.  This  party  is  the  terror  of  professional 
politicians,  and  often  their  confusion.  It  is  this  party,  which 
puts  up  no  candidates,  that  punishes  inefficiency,  corruption  or 
maladministration  of  any  kind.  It  is  to  this  party  the  nation 
owes  its  safety  and  will  in  the  future  look  for  protection,  and 
it  is  to  this  nameless  party  every  true  democrat  or  republican 
should  belong. 

I  believe  with  an  eminent  divine,  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty 
to  vote  as  well  as  to  pray  ;  that  God  always  takes  care  of  the 
man,  no  matter  who  he  is,  who  takes  up  and  performs  the 
duty  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  regard  to'  its  cleanliness 
or  propriety.  Political  work  is  the  work  of  Christians.  If,  as 
we  have  seen,  party  government  is  inevitable  and  necessary  in 
a  free  country,  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take 
part  in  the  primary  meetings  of  the  party  with  which  he  acts. 
If  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  honest  government, 
a  proposition  no  one  will  deny,  and  it  is  the  bounden  and  re- 
ligious duty  of  every  citizen  to  stand  by  his  political  convic- 
tions, a  proposition  equally  axiomatic,  it  follows  most  conclu- 
sively that  the  first  political  act  to  claim  his  attention,  is  to 
be  present  at  the  caucus  and  express  by  presence  and  by  voice 
and  by  vote  his  preference  for  delegates,  and  thus  indirectly 
his  choice  for  candidate.  No  man  has  any  moral  right  to  com- 
plain that  his  party  or  his  state  is  going  wrong  who  keeps 
away  from  the  caucus,  and  the  man  who  says  he  has  no 
interest  in  politics,  or  not  enough  to  bring  him  out  at  the 
evening  primary,  should  be  made  to  hang  his  head  in  shame 
at  the  state  of  affairs  he  cries  out  so  loudly  against.  Every 
man  should  remember  that  when  a  party  becomes  the  tool 
of  corrupt  or  ignorant  men,  it  is  in  danger  and  deserves 
not  only  temporary  but  lasting  defeat. 
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Politics  have  always  been  in  every  free  country  an  entic- 
ing profession,  followed  by  many  honest  and  high-minded  men 
ont  of  a  desire  to  see  their  private  principles  prevail ;  by  other 
men  to  advance  their  private  fortunes.  I  believe  our  own  pol- 
itics are  less  corrupt,  and  our  own  politicians  taken  as  a  class 
are  far  more  scrupulous  than  those  of  most  free  nations  have 
been,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  When  therefore  men 
talk  or  write  about  the  peculiar  debasement  of  our  politics  do 
not  entirely  heed  them.  I  believe  the  average  of  political 
morality  is  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Speaking  of  corruption,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
crime  would  not  be  recognized  in  a  community  of  criminals  ? 
that  corruption  could  not  be  seen  by  a  corrupt  people? 

The  purer  and  more  virtuous  the  masses,  the  more  easily 
crime  and  corruption  are  detected,  and  the  more  intelligent 
the  members  of  the  great  political  parties  the  more  readily  do 
they  detect  the  inefficiency  of  a  magistrate.  How  pre-requisite 
then  becomes  the  purity,  the  virtue,  the  intelligence  of  the 
primary  meeting,  and  how  obligatory  upon  all  good  citizens  to 
take  part  in  them  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  rebuke  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  democratic  right  of  every  man  to  the  free 
expression  of  his  opinions  of  measures  and  his  choice  of  men. 
All  the  evil  that  can  come  from  the  caucus  system — and  it  is 
immense,  for  it  is  here  the  fountain  is  poisoned  —  can  be  exor- 
cised by  the  presence  of  all  men  of  the  party.  The  caucus  is 
the  political  tree,  and  virtue  or  corruption  is  the  political  fruit, 
as  sure  as  harvest  follows  seed-time.  If  religion  in  its  broad 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  man  and  self  demands  anything  at 
our  hands  by  way  of  labor,  of  sacrifice,  of  effort,  of  intention 
or  action,  and  if  we  demand  of  our  governments  purity  of  ad- 
ministration, the  caucus  as  surely  claims  our  attention,  our 
presence,  our  encouragement.  A  man  had  better  remain  away 
from  the  polls,  if  he  cannot  attend  both,  than  the  primary. 

I  have  considered  the  duties  of  a  man  as  to  his  citizenship 
and  his  elective  privileges  as  voiced  by  party  at  the  polls  and 
the  primary  meetings.  What  has  he  to  do  when  he  holds  a 
position  bestowed  by  his  fellow-citizens  ? 

The  instances  in  history  of  the  utter  political  oblivion  of 
men  who  have  dared  to  desert  the  line  of  conviction  for  policy's 
sake  are  numerous  and  striking.  When  a  public  man,  occu- 
pying a  prominent  position,  forsakes  long  expressed  theories  of 
action,  or  makes  overtures  to  powerful  parties  by  seemingly' 
adopting  some  measures  then  held  by  as  sound,  or  seeks  alliance 
with  a  faction  governed  by  a  different  political  code  than  his 
own,  for  sake  of  votes,  how  surely  and  swiftly  too  do  the  peo- 
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pie  consign  him  to  that  political  rest  which  knows  no  awaken- 
ing. Perhaps  the  life  and  career  of  Aaron  Burr  furnishes  as 
striking  an  illustration  as  will  be  found  in  the  early  history  of 
this  country.  Burr,  one  of  the  most  talented  and  brilliant  of 
American  politicians,  courted  and  petted,  with  the  mind  and 
power  to  have  brought  all  places  he  sought  to  his  feet ;  with  a 
keenness  and  a  magnetic  force  to  subdue  any  opponent ;  the 
very  ideal  in  all  accomplishment  of  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man combined,  gives  us  an  example  of  the  fate  which  awaits 
the  public  man  devoid  of  political  principle.  Burr's  private 
character  was  bad  enough,  but  for  all  that  he  stood  upon  the 
ladder  of  fame  so  high  that  he  became  dazed,  and  instead  of 
holding  steadfast  to  the  principles  of  national  unity,  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  hope  of  the  United  States,  ambitious  dreams 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  the  glorious  possibilities  which 
the  peer  of  ail  men  of  his  time  held  for  his  country,  were 
swamped  in  treason.  Had  Burr  possessed  the  integrity  of 
Hamilton,  or  even  Jefferson,  of  Lincoln,  or  Sumner,  the  living 
fame  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  would  have  lost  half  its  lustre, 
and  Aaron  Burr's  name  would  have  blazoned  on  the  brightest 
roll  of  loved  and  honored  names  of  the  young  republic.  Re 
ligion  played  no  part  in  his  actions,  and  his  politics  were  as 
devoid  of  patriotism  as  his  loves  were  of  fidelity.  Burr's  is  an 
extreme  illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  position.  Others  of 
milder  type  fill  us  with  sadness  at  the  political  wrecks  result- 
ing from  want  of  steadfastness  to  principle.  Our  own  time 
has  furnished  many  examples  you  will  readily  call  to  mind. 

The  ruler  who  recognizes  and  follows  only  the  popular  voice 
and  the  popular  opinion  becomes  himself  a  slave,  and  he  only 
is  truly  a  public  servant  and  truly  free  who  recognizes  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  the  divine  source  of  its  unity  and 
power,  whose  actions  in  it  are  therefore  in  immediate  responsi- 
bility to  God.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  well  established  that 
the  application  of  religion  in  politics,  as  to  individual  action, 
both  in  voting  for,  or  in  holding  an  office,  is  not  only  demanded 
but  is  prerequisite  to  individual  political  success.  In  fact  poli- 
tics, which  have  been  called  the  science  of  expedients,  at  the 
best  means  really  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  applying  to  their  conduct  the  precepts  which  we 
teach  for  all  other  human  affairs  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  church.  Perhaps  politics  in  religion  is  easier  to  be  com- 
prehended and  acted  than  religion  in  politics,  but  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  same  tests  of  honest  conduct  should  not  be 
-applied  to  all  affairs  of  politics  as  to  business  and  social  mat- 
ters. The  man  who  is  honest  in  every  thing  but  politics  is  not 
^an  honest  man,  and  deserves  as  much  the  condemnation  of  his 
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neighbors  as  if  he  was  dishonest  in  business.  Yet  we  hear  it 
said  of  men,  "They  are  perfectly  reliable  in  everything  but  poli- 
tics." Now,  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be  honest  in  business 
and  dishonest  in  politics.  If  a  man  lies  in  one  matter  he  is  a 
liar.  If  he  is  dishonest  and  tricky  in  politics  he  is  a  dishonest 
and  tricky  man.  I  would  not  take  a  man's  word  under  oath 
who  would  give  false  testimony  if  not  under  oath,  nor  would  I 
take  a  man's  business  word  if  his  political  word  were  not  good. 
If  this  test  should  be  applied  generally  we  should  be  far  on  the 
way  to  political  purity. 

Does  my  subject  apply  to  states  and  nations?   As  states 
are  governed  by  men  of  one  or  the  other  existing  parties,  and 
the  government  reflects  the  principles  of  the  party,  most  as- 
suredly ;  and  doubly  does  it  apply,  for  I  hold  that  a  nation — 
which  bear  in  mind  is  not  the  government,  the  government  being 
only  the  means  or  machinery  by  which  the  nation's  will  is  ex- 
pressed.— has  soul  or  the  equivalent ;  not  immortality,  but  a 
power  of  a  divine  origin.    ' '  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."    "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God."    No  individual  has 
any  divine  right  to  be  king.    "Whoever  exercises  legitimately 
any  function  of  the  civil  ruler,  whether  he  be  king  or  presi- 
dent, legislator  or  judge,  is  exercising  an  authority  which  is 
as  divine  in  its  origin  as  is  the  authority  of  a  parent  over  his 
child.    Power  is  lodged  in  the  people  ;  it  is  held  by  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  not  by  them  as  individuals.    The  power  of  a 
nation  does  not  come  from  the  individual  members,  but  it  be- 
longs to  the  nation  as  such,  and  the  nation  receives  it  from  God, 
as  a  parent  receives  from  God  his  right  to  govern  his  children. 
But  although  this  power  or  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  collect- 
ively, they  have  no  right  to  exercise  any  authority  which  God 
has  not  bestowed  upon  them .  The  parent  has  no  right  to  govern 
his  child  except  for  the  child's  good;  neither  has  the  nation 
any  right  to  do  anything  which  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
But  sovereignty  is  not  absolute  ;  it  must  be  exercised  in  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  sovereignty,  which  recognizes  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  being. 

The  nation  as  it  exists  in  its  necessary  conception,  is  the 
Christian  nation.  This  has  its  clearest  assertion  from  those 
who  have  been  called  to  their  work  in  the  foundation  of  nations; 
it  has  been,  in  the  crises  of  nations,  their  strength  and  their 
stay ;  and  its  principle  has  wrought  with  the  power  of  a  divine 
inspiration  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  this  great  principle  repeated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  Republic.  The  Christ 
is  the  King  from  whose  authority  no  nation  is  excluded.  The 
statesman  may  recognize  this  only  as,  in  some  rhetorical 
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phrase,  he  strengthens  his  appeal  in  conformance  to  popular 
impressions ;  the  journalist  may  dismiss  the  truth  as  belong- 
ing to  the  dream  of  the  mystic,  but  having  no  relation  to  events 
as  the  days  go  by ;  the  economist  may  apprehend  the  nation 
only  as  the  commonwealth,  and  insists  upon  a  sustained  indif- 
ference to  it,  as  alone  consistent  in  politics,  until  there  comes 
some  great  crisis,  when  the  maxims  of  economy  are  unheeded, 
the  craft  of  parties  is  confounded,  and  the  systems  of  theorists 
are  burned  as  stubble  in  the  flames  that  try  all  things,  and 
they  learn  that  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  in  no  visible  bond, 
and  is  determined  by  no  confine  of  land  and  sea,  but  that  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  fatherland  is  in  God,  by  the  revelation 
which  he  made  to  all,  "I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers." 

There  is  not  in  literature  so  deep  an  expression  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  as  an  heritage  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  right- 
eousness is  always  made  the  condition  of  the  permanence  of 
the  heritage.  The  education  of  the  people  through  the  ages 
of  their  moral  and  political  advancement,  was  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  visible  and 
invisible.  They  were  learning  in  their  national  wars  and 
trials,  and  through  all  changes  and  crises,  to  look  to  a  being 
who  was  not  made  in  the  likeness  of  things  in  the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  know  Him  as  their  Law- 
giver and  Deliverer  and  Judge.  The  truth  which  underlies 
all  this  comes  into  clearer  light  in  the  higher  development  of 
the  nation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  from  God,  and 
of  the  people.  The  representative  of  the  sovereignty  is  there- 
fore responsible  to  God,  and  accountable  to  the  people.  The 
nation  has  a  divine  foundation,  and  has  for  its  end  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  divine  end  in  history.  The  constitution  of  a 
nation  is  made  by  the  people  for  the  guidance  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  cannot  change  the  constitution,  but 
the  nation  can. 

You  will  at  once  perceive  that  so  long  as  the  nation  is  vir- 
tuous, and  sustains  its  christian  character,  its  constitution  will 
demand  all  things  in  the  best  interest  of  humanity,  but  when 
the  general  moral  condition  of  a  people  becomes  so  low  as  to 
allow  them  to  change  their  fundamental  law,  which  is  the  con- 
stitution— from  that  deep  religious  concern  which  cares  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  to 
the  perpetuation  of  a  great  wrong;  then  begins  the  downfall 
of  sovereignty  and  a  relegation  of  authority  to  God. 

This  nation,  had  it  engrafted  upon  its  organic  law  the  right 
to  hold  slaves,  would  have  violated  the  conditions  on  which  it 
received  power,  that  is,  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  rights 
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of  humanity.  God  roles  for  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
his  creatures,  and  by  inflexible  laws  he  demands  like  condi- 
tions from  nations,  and  when  these  conditions  are  broken  he 
takes  away  all  sovereignty.  All  the  ages  of  history  teach  this 
lesson  so  emphatically  that  instances  accumulate  and  establish 
the  principle  beyond  contradiction. 

No  nation  can  exist  in  peace  that  does  not  observe  the  great 
troths  of  humanity  as  taught  by  the  Christian  religion  ;  the 
lesson  of  obedience  has  always  been  swiftly  and  surely  taught, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  awful  castigation  or  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  people  violating  the  principle.  Nations  must  act 
up  to  a  standard  protecting  human  rights  with  religious  duty 
or  the  governments  they  establish  will  totter  and  crumble. 
Individuals  must  observe  the  same  great  truth  in  all  their  polit- 
ical duties  ;  parties  must  guard  well  the  principle  or  no  lasting 
power  can  be  held  by  the  people. 

If  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  comes  on  earth,  as  I 
believe  it  will,  I  believe  it  must  come  through  the  establishment 
of  a  perfected  national  existence,  when  the  Golden  Rule  and 
all  the  precepts  of  Christianity  shall  constitute  the  organic  law 
of  the  land.  How  preeminently  essential  it  becomes  that  all 
in  authority  be  pure,  and  as  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than 
the  fountain,  the  people  must  be  righteous  in  politics  before 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  can  be  secured. 

The  lesson  I  would  have  sink  into  your  minds  and  hearts 
is  fidelity  to  the  divine  commands  reiterated  again  and  again, 
and  embodied  in  the  Declaration  on  which  is  founded  our  own 
government.  Equality  before  the  law  means  obligation  to  the 
highest  attributes  of  law,  and  it  is  based  upon  divine  laws, 
and  a  government  founded  upon  them  cannot  endure  except  in 
a  Christian  community.  We  must  learn  to  be  faithful  to 
God's  ordained  rule  of  action,  which  means  faithful  following 
of  Christ's  precepts  in  all  private  and  public  work. 

CabboiiL  D.  Weight. 
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It  is  related  of  a  certain  professor,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  literary  life  in  a  stndy  of  the  cases  of  the  Greek  noan, 
that,  being  asked  npon  his  deathbed  if  he  felt  satisfied  of  having 
found  out  all  that  could  be  found  out  about  them,  he  replied : 
"  By  no  means  ;  the  subject  was  too  vast ;  I  should  have  confined 
my  labors  to  the  dative  case  alone. "  Such  specialism  of  course 
no  one  would  advise  except  in  rare  instances,  and  it  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  recommend  the  student  of  history  to  confine  hia 
labors  to  any  one  particular  event  with  the  affection  and  self- 
sacrifice  bestowed  upon  the  dative  case  of  the  Greek  noun  by 
that  eminent  philologian,  but  nevertheless,  since  history  aa 
studied  to-day  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  all  other  sciences 
by  becoming  more  and  more  special,  and  has  driven  out  the  old 
literary  method  of  historical  writing,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
take  warning  in  time  so  as  not  to  fall  behind.  Certainly,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods  the 
student  from  a  practical  point  of  view  should  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  following  the  more  recent  as  being  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  one  best  fitted  for  the  defence  of  whatever  system  he 
may  be  identified  with— whether  religious,  economic  or  politi- 
cal, so  that  the  difficulties  besetting  his  entrance  upon  the  study 
of  history  reduce  themselves  down  to  a  choice  between  particu- 
lar periods  of  it. 

I. 

For  the  English-speaking  student,  whether  of  church  or  civil 
history  we  suggest  that  period  denominated,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  title,  as  Anglo-Norman,  extending  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans  in  England  to  the  Magna  Charta  (1066-121i)),  during 
which  the  Norman  and  Saxon  elements  were  gradually  welded 
by  the  fierce  struggles  in  church  and  state  into  the  English 
people,  one  in  sympathies  if  not  in  language,  and  possessed  at 
least  in  germ-form  of  all  those  political  rights  whose  evolution 
has  up  to  the  present  day  constituted  and  still  explains  English 
history.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  period,  since  all 
before  it  was  but  preparation  and  all  after  it  but  consequence. 

Lest  this  should  appear  unfounded,  a  glance  at  the  political 
and  religious  movements  of  the  age  will  not  be  amiss.  In 
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the  Church  most  important  changes  were  taking  place.  Con- 
temporary with  William  the  Conqueror,  Gregory  VII.  occupied 
the  papal  throne  and  inaugurated,  that  policy  which  has  made 
him  such  an  important  character  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  first 
sounded  the  battle-cry  to  that  long  desperate  struggle  with  the 
state  that  was  to  be  fought  out  along  the  lines  both  of  the  theory 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
national  churches;  a  struggle  marked  in  England  by  the  exile  of 
Anselm,  the  murder  of  Becket  and  the  feudal  submission  of 
King  John  to  the  Papacy ;  a  struggle  to  the  death  because  in- 
volving the  self-respect,  the  very  existence  of  the  English  Church 
as  a  church  worthy  of  the  name  and  of  its  divine  Pounder. 

In  the  state  even  more  momentous  changes  date  from  that 
period.  Under  the  iron  hand  and  wise  guidance  of  the  Norman 
invader  order  gave  place  to  the  preceding  state  of  chronic  dis- 
turbances ;  the  courts  of  law  were  organized  into  permanent 
tribunals  in  place  of  the  former  intermittent  administration  of 
justice ;  the  fiscal  system  was  arranged  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail  which  only  avarice  could  have  sug- 
gested and  a  conqueror  carried  out;  on  broader  lines  feudalism 
takes  its  rise  but  is  by  both  clergy  and  kings  gradually  extin- 
guished, until  the  lords  were  forced  to  come  out  of  their  castles 
and  unite  with  the  clergy  and  burgher-class  against  royal  ag- 
gressions, thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  unification  of  the 
English  people  and  planting  the  first  seeds  of  representative 
principles  ;  and  finally  the  towns  then  began  to  acquire  those 
chartered  liberties  which  have  ever  since  rendered  their  posses- 
sors such  a  powerful  factor  in  the  governing  body. 

In  the  world  of  ideas  from  that  period  dates  the  rise  of  the 
great  universities,  whose  full  expansion  was  however  reserved 
to  the  following;  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture  take  the  place 
both  of  the  Roman  basiliea  and  crude  Saxon  buildings,  proving 
unmistakably  that  the  nation  was  breaking  away  from  the  dom- 
ination of  Roman  ideas  and  forgetting  its  Saxon  traditions; 
and  although  the  English  language,  or  better  the  Saxon,  was 
seldom  heard  in  the  royal  or  law-courts,  and  still  less  in  the 
lecture  halls,  which  resounded  almost  exclusively  with  French 
or  Latin,  yet  it  is  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  same  process 
which  was  bringing  all  classes  of  people  into  closer  contact  and 
binding  ever  closer  the  proud  Norman  abbot  and  his  Saxon 
monk,  the  cruel  Norman  lord  and  his  Saxon  villein,  was  also 
slowly  but  surely  developing  a  common  language  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  now  common  ideas.  In  a  word,  during  the 
twelfth  century  England  and  the  English-speaking  race  were 
made  what  they  are  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  accidental  changes 
induced  by  time,  so  that  the  student  of  English  history,  whether 
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ecclesiastical  or  civil,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  that 
period,  however  wisely  he  may  dispense  with  the  knowledge 
of  any  other. 

But  to  thoroughly  understand  those  times  a  far  greater 
knowledge  is  required  than  that  acquired  from  a  hasty  reading 
of  the  standard  historians,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question 
of  the  value  of  original  authorities  in  general.  To  be  brief,, 
then,  the  value  of  an  original  authority  lies  above  all  in  the  fact 
of  his  having  seen  what  he  describes,  or  of  having  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  did  see  it,  or  at  least  of  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  society  whose  mental,  physical  and  social  condition 
was  influenced  by  it.  This  fact  alone  gives  him  a  superiority  to- 
which  a  later  writer,  however  acute  and  laborious  and  brilliant, 
can  never  aspire ;  it  constitutes  between  the  two  a  difference  in 
authority,  not  merely  of  grade  but  of  kind.  Moreover,  unless 
a  succeeding  historian  be  an  exception  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
he  will  invariably  reflect  more  or  less  intensely  the  prejudices 
of  his  own  age,  look  at  past  events  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
theories  in  vogue  around  him,  and  unconsciously  seek  for  an 
accommodation  between  them  and  the  past  which  may  have  no- 
foundation  in  fact.  But  what  the  student  wishes  to  know  are 
the  opinions  of  men  contemporary,  not  posterior  to  the  events; 
what  they  ate  and  were  clothed  with,  their  amusements  and 
grief  8,  their  opinions,  political  and  religious,  the  amount  of  lib- 
erty enjoyed  by  them, — in  a  word,  all  those  innumerable  great 
and  little  facts  which  made  up  the  life  of  the  day  and  which 
only  those  who  experienced  them  can  adequately  describe. 
And  if  he  can,  as  it  were,  catch  them  narrating  not  in  the  set  form 
of  history  but  in  the  unguarded  freedom  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence and  of  satirical  poetry,  so  much  the  more  will  his  infor- 
mation gain  in  accuracy. 

It  is  to  the  conviction  of  the  immense  value  of  original  author- 
ities that  are  due  the  vast  labors  undergone  chiefly  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  present  century  in  the  editing  of  them.  Before 
this  investigators  like  Matthew  Parker,  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
John  Seldon,  Thomas  Gale,  Joseph  Sparke  and  others  had 
done  not  a  little  towards  making  them  of  easy  access.  Their 
labors  were  supplemented  by  the  publication  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  of  the  famous  Foedera  of  Thomas  Rhymer;, 
of  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  1767  ;  of  the  public  records  begun 
in  1830 ;  of  the  Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons; and  finally  of  those  of  the  many  historical  societies 
which  sprang  up  all  over  England  during  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  but  which  however  failed  for  the  most  part 
on  account  of  financial  reasons,  not  however  without  editing 
much  of  great  value.    But  these  attempts  were  far  from  fur- 
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nishing  the  materials  required  by  the  advancing  spirit  of  his- 
torical inquiry,  the  failure  being  due  among  other  causes  to 
the  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  which  needed  for  completion 
all  the  resources  of  the  general  government.  This  condition 
of  affairs  did  therefore  induce  the  latter  to  take  up  the  work 
by  the  appointing  of  the  famous  Rolls  Commission  in  1856, 
which  continues  to  open  up  year  by  year  the  treasures  of  the 
past. 

Let  us  note  the  results  upon  the  trend  of  historical  studies. 
Suspicion  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  given  place  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding, at  times  to  admiration ;  and,  speaking  for  the 
Church  the  obloquy  which  has  so  long  damned  her  past  record 
in  the  eyes  of  outsiders  has  so  far  been  removed  upon  nearer 
acquaintance  that  many  are  often  now  as  lavish  of  praise  as 
before  of  rebuke.  But  far  more  reaching  is  the  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  standard  historians,  upon  whom  poster- 
ity has  ceased  to  look  with  the  old-time  reverence,  howsomnch 
it  still  feels  grateful  for  their  pioneer  work  in  enlarging  the 
limits  of  historical  knowledge.  They  themselves  have  become 
original  authorities  for  their  own  age,  but  have  ceased  to  be 
the  guides  of  the  past  or  the  prophets  of  the  future.  Such  is 
their  fate.  They  build  upon  the  wreck  of  their  predecessors' 
fame,  and  in  like  manner  others  will  build  upon  their  basis  a 
temple  to  their  own  evanescent  glory.  They  kill  and  are 
killed  like  the  dwellers  in  the  Vale  of  Ariccia, 

"  The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer, 
And  must  himself  be  slain." 

II. 

General  Characteristics  op  the  Chronicles. 

To  any  one,  therefore,  whom  the  foregoing  has  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  original  investigation  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  of  English  history  the  following 
notices  of  sources  whence  his  information  is  to  be  drawn  may 
not  prove  altogether  useless.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  the  short  space  of  a  magazine  article  will  not  allow  an 
examination  of  any  but  the  most  noted,  enough,  however,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  prove  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  their  gen- 
eral characteristics. 

First  of  all,  the  student  should  possess  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  chronicle  in  general  looks  like,  because  the  sources  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  reducible  to  this  head.  Now  the  charac- 
ter of  the  chronicles,  like  that  of  any  other  book,  was  deter- 
mined by  the  motives  which  caused  them  to  be  written,  and 
since  most  of  them  have  issued  from  monasteries,  we  must 
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find  out  what  were  the  motives  that  inspired  the  monks  to 
watch  with  such  keen  interest  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  their 
cells  the  events  happening  in  the  world  without.  Certainly 
the  motive  was  rarely  money,  and  never  for  the  monk's  own 
profit,  which  his  vow  of  poverty  forbade  him  to  seek.  More 
often,  however, — in  fact  it  may  be  put  down  as  a  general  rule, 
— the  historian  wrote  to  extend  the  fame  of  his  own  monastery, 
and  frequently  out  of  obedience  to  a  superior  who  might  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  realize  the  value  of  such  productions,  and 
the  good  sense  to  entrust  their  composition  to  one  more  capa- 
ble, even  if  more  unwilling  than  himself.  In  fact  every  mon- 
astery of  importance  possessed  its  scriptorium,  where  its  his- 
toriographer and  his  assistants  were  continually  employed  in 
transcribing  and  illuminating  missals,  copying  the  works  of 
the  fathers,  and  composing  the  house- chronicles  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  where  grew 
up  in  time  a  regular  school  of  able  historians  like  Wendower 
and  Matthew  Paris.  When,  therefore,  a  work  issued  from 
these  printing  "presses,"  it  was  known  as  the  production  not 
so  much  of  this  or  that  monk  as  of  the  whole  monastery,  by 
whose  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known,  thus,  e.  g.,  Chroni- 
cles or  Annals  of  Burton,  of  Waverly,  of  Winchester,  etc. 

To  men  working  under  such  conditions  fame  was  conse- 
quently of  little  moment,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  small  audience  to  whom  any  literary  work  could  appeal ; 
their  whole  object,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  was  to  produce 
a  monument  to  the  good  name  of  their  house,  without  being 
too  scrupulous  concerning  the  means  employed.  Their  work 
grew,  like  the  monastery  itself,  by  degrees,  each  succeeding 
writer  adding  something  more,  correcting  or  incorporating  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  bat  seldom  leaving  any  notices 
which  would  inform  the  reader  what  portions  of  the  book  were 
the  labors  of  each  historiographer ;  the  most  that  one  ever 
finds  being  after  this  sort,  "  Hue  usque  Dominus  Rogerus  de 
Wendower,  incipit  Matthaeus  Parisiensis. ' '  Prom  such  a  prac- 
tice confusion  had  quite  naturally  arisen  concerning  the 
authorship  and  consequently  the  date  and  authority  of  many, 
although  much  of  it  has  been  dissipated  by  the  labors  of 
critics.  However  the  reader  even  yet  must  be  on  guard  con- 
tinually to  detect  when  the  author  is  plagiarizing,  when  he 
is  writing  from  his  own  observations,  or  merely  putting  into 
his  own  words  what  he  had  received  from  his  predecessor. 
These  remarks  apply  in  general  to  many  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned below;  but  there  is  one  chronicle,  called  the  Saxon, 
which  is  pecular  enough  at  least  as  regards  its  origin  and  its 
language  to  justify  a  notice  by  itself. 
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III. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle. 

This  extends,  in  at  least  one  copy,  from  the  invasion  of 
Britain  by  Caesar  to  A.  D.  1154,  where  it  abruptly  ends. 
Whether  composed  by  King  Alfred  (which  is  more  probable), 
or  by  others  before  him,  is  not  of  much  consequence  except 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  because  on  the  latter  supposition 
it  becomes  the  oldest  piece  of  historical  prose  in  any  Teutonic 
language.  Henry  Sweet  calls  it  "the  first  history  of  any  Teu- 
tonic people  in  their  own  language,  the  earliest  and  most  ven- 
erable monument  of  English  prose.  In  it  English  poetry  sang 
its  last  song ;  in  its  death  old  English  dies.  It  is  not  until 
the  reign  of  John  that  English  poetry  in  any  form  but  that  of 
short  poems  appears  again  in  the  Brut  of  Layamon,  and  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  original  English  prose  again 
appears."1  A  more  detailed  description  of  it  would  here  be 
too  lengthy,  but  an  idea  of  its  importance  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  it  is  the  only 
vehicle  for  the  practical  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
down-trodden  native  English, — the  Norman,  French  and  Latin 
being  no  less  ascendant  in  literature  than  Norman  force  in 
government. 

IV. 

Pobt-Nobman  Annals  and  Chronicles. 

The  Saxon  chronicle  was  in  form  at  least  but  a  poor  affair, 
suited  perhaps  to  the  narrow,  insular  character  and  needs  of  its 
composers,  but  never  to  the  cosmopolitan  Norman,  who  was 
what  the  Saxon  never  had  been,  a  European,  a  busy  organizer, 
a  patron  of  learning,  a  curious  traveller,  requiring  for  both 
entertainment  and  instruction  a  history  in  the  larger  sense  of 
the  term  ;  which  would  tell  of  other  lands  besides  his  own,  of 
their  customs  politics,  and  wars  ;  which  would  depict  the  ever- 
varying  phases  of  his  own  struggles  in  both  church  and  state. 
Hence  history  with  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  immediately 
expands  in  bulk  and  is  adorned  with  some  attempt  at  good, 
style.  But  it  could  not  at  first  be  expected  to  reach  all  at  once 
that  vivacity  and  general  high  grade  afterwards  attained  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  times  would  not  allow 
it,  for  they  were  years  of  organization  in  church  and  state,  when 
.both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  were  rather  too  busy  to  read  his- 

•Stopford  Brooke,  Early  English  Literature,  London,  1882,  p.  243;  and  the  eame,  English 
Literature,  London,  1880,  p.  21  ;Ten  Brink,  History  of  English  literature.  New  York,  1889,vol. 
I,  pp.  87-83. 
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tory  merely  for  amusement's  sake,  so  that  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  these  early  Norman  writers  are,  with  one  exception, 
laboriousness  and  investigation,  serionsness  in  the  matter  de- 
scribed and  sobriety  in  expression. 

1.  Eadmer  (d.  1124?). 

One  of  the  first  to  use  his  pen  is  Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Anselm.  'His  chief  works 
are  the  "  Life  of  St  Anselm,"  a  detailed  account  of  his  early 
life  and  after  struggles  with  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  concern- 
ing the  royal  right  of  investing  clerics  with  their  benefices,  writ- 
ten with  an  affection  and  fairness  of  spirit  worthy  of  its  hero ; 
also  the  "Historia  Novarum,"  apparently  the  most  circum- 
stantial and  correct  source  of  information  upon  that  first  battle 
of  the  English  Church  with  the  State,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
blindly  followed  as  absolutely  unprejudiced  or  even  exact.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  by  for  instance, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  modestly  disclaims  a  comparison 
of  his  own  writing  with  those  of  Eadmer,  because  "  he  has  told 
everything  so  lucidly  that  he  seems  somehow  or  other  to  have 
placed  them  before  our  eyes." 

2.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (1075-1143). 

Born  of  an  English  mother  and  French  father  near  Shrews- 
bury, but  at  ten  years  of  age  was  taken  to  Normandy,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  varied  with  occasional  visits  to 
England,  for  which  he  always  retained  much  affection,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance  in  estimating  the  value  of  his 
writings.  Between  1125  and  1141  most  probably  he  composed 
his  "Historia  Ecclesiastica,"2  originally  intended  as  a  chroni- 
cle of  his  monastery  of  St.  Evroult,  but  which  insensibly  grew 
into  a  full  history  of  the  times.  Its  defects,  which  are  many, 
consist  chiefly  in  the  clumsy  arrangement,  faulty  chronology, 
involved  and  turgid  style,  and  a  pedantic,  amusing  habit  of 
calling  Norman  barons  by  such  classical  titles  as  tribune,  cen- 
turion, etc.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  work  of  immense  importance, 
whether  we  regard  its  fairness  of  spirit  or  its  circumstantiality 
of  detail,  wherein  even  the  "Historia  Novarum"  must  yield, 
the  palm.  Therein  we  see  the  life  not  merely  of  one  man  but 
of  contemporary  society  ;  details  of  war,  customs,  local  legends 
and  natural  phenomena;  all  those  great  and  small  details  which 
bring  before  us  a  complete  picture  of  how  men  thought,  spoke 
and  lived  in  Orderic's  own  day.    For  the  events  immediately 

"'Vita  Anselm  I  Cantuariensls,  Arohleplscopl,  auctore  Eadmero."  "Radmerl  Monachl 
CantutirienslB  Historia  Novarum,  slve  sul  soeouli,  librl  sex."  Migne,  P.  L.,  Vol.  CLIX. 
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preceding  the  conquest  he  drew  from  other  authors  like  Will- 
iam of  Poitiers,  William  of  Jumidges,  Guy  of  Amiens  and 
Eadmer. 

3.  William  of  Malmesbury1  (1095-1143?). 

A  Benedictine  monk  of  Malmesbury,  also  the  offspring  of 
Norman  and  English  parentage,  but  with  sympathies  mani- 
festly on  the  side  of  the  former,  which  somewhat  weakens  the 
authority  of  his  statements,  particularly  regarding  Henry  I. 
Malmesbury  is  an  exception  to  the  general  sober  character  of 
the  average  historian  of  his  day,  anticipating,  as  he  does,  the 
vivacity  of  the  later  northern  school  of  Hoveden  and  Newbury. 
Although  no  more  correct  or  well-informed  than  Orderic,  he  is 
decidedly  superior  as  a  philosopher  of  history,  which  rdle  the 
latter  rarely  attempts  except  by  occasionally  moralizing  upon 
the  death  of  some  eminent  person.  Moreover  he  has  the  drama- 
tic power  of  striking  off  a  character  by  a  passing  reference  to 
some  physical  peculiarity,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  "ferocious 
snarl  of  the  Conqueror,  or  the  brutal  horse-laugh  of  Rufus." 
On  the  whole  he  is  perhaps  the  best  representative  English 
historian  after  Bede,  at  least  up  to  his  own  day. 

4.  These  three  above-mentioned  writers  are  the  great  histo- 
rians of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  there  are 
others,  who  though  of  less  importance,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

a)  Simon  of  Durham9  (d.  1130). 

Chiefly  valuable  for  events  in  Northumbria ;  largely  derived 
his  materials  from  Bede's  History  and  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
other  sources  not  known. 

b)  Henry  of  Huntingdon*  (d.  after  1154). 

Chiefly  remarkable  as  a  diocesan  priest  composing  in  an  age 
when  monks  were  almost  the  only  writers,  and  valuable  for 
having  preserved  from  oblivion  many  ballads  and  early  folk  tra- 
ditions. Otherwise  his  work  is  but  a  compilation  from  Bede  and 
the  Saxon  chronicle,  diminishing  in  value  in  proportion  as  it 
approaches  his  own  time. 

c)  Florence  of  Worcester*  (d.  1118). 

His  work  in  the  early  portion  is  compiled  from  the  Saxon 
chronicle  and  Marianus  Scotus,  also  an  eleventh  century  com- 
piler from  Bede  and  the  Chronicle;  after  1030  he  becomes  an  in- 
dependent authority. 

■Hlrtorla  rerum  Anglorum.  Hletoriao  Novelise.  Db  Geptls  Pontlflcum  Anglorum.  De 
Antlquitatlbus  Qlastonienste  Eccleeiae. 

'Stmeools  Dunelmensis  Opera  ft  Collectanea.  Ed.  by  J.  H.  Hlnde,  Surtees  Society,  1888. 

'Heorioi  Archldlaconl  Huntindunensls  Uistoria  Anglorum:  A.  D.  55-1164,  In  eight  books. 
Ed.  Thoa.  Arnold.  Bolls  Series,  1879.  „ 

•Floreotll  Wig-omen 8ts  Monacal  Chronioon  ex  chronic!*,  ab  adventu  Hengestl  et  Horsi 
in  Brlttannlam  usque  ad  ann.  1117.  Ed.  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  2  vols.,  1848. 
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d)  Geoffrey  Gaimer. 

Wrote  about  1140  a  "Histoire  des  Angles"  in  French  versey 
extending  from  King  Arthur  to  William  II.,  based  upon  the 
chronicle  and  some  other  sources  common  to  Florence  and  him- 
self. He  speaks  of  Henry  I.  like  a  personal  acquaintance  and 
of  Rufus  like  an  eye-witness. 

e)  Early  Norman  History  and  the  doings  of  William  I.  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

1°  Dndo  of  St.  Quentin  (d.  1030),  "De  gestis  Ducum  Nor- 
manniae." 

2°  William  of  Jumieges,  "Historia  Normannorum,"  the 
early  portion  of  which  is  taken  from  Dudo.  His  sympathies- 
are  of  course  Norman,  although  not  so  much  as  to  seriously 
impair  his  accuracy.  This  work  formed  the  basis  of  the  famous 
"Roman  de  Rou,"  a  metrical  history  of  the  Conquest  com- 
posed by  Wace,  a  canon  of  Bayeux,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3°)  William  of  Poitiers  (1020-1089).  Wrote  the  "Gesta  Will- 
emi,"  the  most  complete  history  of  the  Conqueror  from  1036  to 
1067,  but  vitiated  by  undue  admiration. 

4°)  Guy  of  Amiens.  Wrote  "De  Bello  Hastingensi,"  a 
metrical  account  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

In  looking  over  this  first  period  of  Anglo-Norman  histori- 
cal writing  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  young  plant  grew  up  to  maturity  under  the  fostering  pro- 
tection of  Norman  rule.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror 
there  is  hardly  a  single  English  writer  of  prominence,  certainly 
none  to  compare  with  those  above  mentioned,  or  who  cared 
enough  about  his  country  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bede 
and  Alfred  and  write  her  history,  a  sign  that  both  learning  and 
national  pride  had  become  warped  by  the  insular  character  of 
the  people  and  then  extinguished  in  their  fratricidal  jealousies, 
not  even  a  bit  of  poetry  being  written  to  soften  the  pain  of  the- 
defeat  at  Senlac.  Certainly  the  absence  of  Saxon  literature, 
so  noticeable  at  this  date,  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Norman 
contempt  or  devastating  ignorance,  since  the  early  Norman 
writers  were  too  conscientious  and  laborious  to  neglect  any 
source  however  insignificant,  whilst  the  armed  noble  was  too 
sensible  to  destroy  for  the  mere  sake  of  destroying.  No  won- 
der then  that  such  a  people  as  the  Saxon  should  have  gone 
down  before  the  first  shock  of  the  Norman  cavalry,  and  still 
less  wonder  that  all  learning  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  And  yet  in  spite  of  it  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  fairness  with  which  these  writers,  Norman  by  sym- 
pathy, if  not  all  by  blood,  treat  the  subject  race,  all  the  more- 
so  when  we  remember  its  political  oppression.   A  rare  instance; 
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of  history  freeing  itself  from  political  prejudices,  a  quality 
which  ranks  men  like  Eadmer  and  Orderie  in  an  infinitely  higher 
grade  than  many  after  them,  who  love  to  dwell  with  such  com- 
passionating complacency  upon  the  ignorance  and  untruthful- 
ness of  that  unlovable  creature  whom  ignorance  has  created  in 
their  imaginations  and  malevolence  has  ever  since  called  with 
most  unurbane  persistence — "monkish." 


Subsequent  Development. 

The  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  can,  without 
impropriety,  be  termed  in  a  literary  sense  the  age  of  Henry  II., 
witnessed  a  twofold  change  in  the  character  of  historical  writ- 
ing. In  the  first  place  a  new  school  of  history  arises  in  the 
north,  owing  doubtless  to  the  complete  pacification  of  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Northumbria,  which,  being  further  away  from* 
the  royal  supervision  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  might  natu- 
rally have  become  the  last  refuge  of  Saxon  freedom  and  of  dis- 
order. Such  names  as  Peterborough,  Hoveden,  Diceto,  Rie- 
vaulx,  now  dispute  the  palm  with  Canterbury,  Newbury,  Here- 
ford and  Salisbury  in  the  south.  Again,  the  character  of  litj 
erature  in  general  and  of  history  in  particular  changes  from  the 
sometimes  oppressive  seriousness  of  the  earlier  writers  to  the 
more  lively,  chatty,  and  brilliant  style  of  such  as  John  of  Salis- 
bury, and  unhappily  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  Walter  Map  or 
the  spiteful  Cambrensis.  Such  a  change  was  due  partly  to  the 
general  progress  made  by  the  nation  in  legislative,  economic- 
and  political  organization, — a  progress  that  relaxed  men's 
minds  from  the  consideration  of  serious  problems  and  disposed 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  peace  and  \. 
order ;  and  partly  also  to  the  licentious  Queen  Eleanor,  whose 
court  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  wandering  troubadours- 
and  other  manner  of  adventurers  and  which  delighted  in  the 
ribald  songs  of  such  as  Walter  Map. 

From  these  sources  the  stream  of  history  issued  more  spark- 
ling, more  abundant,  but  more  bitter  to  the  taste  and  corrupt- 
ing in  its  influence.  From  that  period  dates  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis, the  first  of  the  great  English  historians  who,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, made  his  learning  a  channel  for  detraction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Moreover,  the  Becket  controversy  adds  still  more  bit- 
terness, so  that  by  the  side  of  those  who  followed  in  the  peace- 
ful paths  of  the  older  schools  there  now  arose  others  who  seek 
the  arena  of  politics,  civil  and  religious,  there  to  use  their 
historic  learning  as  a  weapon  of  warfare.  True,  the  works 
of  men  like  John  of  Salisbury,  Newbury,  and  Roger  Hoveden 
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mark  a  great  advance  in  historical  writing  in  the  way  of  brill- 
iancy of  style  and  breadth  of  view,  perhaps  also  of  impar- 
tiality, bnt  the  blasting  element  of  partisanship  in  the  works 
of  others  has  come  to  cloud  the  vision  and  make  us  regret  the 
simplicity  of  ' '  dear  old  Orderic. ' '  From  this  date  history  will 
no  longer  flow  peaceful  and  undefiled,  but  will  become  troubled 
and  foul  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  whose  venom  and  filth  it  has  only  of  late  been  to  any  great 
extent  purified. 

1.  William  of  Newbury  (1186-1208). 

A  canon  regular  of  the  monastery  of  Newbury  in  Yorkshire. 
His  chief  work1  is  the  "Historiaor  Chronicon,"  valuable  prin- 
cipally for  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Its  impartiality,  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  vividness  of  narration  rank  it  as  a  history 
of  a  very  high  order  and  its  author  as  one  of  the  foremost  rep- 
resentatives of  the  new  northern  school.  Surely  it  must  have 
required  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  enable  a  man  of 
bis  day  to  criticise  Becket's  conduct  during  the  famous  conflict 
with  King  Henry ;  at  a  time  especially  when  his  faults  were 
fast  becoming  forgotten  in  the  popular  veneration  of  his  sanc- 
tity ;  yet  Newbury  in  the  face  of  this  popular  reverence  with 
astonishing  boldness  expresses  his  unqualified  disapproval  of 
many  of  the  Saint's  actions,  without  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  approving  of  all  of  Henry's.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if 
many  living  writers  would  be  capable  of  such  frankness  in  the 
teeth  of  popular  prejudice  as  this  monk  who  lived  in  times 
wherein  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  utterly  suppressed. 

2.  Roger  Hoveden  (d.  1201). 

A  native  of  Hoveden,  or  Howeden,  a  possession  of  the  See  of 
Durham  in  Yorkshire ;  clerk  of  Henry  II.  who  employed  him 
in  various  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  whose 
death  he  probably  retired  from  public  life  to  compose  in  soli- 
tude his  work,  known  as  the  Chronica,  a  series  of  annals  ex- 
tending from  A.  D.  732  to  1201,  of  which  the  portion  extend- 
ing to  1169  is  mainly  a  compilation;  that  from  1170  to  1192 
corresponds  with  the  Gesta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi,  although 
differing  in  the  treatment  of  the  materials  ;  the  remaining  is 
wholly  Hoveden' s  work.  Concerning  this  writer  we  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  Bishop  Stubbs:8  "It  is  in  Hoveden  that 
we  have  the  full  harvest  of  the  Northumbrian  historian. 
Studied  as  the  primary  authority  on  the  history  of  a  reign  of 

1  "Historla  Rerum  Angllcarum  "  in  Ave  books,  extending  from  1068  to  1196. 
^•Chronica  Maglstri  Roger!  de  Hovedene.  4  vols.  Edited  by  William  Stubbs,  Bolls  Series, 
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great  importance,  this  work  affords  material  for  discussion  of 
the  most  interesting  kind  on  an  immense  variety  of  points, 
constitutional  and  political." 

Regarding  the  Becket  controversy  he  at  first  strives  to  be 
neutral,  but  towards  the  end  is  influenced  by  the  saintly  char- 
acter and  bloody  death  of  the  martyr,  a  fact  which  must  be 
kept  well  in  mind  when  determining  the  relative  guilt  of  the 
opposing  men,  since  the  merits  of  the  controversy  hang  not 
upon  its  latter  phases  when  it  had  developed  into  a  mere  per- 
sonal quarrel,  but  upon  the  preceding  ones,  where  principles 
were  more  in  question.  If,  as  it  seems,  Hoveden  was  a  diocesan 
priest,  his  work  becomes  still  more  interesting  in  an  age  given 
up  almost  exclusively  to  monastic  writers. 

3.  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (d.  1198). 

Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  intimate  friend  of  Richard  L, 
composed  a  history  of  the  passion  and  miracles  of  Becket, 
but  was  probably  not  the  author  of  the  work  most  often  con- 
nected with  his  name,  namely  the  above  mentioned  "Gesta 
Henrici  Secundi,"  extending  from  A.  D.  1169  to  1192;  another 
monk  most  likely  composed  it  under  the  direction  of  Benedict. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  history  of  Scotland,  North  England 
and  Richard's  Crusade,  but  touches  the  Becket  affair  quite  gin- 
gerly. Additional  value  is  leant  by  the  detailed  manner  of 
narration,  by  the  number  of  documents  inserted,  the  style 
being  exceptionally  easy  and  flowing. 

4.  Ralph  of  Diceto1  (d.  circ.  1203). 

Was  for  fifty  years  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  which  positions  gave  him  access  to  the  best  infor- 
mation. Wrote:  a)  "Abbreviationes  Chronicorum,"  a  work 
of  comparatively  small  value;  b)  "Imagines  Historiarum," 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Rich- 
ard I. 

5.  Richard  of  Devizes.2 

A  monk  of  "W  inchester,  who  composed  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  England 
from  1189  to  1192,  and  of  the  exploits  of  King  Richard  during 
that  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  for  whose  reign  it  is.  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  narrations.  His  style  is  amus- 
ingly sarcastic  especially  when  he  defends  his  brother  monks. 

"•Badulphi  de  Dioeto  Decani  Londonlensls  Opera  Histories,"  2  vol*,  edited  by  William 
Atobbs.  Bolls  Series  1878. 

"-Chronicon  Bioardi  Divlalensta  de  Rebus  Gestls  Rloardl  Primi."  Edited  by  J.  Steven- 
son, 1838. 
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6.  Hugo  Candidas  or  Albus.1 

A  monk  of  Peterborough  who  composed  a  history  of  that 
monastery  extending  down  to  1175  and  including  notices  of 
some  others,  a  work  chiefly  valuable  from  the  fact  of  its  author 
having  used  the  Peterborough  version  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
but  which  is  otherwise  almost  destitute  of  general  information. 

8.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  (d.  circ.  1205). 2 

A  monk  of  Canterbury.  Made  a  compilation  from  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  the  continnator  of  Florence  of  Worcester, 
and  the  Gesta  Henrici  Secundi,  that  extend  from  the  reign  of 
Stephen  to  the  death  of  Richard  ;  is  a  prejudiced  writer  and 
though  valuable,  not  of  the  first  rank. 

9.  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  (1177-1222). 

A  Welsh  ecclesiastic,  chiefly  famous  for  his  "Topographia 
Hiberniae  and  Expurgatio  Hiberniae,"  a  description  of  the 
natural  history,  miracles,  inhabitants  and  conquest  by  Henry 
II.  of  Ireland;  wrote  also  "Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  Speculum 
Ecclesiae,"  a  somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  ecclesiastical 
and  court  life  at  this  period..8  As  to  his  impartiality,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  his  Irish  his- 
tories, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  famous  "Cambrensis  Ever- 
sus"  of  Dr.  Lynch. 

10.  John  of  Salisbury,  or  the  Little  (d.  1180). 

A  companion  of  Becket  during  the  exile,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chartres.  His  chief  works  are:  "De  Nugis  Curialium  et 
Vestigiis  Philosophorum,"  very  similar  to  the  last-mentioned 
works  of  Cambrensis :  a  life  of  Becket ;  and  many  letters, 
(Migne,  P.  L.  CXCIX.)  This  writer,  says  Stubbs,  "  for  thirty 
years  the  central  figure  of  English  learning  was  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  learning  which  France  at  that  time  afforded, 
and  no  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages  can  be  placed  beside  him  for 
extent  or  depth  of  classical  learning.  In  fact  he  was  a  human- 
ist, ahead  of  his  age  in  his  love  of  classical  learning.  Of 
course  he  was  also  a  Schoolman  of  the  day,  and  above  all  in 
his  views  was  a  theologian ;  his  theology  was  based  upon 
sound  patristic  learning,  but  it  was  tempered  by  his  modera- 
tion of  judgment  and  solidity  of  character.  He  has  a  worthy 
record  in  the  church  at  Chartres."  "  Vir  magne  eruditionis 
totiusque  scientiae  radiis  illustratus,  verbo,  vita  moribus  Pas- 
tor omnibus  amabilis,  soli  sibi  crudelis,  a  pedibus  usque  ad 
coelum  cilicio  semper  carnem  domans." 

Hugonia  Candldl  Coenobii  Bunretigls  Hlstoria."  Printed  in  the  "HUtoriae  Ang-tioanae 
Seriptores  varii"  of  Joseph  Sparke,  1723. 

•"The  Chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.  and  Kiohard  I."  by  Gervase,  ths 
Monk  of  Canterbury.-'  Edited  by  William  Stubbs.  2  vols.  Rolls  Series  1879-81. 
_  'For  all  his  works  see  "  The  Works  of  Qlraldus  Cambrensis,"  vols  I-V,  edited  by  J.  Sv 
Brewer,  M.  A.;  vols.  V-VIU,  edited  by  James  F.  Dlmook,  M.  A.  Rolls  Series,  1881-77. 
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11.  Walter  Map  (1140-1210). 

The  very  oppositeof  the  former.  Had  been  like  him  a  student 
at  Paris,  became  a  clerk  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  which  he 
for  a  long  time  amused  with  his  sharp  but  licentious  wit,  earn- 
ing for  himself  the  unenviable  name  of  "The  drunken  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford."  Was  quite  a  learned  man  in  both  theol- 
ogy and  law,  bnt  is  best  known  for  his  wit  and  satire  which 
he  employed  with  telling  effect  in  his  criticisms  of  the  church 
and  state.  His  best  known  works  are  the  "  De  Nugis  Curia- 
lium,"  a  collection  of  legends,  gossip  and  other  odds  and  ends 
of  information,  interspered  with  his  own  witticisms;  also 
some  verses,  known  under  the  general  name  of  Goliardic,  a 
sample  of  which  may  be  not  out  of  place  : 

"  Resolutus  sum  in  Uberaa  morl, 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientls  orl, 
TJt  dicaat  cum  yenerint  Angelorum  chori, 
Deut  sit  propitius  huic  potatori." 

12.  St.  Thomas  d  Becket. 

This  paper  cannot  be  closed  withont  a  passing  notice  of  the 
materials  for  the  study  of  the  acts  of  a  Becket.  The  life  of 
this  remarkable  man  gave  rise  to  two  distinct  parties  in  the 
English  Church,  the  other  side  rallying  around  the  principles 
and  name  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London.  In  like  man- 
ner after  his  death  the  controversy  regarding  the  prudence  and 
justice  of  his  course  has  continued  even  to  our  own  day  with  a 
bitterness  almost  equal  to  that  then  existing.1 

13.  Lastly,  for  the  study  of  manners,  vices,  and  follies  of  the 
period  one  should  read  the  "  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  and 
Epigrammatists  of  the  Twelfth  Century,"  edited  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Wright,  Roll  Series,  London,  1872,  2  vols. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  at  least  the  principal  sources  for 
the  study  of  Anglo-Norman  history.  Now  a  word  concerning 
the  audience  to  which  they  were  then  addressed  and  the  motives 
which  influenced  the  writers. 

At  best  the  audience  must  have  been  extremely  small,  be- 
cause, if  we  except  the  clergy,  and  a  small  portion  even  of  them, 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  set  down  the  average  twelfth-century  Eng- 
lishman as  illiterate.  Among  the  higher  classes  learning  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  in  the  insipid,  jingling  verses  about  the 
exploits  of  Arthur,  Alexander  or  Charlemagne,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions such  as  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  according  to 
Malmesbury,  "  condescended  to  honor  with  his  notice  those  lit- 
■erary  characters  who  arekept  in  obscurity  /"  or  Henry  I.,  Beau- 
clerc,  who  had  imbibed  "the  sweets  of  learning,"  and  was  wont 

'"Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Vols.  I.  U. 
Aod  III.   Edited  by  J.  C.  Robertson,  Bolls  Series  1875-1877. 
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to  repeat  for  the  edification  of  red- headed  William  that  "an 
illiterate  king  is  a  crowned  ass."  No  better  off  therefore 
could  the  lower  classes  have  been,  whose  chief  mental  pabulum 
mast  have  consisted  in  the  wondrous  accounts  of  prodigies 
and  devilish  apparitions  in  those  good  old  days  of  yore  when 
his  Satanic  majesty  was  "  unchained ;"  so  that  we  can  well 
understand  the  same  writer's  complaint  that  "  so  much  unhap- 
piness  should  attach  to  the  learned  of  our  times  ;  as  patronage 
alone  can  foster  genius,  when  that  is  withheld  every  exertion 
languishes."  Nor  in  opposition  to  such  a  view  can  the  learn- 
ing at  the  universities  be  alleged,  because,  passing  over  the  fact 
that  it  affected  only  the  studious  few,  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if 
even  it  was  of  a  kind  to  have  much  influence  upon  general  edu- 
cation by  reason  of  its  blind  servility  to  the  current  treatment 
of  logic : 

"Ut  garrire  queas,  noli  percurrere  Hbros; 
SI  garrlre  potes,  gloria  certa  manet. 
Disputat  ignave  qui  scripta  revoMt  et  artes, 
Nam  reterum  fautor  logicus  esse  neqult." 

In  a  word,  then,  the  class  for  whom  the  historian  wrote  was 
small  indeed  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  walls  of  the 
monasteries.  Fame,  therefore,  was  seldom  his  object,  but  rather 
the  innate  love  of  knowledge  forcing  him  to  write  in  the  silence 
of  his  scriptorium  those  records  of  the  past  and  the  present 
which  only  the  eye  of  a  much  later  student  was  to  read.  The 
outside  world  was  rarely  appealed  to  or  influenced  by  them  ; 
their  works  were  purely  labors  of  love,  and  therefore  in  most 
cases  free  from  those  evil  passions  which  so  frequently  divert 
the  historian  from  the  path  of  truth. 

To  6um  up  now  our  general  estimate,  the  church  history  of 
the  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  child- like,  because  that  was 
the  age  which  practically  gave  it  birth.  It  had  all  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  child  who  fancies  that  he  sees  extramundane  in- 
fluences forever  operating  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life,  all  his 
simplicity  and  directness  of  address,  his  lack  of  concentrated 
attention  that  keeps  an  older  man  from  prattling  about  all  man- 
ner of  events,  great  or  small,  from  battles  and  deaths  of  royal 
personages  down  to  the  petty  quarrels  in  his  own  little  convent. 
Hence  one  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  pages  of  these  simple 
men  any  general  considerations  upon  manners,  politics,  or  the 
state  of  learning :  such  knowledge  must  be  gathered  up  from 
innumerable  mediaeval  sources  with  infinite  patience  and  labor ; 
least  of  all  can  be  expected  anything  at  all  approaching  to  what 
we  term  "philosophy  of  history,"  that  habit  of  mind  by  which 
we  distinguish  the  relative  importance  of  events  and  the  great 
forces  working  underneath  the  surface  of  society,  of  which  the 
patent  facts  are  but  the  phenomena. 
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But  what  we  do  find,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  in  these 
children  of  historical  science,  is  child-like  sincerity.  Because, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  men  were  with  few  excep- 
tions ecclesiastics,  living  in  an  age  when  the  Church  was  en- 
gaged in  a  death  straggle  with  the  State,  their  honesty  and 
independence  in  describing  its  various  phrases  are  well-nigh 
inconceivable,  at  least  according  to  the  popular  conception  of 
mediaeval  monk.  What  surprises  us  most  is  their  fearlessness, 
for  we  of  to-day,  whatever  be  said  of  our  honesty,  possess  a 
small  quota  of  the  freedom  of  speech  enjoyed  by  writers  of  that 
age.  We  would  not  dare  to  criticise  the  great  authorities  in 
either  Church  or  State  with  the  boldness  of  an  Anselm  laying 
down  before  the  Red  King  himself  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  or  with  the  directness  of  those  "terrible  let- 
ters" of  Becket  that  flame  as  with  prophetical  wrath.  Such  a 
freedom  as  this  made  possible  the  men  at  Bunymede  and  lends 
an  eternal  lustre  to  the  infancy  of  English  history,  which  in 
this  respect,  instead  of  advancing,  has  rather  retroceded. 

Lastly  we  must  note  the  care  bestowed  by  our  chronicles 
upon  the  reading  and  insertion  of  original  documents,  wherein 
lies  the  essence  of  the  true  scientific  method.  Bede  writing  to 
all  possible  quarters  for  original  information,  and  Orderic  jour- 
neying to  England  in  search  of  manuscripts,  are  but  instances 
of  the  care  taken  by  most  writers  of  the  day  to  acquire  accurate- 
knowledge  and  to  do  original  work,  notwithstanding  their  well 
known  habit  of  plagiarising.  The  mere  fact  that  so  great  a 
number  of  letters  of  popes,  kings  and  prelates  has  come  down 
to  us,  either  separately  or  incorporated  in  the  works  of  histo- 
rians, proves  the  high  value  set  upon  them  as  historical  evi- 
dences. 

Comparing  then  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century  with  that 
of  yesterday  and  to-day,  the  chief  advance  evidently  lies  in  the 
development  of  form  and  grasp  of  sequence.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  clumsy  Latin  of  Eadmer  and  Orderic  looks  pitiful 
indeed  beside  the  well-balanced,  majestic  sentences  of  Macau- 
lay.  Above  all,  on  the  side  of  philosophy  of  history  the  ad- 
vance is  strikingly  manifest.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  compared  to 
the  "Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  or  Allies'  "Forma- 
tion of  Christiandom,"  bears  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
anthropoidal  ape  to  a  civilized  Caucasian,  or  the  bungling  nar- 
rative of  a  rustic  to  a  professional  discourse.  Then  again  his- 
tory has  become  more  specialized,  branching  off  into  countless 
separate  treatises  on  manners,  arts,  commerce,  etc.,  so  that  a 
universal  chronicle  has  to-day  become  either  an  impossibility 
or  must  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  manual.  In  other  direc- 
tions advance  is  not  so  apparent.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
patience  in  investigation,  accuracy,  detailed  comprehensiveness 
of  narration,  and  candor  of  spirit,  those  old  monks  reached 
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long  ago  an  eminence  to  which  not  many  writers  of  to-day  can 
aspire,  which  few  reach  and  none  perhaps  excel. 

Thus  passed  the  first  period  of  English  historical  writing. 
With  the  exception  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  has  had  up  to 
•our  own  day  no  superior.  Duringthat  "century  of  splendor"  the 
great  northern  school  diminishes  in  importance  by  the  side  of 
the  new  school  of  the  south  at  St.  Albans,  whence  issued  the 
versatile  Matthew  Paris ;  but  with  that  burst  of  glory  English 
history  expired  like  a  setting  sun.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  Adam  of  Murimuth,  an  indifferent  chronicler, 
is  our  chief  authority,  whilst  it  is  a  significant  proof  of  the 
dearth  of  literary  talent  in  England  at  that  period  that  our  best 
sources  for  information  with  respect  to  national  history,  so  far 
at  least  as  they  assume  a  narrative  character,  are  from  the  pens 
of  foreigners,  like  Polydore  Virgil  and  Bernard  Andre.  Bad 
as  this  condition  of  affairs  was  it  was  rendered  much  worse  by 
the  venom  of  party  spirt,  at  first  religious  then  political, 
and  by  the  discouragement  of  original  research  brought  about 
by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  that  contained  the  old 
manuscripts,  under  the  influence  of  both  of  which  causes  his- 
tory languished  more  or  less  up  to  our  own  day.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  designating  this  period  as  that  wherein,  our 
■own  age  excepted,  the  most  robust  and  clean  history  of  the 
English  Church  was  penned,  and  as  a  consequence  the  most 
lasting. 

What  a  tribute  it  is  to  the  memory  of  those  monks  laboring 
centuries  ago  in  the  quiet  of  their  scriptory  over  the  pages  which 
few  of  their  contemporaries  were  to  witness,  which  a  rude  de- 
stroying hand  was  to  scatter  broadcast  from  their  old  resting- 
place,  but  which  modern  science  to-day  collects  with  an  avidity 
more  than  equal  to  the  former  neglect.  Well-nigh  seven  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  since  Orderic  and  Eadmer  and  their 
congeners  laid  down  their  pens  to  go  to  their  reward  and  to- 
day the  student  thinks  himself  poorly  equipped  unless  he  has 
read  what  they  found  worthy  to  write.  Only  the  truth  could  have 
thus  survived  the  wreckage  of  centuries ;  none  but  good  and  true 
men  could  have  been  its  authors,  and  none  but  men  who  follow 
their  footsteps  will  ever  win  the  like  immortality.  The  man 
who  writes  for  a  party,  whether  religious  or  political,  writes  for 
a  day  and  will  receive  the  reward  of  a  day.  The  true  historian 
is  he  who  like  "dear  old  Orderic"  writes  for  truth's  sake  ;  who 
will  at  least  refuse  to  lie  even  if  circumstances  will  not  allow 
his  speaking  the  truth ;  who  therefore  writes  for  all  time,  and 
whose  memory  like  a  mighty  hill,  grows  in  outline  and  becomes 
more  majestic  in  proportion,  according  as  we  are  removed  from 
him  by  the  stretches  ®f  time. 

Luoian  Johnston. 
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Recent  investigations  into  the  condition  of  Prehistoric  Man 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  The  patient 
labors  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  mark  a  veritable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  archaeologic  exploration.  Prom  that  time  onward, 
in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years,  many  discoveries 
have  been  made.  Such  indeed  is  the  nerve  and  energy  where- 
with the  matter  has  been  pursued  that  a  mass  of  evidence  has 
been  accumulated,  and  the  still  recent  sciences  of  geology, 
philology,  anthropology  and  craniology  have  been  duly  requi- 
sitioned and  made  to  yield  their  quota  of  information  to  the 
common  fund.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  branches  of 
study  are,  all  of  them,  comparatively  new  we  venture  to  enter 
a  mild  preliminary  caveat  against  wild  and  irresponsible 
theories  and  against  the  undue  hauteur  of  tone  adopted  by 
some  recent  scientists.  Theories,  no  doubt,  have  their  proper 
place  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  and  are  useful  in 
directing  attention  to  some  specific  point.  All  that  we  dep- 
recate is  an  imperious  demand  that  we  should  accept  them 
while  the  proofs  are  still  far  from  complete. 

In  reckoning  the  age  of  deposits,  for  instance,  demands  of 
a  very  extravagant  character  are  often  made  by  distinguished 
geologists,  the  said  demands  standing  in  ludicrous  contrast 
with  the  hyper-conservative  statements  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  As  this  subject  is,  of  necessity,  so  closely  allied 
with  archaeology,  it  requires  at  least  passing  mention.  It 
would  seem  as  if  sometimes  eminent  scientists  are  too  auto- 
matic in  their  method  of  calculation.  No  account  is  taken  of 
other  attendant  and  possibly  accelerating  causes,  of  climatic 
differences,  of  seismic  disturbances,  of  the  possibly  stupen- 
dous effects  of  some  incidental  flood.  A  few  years  ago  speci- 
mens of  pottery  were  discovered  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile  at  a 
depth  of  thirty-nine  feet.  By  a  purely  mechanical  reckoning, 
based  on  the  present  rate  of  deposit  of  the  river,  a  trifling  an- 
tiquity of  thirteen  thousand  years  was  immediately  claimed 
for  the  trouvaille  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Sir 
R.  Stephenson,  however,  at  a  still  greater  depth,  found  a  brick 
with  the  stamp  upon  it  of  Mohammed  Ali.  According  to  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  Mohammed  Ali  must  have  lived  more  than  thirteen 
thousand,  years  ago ;  but  such  is  not  the  teaching  of  history. 

(65) 
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The  little  theory,  therefore,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  One  re- 
buff like  this  (and  many  more  might  be  cited)  should  incline 
us  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  to  deprecate  scientific 
sensationalism. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  another  of  the  allied 
sciences,  philology,  which,  if  girt  with  becoming  modesty, 
might  prove  an  estimable  handmaid  to  archaeology.  As  it  is, 
the  genuine  archaeologist  is  inclined  of  late  years  to  look 
askance  at  philology  and  to  prefer  the  material  evidence  fur- 
nished by  cave  or  barrow,  dolmen  or  menhir  to  the  finest-spun 
linguistic  theory.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  so- 
called  "results"  of  philology  are  not  easily  capable  of  verifica- 
tion. Moreover  this  still  youthful  science  seems  to  undergo  a 
radical  and  drastic  reconstruction  on  an  average  about  every 
ten  years,  and  after  each  decade  shows  itself  as  dogmatic  as 
were  its  misguided  votaries  in  the  days  before  reconstruction. 
The  medley  of  contradictions  thus  produced  is  at  times  decid- 
edly confusing.  Thus,  on  strictly  philological  grounds,  the 
home  of  the  Aryans  is  placed,  "beyond  reasonable  doubt,"  in 
each  of  several  districts  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart.1 

On  similar  grounds,  the  migrations  are  described  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  race  duly  portrayed.  Following 
upon  this,  on  equally  irrefutable  philologic  deductions,  we  are 
calmly  informed  by  another  and  still  more  recent  ' '  discoverer, ' ' 
that  there  never  was  a  parent  race,  that  the  various  peoples 
were  autocthonous  and  that  their  migrations  are  a  myth! 
One  celebrated  Oxford  professor,  Max  Muller,  waxes  poetic 
on  the  primitive  word  for  daughter.  He  declares  it  means 
"little  milkmaid."  Hereupon  uprises  in  wrath  another  phi- 
lologist, Isaac  Taylor,  and  slays  him  with  the  scornful  remark 
that  it  only  means  ' '  little  suckling. ' '  Thus  do  the  minds  even 
of  philologists  become  exacerbated!  Meanwhile  the  plain, 
truth-seeking  student  calls  aloud  for  facts  and  would  fain  dis- 
pense with  unsubstantial  theories  and  with  dogmatic  utter- 
ances which  are  sure,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  be  met 
by  other  pronouncements  equally  infallible  and  equally  des- 
tined, in  their  turn  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably  be  excused  from 
an  absolute  acceptance  of  results  which  are  as  yet  somewhat 
contradictory  and  which  are  not  capable  of  proof  in  the  pres- 
ent meagre  condition  of  the  infant  sciences.  Such  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  who  has 
shown  rare  industry  in  collecting  facts.* 

'Taylor,  the  Origin  of  the  Aryans. 

•"Prehlatorlo People,"  and  "Prehistoric  Amerioa." 
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The  best  attitude  of  mind  for  the  archseologist  is  one  of  rev- 
erence and  reserve.  This  might  fairly  be  laid  down  as  the  first 
■canon  of  archaeologic  investigation.  Without  reverence  it 
would  be  altogether  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  that  are  past,  to  sympathize  with  prehistoric  man 
in  his  daily  struggle  with  the  mighty  forces  opposed  to  him, 
and  to  depict,  in  some  sort,  his  life,  manners,  and  customs. 
Without  reserve  we  should  forever  be  the  prey  of  some  passing 
and  evanescent  theory.  In  this  spirit,  then,  of  reverence  and 
reserve  let  us  start  out  upon  our  modest  quest,  and  endeavor 
to  discover  such  evidences  as  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  prehistoric  man.  We  shall  prove  free-traders 
in  ascertained  facts,  believing  with  von  Ihering1  that  "  chacun 
peut  se  servir  de  ce  qui  est  le  bien  commun'  de  la  science,  sans 
s'exposer  au  danger  d'etre  accuse  de  plagiat." 

Information  of  unimpeachable  character  comes  to  us,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  cave-dwellings  of  primitive  man ; 
from  long  barrows,  round  barrows,  and  funereal  mounds ;  from 
the  remnants  of  primeval  settlements,  such  as  the  "Pictish" 
villages  of  Scotland,  or  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  the  Swiss.2 
From  all  of  these  we  have  evidences  of  genuine  significance. 
The  patient  explorations  of  the  pioneers  in  cave-hunting  have 
unearthed  a  certain  number  of  human  skulls,  and  archaeologists 
have  attempted  a  rough  classification  of  the  various  types  into 
■dolichocephalous,  brachycephalous,  orthognathous,  and  so 
forth.  But  so  imperfect  is  the  condition  of  the  skulls,  and  so 
meagre  are  the  actual  specimens  in  point  of  number,  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  draw  any 
final  conclusions. 

Somewhat  sweeping  generalizations  have  already  been  haz- 
arded with  regard  to  the  racial  affinities  and  also  the  mental 
capacity  indicated  by  the  skulls.  Perhaps,  however,  a  slight 
check  has  been  given  to  some  of  these  generalizations  by  the 
discovery  that  the  skull  of  Robert  Bruce  was  of  the  lowly 
(Canstadt)  type — a  type  which  some  hasty  philosopher  has 
broadly  characterized  as  "  undoubtedly  simian"  in  form.  We 
leave  it  to  the  descendants  of 

"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bl«d  " 

to  defend  the  intellectual  capacity  of  Robert  Bruce.  For  us 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  quickness  wherewith  he  voiced 
national  aspirations  and  the  tactical  disposition  of  his  forces 
at  Bannockburn  would  scarcely  seem  to  indicate  a  "simian" 
intellect.  The  truth  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
•craniological  remains  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 

•Von  Ibering,  Lea  Indo-Europ&ns  avant  l'hlstoire.  Parte,  1886. 
'Hutchinson.  Prehistoric  Man  and  Beast,  London,  1866. 
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insufficient  to  warrant  any  far-reaching  ded actions,  though 
they  may  ultimately  furnish  useful  data  as  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cessive immigrations,  and  may  even  help  to  explain  certain 
racial  peculiarities  which  linger  to  this  day,  as  historic  an- 
achronisms, amongst  the  Southern  Irish,  or  the  Highland  Scots. 

The  bones  of  animals  yielded  by  the  caves  afford  us  evi- 
dence of  infinitely  greater  value  than  anything  as  yet  proveu 
by  the  human  skulls.  It  is  clear  that  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  (in  Europe,  for  instance)  must  once  have  been  mark- 
edly different  from  those  which  now  prevail.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  man  was  once  contemporary  with  animals  now  extinct, 
such  as  the  mammoth  and  the  cave-bear.  Hugh  Miller  waxes- 
enthusiastic  in  his  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  upon  the  fauna 
of  the  British  Isles  in  those  days.  ' *  Tigers, ' '  he  says, ' '  as  large 
again  as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species  lurked  in  the  ancient 
thickets ;  elephants  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the  largest 
individuals  that  now  exist  in  Africa  or  Ceylon  roamed  in 
herds ;  at  least  two  species  of  rhinoceros  forced  their  way 
through  the  primeval  forest,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  ten- 
anted by  hippopotami  as  bulky  and  with  as  great  tusks  as  those 
of  Africa."  A  charming  picture,  truly,  from  the  naturalist's- 
point  of  view,  but  presenting  also  its  pathetic  side.  Close  byr 
and  in  the  same  cave,  we  see  the  weapons  wherewith  man  was- 
accustomed  to  meet  and  to  master  his  unwieldy  prey.  They 
consist  of  crude  stone  weapons — arrow-heads,  hatchets,  spear- 
heads, etc.  — rudely  chipped  by  means  of  other  stones.  Such 
were  the  clumsy  implements  with  which,  in  early  times,  man 
used  to  fare  forth  and  encounter  the  huge  fauna  of  the  day. 
For  him  the  Jin  de  siicle  expression,  "the  struggle  for  life," 
was  in  no  sense  a  figure  of  speech.  Of  other  remains  of  tools 
and  weapons  we  have  abundant  examples,  hammers,  wedges,, 
scrapers,  cunningly-devised  saws  and  knives,  with  edge  lit- 
erally as  keen  as  a  razor.  The  rude  palffiolithic-worked  flints 
are,  as  time  goes  on,  gradually  superseded  by  others  display- 
ing marvellous  ingenuity  and  skill.  Though  the  use  of  metals- 
was,  of  course,  still  unknown,  the  stones  were  worked  and  pol- 
ished with  wondrous  cleverness,  and  with  much  ingenuity 
fastened  to  handles  of  wood  or  bone. 

In  neolithic  times  the  results  are,  in  some  respects,  unex- 
pected. Spoons,  dippers,  and  vessels  of  earthenware  have  been 
discovered,  and  are,  of  course,  evidence  of  civilization  infi- 
nitely beyond  that  of  the  original  hapless  dweller  in  the  cave. 
Fish-hooks,  skilfully  fashioned  after  a  bear's  tooth,  are  not 
infrequent,  but  perhaps  a  still  more  uncomfortable  mouthful 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  bone-flake  hook  astutely  pointed  at  either 
end,  and  with  a  hole  neatly  drilled  in  the  middle.  Besides- 
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the  barbed  arrows  and  harpoons,  the  strips  of  coarse  woven 
■cloth  and  the  needles,  "  as  fine  as  any  that  now  exist,"  are  in 
themselves  proof  of  no  small  progress  and  furnish  collateral 
testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  who  used  them. 

After  recent  contemptuous  allusions  to  the  "  savagery  "  and 
general  uncouthness  of  prehistoric  man,  it  is  somewhat  re- 
freshing to  find  in  him  genuine  attempts  at  art.  The  polished 
obsidian  weapons  are  often  beautifully  wrought.  But  perhaps 
the  most  artistic  object  of  all  is  one  that  comes  from  La  Made- 
laine.  It  consists  of  an  antler  on  which  a  couple  of  horses 
have  been  cleverly  carved.  The  whole  conception  is  spirited 
and  realistic.  The  contour  of  the  limbs  is  capital ;  the  wind 
seems  to  whistle  through  the  flowing  mane  and  tail ;  the  horses 
are  full  of  life  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  start  at  full 
gallop  across  the  plain.  The  cave  at  Thayngen  (Belgium) 
proves  a  veritable  academy  of  the  fine  arts  in  neolithic  times. 
It  is  from  this  cave  that  we  have  taken  the  representation  of 
a  reindeer  grazing,  which  displays  delineative  skill  of  a  very 
high  order.  Perhaps  the  most  humorous  specimen  of  all  (also 
from  Thayngen)  is  the  carving  of  a  bear  which  has  evidently  been 
unexpectedly  disturbed  in  his  meditations.  The  clever  way  in 
which  he  is  depicted,  erect  on  his  haunches,  with  monitory  paw 
in  mid-air,  and  a  general  air  of  attention  to  the  business  in 
hand,  makes  it  a  very  delightful  and  entirely  realistic  specimen 
■of  neolithic  art.  Once  more,  from  the  same  cave,  we  have 
■carved  staves  of  office,  made  from  the  antlers  of  a  deer.  These 
are  doubly  interesting.  They  not  only  show  artistic  power, 
•but  imply  organization  and  submission  to  constituted  authority 
in  the  infant  community. 

M.  Joly,  in  his  interesting  book,  "Man  Before  Metals," 
-claims  for  prehistoric  man,  not  only  a  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
but  also  some  notion  of  barter  and  commerce.  The  use  of 
amber,  white  coral  and  torquoise  in  localities  far  removed  from 
the  region  whence  they  were  originally  obtained,  might  seems 
to  indicate  this :  and  the  jade  axe  from  the  east,  found  at  Pan- 
iliac,  is  cited  as  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  Rudimentary 
notions  of  navigation  are  even  to  be  deduced  from  certain  re- 
mains. Thus  the  bones  of  the  cod,  a  deep  sea-fish,  are  found 
amongst  Scandinavian  rubbish  heaps  and  force  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  sea-going  boats  of  some  sort  were  in  use.  Of  the 
more  modest  river-boats,  the  relics  are  distinctly  numerous. 
They  either  took  the  form  of  the  roughly-hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  possibly,  like  the  British  coracle,  consisted  of  skins 
•skilfully  stretched,  so  as  to  form  a  tub-shaped  canoe.  Speci- 
mens of  the  coracle  may  still  be  seen  in  use  on  the  river  Severn. 

The  food  of  palaeolithic  man,  as  evidenced  by  the  remains  in 
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the  cave-dwellings,  in  the  kitchen-middens  and  elsewhere,  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  animal.  In  neolithic  times  remains  of  cere- 
als are  also  found,  a  fact  of  some  significance  for  us  in  our  in- 
quiry. With  very  little  trouble  we  can  picture  the  prehistoric 
dinner-table  and  we  might  construct  a  very  pretty  menu,  be- 
ginning with  huitres  a  Pecaille,  and  winding  up  with  cotel- 
ette  de  grand  ours,  tranche  de  Mammouth,  or  even  renne  rotL 
The  immense  quantity  of  oyster  and  mussel-shells  found  in  the 
kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  Georgia  and  elsewhere,  and  which 
from  their  vast  extent  have  puzzled  investigators,  are  fairly 
easily  accounted  for  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  they  furnished 
at  certain  times  the  sole  food  of  hapless  and  hungry  man. 

The  groudal  cave  occasions  somewhat  of  a  surprise  by  yield- 
ing the  bones  of  the  moor-fowl,  the  partridge  and  the  wild  duck. 
To  a  lover  of  horses,  the  evidence  of  the  Solutre  cave  is  un- 
pleasant reading.  Judging  from  the  huge  quantity  of  bones- 
it  would  seem  that  horse-flesh  was  a  much-esteemed  article 
of  diet. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  (of  necessity)  entirely  imperfect  resume- 
of  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  us  by  relics  discovered  in 
cave-dwellings,  lake-dwellings  and  other  haunts  of  early  man. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  examples  quoted  come  mainly  from 
Europe.  This  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  some  limitation 
was  necessary  and  that  the  vestiges  of  prehistoric  man  in 
Europe  are  capable  of  being  promptly  compared  with  those  of 
the  races  who  now  occupy  the  ground. 

Archaeologists  of  the  present  day  are  practically  agreed  in 
recognizing  certain  provisional  epochs,  entitled  respectively, 
the  stone  age,  the  copper  age,  the  bronze  age  and  the  iron. 
Figuier,  who  always  writes  moderately,  suggests  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  stone  age :  a)  Period  of  extinct  animals,  £} 
Period  of  the  reindeer,  7)  Period  of  polished  stone.  This 
furnishes  a  workable  classification,  though  a  question  of  doubt 
seizes  us  as  to  the  second  period,  when  we  bethink  ourselves  that 
the  Orkneyinga  Saga  mention  reindeer  as  existing  in  Caith- 
ness in  A.  D.  1159!  These  divisions,  however  useful,  are,  it 
must  be  remembered,  entirely  relative  terms.  Thus  the  stone- 
age  overlaps  the  copper  and  the  bronze.  Moreover,  what  wa» 
the  stone  age  with  the  inhabitants  of  one  district,  might  be- 
contemporaneous  with  a  higher  civilization  elsewhere.  With 
this  proviso  borne  in  mind,  the  classification  may  be  fully 
accepted,  as  arising  quite  naturally  from  the  brief  summary 
just  given,  of  what  the  caves  and  other  prehistoric  remains 
have  to  tell  us.  As  a  further  deduction  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  these  relics  of  olden  times,  scientists  are  agreed 
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upon  another  division  of  mankind  into  certain  stages,  broadly 
indicative  of  his  progress  towards  civilization. 

There  is  the  stage  in  which  mankind  (in  Europe,  for  in- 
stance) had  not  yet  learned  to  domesticate  cattle  (or  had  lost  the 
art)  and  accordingly  subsisted  bp  hunting.  Hence  the  im- 
mense quantity  in  the  caves  of  the  bones  of  animals.  Hence 
the  skill  of  the  cave-dweller  in  fashioning  missile  weapons 
which  should  succeed  in  slaying  the  mammoth,  the  great  bear 
and  the  still  greater  tiger  of  that  era. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  even  at  this  early  stage,  cer- 
tain elementary  legal  questions  would  inevitably  occur.  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  two  cardinal  legal  conceptions 
would  speedily  arise — the  law  of  torts  and  the  law  of  property. 
Difficulties,  for  instance,  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  in  the 
division  of  the  spoils  from  hunting — or,  given  that  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  allotment  had  taken  place,  it  might  conceiva- 
bly happen  that  some  too  greedy  hero  stole  the  portion  which 
was  assigned  to  another.  Here,  in  the  very  earliest  days,  we 
can  discern  the  embryo  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Equally  possible  is  it  for  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  property :  "  The  arrow-head  or  spear,  which  by  much  labor, 
I  fashioned  with  my  own  hand,  is  surely  mine.  The  animal, 
which  I,  unaided,  slew,  belongs  to  me.  The  skin  which  I  sed- 
ulously dressed  with  my  stone  scraper  is,  without  doubt,  my 
property." 

Here  we  have  distinctly  the  conception  of  personal  property. 
The  idea  of  real  property  was  of  course  a  much  later  notion, 
though  perhaps  we  may  discern  the  germ  of  it  even  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  cave.  Certainly  if  other  huntsmen  endeavored  to 
oust  the  original  cave-dweller,  unpleasantness  might  arise  and 
relations  between  them  might  become,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
decidedly  strained.  But  beyond  this,  in  the  thinly-peopled 
world,  law  possessed  no  market  value  and  the  conception  of 
real  property  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  gradation  which  is  universally 
agreed  upon,  the  shepherd  stage  of  mankind.  It  is  necessary 
to  remember  once  more  that  the  world  was  still  very  thinly 
peopled,  and  that  there  was  ample  room  for  all.  Man  in  the 
shepherd  stage  did  not  of  necessity  appropriate  land.  With 
the  herds,  which  constituted  his  wealth,  he  merely  passed  from 
one  pasture  ground  to  another,  directing  his  course  largely 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  water  as  well  as  food  for  his  cattle. 
The  nomad  life,  however,  could  scarcely  have  been  universal. 
The  lake  dwellers  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland  must  have  been 
stationary.  Strangely  enough,  the  shepherd  stage  is  often 
coeval  with  and  existing  side  by  side  with  more  developed  civ- 
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ilization.  As,  to  quote  an  instance  in  historic  times,  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  who  pursued  his  peaceful  pastoral  life, 
though  the  "cities"  of  Canaan  were  in  existence.  A  very 
noteworthy  incident  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  Isaac.  While 
still  living  the  nomadic  life,  we  find  on  one  occasion  that  he 
cultivated  land  and  reaped  a  plenteous  harvest,  though  the 
land  was  not  his.  This  would  tend  to  show,  what  is  indeed 
the  fact,  that  land-tenure  in  early  days  had  none  of  the  strict- 
ness which,  in  later  times,  the  pressure  of  population  and,  we 
may  add,  the  mischievous  activity  of  lawyers,  contrived  to 
bestow  upon  it. 

Finally,  we  have  the  third  stage,  the  agricultural,  which 
indicates  settled  and  orderly  conditions,  bat  which  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  individual  appropriation  of  land.  Towns 
would  inevitably  follow  with  all  that  they  imply  of  law,  order 
and  "municipal"  subordination.  Originally  they  were  agri- 
cultural hamlets  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  tunscipe,  mere  aggrega- 
tions of  veritable  kinsmen  ;  or  pile-dwellings  placed  for  defen- 
sive purposes  in  the  midst  of  some  lake ;  or  some  hill-top 
fortress  with  rampart  of  water-worn  stones  gathered  from  the 
river-bed,  and  with  ample  accommodation  for  cattle ;  or,  under 
more  peaceful  circumstances,  early  trading  communities  under 
the  favoring  auspices  of  some  great  river. 


The  stages  of  progression  in  the  history  of  mankind,  how- 
ever indubitable  they  may  be,  are  not  of  universal  application. 
The  possibility  of  degeneration  from  the  shepherd,  or  even 
from  the  agricultural  stage,  to  the  lower  condition  of  hunts- 
men is  indicated  by  emigrants  in  our  own  day.  The  life  is  in 
itself  attractive  from  some  occult  "sporting  instinot"  of 
human  nature,  which  may  be  a  "survival"  of  other  days.  It 
calls  for  less  severe  exertion  than  the  plough  or  the  harrow, 
and  is  infinitely  more  exciting  to  ingenuous  youth  than 
sheep-tending,  varied  only  by  an  occasional  chase  after  a  wolf. 
The  possibility  is  strengthened  if,  as  must  have  frequently 
happened  in  prehistoric  migration,  the  emigrants  lighted  upon 
barren,  marshy  or  uninviting  soil,  perhaps  in  a  colder  climate 
than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  alterna- 
tive would  then  present  itself :  Which  is  the  easier,  to  attempt 
the  hard  task  of  cultivation,  or  to  find  food  by  means  of  ex- 
hilarating hunts? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  sources  from  which 
we  gather  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  man,  one  or  two  further 
points  may  be  noted.  Much  may  be  inferred  from  crystallized 
traces  of  archaic  usage  (often  in  semi-proverbial  form)  and 
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from  belated  specimens  of  prehistoric  custom  which  are  to  be 
found,  within  historic  times,  amongst  the  laws  and  customs  of 
highly  civilized  communities.  Something  may  also  be  gathered 
from  the  usages  of  tribes  which  to  this  day  are  in  a  seemingly 
primitive  condition.  By  their  means  we  may  learn  how  the 
stone  hatchet  was  affixed  to  the  handle  by  prehistoric  man,  and 
what  is  the  probable  form  of  a  restored  lacustrine  dwelling. 
More  than  this  it  would  be  rash  to  accept.  In  dealing  with  the 
savages  of  to-day,  great  care  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  genuine  samples  of  primitive  life  which  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  or  whether  they  are  merely  very 
ordinary  specimens  of  degradation.  The  most  cursory  glance 
at  history  shows  the  continuous  upward  trend  of  certain  nations, 
the  stationariness  of  others,  and  the  downward  movement  of  a 
third  class.  It  is  not,  therefore,  absolutely  oertain,  notwith- 
standing the  special  pleading  of  certain  writers  with  an  ulterior 
object  in  view,  that  degradation  and  antiquity  are  correlative 
terms.  In  this  connection  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  men- 
tion of  a  somewhat  uninviting  subject,  with  which  the  names 
of  Messrs.  McClellan,  Morgan,  Sir  John  Lubback  and  others 
are  identified.  They  affect  to  give  support  to  what  has  been 
called  the  44 horde"  theory.  Mankind,  according  to  them, 
consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  human  beings  impelled  to  come 
together  by  fear.  Polyandry  was  in  existence,  and  by  a  series 
of  imaginative  and  unproven  stages,  this  offspring  of  harlots 
gradually  "  evolved"  into  races  of  physically  fine  men,  mostly 
monogamous,  from  whom  sprang  the  more  "  modern"  concep- 
tion of  the  family.  And  here  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  even 
the  trumpet  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  an  uncertain  sound.  He 
criticizes  Mr.  McClellan,  it  is  true,  but  takes  care  to  "  smite 
him  friendly  asafather."  Hewill  not,  however,  altogether  des- 
patch him  ;  it  is  too  good  an  opportunity  for  an  indirect  fling 
at  that  book — the  Bible— which  anticipated  him  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  patriarchal  theory,  and  with  whose  aid  he  would 
fain  dispense. 

Of  the  objections  to  this  abominable  theory,  only  a  few  need 
be  cited.  The  physiological  difficulty  is  alone  insuperable. 
Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  cite  as  examples  of  the  possible 
condition  of  primitive  man  the  worst  and  lowliest  nations,  cor- 
rupted (sometimes  within  living  memory)  by  contact  with  im- 
moral Europeans.  The  supposition  that  all  men  were  lower 
than  some  animals  requires  considerable  deglutition.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  on  this  point,  that  so  far  as  this  theory  is  concerned, 
even  Charles  Darwin  will  have  none  of  it. 

Other  a  priori  theories  witn  regard  to  primitive  man  have 
scarcely  proved  more  of  a  success :  Hobbes,  for  instance,  starts 
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out  with  his  well-known  proposition  that  man  was  naturally  in  at 
state  of  war ;  that  he  needed  protection ;  that  he  with  other 
units,  similarly  placed,  made  a  compact  with  some  chief  and 
so  formed  the  state.  The  logical  deduction  (due  in  part  to  his 
sufferings  under  the  commonwealth)  was,  of  course,  a  strong  and 
absolute  monarchy.  John  Locke  follows  on  somewhat  simi- 
lar lines  and  his  "  compact"  theory  proved  eminently  accept- 
able to  those  well-salaried  Whigs  who  had  taken  part  in  a 
revolution  which,  as  Carlyle  somewhat  hastily  puts  it,  was 
"officially  styled  glorious."  They  needed  a  palliative,  and 
in  Lockeism  they  found  it.  One  little  difficulty  underlies  both 
their  theories  and  is  in  equal  conflict  with  the  sickly  senti- 
mentalism  of  eighteenth  century  Frenchmen.  It  is  simply 
this  :  They  are  plainly  in  dissonance  with  the  actual  processes 
of  state-making,  of  which  so  many  cases  are  on  record,  in  his- 
toric times,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  anon. 


Let  us  now,  after  this  little  dose  of  theory,  refresh  ourselves- 
with  a  few  facts.  In  any  honest  endeavor  to  depict  the  condi- 
tion of  prehistoric  man,  we  must  allow  full  significance  to  the 
ideas  which  were  current  at  the  very  dawn  of  history.  Their 
importance  cannot  be  overrated.  They  were  no  brand-new 
conceptions  when  history  began.  Their  tendrils  stretch  far 
back  into  unknown  times.  What  then  is  it  that  they  have  to- 
tell  us  ?  To  begin  with,  we  learn  the  universality,  in  any  nation 
worthy  of  the  name,  of  the  idea  of  respect  to  the  father.  It 
meets  us  everywhere  in  the  very  earliest  records  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  world.  Perhaps  due  significance  has 
never  been  given  to  it,  in  connection  with  the  theories  already 
alluded  to.  We  find  it  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,, 
whose  most  cherished  traditions  centre  around  the  nation.  If  r 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  it  has  degenerated  into  ancestor-worship 
(to  use  a  vague  term),  the  change  is  easily  comprehensible  and 
only  serves  to  accentuate  the  existence  of  the  filial  respect. 
The  same  fact  is  notorious  in  the  case  of  Egpyt.  The  extrav- 
agance of  respect  paid  to  the  deceased  father  was  even  the  oc- 
casion of  the  impoverishment  of  families.  And  when  in  later 
times  a  desire  was  shown  to  inflict  the  worst  possible  social 
stigma  upon  a  recalcitrant  debtor,  the  law  allowed,  as  a  dernier 
ressort,  the  coffin  of  the  father  to  be  seized.  Brahminical  law 
accounted  filial  disrespect  amongst  the  worst  of  crimes.  And 
every  tyro  in  history  is  aware  of  the mightyinfluence possessed  by 
this  principle  during  the  period  of  pure  Quiritarian  law,  and 
even  for  many  subsequent  generations.  And  there  are  men 
now  living  who  can  remember  the  awe  that  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  father  of  the  household  in  Scotland.    This  then, 
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is  one  fact  that  meets  us  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  recorded 
history. 

Closely  connected  with  it  is  another,  still  more  ancient,  in 
nnmendacious  stone.  We  refer  to  those  marvellous  megalithic- 
remains  which  stand  to  this  day  as  mute  witnesses  to  an  age 
that  is  past.  In  Britain  alone,  beside  the  well  known  circle  of 
trilithons  at  Stonehenge,  we  have  still  larger  circles  at  Ave- 
bury,  and  even  the  haughty  legions  of  Rome,  unaccustomed 
in  their  road-building  to  regard  either  mountain  or  stream, 
turned  aside  at  Avebury  and  respected  the  resting  place  of 
the  dead.  The  standing  stones  of  Stennis  (Orkney)  are  sup- 
posed to  form  portions  of  still  larger  circles  than  those  at 
Avebury.  Other  huge  circles  exist  at  Penrith,  Rollright 
and  Stanton  Drew:  lesser  ones  at  Moytura  (Ireland)  and  at 
Aspatria  which,  though  in  Cumberland,  contains  in  its  name 
lingering  reminiscences  of  St.  Patrick.  Within  the  circles- 
have  been  found  evidences  of  burials  with  weapons  belonging 
to  neolithic  times. 

Similar  megalithic  structures  are  to  be  found  in  huge  quan- 
tities in  Prance  and  India  (another  link  of  east  and  west), 
and  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  What  are  we  to  gather 
from  them,  or  from  Egypt,  where  the  earliest  buildings  are  not 
unlike  trilithons  in  form?  The  earliest  inscribed  Pyramid 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  the  human  remains  near 
the  trilithons  furnish  corroborative  evidence.  The  dominant 
notion  of  them  all  is  respect  for  the  dead-,  the  preservation  of 
the  name  and  fame  of  him  who  lies  buried  beneath.  In 
nations  as  wide  apart  as  the  Irish  and  the  Japanese,  the  Shet- 
landers  and  the  Algerians,  the  same  notion  prevails — the  de- 
sire to  show  respect  to  the  memory  of  ancestors.  It  is  some- 
what pathetically  illustrated  in  later  and  historic  times  by  the- 
supreme  longing  of  the  childless  man  for  an  heir  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  adoption  in  early  Indian,  Jewish  and  Roman 
law  to  supply  the  place  of  one.  With  an  adopted  heir,  the 
old  man  would  now  have  no  fear  that  he  would  descend  into* 
the  grave  and  "  his  name  be  clean  put  out  forever." 

This  one  fact  alone — the  universality  in  all  ancient  nations 
of  the  respect  to  the  father  and  the  various  crude  efforts  to 
perpetuate  his  name — is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  guess-work  of  the  revolting  "horde"  theory. 
Another  significant  fact  that  meets  us  at  the  very  dawn  of  his- 
tory is  that  the  "family"  is  everywhere  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  origin  of  such  law  as  exists.    If  we  carry  our 
mind  back  beyond  the  epoch  which  Hobbes'  theory  would  sug- 
gest, we  shall  find  it  presumable  that  man  was  in  a  state,  not 
of  war,  but  of  peace.  We  must  remember  once  more  our  old 
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thesis,  that  land  was  plentiful  and  men  were  scarce.  Hence 
one  fertile  source  of  quarrel,  which  runs  like  a  continuous 
thread  through  later  history,  was  absent  from  the  world  of 
primitive  days.  The  "  family,"  therefore,  in  early  times  was 
at  once  self-sufficient  and  necessary.  That  is  to  say,  a  larger 
ainit  than  the  family  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  required  as 
a  matter  of  protection  against  their  fellow-men.  Yet  to  pro- 
vide food  and  to  protect  the  young  (the  most  helpless  of  all 
animals)  against  wild  beast  or  the  forces  of  nature  something 
was  needed,  and,  once  more,  the  "family"  meets  the  case. 
Nor  are  we  left  to  theory  alone  in  this  matter.  The  archaic 
usages  to  be  found  amongst  Greek  and  Roman,  Celt  and  Teu- 
ton, Slav  and  Indian,  unanimously  point  to  the  family  as  the 
unit,  to  the  patriarchal  system  as  government  in  its  most  rudi- 
mentary form. 


Starting,  then,  from  the  family  as  unit,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs,  and  with  it  the  slow 
growth  of  a  system  of  law.  In  the  long  course  of  many  cent- 
uries divergent  interests  would  of  necessity  arise  amongst 
men,  and  these  would  call  for  legislative  or  judicial  treatment. 
As  population  increased,  land  gradually  became  a  matter  of 
•contention.  "  The  earth,"  we  are  told,  "was  filled  with  vio- 
lence." An  aggregation  of  kinsmen  would  become  a  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  resist  increasing  violence  from  outside.  The 
head  of  the  clan  would  be  the  natural  chief,  or,  in  a  given  case, 
an  election  of  some  leader  would  relieve  them  from  the  terrors 
of  war.  In  course  of  time  he  would  become  the  mythical  hero 
of  the  race,  like  Woden,  who  it  is  thought  was  a  veritably  ex- 
istent personage,  the  first  true  head  of  the  nation.  Or  another 
process  might  take  place  :  The  growth  of  law  and  custom,  re- 
markably slow  under  normal  conditions,  was  occasionally 
quickened  by  some  leader  who  towered  head  and  shoulders 
above  contemporary  men — some  Menes,  Mann,  Moses,  or,  once 
more,  Woden, — of  such  insight  and  acumen  as  a  codifier  of  ex- 
isting custom,  or  as  a  skillful  innovator  upon  it,  that  men,  in 
.after  times,  looking  back  upon  what  he  had  done  for  the  race, 
were  ready  to  accord  him  the  highest  posthumous  honors,  and 
■even  on  occasions  to  enroll  him  amongst  the  number  of  the 
gods. 

And  here  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  an  incidental 
word  upon  a  subject  upon  which  some  jurist,  perhaps  need- 
lessly, have  puzzled  themselves,  viz.,  the  "sanction"  which, 
in  primitive  times,  converted  a  custom  into  a  law.  It  arose 
from  the  high  respect  paid  to  the  chief,  and  this  respect  had  a 
.twofold  origin :  It  may  have  proceeded  (and  often  did  proceed) 
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in  early  times  from  the  gathered  wisdom  of  the  patriarch,  the 
ripened  experience  of  many  years.  In  the  childhood  of  the 
hnman  race,  when  truths  which  to  us  seem  truisms,  were  to- 
them  matters  which  had  carefully  to  be  verified  by  experience, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  weighty  was  the  opinion  of  the  chief, 
who  had  lived  many  years  and  in  whose  breast  was  stored  the 
wisdom  of  olden  time.  Or,  again,  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
respect  to  the  military  chief,  whose  powers  rendered  the  com- 
munity safe,  or  who  first  gave  them  the  glad  feeling  of  nation- 
hood, or  who  as  legislator,  so  left  the  imprint  of  his  genius 
upon  the  people,  that  their  whole  subsequent  history  is,  in 
effect,  a  working  out,  a  development  of  that  ethos  which  is  dis- 
coverable in  every  nation  worthy  of  the  name  and  which  it 
was  his  merit  to  have  affixed  upon  them  as  their  predominant 
national  characteristic. 

Of  the  processes  of  aggregation;  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a 
conception.  With  unrivalled  brilliancy  and  patience,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  gathered  instances  from  the  archaic  customs 
of  the  East  Indian,  the  early  Irish,  the  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic 
races,  of  the  early  development  which  took  place.  And, 
through  the  medium  of  veteran  missionaries,  unexpected  evi- 
dence on  the  same  point  reaches  us  even  from  the  hitherto  in- 
accessible inhabitants  of  China.  From  these  various  sources 
we  are  enabled  to  reconstruct  the  processes  of  aggregation,  a) 
The  family  ;  £)  The  family,  expanded,  but  still  undivided  ;  7) 
Severalty  of  households,  but  community  in  cultivation  ;  8)  The 
clan,  or  sept,  still  founded  on  real  kinship.  [In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  the  extreme  importance  at- 
tached to  geneaological  trees  by  the  Highlander,  the  Irishman, 
and  the  Jew.]  e)  The  tribe,  and,  ?)  The  loose  confederations  of 
tribes  in  which  the  recollection  of  kinship  was  still  fresh  and 
which  contained  within  it  the  makings  of  a  nation.  Side  by 
side  with  these,  it  is  possible  to  note  a  segregative  or  disjunc- 
tive process.  Occasionally  it  would  happen  that  the  self-reliant 
elder  sons  would  branch  off  and  form  an  establishment  of  their 
own.  The  youngest  son  would  remain  at  home  and  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  father's  property.  Kemble  has  clearly  pointed  out, 
with  regard  to  English  place-names,  indications  of  the  process 
in  question.  Thus  Woking  is  the  original  homestead  of  the 
"Woking"  family,  while  Wokingham  represents  a  colony. 
The  elders  had  fared  forth  to  carve  out  a  fortune  for  themselves, 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  custom  of  "ultimogeniture" 
arises.  Traces  of  this  strange  custom  are  still  discernible  at 
Paddington  and  elsewhere,  and  are  also  occasionally  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  Jews.  These  customs,  though  extremely 
ancient,  are  evidently  of  exceptional  occurrence,  and  the  ulti- 
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mate  development  of  the  separated  families  would  doubtless 
take  place  on  lines  similar  to  those  already  indicated.  Thus, 
by  a  simple  synthetic  process,  by  utilizing  the  evidence  of  pre- 
historic remains,  and  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  admissible 
testimony  which  comes  from  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the 
world,  we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  rise  of  a  system  of  law 
from  primeval  times  and  to  witness  the  evolution  of  the  nation, 
with  all  that  the  term  connates  of  a  complex  body  of  municipal 
regulations. 

There  is,  still,  however,  one  class  of  evidence  which  has  not 
been  pleaded,  and  which  we  have  purposely  reserved  to  the 
last.  It  comes  to  us  from  a  book,  second  to  none  in  antiquity, 
and  which,  as  a  mere  historic  record,  is  of  infinite  value  to  the 
student  of  ancient  times.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Bible. 
We  make  no  apology  for  citing  it,  any  more  than  we  should 
apologize  for  the  introduction  as  evidence  of  a  Babylonian 
tablet  or  a  mutilated  Egyptian  papyrus.  Of  the  treatment 
which  this  ancient  record  has  received,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
without  acerbity.  It  has  either  been  calmly  ignored,  as  if  no 
such  book  existed  or,  in  the  writer's  knowledge,  had  ever  been 
heard  of.  Or  it  has  been  treated  with  considerably  less  respect 
than  some  third-rate  anonymous  pamphlet.  The  undisguised 
glee  of  the  aggressive  school  at  some  imaginary  "mistake"  in 
its  pages,  scarcely  betokens  a  spirit  of  philosophic  and  judicial 
calm,  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  in  weighing  evidence, 
while,  again,  the  accusations  of  mala  fides  are  absolutely  be- 
neath contempt.  Yet,  point  by  point,  the  record  has  been 
slowly  verified.  Not  only  in  matters  of  history,  but  in  minute 
questions  of  topography,  in  statements  of  archaic  custom,  in 
details  where  (from  our  ignorance)  the  book  stood  uncorrobo- 
rated, it  has  been  slowly  but  emphatically  vindicated  by  the 
discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made.  Surely  if  Tubin- 
gen has  any  blushes  left,  it  might  wax  crimson,  on  account  of 
some  of  the  many  inanities  which,  in  this  century,  have  been 
uttered  in  its  name. 

Regarding  the  Bible  then  as  a  venerable  historic  record,  and 
putting  aside,  for  the  nonce,  all  theological  prepossessions,  we 
proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  in 
oar  present  quest.  Prom  the  book  of  Genesis  alone  we  have 
results  that  are  surprising  from  a  j  uristic  point  of  view.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  headings  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries might  be  used  to  designate  the  subjects  treated  of.  Thus 
we  have  the  relations  of :  1.  Husband  and  wife.  2.  Parent 
and  child.  3.  Master  and  slave,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  we  soon 
touch  upon  legal  questions  of  greater  intricacy.    We  have  the 
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•conception  of  personal  property  and  in  a  passage  of  rare  pathos 
and  beauty,  with,  moreover,  the  strictest  attention  to  detail,  we 
have  an  account  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground 
irom  the  children  of  Heth.    The  formalities  that  took  place, 
the  witnesses,  the  weighing  out  of  the  money,  "400  shekels 
current  money  with  the  merchant,"  the  due  specification  of  the 
property,  "the  field  and  the  cave  which  was  therein  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders 
round  about,"  are  all  duly  recorded.    And  yet  this  was  more 
than  1,000  years  before  the  era  of  the  haughty  Roman,  with 
his  libripens,  his  witnesses  and  other  formalities.    Even  the 
late  Bean  Stanley  cannot,  as  an  archaeologist,  refuse  his  meed 
of  praise  to  the  historic  and  topographic  accuracy  of  the  bibli- 
cal writer.    In  the  same  book  of  Genesis  we  have  instances  of 
other  legal  conceptions.    We  have  record  of  a  law  of  contract, 
only  attested  in  durable  stone  (Gen.  XXXI.  51);  of  Suretyship 
in  a  passage  whose  beauty  no  critic  can  defile  (XLIV.  32),  and 
•of  Adoption  (Gen.  XL VIII.  5),  with  the  principle  of  which 
Roman  law  has  rendered  us  so  familiar.    "And  now  thy  two 
sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasset,  which  were  born  unto  thee  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  before  I  came  unto  thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine  ; 
.as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine.    And  thy  issue, 
which  thou  begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be 
called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance." 
So  the  aged  Jacob  addresses  Joseph,  on  "  adopting  "  his  two 
sons  into  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

The  immense  autocracy  of  the  patria  potestas  is  everywhere 
in  evidence  in  Genesis.  Even  grown  men,  themselves  middle- 
aged,  obey  without  demur.  The  penalty  for  overt  crime  is,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  terrible  one  of  outlawry 
(Gen.  IV.,  12).  We  might  go  a  step  further,  and  by  an  excur- 
sion into  Exodus  and  Numbers  show  how  the  functions  of  the 
patriarch,  the  king,  the  priest  and  judge  (legislator)  of  his  little 
domain  become  formally  differentiated.  We  might  show  the 
vitality  (we  will  not  say  of  primogeniture,  in  order  to  avoid 
-confusion  of  term,  but)  of  the  droit  dufils  aine  and  that  the 
rebellion  of  Core,  Dathan  and  Abiron  was  simply  a  re- vindi- 
cation of  this  right  against  Moses,  the  ad  interim  leader.  We 
might  point  out  the  growth  of  equity  jurisdiction  so  far  as  in- 
heritance of  daughters  is  concerned  (Numb.  XXVII).  We 
might  trace  the  process  of  confederation,  whereby  the  tribe, 
dependant  on  kinship,  merged  into  the  nation,  with  land  as 
the  bond  of  statehood.  But  we  have  quoted  enough.  Prom 
the  simple  yet  fascinating  pages  of  this  early  archa?ologic 
record  we  have  received  ample  corroborative  evidence  of  results 
•reached  by  another  route. 
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One  final  word  remains  to  be  said.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  not  one  word  as  to  the  religion  of  prehistoric  man, 
but  here  we  receive  unexpected  help  from  a  member  of  the 
aggressive  school.  Isaac  Taylor  ("Origin  of  the  Aryans") 
has,  on  purely  philological  grounds,  disproved  the  identity  of 
the  Greek-Latin  and  Indian  gods,  with  the  whole  cumbrous- 
system  of  comparatively  recent  mythology.  He  has  done- 
greater  service  in  his  iconoclastic  career  than  he  probably  im- 
agined. He  has  cleared  the  way  and  has  given  us  to  under- 
stand (what  indeed  was  the  case)  that  Aryan  theology  was  re- 
markably simple.  Its  chief  religious  legacy  has  been  a  com- 
memoration of  ancestors,  which  is  the  simple  cult  evidenced 
by  the  early  customs  of  Greek  and  Roman.  Couple  this  with 
the  fact  that  (with  all  the  will  in  the  world  to  make  the  dis- 
covery) not  one  solitary  idol  has  been  found  in  any  prehistoric 
burying-place,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Instead  of  an  elabo- 
rate mythology,  or  the  loathsome  fetichism  of  the  debased 
savage,  we  find  absolute  simplicity.  Everywhere  there  is  evi- 
dent a  savour  of  paternalism,  which  is  in  striking  concord  with 


the  pages  of  Genesis. 


Fbedebiok  W.  Pellt. 
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When  two  straight  lines  A  and  B  meet  in  space,  they 
determine  a  magnitude  called  angle;  when  the  lines  A  and 
B  do  not  meet,  they  determine  two  magnitudes,  i.  e. :  their 
angle  Q  and  their  shortest  distance  P,  but  these  two  magni- 
tudes can  be  considered  as  one  complex  magnitude  of  the  form 
{P  +  Q  I),  where  /  is  a  geometrical  unit  symbol,  like  \'~\  in 
algebra.  This  complex  magnitude  (P  +  Q  I)  will  be  called 
distangle  (abbreviation  for  distance-angle).  According  to  the 
law  of  homogeneity,  the  symbol  /  must  be  treated  as  a  length, 
and  since  this  symbol  must  be  an  imaginary  unit,  we  may  re- 
gard I  as  representing  the  absolute  unit  of  length. 

The  symbol  /can  be  operated  upon,  like  the  symbol  j/^T  in 
algebra,  so  that  the  complex  magnitude  (P  +  Q  I)  can  be 
treated  like  an  ordinary  complex  quantity.  Our  three-dimen- 
sional space  contains  a  quadruple  infinity  of  straight  lines  ;  an 
imaginary  surface  contains  also  a  quadruple  infinity  of  points ; 
hence  a  correspondence  can  be  established  between  each  straight 
line  of  our  space  and  each  point  of  the  imaginary  surface.  If 
this  imaginary  surface  be  a  sphere  of  radius  %  —  the 
spherical  distance  between  two  points  of  the  surface  is  meas- 
ured by  the  length  (p  +  q  i)  of  the  imaginary  great  circle  join- 
ing the  two  points,  and  the  angular  distance  of  these  points 

is  <- — ^—f-  In  the  same  way,  the  distangle  (P  +  Q  I) 
formed  by  two  lines  in  space  is  a  linear  measure  of  the  in- 
terval existing  between  these  lines:  the  quantity  j — 

will  be  regarded  as  the  angular  measure  of  the  same  interval 
and  will  be  known  as  the  codistangle  formed  by  the  two  lines. 

Let  {A  B)  denote  the  codistangle  formed  by  two  lines  A  and 
B  in  space  ;  P  the  shortest  distance,  and  Q  the  angle  between 
A  and  B  ;  we  have  then  by  definition  : 

A  codistangle  being  of  degree  zero  with  respect  to  homo- 

<Ad  account  of  these  prinoinles  has  already  been  published  In  the  "Comptes  Kendus"  of 
the  Academy  of  8olencesor  Paris  (November  9th  and  November  16th,  181)61.  See  also  a  previous 
article  of  the  author  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Mathematics  "  (vol.  XVIII,  No.  4). 
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geneity,  any  function  of  a  codistangle  must  be  itself  a  codis- 
tangle, i.  e.: 

F  j     +  IXj  j  =  yx  +  Iyt 

and  such  a  relation  is  equivalent  to  two  relations  between 
xlf  x2,  yu  y7.    Now,  we  have  by  Taylor's  formula : 

The  first  two  terms  of  this  series  form  a  codistangle,  while 
the  other  terms  are  of  an  essentially  different  and  irreducible 
nature,  since  they  contain  the  successive  powers  of  I  in  the 
denominator ;  these  terms  must  be  dropped  as  having  no  mean- 
ing in  the  equation,  so  that  we  have  simply  : 

According  to  this  formula,  the  trigonometric  functions  of  a 
i  j.   |  2~X9  ) 

codistangle  j  — — j  >  will  have  the  following  values : 

.    (  Xi  +  IXi  )     Xi  cos  xs  +  /sin  a% 
sin  j  j  J  =  j  

 \a>i  +  Ixt}      —xl  singg  +  ZcoBga 

j  1  \  =  1   (X) 

The  addition  of  two  codistangles  offers  no  difficulty,  for  it 
is  obvious  that : 

j  d!  +  Ia*  j  +  j  &!  +  Ibt  j  =(al  +  ft,)  +  7(08  +  5,) 

For  the  multiplication,  we  shall  have : 
j  at  +  Iaz  j    j  bj  +  Ibt  j  ^(a168  +  aa&i)  +  /(a8&2) 

by  dropping  the  term  j  — ^  | ,  which  has  no  meaning  in  the 
product.    By  putting  ft\  =  ax  and  bs  =  a2,  we  have  also  : 
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I  (h  +        j2_  2^0,  + la*  (2) 

The  law  of  division  is  easily  deduced  from  the  law  of  mul- 
tiplication, and  is  as  follows  : 


I  <h  b2  —  03  5X  )        j  ag  ) 


In  the  same  way,  for  the  extraction  of  square  roots  : 

A      /  7 

and  for  the  differentiation  : 

,  (  Ui  +  Iiiz  )     dux  +  Iduz 
d\—I—\=  1  

By  means  of  these  laws,  it  is  found  that  any  formula  of 
algebra  or  trigonometry  will  still  be  true,  if  we  suppose  that 
■all  the  letters  a,  b,  etc.,  contained  in  the  formula  denote  codis- 
tangles.    We  shall  find  for  instance  : 

d  (a  b)  =  a  db  +  b  da 

sin8  a  +  cos2  a  —  1 

sm  a  =  a  —  37  +  5]"  —  e*c- 

-and  so  on. 

Since,  to  any  system  of  points  on  the  fundamental  sphere 
-corresponds  a  system  of  straight  lines  in  space,  any  relation 
existing  between  the  distances  or  angles  determined  by  these 
points  will  also  exist  between  the  corresponding  distangles  or 
codistangles  determined  by  the  lines  in  space.  For  instance, 
if  x,  y,  z  be  the  vertices  of  a  trirectangular  spherical  triangle 
tind  m  any  other  point  on  the  sphere,  it  is  known  that : 

cos2  (m  x)  +  cos2  {m  y)  +  cos2  (m  z)  =  1 

In  space,  the  system,  which  corresponds  to  a  trirectangular 
triangle,  is  formed  of  three  lines  X,  T,  ^meeting  in  a  common 
point  at  right  angles  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that : 


(Tlf)  =  (ZX)  =  (XT)  = 


0  +  It 


7T 

a"  if 
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Hence,  if  M be  any  straight  line  in  space,  we  shall  have  also : 

cos2  (3TX)  +  cos2  (M~Y)  +  cos2  (WZ)  =  1 

Or,  if  a2,  72  denote  the  angles  and  olt  yt  the  shortest 
distances  between  the  line  .3/"  and  the  axes  X,  T,  Z : 

eo*  j  -  +/-  }  + ^  j  *  +/*  }  +  COS*  j  *  +/»  |  -  1 
or  again,  shorter : 

But,  according  to  equation  (1),  this  can  be  written  : 
( —  a,  sin  a,  +  /  cos  a*  ) 2 

21  7  (=1 

and  according  to  equation  (2) : 

^-H  ( —  2  a,  sin  o,  cos  a,  +  i  cos2  a.  )      „      0  +  7 

21  /  =1  =  -J- 

Whence,  by  identifying  the  two  members  : 
f  cos2    +  cos2  #>  +  cos2  72  =  1 

[  ax  sin  2  aj  +  /8L  sin  2  #,  +  7i  sin  2  y£  =  0 

In  other  words,  any  formula  concerning  a  system  of  point* 
on  the  sphere  leads  to  two  relations  between  the  angles  and  the 
distances  of  the  corresponding  lines  in  space.  The  number  of 
points  considered  on  the  sphere  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite, 
so  that  the  theory  of  spherical  curves  will  lead  to  an  identical 
theory  for  ruled  surfaces  and  congruencies  of  lines  in  space. 

This  method  can  also  be  applied  to  mechanics,  and  furnishes 
the  means  for  deriving  the  general  laws  of  motion  of  a  rigid 
body  in  space,  from  the  laws  of  spherical  motion,  i.  e. :  from 
the  laws  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body  around  a  fixed  point.  All 
that  is  required  for  that,  is  to  suppose  the  rigid  body  in  space 
to  be  made  of  material  straight  lines  instead  of  material  points. 

Let  us  fix  a  point  P  on  the  surface  of  the  fundamental  sphere; 
then  the  only  possible  motion  the  sphere  can  possess  with  re- 
spect to  itself  is  a  rotation  around  the  point  P  as  pole.  The 
great  circle,  whose  pole  is  P,  is  the  equator  of  the  rotation 
and  the  motion  of  the  sphere  may  be  completely  defined  by 
means  of  a  certain  arc  A  B,  taken  anywhere  on  the  equator, 
this  arc  being  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota- 
tion. The  arc  A  B,  which  defines  the  rotation  both  in  magni- 
tude and  position,  may  be  called  a  spherical  vector. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  we  fix  a  straight  line  P  in  space,  the 
only  possible  motion,  which  space  can  possess  with  respect 
to  itself,  is  a  twist  around  the  line  P  taken  as  axis  or  pole,  and 
the  twist  may  be  completely  defined,  both  in  magnitude  and 
position,  by  means  of  two  straight  lines  A  and  B  intersecting 
the  line  P  at  right  angles.  The  shortest  distance  between  A 
and  B  is  measured  on  P  and  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
translation,  while  the  angle  between  A  and  B  measures  the 

velocity  of  rotation,  so  that  the  codistangle  {A  B)  represents  a 
twist  velocity.    It  does  not  matter  where  the  lines  A  and  B 

intersect  P  provided  the  codistangle  (A  B)  remains  the  same. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  velocities  applies  also  to 
forces  ;  for  a  spherical  vector  A  B  may  also  define  a  couple  ap- 
plied to  the  fundamental  sphere ;  in  this  case,  the  pole  P  of  the 
vector  indicates  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  couple,  while 
the  arc  A  B  is  proportional  to  the  moment  of  the  couple. 

In  the  same  manner,  two  lines  A  and  B  in  space  may  define 
a  wrench  ;  the  line  P,  which  meets  A  and  B  at  right  angles,  is 
the  axis  or  pole  of  the  wrench  ;  the  shortest  distance  m,  meas- 
ured on  P  between  A  and  B,  is  the  moment  of  the  couple,  which 
forms  part  of  the  wrench  ;  the  angle  f  between  the  lines  A  and 
B,  is  the  measure  of  the  force,  which  completes  the  wrench. 

The  codistangle  {A  B)  —  — ~j  x%  tnen  a  complete  represen- 
tation of  the  given  wrench.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  an  ordi- 
nary force  is  here  defined  by  an  angle,  whose  plane  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 

The  laws  for  the  composition  or  decomposition  of  wrenches 
and  twist  velocities,  will  be  the  same  as  for  spherical  vectors. 
Let  for  instance,  a  wrench 


W=(A^)=^  +  ^ 


•whose  axis  is  a  line  P  given  in  space,  be  applied  to  a  rigid 
body  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  effect  of  this  wrench  on 
the  body  :  if  X,  T,  i?  denote  the  three  principal  axes  of  inertia 
■of  the  body,  the  given  wrench  Wis  equivalent  to  three  wrenches 
W„  TFy,  Wz,  whose  poles  are  X,  T,  ^respectively,  the  value 
of  these  component  wrenches  being  obtained  by  the  complex 
equations : 

WX  =  W  cos  (F~X) 
Wy  —  W  cos  (FT) 
Wz  =  IT  cos  (P~Z) 
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Each  one  of  these  wrenches  produces  around  the  correspond- 
ing axis  of  inertia,  a  twist  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  wrench, 
divided  by  a  constant  depending  on  the  mass  of  the  body  and 
its  moment  of  inertia  taken  with  respect  to  said  axis.  If. 
Tm  Ty,  Tz  denote  the  twists  thus  produced,  the  resultant  twist 
T  will  be  determined  by  the  complex  equation : 


and  the  axis  of  the  twist  T  will  be  a  certain  line  Q  defined  by 
the  relations : 

fcos  (^T)  =  ^ 


cos  (<2~T) 


T 
T 

cos  =  -p 


Two  of  the  codistangles  (Q  X),  {Q  Y)  or  (Q  Z)  are  sufficient  to- 
determine  geometrically  the  position  of  the  line  Q  in  space. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  method,  let  us  find  the  condi- 
tions for  the  equilibrium  of  a  rigid  body  acted  upon  by  any 
number  of  wrenches  W1}  TP2,  Wz,  etc.,  whose  respective  polea^ 
are  given  lines  Ply  P3,  P8,  etc. 

If  X,  T,  Z  be  three  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates,  we- 
must  have : 


Wi  cos  (FTX)  =;0 
^  W(  cos  (?7T)  =  0 
^  Wt  cos  =  0 


These  three  complex  equations  are  equivalent  to  the  usual  sixi 
equations  of  equilibrium. 

Renb  de  Saubsubb. 
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Theological. 

The  Ambassador  of  Christ,  by  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
author  of  "  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  and  "  Our  Christian  Heritage."  John 
Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  1896  ;  8°,  pp.  xi-404. 

A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  always 
welcomed,  not  only  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  country,  but 
by  our  separated  brothers,  who  have  long  since  learned  to  see 
incorporate  in  him  a  most  attractive  Catholicism,  true  and 
thorough  and  loyal,  but  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  winning  in 
a  high  degree.  There  is  a  rude  and  rugged  polemic,  and  there 
is  a  mild  and  winsome  one,  and  we  may  well  doubt  whether  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  has  not  won  as  many  souls  as  writers  of  a  more 
vigorous  manner.  "The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  and  "Our 
Christian  Heritage,"  are  manuals  of  Catholic  doctrine  that  will 
go  on  for  many  a  day,  enlightening  and  moving,  consoling  souls 
that  are  groping  for  truth  and  peace  and  rest,  and  know  not 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
alone,  until  such  time  as  an  affectionate  hand  is  laid  upon  them 
and  they  are  guided  into  the  desired  refuge. 

The  work  before  us  is  addressed  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
covers  the  entire  period  of  the  clerical  career,  from  its  inception 
to  its  close.  In  thirty-one  chapters  the  Cardinal  treats  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood — its  excellence,  its  acquisition,  its  form- 
ation, its  qualities,  and  requisites,  its  extrinsic  activity  through 
study,  prayer,  teaching,  preaching,  and  administration.  It 
may  well  be  called  a  vade-mecum  of  the  Catholic  clerical  student 
and  the  priest,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  such.  There 
is  nothing  commonplace  in  the  book,  unless  one  chooses  to  call 
commonplace  the  excellent  choice  of  Scriptural  texts,  the  ex- 
amples and  teachings  borrowed  from  the  most  illustrious  Chris- 
tian bishops  and  writers,  and  a  well-digested  and  sensible  com- 
mentary on  traditional  doctrine  and  practice,  made  attractive 
by  personal  anecdote  and  appreciation.  When  St.  Jerome 
wrote  the  golden  booklet  ad  Nepotianum  suvm,  he  no  more  in- 
troduced novelties  of  thought  than  did  St.  John  Chrysostom 
when  he  wrote  his  De.  Sacerdotio,  or  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
when  he  compiled  his  Regula  Pasloralis,  or  any  of  the  admir- 
able mediaeval  writers  on  the  excellence  and  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood.   The  pastoral  epistles  of  St.  Paul  laid  down  the  law  of 
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the  Christian  priest  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  since  then  the  same  doctrine  has  been  forever  repeated  to 
every  generation  of  the  ministers  of  the  altar. 

When  such  manuals  are  models  of  didactic  prose,  it  is  an 
added  charm,  as  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Manning's  "Eternal 
Priesthood,"  the  grave  music  of  whose  pages  haunts  the  reader 
like  the  echoes  of  some  muted  organ,  and  whose  phrase  moves 
stately  and  solemn  as  some  mediaeval  bishop  across  the  spaces 
of  his  sanctuary.  But  the  pedagogical  manuals  for  the  clergy 
were  never  intended  to  attract  by  their  form  alone,  a  mere  acci- 
dent of  personal  gift,  but  rather  by  the  fulness,  exactness  and 
sobriety  of  their  doctrine,  and  by  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  style  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  familiar  and  colloquial,  clear 
and  concise,  devoid  of  all  that  is  trivial,  and  stamped  with  a 
certain  ease  and  grace,  a  certain  tactf  ulness  in  the  use  of  words 
and  in  the  shading  of  his  thought,  that  recall  the  phrase  of  St. 
Augustine:  "Ut  Veritas pateat,  ut  Veritas  placeai,  ut  Veritas 
moveat."  It  is  the  style  of  a  Christian  bishop  who  has  long 
moved  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  political  society,  and 
who  understands  how  best  to  convey  unchangeable  truth  in  tones 
and  phrases  that  themselves  make  propaganda  for  the  truth, 
instead  of  hardening  the  ears  of  the  auditor  against  its  recep- 
tion. 

In  this  excellent  book  the  Cardinal  has  embodied  the  fruits 
of  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  of  mature  observation,  and 
of  experience  and  observation  among  the  clergy  for  whom,  in 
particular,  the  work  is  destined.  His  work  bears  the  double 
stamp  of  religion  and  patriotism,  and  will  be  read  with  avidity, 
not  only  by  those  who  are  young  in  the  ministry,  but  by  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  former 
will  learn  from  it  how  best  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  latter  will  rejoice  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  one  who  has  been 
their  fellow-worker  that  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  is  still  sweet  after 
decades  of  labor,  and  that  not  cynicism,  not  pessimism,  but 
buoyant  hope  and  joyous  confidence  in  the  triumph  of  right  are 
the  natural  results  of  true  priestly  toil.  The  laity,  too,  and 
all  non-Catholics  may  profitably  read  this  volume,  for  to  the 
first  it  will  recall  the  care  and  the  piety  with  which  the  Church 
forms  her  ministers  ;  to  the  latter  it  will  reveal  how  little  there 
is  to  fear,  and  how  much  there  is  to  gain,  from  a  body  of  men 
whose  souls  are  early  formed  to  the  most  solid  virtue,  and 
whose  only  weapons  of  offence  are  prayer,  study,  charity,  de- 
votion, and  unconquerable  patience. 
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The  Church  and  Modern  Society.  Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Most  Rev.  John 
Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  1896. 

In  a  general  way,  the  views  of  Archbishop  Ireland  are  well 
known.  On  various  occasions  they  have  been  presented  from 
pnlpit  or  platform  with  a  forceful  eloquence  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  Fourteen  of  these  addresses  are  now 
gathered  into  a  handy  volume  and  brought  within  reach  of  a 
larger  audience.  Though  ranging  over  a  broad  field  of  thought 
and  delivered  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  these  ad- 
dresses have  certain  traits  in  common  which  secure  their  unity 
and  add  to  their  strength.  They  are  full  of  actuality.  They 
deal  with  the  most  urgent  problems  that  confront  the  Church 
and  society.  They  offer  solutions  which  are  inspired  by  an 
earnest  devotion  to  Catholic  principles  and  by  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  They  are  at  once  a  faithful  echo  of  Leo  XIII.  in 
Lis  encyclicals  and  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  would  harm 
the  Church  by  insisting  that  she  is  un-American.  The  love  of 
country  which  breathes  through  these  pages  is  none  the  less 
sincere  because  of  tbe  boldness  with  which  certain  national 
evils  are  attacked  ;  nor  is  Catholic  teaching  in  any  wise  dimin- 
ished by  the  spirit  of  charity  in  which  non- Catholics  and  their 
opinions  are  treated.  The  key-note  to  the  whole  series  of  dis- 
courses is  contained  in  a  single  paragraph  of  the  Introduction: 
"  For  the  sake  of  the  world,  therefore,  the  Church  must  be  in 
close  contact  with  life,  and  must  face  the  living  issues  of  the 
age ;  she  must  continue  to  follow  all  the  relations  of  man  with 
the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  world  the  vivifying  energy  of  the  Christian  idea." 
And  these  words  have  all  the  more  weight  because  they  are  less 
an  exhortation  to  do  than  a  summing  up  of  what  their  author, 
in  many  ways,  has  done. 


Pastoral  Theology,  by  William  Staug,  D.  D.,  Vice-Rector  of  the  American  College, 
Lou  vain,  and  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  tbe  same  ;  late  Rector  of  88. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Cathedral,  Providence,  R.  I.  Brussels:  Soci£te'  Beige  de 
Libra1  rie ;  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.,  1897;  pp.  299. 

Dr.  Stang  gives  us  in  this  volume  of  pastoral  theology  the 
fruit  of  many  years'  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  American 
Church.  His  work  treats  in  three  books  of  preaching  and  cate- 
chising ;  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ;  of  pastoral 
direction.  Works  on  pastoral  theology,  numerous  enough  in 
some  other  languages,  are  quite  rare  in  English.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  volume,  which  we  can  recommend  to  our  readers 
as  marked  by  great  good  sense  and  judiciousness,  e.  g.,  the 
chapter  on  "  What  not  to  preach"  (pp.  21-27),  and  the  chapters 
on  the  catechetical  office  of  the  priest.   Every  priest  may  peruse 
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with  benefit  the  chapters  on  pastoral  direction  (pp.  211-288),. 
and  in  general  we  may  say  that  such  a  work  ought  to  be  read 
frequently,  not  alone  by  aspirants  to  the  priesthood,  but  also- 
by  those  who  have  long  been  laboring  as  missionaries  of  Christ. 
They  will  find  here,  compressed  in  brief  space,  a  sure  doctrine,, 
a  pleasing  style,  and  a  sober  and  attractive  exposition  of  the 
many  minute  rules  and  laws  of  priestly  conduct  in  dealing  with 
the  flock  of  Christ.  When  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  XXIII  r 
c.  14.  deref.)says  thatall  priests  must  possess,  before  ordination, 
sufficient  knowledge  "ad  populum  docendum  et  ad  adminis- 
tranda  sacramenta,"  it  puts  in  a  few  words  a  very  important 
condition.  The  knowledge  required  is  not  only  absolute  in 
quantity,  but  also  relative.  Circumstances  change,  and  the 
modicum  of  knowledge  sufficient  at  one  period,  in  one  land  and 
in  one  civilization,  becomes  utterly  insufficient  in  another  land 
and  another  stage  of  culture.  The  plebanus  of  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  did  not  need  so  much  learning  as  one  of  our  modern 
parish  priests,  and  the  university  preacher  may  be  expected  to- 
know  more  theology  than  one  who  has  to  deal  with  a  plain  un- 
lettered congregation  of  the  faithful. 

The  young  American  priest  is  obliged  to  assume,  immedi- 
ately after  his  ordination,  a  heavy  load  of  responsibility,  for 
which,  in  other  countries  and  other  times,  years  of  gradually 
gained  experience  are  required.  Hence  the  need  of  reliable  in- 
struction in  the  practical  workings  of  his  sacred  calling,  not  as- 
they  manifest  themselves  in  Europe,  but  as  they  are  visible  in 
our  own  society.  The  book  of  Dr.  Stang  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning of  our  literature  of  pastoral  theology,  and  we  trust  that 
it  may  be  followed  by  others  from  the  pens  of  men  equally  capa- 
ble of  offering  instruction  to  our  American  youth. 


Science  and  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D. ,  C.  S.  C;  Chicago:  D.  H. 
McBrlde  &  Co.,  1898;  8°,  pp.  299. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  eleven  essays  contributed  by  Dr. 
Zahm  to  various  American  periodicals.  Apologetic  and  scien- 
tific in  their  general  trend,  they  are  well  worth  a  fresh  perusal' 
by  those  who  have  already  read  them,  and  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  those  who  have  not  yet  met  with  them.  Such, 
studies  are  needed  to-day,  especially  when  they  are  written  in 
a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  what  is  really  new  and  great  in  modern 
science.  Many  observers  think  they  see  an  era  of  faith  dawn- 
ing in  the  century  that  opens  before  us.  Surely  it  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  undeniable  accom- 
plishments of  our  own  age,  and  their  assimilation  with  the  re- 
sults of  past  endeavor  and  conquest  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
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Dr.  Zahm  possesses  the  candor  and  boldness  of  strong  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  his  work  deserves  to  be  enconraged.  There  are 
not  so  many  literary  toilers  for  the  cause  of  Catholicism' that  we 
can  afford  to  do  without  a  single  one  of  them.  Criticism  is, 
indeed,  a  welcome  thing  and  a  useful  one  in  the  domain  of 
letters,  but  encouragement  and  sympathy  have  also  their  role 
in  the  development  of  the  modern  apologist.  And  if,  occasion- 
ally, a  Catholic  writer  be  treated  to  a  sharp  dose  of  the  first, 
he  may  rightly  claim  a  fair  amount  of  the  second,  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  he  furnishes  us  a  book,  solid  in  material, 
elevated  in  concept,  and  breathing  throughout  the  ardor  of  devo- 
tion to  religion  and  science.  Why  not  put  such  books  into  the 
hands  of  our  young  college  graduates  that  they  may  catch  at 
the  outset  of  public  life  a  little  spark  of  intellectual  zeal  and 
enlightened  devotion  to  these  great  ideals  ? 


Sermons  and  Discourses.    By  Rev.  John  McQuirk,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  New  York  ;  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.,  1896. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-five  sermons  on  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  speculative  truths  and  the  most  urgent  practical 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  Being  doctrinal  and  moral  in 
character,  they  enlighten  and  interest  the  mind,  they  warm  the 
heart,  and  they  move  the  will.  We  need  not  add  that  they  are 
characterized  by  varied  ability  and  by  the  most  solid  theo- 
logical learning.  The  style  is  clear  and  transparent  and  simple 
in  the  very  laudable  sense  that  direct  language,  dignified  state- 
ment, and  straightforward  enunciation  of  truth,  make  the  mean- 
ing so  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  casual 
reader.  There  is  here,  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  a  strong,  full 
supply  of  instruction'  blended  with  denunciation  of  vice  and 
encouragement  to  virtue.  Clap-trap  and  straining  after  effect 
are  remarkable  for  their  absence,  and,  instead,  the  truth  is  pre- 
sented in  precise  terms,  and  in  vigorous,  elegant  language. 
To  both  preacher  and  people  these  sermons  are  useful  for  in- 
struction, for  meditation,  and  for  spiritual  reading. 

In  such  works  it  was  once  the  custom,  now,  unfortunately, 
gone  out  of  date,  to  use  pictorial  illustrations  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  religiousTtruths  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We 
are  pleased  to  see  that  this  volume  is  elegantly  illustrated,  con- 
taining reproductions  of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the 
great  masters.  Each  sermon  is  accompanied  by  an  engraving, 
adapted  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse.  The  paper  is  the  best ; 
the  type  is  clear  and  bold,  and  throughout  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  orator  is  enhanced  by  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

This  collection  of  sermons  is  described  by  Most  Rev.  M.  A_ 
Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  as  "beautiful  in  form,  at- 
tractive in  illustration,  and  sound  and  rich  in  matter." 
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Religion  et  Critique,  oeuvre  posthume  de  MTabbd  de  BrogHe.  recuelllie  par  M.  l'abbe" 
C.  Piat,  profasseur  a  PInstitut  Cathollque  de  Paris.  Paris,  Leeoffre,  1896. 
Pp.  LX.-857. 

Under  the  heading  "Religion  et  Critique,"  Professor  Piat 
presents  us  with  a  number  of  essays  from  the  fertile  pen  of  the 
late  Abbe  de  Broglie.  There  are  four  main  divisions  naturally 
suggestive  each  of  the  other,  and  eminently  in  keeping  with 
the  actual  lines  of  thought  along  which  criticism  has  latterly 
been  running.  The  first  bears  on  the  definition  of  religion 
which  Abbe  de  Broglie  has  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
views  nowadays  current.  The  second  deals  with  the  transcen- 
dent nature  of  Christianity  as  judged  from  comparison  with 
other  forms  of  religion.  The  third  brings  out  the  relations 
between  religion  and  science,  while  the  fourth  is  engaged  with 
therelational  points  of  contact  between  philosophy  andreligion. 

The  problems  enunciated  in  these  divisions  are  of  actual 
importance  and  vital  interest.  The  works  of  Balfour,  Brune- 
tidre  and  Von  Eucken  mark  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  along 
such  lines  as  this  work  has  developed  and  have  created  for  it  a 
need  which  it  admirably  fills. 

The  work  of  M.  Piat  in  compiling  and  editing  these  essays 
should  not  pass  without  the  share  of  recognition  it  deserves. 
Though  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  actual  teaching-staff  of 
the  Institut,  M.  Piat  has  found  time  within  the  last  few  years 
to  publish  two  very  praiseworthy  volumes,  "La  Liberie  "  and 
"  L'Idee,"  and  to  undertake  the  editing  of  the  work  upon  the 
outlines  of  which  we  have  just  been  descanting.  His  preface 
to  these  essays  of  Abbe  de  Broglie  shows  that  he  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  contains  many  keen  and  useful 
reflections.  He  has  been  a  sincere  friend  of  the  "mariner- 
apologist"  in  life  and  death,  as  this  carefully  edited  volume 
abundantly  proves. 


Essays  Philosophical,  by  Brother  Azarlas,  with  preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  J. 
Keane,  D.  D.;  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1886. 

Essays  Miscellaneous,  by  Brother  Azarias,  with  preface  by  Brother  Justin  ;  D.  H. 
McBride  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1896. 

These  two  volumes  together  with  the  ' '  Essays  Educational, ' ' 
which  were  noticed  in  the  October  Bulletin,  form  an  admir- 
able series.  The  first  of  these  volumes  mentioned  contains  five 
essays :  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  Nature  and 
Synthetic  Principle  of  Philosophy;  Symbolism  and  the  Cosmos; 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Education;  Ethical  Aspects  of  the 
Papal  Encyclical  on  Labor.    The  second  volume  contains  seven, 
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which  deal  in  the  main  with  the  religious  aspects  of  education 
and  the  religious  influences  of  true  literature. 

Both  these  volumes  are  equally  commendable.  The  nature 
and  range  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  the  literary  graces  of  the- 
author's  style  as  well  as  the  actuality  of  the  topics  treated,  ap- 
peal to  a  wide  class  of  readers.  Though  the  thoughts  expressed 
are  oftentimes  profound,  as  befitting  the  philosophic  nature  of 
the  subjects  which  he  treats,  the  mind  is  assisted  and  the  in- 
terest increased  by  the  delicate  imagery  with  which  he  relieves 
his  heavier  phrase.  Brother  Azarias  clearly  realized  his  sub- 
ject and  endeavored  to  convey  the  most  intricate  of  thoughts 
through  the  aptest  as  well  as  most  pleasing  simile.  He  has 
done  so  without  sacrificing  his  line  of  thought  in  the  least  de- 
gree, and  there  are  many  passages  which  we  recall  from  his 
noble  pen  that  will  enshrine  him  in  our  memory. 

The  history  of  philosophy  is  not  the  most  facile  of  subjects 
to  treat.  Unfamilar  phrases,  and  as  unfamiliar  names,  throw 
about  it  a  sort  of  mistiness  in  all  minds  except  those  of  the 
closest  students.  Tet  Brother  Azarias  has  traced  out  the  riqe 
and  gradual  development  of  Aristotelian  thought  throughout 
all  its  vicissitudes  of  change  in  a  language  which  is  not  only 
correct  and  precise,  but  eminently  instructive  as  well.  Especi- 
ally is  this  noted  in  his  description  of  the  Arabic  influences  on 
the  thought  and  purport  of  many  of  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas. 
He  displays  in  his  essay  on  Aristotle  a  wealth  of  information 
and  incident,  and  compasses  a  great  deal  in  these  pages  which 
cannot  be  too  carefully  perused. 

Engaged  in  teaching  from  his  earliest  years,  interested  in 
educational  work  of  all  kinds,  practically  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  our  youth,  he  was  certainly  qualified  to  speak.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  looking  on  these  essays  of  his  as  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  a  noble  soul,  and  we  recommend  them  to 
the  reading  public. 


The  Case  of  Wagner,  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche ;  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  by  the 
same.   Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1896. 

These  two  works  of  the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche, 
though  intended  as  an  attack  on  Christian  ethics,  will  in  re- 
ality prove  a  blow  to  those  English  Protestants  who  wish  at 
the  same  time  to  destroy  Christian  belief  and  to  retain  Chris- 
tian morality.  Nietzsche,  in  trying  to  form  a  system  of  ethics 
on  the  principles  of  evolution,  recognized  that  all  which  men 
now  call  virtue  is  directly  opposed  to  those  theories  by  which 
evolutionists  have  explained  the  development  of  the  human 
species.  Rejecting  the  inconsistencies  of  Spencer  and  others, 
he  reverted  to  the  physiological  principles  of  inequality,  the 
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survival  of  the  fittest,  i.  e.,  of  the  strongest,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  individual  for  the  perfection  of  the  type,  as  the  true 
"bases  of  a  system  of  morals.  In  a  word,  he  retained  the  ideas 
of  good,  virtue,  and  progress  as  he  learned  them  from  the 
theory  of  evolution.  He  attacks  Christianity  for  having  favored 
the  supernatural,  or,  as  he  says,  the  unnatural,  the  immoral. 
Its  great  principle  of  charity  preserves  the  weak  types,  and 
thus  retards  the  development  of  the  Uebermensch,  the  higher 
type  of  man  to  which  nature  tends.  Accordingly  he  rejects 
not  only  the  higher  doctrines  of  Christian  morals,  such  as 
chastity  and  humility,  but  also  those  to  which  Positivists  yet 
cling,  as  charity,  benevolence,  sympathy,  continence,  democ- 
racy. The  strong  man,  the  man  of  brutal  passions,  of  intense 
individuality,  or,  as  we  would  say,  of  monstrous  pride  and 
selfishness,  is  his  type  of  the  moral  man.  The  criminal  is  a 
man  of  moral  instincts  degraded  by  Christian  surroundings. 
The  good  old  Roman  way  of  abusing  slaves,  the  Mohammedan 
methods  of  dealing  with  women,  are  examples  of  how  weaker 
types  should  be  treated.  Suicide  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
threatened  with  continued  illness  or  a  decay  of  powers,  and 
•doctors  can  spread  the  light  by  recommending  it  to  their  pa- 
tients, thus  purging  the  race  of  weaknesses.  Nietzsche  has 
presented  this,  his  message  of  salvation,  to  the  world  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  matter.  It  is  filled  with  crudities  and  absurdi- 
ties, senseless  apothegms  and  paradoxes,  unfinished  sentences 
and  uncorrected  ideas.  But  the  teaching  is  sufficiently  clear, 
and  it  is  this :  that  morality  is  unnatural,  that  God  is  a  myth, 
religion  a  curse,  charity  a  sin,  crime  an  indication  of  virtue, 
selfish  strength  the  highest  form  of  virtue,  and  physiology  the 
criterion  of  all  good.  It  is  infernal  teaching  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  Christians  to  have  thus  boldly  pre- 
sented to  them  the  real  gospel  of  Positivism.  Nietzsche  has 
clearly  drawn  the  lines  of  conflict,  and  it  will  be  henceforth 
less  possible  for  self-deceiving  philosophers  to  stand  with  one 
foot  in  each  camp.  The  translator  records  a  personal  fact 
which  is  of  interest.  The  non-believer  may  regard  it  as  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  Christian  as  the  hand  of  Providence,  that 
this  man  who  spoke  so  vehemently  of  the  disgrace  of  living 
-on  when  faculties  had  begun  to  decay,  was  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards  an  inmate  of  a  Swiss  madhouse. 


Der  Grundgedanke  der  Cartesianishen  Philosophic  aus  den  Quellen  dargestcllt 
von  Prof.  Dr.  Otten.  Freiburg  im  Brelsgau,  1896.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  $1.15. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  this  kind  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tercentenary  commemoration  of  Descartes'  birth  is  of  itself 
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a  recommendation  to  philosophical  readers.  Descartes  is 
hailed  as  the  father  of  modern  philosophy,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  writings  is  imperative  on  all  those  who  would 
understand  the  old  and  study  the  rise  of  newer  systems.  To 
master  the  thought  of  Cartesian  philosophy  in  detail  requires 
much  painstaking  reading.  On  some  of  the  most  vital  points 
in  his  system,  Descartes  has  not  expressed  himself  very  clearly, 
and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  form  from  his  writings  a  clear  idea 
of  what  he  meant  by  "clear  idea"  itself.  The  work  above 
mentioned  facilitates  the  study  of  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Cartesian  school.  The  exposi- 
tion is  very  fair  and  the  criticisms  are  searching.  The  por- 
trayal of  the  basic  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  fabric 
of  Descartes'  thought  is  very  well  done  in  eight  distinct  chapters, 
which  will  repay  careful  perusaj. 

Die  Ueberarbeitung  der  Platonlschen  Gesetze,  durch  Phllipp  von  Opus,  von  Dr. 
MaxHrieg.   St.  Louis:  B.  Herder,  1896.   Price  $0.33  net. 

This  brochure,  of  some  forty  pages,  is  a  critical  literary  study 
of  the  text  of  Plato  in  his  political  treatise  on  the  State.  It 
deals  especially  with  the  v6i*oi  or  laws  which  Plato  conceived  as 
basic  in  his  system  of  government.  The  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  Platonic  text  in  its  actual  shape  as  well  as  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  the  text  itself  underwent  revisions  by 
several  writers,  inspired  this  inquiry  of  Dr.  Krieg  into  the 
relative  merits  of  opposing  views.  The  result  of  his  inquiry 
has  been  a  vindication  of  Bruns  and  a  rejection  of  the  views  of 
Praetorius  embodied  in  a  work  entitled:  "De  legibus  Plato- 
nicis  a  Philippo  Opuntio  retractatis." 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  writer  says,  his  effort  is 
praiseworthy  and  of  interest  to  students  of  political  history. 
The  work  is  marred  by  only  one  feature.  Had  the  author 
•divided  his  considerations,  into  chapters  with  accompanying 
headings,  he  would  have  made  the  work  more  readable  and 
much  more  serviceable  for  purposes  of  study.  Altogether,  it 
is  well  worth  a  perusal. 


Gaelic  Literature. 

1.  Folk  and  Hero  Tales,  collected,  edited,  translated,  and  annotated  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Hacdougall,  with  an  introduction  by  Alfred  Nutt,  and  three  illustrations  by 
E.  Griset,  (Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition,  vol.  III).  David  Nutt, 
London,  1891  ;  pp.  xxix-811 ;  10s.  6d. 

2.  The  Fians  ;  or  Stories,  Poems,  and  Traditions  of  Fionn  and  his  Warrior  Band, 

collected  entirely  from  oral  sources  by  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  Minister  of 
Tiree,  with  introductions  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Alfred  Nutt,  portrait  of 
Ian  Campbell  of  Islay,  and  illustrations  by  E.  Griset  (Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic 
Tradition).    David  Nutt,  London,  1891  ;  pp.  xxxviii.-292  ;  10s.  6d. 
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3.  Beside  the  Fire,  a  collection  of  Irish  Gaelic  Folk  Stories,  edited,  translated,  and* 

annotated  by  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  (Anchranibhin  Aoibhinn),. 
Membar  of  the  Council  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  Member  of  the  Pan-Celtic  Society, 
etc.,  with  additional  notes  by  Alfred  Nutt.  David  Nutt,  London,  1890  ;  pp. 
lviii.-908. 

4.  The  Vision  Of  McConglinne  (Aisllnge  Meic  Congllnne),  a  Middle-Irish  Wonder 

Tale,  edited  with  a  translation  (based  on  W.  M.  Hennessv's)  notes,  and  a  glossary 
by  Kuno  Meyer,  with  an  introduction  by  Wilhelm  Wollner.  David  Nutt,  Lon- 
don, 1892  ;  pp.  1111.-218  ;  10s.  6d. 

5.  The  Voyage  of  Bran,  Son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of  the  Living:,  an  old  Irish  Saga 

now  first  edited  with  translation,  notes,  and  glossary,  by  Kuno  Meyer,  with  an 
essay  upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Other  World  and  the  Celtic  Doctrine- 
of  Rebirth,  by  Alfred  Nutt.  Section  1.  The  Happy  Other  World.  David  Nutt, 
London,  1895  (Grimm  Library.  No.  4);  pp.  vli.  98-831. 

6.  The  Irish  Odyssey,  edited,  with  English  translation,  notes  and  glossary,  by 

Kuno  Meyer.    D.  Nutt,  Strand,  London,  1866. 

7.  The  Elements  of  Gaelic  Grammar,  by  H.  Cameron  Gillies,  M.  D.  David  Nutt, 

London.  1896. 

8.  The  Gaelic  Class  Book,  ty  H.  Cameron  Gillies,  M.  D.   David  Nutt,  London. 

1896. 

1.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  a  collection  of  ancient  Celtic 
folk- tales  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  Highland  Gaelic  narrators 
within  the  last  few  years,  from  aged  men  who  had  heard  them 
from  their  fathers  and  religiously  preserved  the  archaic  lan- 
guage and  the  conventional  sequence  of  these  strange  tales. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  popular  tales  of  the  Gael  were  not 
allowed  a  hearing  in  good  literary  society — "  the  poor,  despised, 
popular  tales,  which  are  branded  as  wicked  lies  in  the  West 
Highlands,  and  which  such  men  as  Grimm  and  de  Villemarque 
believe  to  be  some  of  the  oldest  known  products  of  the  human 
mind."  This  contribution  of  ten  exquisite  tales  to  the  folk- 
lore of  the  Gael  makes  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we 
have  ever  read,  and  the  editor,  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  may 
well  say  of  them  that  they  are  "second  to  none  in  picturesque 
and  graphic  description  of  the  events  therein  detailed."  That 
a  rich  harvest  even  yet  remains  to  the  investigator,  is  evident 
from  this  volume,  and  from  the  similar  works  of  Douglas  Hyde, 
Jeremiah Curtin,  William  Laramie,  and  others.  Ithasbeenwell 
said  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  learned 
introduction,  that  "whereas  to  know  other  races  wemustchiefly 
turn  to  the  higher  minds  of  the  race,  to  the  individual  thinker* 
and  artists,— to  know  the  Celt  we  must  familiarize  ourselves  with 
a  vast  body  of  anonymous  and  traditional  legend  which  has  at 
all  times  faithfully  reflected  folk-beliefs  and  folk-aspirations, 
and  which  can  be  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  without 
constant  reference  to  a  conception  of  life  and  nature,  the  very 
existence  of  which  is  unknown  to  most  men  of  the  educated 
classes"  (p.  xxix). 

Are  these  marvelous  tales,  so  remote  and  foreign  to  our 
mind,  survivals  of  old  religions  and  old-world  philosophies,  or 
are  they  survivals  of  an  immense  system  of  nature-myths  t 
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Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  touches  on  this  interesting  discussion,  to  which 
Professor  Zimmer  has  lately  made  a  contribution  by  claiming 
for  the  Finn  cycle  of  tales  a  Norse  and  not  an  Erse  origin.  His 
theory  may  be  found  in  the  Academy  (February  14, 1891),  and 
has  met  with  opposition  from  Whitley  Stokes,  Kuno  Meyer, 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  and  other  Gaelic  savants. 

Elsewhere  (p.  xxvii.)  Mr.  Nutt  outlines  the  special  value  of 
the  Gaelic  folk-lore,  in  a  page  which  we  gladly  insert,  since  it 
is  a  very  neat  presentation  of  the  spirit  and  the  intention  that 
prompt  so  many  men  to  turn  to  this  precious  mass  of  mental 
debris  that  lies  perdu  in  the  memory  and  the  imagination  of 
the  home-abiding  Gael  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the 
islands : 

"Apart  from  all  minor  and  secondary  points,  there  is  but 
one  issue  involved  in  the  study  of  folk-lore — are  the  phenomena 
with  which  it  deals,  in  the  main,  phenomena  of  growth  or  phe- 
nomena of  decay — are  they  remains  of  successive  stages  of 
culture  through  which  every  race  and  all  members  of  the  race 
have  at  one  time  or  another  passed,  and  in  which  the  folk- 
masses  have  lived  on — ay,  and  are  still  living,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent— whereas  the  educated  classes  have  long  since  grown  out 
of  them ;  or  are  they  the  remains  of  definite  systems  of  cult, 
custom  and  art  special  to  particular  races,  and  transmitted 
from  them  to  their  neighbors,  systems  which  we  mostly  pos- 
sess at  first  hand,  and  in  a  form  far  more  perfect  than  that  re- 
coverable from  the  distorted  fragments  preserved  by  the  folk  % 
Advocates  of  the  second  view  hold,  for  instance,  that  all  folk- 
tales come  from  India,  or  all  cosmogonies  from  Babylonia,  or 
all  municipal  and  manorial  organization  from  Rome  ;  that  the 
Celt  was  incapable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  blood-brother- 
hood, or  the  Norseman  that  of  a  future  world  of  punishment 
and  reward.  The  mind  of  every  race  was  apparently  a  blank 
before  it  became  fertilized  by  contact  with  other  races,  and 
every  considerable  manifestation  of  human  thought  and  prac- 
tice would  seem  to  have  sprung  into  existence  fully  grown,  as 
Athene  from  Zeus'  head. 

"Celtic  legend,  Celtic  custom,  afford,  perhaps,  the  best 
means  obtainable  for  testing  the  worth  of  these  rival  theories. 
The  field  of  investigation  is  not  so  large  that  it  may  not  be 
surveyed  with  thoroughness,  and  the  historical  factors  in  the 
problem  are  comparatively  simple.  We  can  trace  with  ap- 
proximate accuracy  the  story  of  Gaeldom,  whether  in  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  from  the  fourth  century  onwards  ;  and  the  facts 
that  the  Gaels  were  largely  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
Europe  by  a  more  powerful  and  hostile  race  ;  that  for  most  of 
this  period  all  their  energies  were  exhausted  in  the  struggle 
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for  racial  existence;  that  geographically  and  historically, 
Gaeldom  represents  a  back-water,  so  to  speak,  in  the  main 
stream  of  European  life — these  facts  have  contributed  to  per- 
petuate with  singular  vividness  the  archaic  ideas  which  underlie 
the  civilization  of  the  past,  the  modes  of  expression  which 
differentiate  primitive  from  modern  art." 

2.  The  thirty- two  tales  that  make  up  this  volume  are  all  taken 
from  the  old  Fenian  cycle,  and  bring  before  us  the  familiar 
figures  of  Finn  and  Caoilte,  of  Deirdre,  of  Oscar  and  Goll  and 
Dermid, — the  battle  of  Gavra,  the  wars  and  the  pastimes,  the 
loves  and  the  hates  of  this  semi-legendary  body  of  pagan  Irish 
Compagnacci.  The  tales  were  taken  down  in  Tiree  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  place,  John  Gregorson  Campbell, — a  name  blessed 
in  Gaelic  literature  since  Campbell  of  Islay  began  his  wonder- 
ful collection  of  Gaelic  folk-tales  from  the  Highlands. 

The  value  of  these  old  tales  is  undoubted.  The  oldest  manu- 
script evidence  takes  us  back  to  the  eleventh  century, — in  fact 
there  is  perhaps  no  continental  tale  so  well  evidenced  as  the  Pur- 
suit of  Dermid  and  Grainne.  They  were  copied  by  Gaelic  monks 
and  scribes  who  surely  did  not  invent  the  abundant  paganism, 
the  weird  occultism,  and  the  non-Christian  views  of  life  that 
they  often  contain.  Many  of  the  modern  tales,  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  peasant  or  fisherman,  are  paralleled  by  Gaelic 
themes  that  reach  back  to  the  seventh  century,  and  the  beau- 
tiful tales  of  the  mediaeval  Welsh  Mabinogion  are  thought  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  Gaelic  cycle  of  romance. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Nutt  demolishes  the  crude  contention  of 
W.  W.  Newell  {American  Folk- Lore  Journal,  XII.,  p.  84), 
that  folk- tales  like  Campbell's  and  those  lately  printed  by 
Curtin  are  simply  translations  or  trifling  alterations  of  a  common 
European  stock,  as  though  the  incidents  and  themes  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  best  majority  of  their  tales  could  not  be  traced 
back  on  Gaelic  soil,  far  beyond  the  appearance  of  collected 
tales  in  Italy,  France  or  Germany. 

Perhaps  we  can  not  better  enforce  the  importance  of  these 
echoes  of  the  pagan  days  of  the  Gael  than  by  reprinting  a  few  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Nutt's  preface  to  this  volume  (p.  xxxvii.): 
"There  is  but  one  other  race  of  modern  Europe  which  has  pre- 
served to  the  present  day  an  heroic  epos  reaching  back  into  a  far 
distant  past.  I  allude  to  the  Finns,  and  to  their  noble  my  thico- 
heroical  poem,  the  Kalewala.  Contrast  the  loving  care  with 
which  the  official  and  academic  Finland  has  cherished  the 
Kalewala,  the  scientific  thoroughness  with  which  every  variant 
has  been  noted,  the  pride  and  national  solicitude,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Ossianic  ballads  in  Scotland,  a  contrast  all  to  the 
discredit  of  the  richer  and  more  illustrious  people. 
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"And  yet  who  shall  say  that  the  Fenian  hero -tales  are  un- 
worthy the  care,  the  study  which  every  other  European  race  has 
bestowed  upon  its  national  traditions  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
lor  hundreds  of  years  these  tales  were  the  delight  and  solace  of 
our  forefathers,  that  they  spring  from  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
race,  that  they  have  become  bone  of  the  bone,  flesh  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Gael  wheresoever  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling.  Simply 
consider  the  cold,  abstract,  scientific  value  of  an  oral  tradition 
which  is  still  quick  and  flourishing.  So  long  as  men  live  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine  will  be  to  them  both  a  delight  and  a  wonder, 
an  imperishable  source  of  beauty  and  a  problem,  the  fascina- 
tions of  which  may  not  be  gainsaid.  The  great  Karling  may 
perchance  live  longer  as  the  white-bearded  emperor  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  than  as  the  heir  of  the  Caesars.  And  the 
German  songs  proudly  vaunt,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  praise  of  Siegfried  and  Dietrich  shall  never  die  from  out 
men' s  mouths.  Of  Arthur,  too,  the  same  boast  was  made.  But 
all  these  mighty  epics,  although  they  form  apart  of  humanity's 
most  precious  treasures,  are  yet  dead  in  a  certain  sense ;  they 
have  faded  out  of  the  folk- consciousness ;  we  know  of  them  from 
books  alone.  But  if  every  book  in  the  world  were  to  perish 
we  could  find  the  tale  of  Finn  and  his  men  still  entire  in  the 
memories  of  men  who  know  nothing  of  books,  whose  culture  is 
due  solely  to  oral  tradition." 

3.  Mr.  Douglass  Hyde  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active,  en- 
lightened, and  uncompromising  champion  of  the  Gaelic  spirit. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  his  voice  and  pen,  his  personal  endeavor, 
and  his  rare  gift  of  song,  that  the  charm  of  old-Gaelic  litera- 
ture is  at  last  known  and  appreciated  in  a  society  whose  life 
and  ideals  are  as  foreign  as  they  can  well  be  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Ireland,  pagan  or  Christian.  The  son  of  a  minister,  he 
is  in  the  closest  and  most  sympathetic  touch  with  the  venerable 
religion,  the  history,  and  the  romance  of  the  Gael.  It  would 
not  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  is  the  true  literary  chief,  the  Thomas 
Davis  of  the  gifted  band  of  singers  and  artistic  writers  whom 
Ireland  has  loaned  to  English  literature  within  this  generation. 
His  "Love  Songs  of  Connaught"  revealed  a  soul  aglow  with 
literary  piety  of  an  order  as  high  as  it  is  rare,  and  saturated 
with  the  dews  of  the  most  sacred  human  emotion  and  the  most 
pure  and  unsullied  human  affection.  Had  these  elegant  para- 
phrases been  made  out  of  any  other  tongue  than  the  despised 
Gaelic,  the  literary  world  would  have  been  raving  with  admir- 
ation. As  it  is,  they  open  a  door  upon  the  heart-culture  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  betray  in  the  mediaeval  past  a  people 
sprightly,  musical,  tender,  mobile,  and  alive  to  every  fascina- 
tion of  the  witty  or  the  humorous,  christianly  pure,  too,  and 
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deeply  religious,  and  able  to  live  within  the  barriers  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  when  all  else  was  lost,  and  to  feed  all  its 
mightiest  nature- impulses  on  simple  affection  and  the  sweet 
fruits  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Dr.  Hyde  has  gathered  some  four- 
teen folk-tales  from  the  lips  chiefly  of  Roscommon  or  Sligo 
peasants,  and  given  them  to  us  pretty  much  as  they  came  from 
the  narrators.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  collect  thus  the  debris  of 
the  old  bardic  literature,  the  immemorial  old  Aryan  traditions 
that  have  yet  their  counterpart  in  every  European  land  over 
which  the  ancestral  wagons  once  rolled.  And  we  have  reason 
to  thank  Dr.  Hyde  for  his  patience  and  devotion.  May  his 
example  be  followed  by  many,  and  the  scattered  pearls  of  old 
Irish  song  and  tale  be  saved  with  as  much  skill  as  the  chants 
of  the  Nibelungen  or  the  Kalewala. 

Of  the  folk-tale  in  general,  Dr.  Hyde  says  in  his  valuable 
preface,  that  "no  one  can  tell  us  with  certainty  of  its  genesis, 
no  one  has  been  consciously  present  at  its  inception,  and  no 
one  has  marked  its  growth.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  mystery, 
part  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  ages,  still  beating  feebly 
against  the  shores  of  the  nineteenth  century,  swallowed  up  at 
last  in  England  by  the  waves  of  materialism  and  civilization 
combined,  but  still  surviving  unengulfed  on  the  Western  coasts 
of  Ireland,  where  I  gathered  together  some  bundles  of  it,  of  which 
the  present  volume  is  one. ' '  The  preface  contains  also  brief  con- 
siderations on  the  relations  between  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic 
Tales,  the  runs  (or  free  alliterative,  adjectival  descriptions)  in 
the  same,  the  classification  of  the  tales  and  their  genesis,  pop- 
ular or  literary  or  mixed,  and  some  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
actual  status  of  the  work  of  collecting  these  precious  relics  of 
popular  belief  and  hope  and  love  among  the  long-dead  Gael  and 
their  kinship.  A  postscript  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  touches  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  folk-fancy  of  the  Gael — its  animus  (or 
subtle  pantheism),  its  fatalism  (neither  Moslem  nor  Calvinistic— 
Shakespearian  rather),  its  tragic  character,  its  conventionalism, 
its  medley  of  divine  and  human — the  "sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  men,"  and  vice  versa — its  manifold  vitality,  and 
the  unity  of  its  manifestation  through  many  various  forms  of 
narration — myth,  legend,  saga,  maerchen,  tale,  chant,  song, 
epos,  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  Dr.  Hyde  has  taken  up  in  a  scientific  manner 
the  work  of  collecting  Gaelic  tales  in  English  translations 
begun  by  Crofton  Croker,  continued  by  Patrick  Kennedy,  Lady 
Wilde,  Jeremiah  Curtin,  William  Laramie,  and  others,  none  of 
whom,  however,  are  the  compeers  of  Ian  Campbell  of  Islay,  or 
Maclnnes,  to  whom  the  presentation  of  the  world  of  Scotch 
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Gaelic  tales  is  owing,  as  well  as  the  awakening  of  the  proper 
spirit  for  the  continuation  of  the  work.  How  far  we  are  from 
the  day  when  Macpherson  could  get  no  hearing  for  the  sub- 
stantially Gaelic  origin  of  his  Ossian  ! 

4.  The  "Vision  of  MacConglinne  "  is  a  wild  fantastic  tale, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Leabhar  Breac,  a  miscellaneous  Irish 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  and  containing  materials  chiefly  eccle- 
siastical and  religious.  A  second  version  of  this  curious  extrav- 
aganza is  found  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  a  paper  manu- 
script of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  story  has  been 
already  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  but  in  the 
volume  before  us  we  have  a  new  translation  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  Kuno  Meyer,  of  Liverpool,  and  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Wollner,  of  Leipsic.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
oldest  known  texts  of  the  tale  are  printed,  and  laid  before 
the  English-speaking  reader  with  a  learned  account  of  the  gen- 
esis of  the  narrative,  its  sources,  and  parallels.  The  trans- 
lation, notes  and  glossary  are  the  work  of  Professor  Meyer ; 
the  treatment  of  the  literary  questions  connected  with  the  tale 
is  the  contribution  of  Professor  Wollner.  Professor  Meyer, 
from  a  "comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Leabhar  Breac  text 
with  that  of  a  fair  number  of  dateable  historical  poems  in  the 
(twelfth  century)  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  early  manuscripts," 
comes  to  the  conclusion  "  that  the  original  from  which  this  copy 
is  descended  must  have  been  composed  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,"  though  Prof.  Wollner  is  of  opinion  that  por- 
tions of  the  tale  are  several  centuries  older. 

Its  burden  is  the  delivery  of  King  Cathal  of  Munster  from 
the  demon  of  gluttony.  Cathal  has  long  been  afflicted  with 
an  unappeasable  hunger,  and  if  it  continues  much  longer,  all 
Ireland  shall  be  laid  waste.  His  salvation  comes  through  the 
scholar  MacConglinne,  who  has  become  tired  of  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  taken  to  "poetry,"  i.  c,  he  has  joined 
the  wandering  gleemen  or  minstrels  of  the  country,  the  loter- 
phafen  or  goliardi  of  the  time.  In  his  travels  MacConglinne 
reaches  the  "Monks  of  Cork,"  from  whose  abbot,  Manchin, 
he  receives  scant  hospitality,  which  treatment  he  repays  by 
some  bitter  satire,  especially  by  making  up  a  "food-pedigree" 
lor  the  abbot,  and  by  a  general  reviling  of  the  monks.  The 
"food -pedigree"  and  a  vision  of  rich  and  luscious  edibles  re- 
lated by  MacConglinne  recall  to  the  abbot  the  sad  plight  of 
Cathal.  The  latter,  en  passant,  became  possessed,  through 
the  eating  of  love-apples  that  his  betrothed,  Ligeach,  had  sent 
him,  but  into  which  her  jealous  brother,  Fergal,  had  put 
"charms  and  heathen  spells,"  and  which  Cathal  was  per- 
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suaded  to  eat  by  the  all-powerfnl  old  Celtic  spell  of  the  ele- 
ments, "the  seven  universal  things,  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
dew  and  sea,  heaven  and  earth,  day  (and  night)".  On  hearing 
the  wild  vision  of  MacConglinne,  the  abbot  recollects  that  the 
recital  of  such  a  tale  is  to  cure  Cathal,  and  he  releases  from 
endurance  vile  and  threatened  crucifixion  his  wandering  cleric- 
gleeman,  who  thereupon  hastens  to  the  court  of  Cathal,  "at 
Dun  Coba,  on  the  confines  of  Iveagh  and  Corcalee."  Arrived 
here,  the  ancient  tale  relates,  "he  began  juggling  for  the  host 
from  the  floor  of  the  royal  house  (a  thing  not  fit  for  an  eccle- 
siastic), and  practising  satire  and  buffoonery  and  singing  songs; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  there  came  not  before  his  time,  nor 
since,  one  more  renowned  in  the  art  of  satire."  MacConglinne 
ties  the  king  to  the  wall  of  the  banqueting  room,  and  relate* 
his  wonderful  vision  of  lakes  of  gravy  and  sweet  milk,  houses 
of  suets  and  cheeses,  fortifications  of  beef  and  mutton,  and 
similar  extravagant  food -descriptions,  in  the  meantime  pass- 
ing rapidly  before  the  king's  mouth  great  strips  of  meat.  The 
result  is  that  the  poisonous  little  demon  called  into  being  by 
the  wicked  spells  of  Pergal  was  enticed  to  the  very  lips  of 
Cathal,  whence  he  darted  forth  after  the  tempting  morsels, 
only  to  have  the  caldron  turned  down  upon  him.  "  Great  re- 
spect and  honor  had  they  that  night  for  the  scholar,"  says  the 
tale,  which  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  rewards  given  Mac- 
Conglinne, chief  of  which  was  the  relic-eloak  of  the  saintly 
Manchin. 

There  is  a  Rabelaisian  color  to  this  ancient  story  which  re- 
calls certain  continental  tales  of  the  "pays de Coquaigne,"  or 
the  Lenten  satires  like  the  Bataille  de  Karesme  et  de  Char- 
nage.  It  is  however  independent  of  them,  as,  indeed,  it  claims 
for  itself  strictly  local  origin,  alleging,  viz.,  the  "books  of 
Cork"  and  the  tales  of  the  elders  or  seanachies.  It  betrays 
quite  an  advanced  anti-monastic  spirit,  which  is  intelligible- 
when  we  remember  how  severe  the  mediaeval  Church  was  on 
the  wandering  gleeman,  or  clerici  vagantes.  "Habent  spem 
joculatores,"  says  Honoriusof  Autun,  "Nullam;  totanamque 
intentione  sunt  ministri  Satanae."  The  vision  itself  may  be 
a  parody  on  the  famous  visions  of  the  early  Irish  saints,  like  the 
vision  of  Fursey,  and  the  "food- litanies"  surely  strengthen 
this  suggestion.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  into  it  are  worked 
old  pagan  memories  of  a  vanished  golden  age,  an  age  of  simple 
pastoral  plenty,  such  as  a  cattle-breeding  people  of  shepherds 
and  rancheros  would  love  to  remember  and  to  embellish.  To 
the  archaeologist,  or  lover  of  Gaelic  antiquity,  this  vision  is  a 
treasure-house,  for  it  contains  many  texts,  words,  and  phrases 
that  throw  light  on  the  life  of  the  early  mediaeval  Gael, — his. 
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food,  dress,  and  habits,  his  architecture  and  artistic  accom- 
plishments, his  social  and  ecclesiastical  life.  In  its  present 
form  it  may  be,  as  Professor  Wollner  shrewdly  conjectures, 
only  a  patchwork  of  related  fragments,  only  the  libretto  of  the 
vagabond  musicante,  who  wandered  from  one  "bally"  to 
another,  from  one  green  rath  to  the  next  one,  a  real  shuttle  of 
social  life  in  that  semi-patriarchal  state,  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
a  ripple  of  laughter  in  the  hard  vicissitudes  of  Irish  mediaeval 
life. 

5.  It  is  well  known  that,  outside  of  the  classic  literature,  the 
oldest  navigation-tales  are  those  that  have  come  to  us  from  Ire- 
land. In  the  "Voyage  of  Bran,  son  of  Febal,  to  the  Land  of 
the  Living,"  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer  has  presented  us  with  the 
oldestof  the  navigation' tales  known  to  the  vernacular  languages 
of  Europe.  The  Irish  text  has  reached  us  in  seven  manuscripts, 
most  of  them  being  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries, — the  oldest,  that  on  page  121a  of  the  Leabhar  na 
K  Oidhre,  (circa  1100  A.  D.)  contains,  unfortunately,  only  the 
end  of  the  story. 

The  story  opens  abruptly  with  the  summons  of  Bran  to  go 
to— 

A  distant  isle 
Around  which  sea  horses  glisten  ; 
A  fair  course  against  the  white-swelling  surge, — 
Four  feet  uphold  it. 

Feet  of  white  bronze  under  it, 
Glittering  through  beautiful  ages. 
Lorely  land  throughout  the  world's  age, 
On  which  the  many  blossoms  drop. 

The  summons  comes  from  a  damsel  who  shakes  over  Bran  a 
branch  of  silver  with  white  blossom,  and  sings  to  him  of  the 
beauties  of  the  over-sea  country  in  fifty  quatrains,  of  which 
the  manuscripts  have  preserved  but  twenty- eight.  The  land  is 
one  of  "thrice  fifty  distant  isles,  in  the  ocean  to  the  west  of 
us,"  and  its  inhabitants  are — 

Without  grief,  without  sorrow,  without  death, 
Wi'hout  any  sickness,  without  debility. 

It  is  called  the  Land  of  Women,  and  lies  beyond  the  clear  sea, 
which  is  peopled  by  fairy  hosts,  friendly  and  beautiful,  and 
across  which  Manannan,  the  son  of  Lir,  will  pilot  the  fated 
Bran.  The  latter  embarks,  indeed,  for  the  fragrant  isle,  which 
he  reaches  with  the  loss  of  one  companion.  Here  he  is  detained 
among  the  sinless  men  and  women  of  fairyland,  who  say  of 


themselves 


We  are  from  the  beginning  of  creation, 
Without  old  age,  without  consummation  of  earth, 
Hence  we  expect  not  ihat  there  should  be  frailty, 
The  sin  has  not  come  unto  us. 
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The  many  years  they  pass  in  the  fairy  isle  seem  but  as  one 
year.  Eventually,  longing  seizes  one  of  the  band  to  revisit 
Ireland,  which  is  permitted  them  on  condition  that  they  do  not 
touch  land.  On  reaching  Ireland  they  learn  that  they  have 
been  absent  for  centuries,  and  that  the  Voyage  of  Bran  is 
already  one  of  the  "  ancient  stories"  of  the  bards.  At  this 
juncture  the  homesick  Nechtan,  the  cause  of  their  return, 
leaps  to  the  shore  from  the  coracle,  but  is  at  once  reduced  to 
ashes,  "as  though  he  had  been  in  the  earth  for  many  centu- 
ries." The  fine  tale  concludes  as  follows :  "Therefore  to  the 
people  of  the  gathering  Bran  told  all  his  wanderings  from  the 
beginning  until  that  time.  And  he  wrote  these  quatrains  in 
Ogam,  and  then  bade  them  farewell.  And  from  that  hour  his 
wanderings  are  not  known." 

In  the  damsel's  mystic  chant  over  Bran  there  is  introduced 
a  prophecy  of  the  rebirth  of  Manannan,  an  ancient  Irish 
marine-god,  in  the  shape  of  Mongan,  son  of  Fecthna  (an  his- 
torical character  of  the  early  seventh  century),  though  perhaps 
this  rebirth  is  meant  to  be  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Finn, 
the  son  of  Oumhal. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  old  tale  two  subjects  of  surpassing 
interest, — the  paradise  ideal  of  the  ancient  Irish,  and  their 
messianic  idea.  And  the  Irish  text  is  very  old,  luckily,  quite 
close  to  the  conversion  of  the  nation,  for  Professor  Meyer,  with 
Professor  Zimmer,  agree  that  the  "Voyage"  was  originally 
written  down  in  the  seventh  century,  and  that  when  the  tenth- 
century  copy  was  made,  the  poetical  portion  was  left  almost 
intact  (as  comparison  with  the  Wuerzburg  Irish  glosses  shows), 
while  the  prose  was  subjected  to  some  modification,  chiefly  in 
the  verbal  forms. 

It  is  the  paradise  ideal,  as  set  forth  in  the  Voyage  of  Bran 
that  gives  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  the  theme  for  the  study  which  he 
prints  in  this  volume  on  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Other 
World,  and  which  he  dedicates  to  the  memory  of  two  departed 
friends  of  the  Gaelic,  the  Rev.  Euseby  D.  Cleaver  and  the  Rev. 
James  Keegan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Nutt  has  collected  here 
a  number  of  old  Irish  parallels  to  the  Voyage  of  Bran, — the 
various  similar  Imrama  or  oversea  voyages,  like  the  Voyage 
of  Maelduin,  the  Navigation  of  Brendan,  etc.  Quite  entranc- 
ing also  is  the  view  of  the  old  pagan  Celtic  philosophy  as  to 
the  future,  which  we  can  gather  from  the  Adventures  of  Prince 
Condla,  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth,  the  Sick  Bed  of  Cuchul- 
lin,  the  Wooing  of  Etain,  Leaghaire  MacCrimthainn's  and 
Cormac  Mac  Art's  Visits  to  Faery,  the  Dinnsenchas,  the  Fis 
Adamnain  or  Vision  of  Adamnan,  and  other  archaic  presenta- 
tions of  the  happy  world  beyond  this  bourne,  the  laughing, 
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flowery,  deathless  world  of  Tir  Tairngiri.  At  times  it  seems 
to  be  a  land  beyond  the  western  sea,  or  even  under  the  waves, 
and  again  it  is  a  great  plain  in  the  hollow  of  some  hill,  where 
the  musical  hosts  of  Faery  are  drawn  up  in  array,  "white 
curly-headed  bands,  that  march  amidst  blue  spears,  warlike 
sons  of  kings  and  queens,  invisible  to  mortals  because  of 
Adam's  fall." 

With  smooth  comely  bodies, 
With  bright  blue-starr'd  eyes, 
With  pure  orystal  teeth, 
With  thin  red  Hps. 

In  these  texts,  and  the  traditions  connected  with  them,  we 
have  the  remnants  of  the  old  pagan  Irish  Pantheon,  which  was 
once  as  minutely  organized  as  that  of  the  Germanic  races,  but 
melted  away  before  Christianity — the  malevolent  members  of 
it  being  converted  into  giants  and  monsters,  while  the  friendly 
tribes  were  located  either  over-sea  or  under-sea,  or  in  the  mounds 
and  hillocks  that  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the  loca  sacra 
of  the  Irish.  To  all  these  stories  there  clings  the  pantheism  of 
the  pagan  Celts,  and  the  close-related  animism — the  respect  of 
and  veneration  of  all  the  forces  of  life.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  forces  in  which  power,  order,  grandeur,  irrevocable 
finality,  are  most  manifest,  e.  g. ,  the  operations  of  the  elements, 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars,  the  winds,  heaven  and  earth,  day 
and  night.  The  oath  by  these  elements  was  the  most  ancient 
and  solemn  that  the  Celtic  man  conld  take,  as  may  be  seen 
in  texts  so  far  apart  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  oath  of  King 
Leaghaire  in  the  "Four Masters,"  the  oath  of  KingCathal  in 
the  "Vision  of  MacConglinne,"  and  the  oath  which  ShakeB- 
peare  puts  into  the  moutb  of  King  Lear : 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night, 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be. 

Christianity  erased  or  modified  much  that  was  contrary  to 
its  tenets  in  this  folk-literature  and  belief,  or  relegated  them 
to  the  harmless  circle  of  the  fireside  or  the  banquet- table,  where 
they  eventually  became  mere  echoes  of  national  or  patriotic 
memories,  natural  links  between  the  Christian  present  and  the 
pagan  past.  And  the  process  was  not  unlike  what  Gregory 
the  Great  was  willing  to  tolerate  for  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and  original  sin, 
were  worked  into  the  great  tales,  often  with  literary  violence 
to  their  symmetry  and  movement,  and  by  the  insertion  of 
prophecies  of  their  conversion,  the  pagan  Irish,  who  had  held 
zealously  aloof  from  Rome  and  the  Continent,  were  worked  into 
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the  great  Christian  body.  Thus  the  "adze- head"  prophecy 
about  St.  Patrick,  the  Redeemer-prophecy  of  the  Voyage  of 
Bran,  that  offsets  the  pagan  messianism  of  the  story,  the  lovely 
tale  of  the  conversion  of  the  third  century  King  Cormac  Mac 
Art,  the  prophecy  in  the  Three  Children  of  Lir,  and  its  ex- 
quisite fulfillment.  Christianity  did  not  completely  triumph 
in  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  there 
is  more  fact  than  fiction  to  the  splendid  epic  of  "  Comgal,"  in 
which  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  has  shown  us  the  tenacity  of  old 
Druidism  battling  even  then  in  remote  and  inaccessible  sites 
for  its  ancient  power  and  influence.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  tales  like  the  "Voyage  of  Bran,"  written  between  the  con- 
version of  Ireland  and  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  should  offer  many 
traits  of  pagan  Celticism,  shaded  and  subdued,  or  elevated  and 
transfigured, — foreign,  nevertheless,  to  Roman  Christianity, 
with  which  these  traits  reconciled  themselves  only  slowly,  and 
in  the  persons  of  the  monastic  clergy,  at  once  orthodox  men, 
and  passionate  lovers  of  their  island  vernacular. 

6.  As  author,  editor  and  publisher,  Mr.  Nutt  has  rendered 
effective  services  to  Gaelic  literature.  A  painstaking  and  en- 
thusiastic student  of  Gaelic  folk-lore,  whether  preserved  in 
ancient  manuscripts  among  the  most  valued  treasures  of  great 
libraries  or  shrined  in  the  loving  traditions  and  retentive 
memories  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  peasantry,  he  holds  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  men  who  have  labored  most  devotedly 
and  effectively  in  the  new  movement  for  the  preservation  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Gael. 

As  a  publisher  Mr.  Nutt  has  been  distinguished  for  his- 
public  spirit  and  the  unselfish  energy  with  which  he  ventured 
on  the  experiment  of  placing  Irish  books  on  the  English  mar- 
ket, at  a  time  when  pecuniary  success  seemed  at  best  but 
problematical.  That  his  laudable  endeavors  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  a  discerning  public  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  all  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit  therefrom. 

Among  the  erudite  German  scholars  distinguished  for  their 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Celtic  literature  there  is  no  one 
whose  name  is  more  familiar  to  Irish  readers  than  that  of  Kuno 
Meyer.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  his  translations  from 
ancient  Irish  manuscripts  (and  more  especially  those  from  folk- 
lore tales)  have  been  brought  more  under  their  notice  than  have 
any  of  the  more  serious  works  of  his  co-laborers  and  fellow- 
countrymen. 

In  the  "Irish  Odyssey,"  Professor  Meyer's  valuable  dis- 
covery in  Irish  manuscripts,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, he  has  shown  not  only  great  discriminative  research  (re- 
sulting in  the  conclusive  proof  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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story  was  not  derived  from  any  version  of  Homer's  Odyssey 
extant  at  the  time,  but  was  the  pure  invention  of  the  Irish 
scribe,  based  on  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  main  incidents 
of  the  Homeric  poem  acquired  in  ways  still  unknown),  but  in 
his  English  translation  he  has  exhibited  an  almost  intuitive 
familiarity  with  Irish  mode  of  thought  and  expression,  a  gift 
which  few  save  native-born  writers  ever  acquire. 

We  regret  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit 
our  noticing  this  interesting  little  book  at  more  length,  for  it 
affords  the  most  ancient  authentic  corroboration  of  a  fact  long 
known  to  us, — that  the  popular  versions  of  ancient  folk-lore 
tales  scattered  all  over  Ireland  are  the  work  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  imaginative  Seanachies,  based  upon  a  more  or  less 
hearsay  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  ancient  Irish  manu- 
scripts which  they  had  never  seen. 

7.  The  compiler  of  "The  Elements  of  Gaelic  Grammar" 
states  in  his  preface  that  it  partly  follows  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Stewart'smore  elaborate  work.  Thatthemethodheworkedupon- 
was  by  exclusion  ;  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  afford 
assistance  to  such  as  may  desire  a  living  and  intelligent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Gaelic  language  of  Scotland,  hoping  to  be- 
able  in  some  degree  to  enlighten  and  smooth  the  way  of  the 
elementary  student,  and  of  others  who  may  undertake  the  same 
interesting  travel." 

8.  "The  Gaelic  Class  Book,"  by  the  same  author,  is  a  small 
work  of  carefully  graduated  exercises  running  parallel  with  the- 
order  of  the  Grammar,  and  including  classified  declensions  of" 
nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives. 


English  Literature. 

Yorkshire  Writers :  Richard  Rolle,  of  Hampolc,  and  his  Followers,  edited  by  C. 
Horstman,  to1.  II.  London :  Swan  Sonnenscheln  &  Co.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1896. 

The  edition  of  the  works  of  Richard  Rolle  (1300-1349),  has 
conferred  a  favor  not  only  upon  scholars  but  upon  all  who  like 
to  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  a  great  and  neglected  past,  and 
who  do  not  pretend  to  be  specialists  of  any  sort.  To  the  phi- 
lologist,— whether  he  be  a  student  of  middle  English  or  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  special  Latin  forms  of  the  time, — the  book  has 
much  value.  The  Yorkshire  metrical  Psalter  attributed  to 
Richard  Rolle, — although  he  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of 
a  prose  translation, — is  most  carefully  edited,  the  three  texta 
being  given  with  admirable  notes.  The  effect  of  corrupted 
Latin  on  the  English  dialect  preceding  Chaucer  is  evident  in 
all  three  versions.  One  slight  lapse  in  a  note  might  be  pointed 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  does  not  carefully  read 
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the  introduction.  In  the  introduction  it  is  implied  that  Richard 
Rolle  died  in  1349,  and  the  supposition  is  that  he  was  born  in 
1300  ;  but  in  the  introductory  note  to  the  Psalter  we  are  told 
that  he  died  "  an  old  man,  "and  that  "his  earlier  life  belonged 
to  the  thirteenth  century."  This  inconsistency  would  not  be 
so  important  were  the  dates  not  used  to  explain  certain  seem- 
ingly otherwise  inexplicable  changes  in  the  style  of  the  metrical 
psalter.  Nothing  can  show  better  that  Chaucer' s  influence  was 
•conservative  than  a  study  of  Richard  Rolle' s  Yorkshire  dialect, 
in  which  Northumbrian  poems  constantly  occur, — poems  which 
.are  found  in  Yorkshire  to-day,  though  eliminated  from  the  lan- 
guage that  Chaucer  crystallized. 

Philological  documents  are  sufficiently  common,  but  human 
documents  like  these  records  with  a  living  heart  and.  an  exalted 
spirit  are  rare.  It  seems  singular  that  the  editor  so  far  mis- 
understood the  attitude  of  Richard  Rolle  to  the  Church  as  to 
name  him  as  the  "  predecessor  of  Wyckliff  and  Luther."  But 
this  may  be  passed  over,  for  we  find  on  page  25  of  the  "Intro- 
duction," this  note,  which  explains  why  "he  himself  never 
left,  or  meant  to  leave,  the  unity  of  the  Church."  "  His  dif- 
ference from  Wyckliff,"  the  editor  says,  "isthis:  "heisalllove, 
Christ-like ;  Wyckliff  all  hatred,  negation."  Rolle  wasamys- 
tic  and  a  lyrist,  a  man  of  the  school  of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi, 
but  more  given  to  contemplation.  He  sings  even  in  his  prose; 
lie  is  more  English  than  Chaucer.  The  form  of  his  metre  is 
■affected  by  the  early  poets  of  his  own  country,  from  whom  he 
borrows  the  head-rhyme.  His  devotion  to  Mary  is  apparent 
everywhere,  and  the  careful  reading  of  his  prose  and  verse, — 
difficult  as  it  is  from  his  lack  of  taste  and  love  for  ruggedness, 
— will  reveal  as  much  beauty  as  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Bona- 
ventura.  Richard  Rolle  is  permeated  with  the  sweetness  of 
the  love  which  belongs  neither  to  the  Italy  of  St.  Francis  nor 
the  Spain  of  St.  Teresa,  but  is  as  universal  as  the  spirit  of  God. 
"The  Prick  of  Conscience,"  Englished  into  modern  speech, 
would  be  recognized  and  acclaimed  as  a  vital  expression  of  a 
living  soul.  The  men  who  prefer  the  things  of  the  mind  are 
called  upon  to  thank  the  editor  and  the  publishers  of  this  good 
>book. 


Archaeology. 

The  Swastika,  the  earliest  known  symbol,  and  its  migrations ;  with  observations  on 
the  migration  of  certain  industries  in  prehistoric  times,  by  Thomas  Wilson, 
Curator,  Depaitment  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,  U.  8.  National  Museum. 
Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  1896.   8°,  pp.  262. 

Few  archaeological  problems  are  more  interesting,  or  have 
called  forth  a  more  varied  literature  within  three  centuries  than 
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the  sign  of  the  cross,  taken  as  a  mere  geometrical  or  decorative 
sign.  Among  its  many  variations  that  known  as  the  Swastika, 
or  Croix  pattee,  remains  yet  the  most  deeply  interesting,  and 
provokes  the  widest  range  of  discussion,  according  to  the  bias 
or  the  scope  of  the  student  or  investigator  who  approaches  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Wilson  approaches  the  subject  with  absolute  impar- 
tiality, and  his  work  is  a  specimen  of  scientific  fairness  and 
thoroughness.  The  volume  contains  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  forms  of  the  Swastika  cress, — square,  ogee,  Egyp- 
tian meander,  curved,  spiral,  triskelion,  and  tetraskelion, — 
and  for  the  future  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  workers  in  this 
field,  already  so  well  cultivated  by  such  writers  as  Burnouf, 
Gregg,  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Ludwig  Miiller,  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Max  Muller,  Goodyear,  Brinton,  Gardner,  Thomas,  Simpson, 
Sayce,  Zmigrodzki,  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  and  others. 

The  Swastika  cross,  in  its  genuine  form,  is  a  Greek  cross, 
with  rectangular  prolongations  of  both  arms,  usually  to  the 
right,  sometimes  to  the  left.  It  has  been  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  on  monuments  of  human  cul- 
ture that  antedate  by  many  centuries  the  Christian  religion. 
This  peculiar  rectangular  combination  has  been  in  use  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  farther  Asia,  China,  Corea,  Thibet,  and 
Japan.  It  is  engraved  on  the  breast  of  the  statues  of  Buddha, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statues.  It  was  found  on  a  leaden 
female  idol  at  Hissarlik,  deep  in  the  ruins  of  pre-Homeric  Troy. 
While  not  found  in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Phenicia  and  Egypt, 
it  was,  and  is  yet,  known  in  Persia.  The  Scandinavian  warrior 
engraved  it  on  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  and  the  pre-Patrician 
Celts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  acquainted  with  it.  It  is 
an  ornament  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  may  rightly  claim 
to  be  the  oldest  and  most  wide-spread  symbol  known  to  man- 
kind. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  signifies  benedic- 
tion, fortune,  good  luck,  prosperity.  But  beyond  the  ancient 
name  and  the  universal  use  of  this  sign,  little  is  known  with 
scientific  finality,  and  a  wide  margin  is  left  for  the  fancy  of  the 
archaeologist.  Whence  did  it  originate  ?  Its  oldest  monuments 
are  in  the  remotest  Orient,  and  it  persists  there  yet  in  daily 
artistic  and  religious  use.  Yet  it  is  discovered  amid  the  relics 
of  pre-historic  antiquity  in  America,  and  its  distinctive  angles 
are  traceable  on  objects  found  iu  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri.  It  is  in  common  use  among  the  Kansas  and  Sao 
Indians,  the  Pimas  and  the  Navajoes  of  Arizona.  How  did  this 
strange  symbol  find  a  universal  acceptance  among  people  so 
widely  scattered  %   Mr.  Wilson  rejects  all  forms  of  the  theory 
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of  independent  invention  and  holds  to  a  migration  or  inter- 
communication from  one  people  to  another  at  dates  and  in  ways 
beyond  our  ken. 

It  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  age  of  bronze,  and  to  have 
followed  the  vicissitudes  of  that  metal.  It  seems  too  to  have 
been  a  favorite  symbol  of  the  early  Aryan  peoples — and  whether 
it  signified  for  them  the  wheeling  sun,  or  the  driving  winds, 
the  forked  lightning  or  rain,  the  principle  of  fecundity,  or  the 
attributes  of  their  supreme  deity,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
accuracy. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  explain  its  peculiar 
formation.  Is  it  the  hammer  of  Thor  or  the  conventionalized 
sepals  of  the  Egyptian  lotus  ?  Is  it  an  amulet  or  talisman,  a 
mere  sign  of  good  fortune,  a  luck-penny  as  it  were,  or  is  it  like 
the  Christian  fish,  a  compendium  of  old-time  wisdom,  human 
and  divine  ? 

It  is  found  more  frequently  on  objects  of  every  day  use  than 
on  religious  objects.  Thus,  the  Swastika  sign  is  met  with  on 
pottery,  on  whorls  and  spindles,  on  coins  and  ornaments,  on 
utensils  and  textile  fabrics,  whether  the  latter  be  old  Coptic 
gobelins,  the  garments  of  Sac  Indian  women,  or  the  blankets 
of  the  Navajoes.  The  study  of  the  Swastika  raises  many  prob- 
lems as  to  the  migration  of  symbols,  the  ease  and  probability  of 
early  human  inter-communication,  the  action  of  the  average 
human  mind  in  similar  circumstances,  the  tenacity  of  prehis- 
toric custom,  the  movement  of  commerce  and  industry,  such  as 
the  Hopewell  Mound  reveals.  Mr.  Wilson  touches  on  all  these 
unsettled  questions,  but  wisely  forbears  a  decisive  answer.  In 
fact  he  lets  us  see  that  he  considers  several  of  these  problems 
as  unlikely  to  ever  receive  a  satisfactory  solution.  In  the 
meantime  he  collects  all  the  facts  and  references,  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  infer  therefrom  as  he  may. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  Swastika  literature,  its  relation  to  the  sign  of  the  cross 
among  the  primitive  Christians.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  cross-sign  is  only  the  symbol  of  a  very  ancient  and  occult 
religion,  and  that  with  the  symbol  Christianity  borrowed  from 
the  Orient  the  tenets  of  this  ancient  system.  Hence  so  many 
modern  studieson  the  pre-Christian  sign  of  the  Cross,  on  the  croix 
ansee  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Swastika, — both  found  in  the 
catacombs.  Now,  there  is  no  need  of  postulating  such  fantas- 
tic origins  for  the  pre-Christian  forms  of  the  cross  found  in  the 
catacombs.  They  are  few,  and  may  have  been  introduced  by 
Oriental  Christians,  with  as  little  sense  of  the  anomalous  as  was 
possessed  by  that  Coptic  artist  who  modelled  his  figurine  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  on  the  model  of  the  seated  Isis  with 
Horus. 
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The  cross  was  recognized  by  the  Christians  at  an  early  date 
as  the  specific  signum  Christi.  It  is  true  that  before  Constan- 
tine  its  use  was  concealed,  but  more  than  one  figure  of  it  can 
be  traced  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  catacombs,  and  its  use 
is  otherwise  recognizable  in  the  Christian  art  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertullian  are  evidence  of  the  domestic  use  of  the  cross  as 
a  symbol  among  the  Christians,  and  they  always  speak  of  it  in 
the  historic  sense.  These  writers  illuminate  the  darkness  made 
by  the  absence  of  the  monuments,  just  as  the  "Spottcrucifix" 
of  the  Palatine  illuminates  the  silence  of  the  written  records, 
and  shows  that  the  usual  pre-Constantine  form  of  the  cross  was 
of  the  traditional  Christian  type.  The  early  Christian  artists 
had  a  large  freedom  of  design  and  invention,  as  did  their 
mediaeval  brethren,  and  they  may  easily  have  introduced  fan- 
tastic forms  of  the  cross  on  their  individual  responsibility,  just 
as  easily  as  Justin  Martyr  could  see  the  cross  in  the  barred 
mast  of  a  ship  or  in  the  figure  of  a  flying  bird,  or  the  Spanish 
Dominicans  could  believe  in  pre-Columbian  Christianity  when 
they  saw  the  cross  in  Mexican  art.  The  early  Christians  were 
known  as  crucicolae,  and  their  art  is  largely  borrowed  from  the 
gospels  and  the  epistles,  in  which  the  material  figure  of  the 
cross  plays  so  large  a  part.  For  the  rest,  the  Swastika  was 
well  known  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  its  shape  furnished, 
like  the  croix  ansee,  a  convenient  means  for  hiding  the  Christian 
symbol  from  the  uninitiated  or  the  blasphemous,  especially  in 
the  domestic  circle.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions of  Carthage,  De  Rossi  has  illustrated  the  use  of  the  cross- 
sign  in  the  catacombs  with  rare  erudition  (Spicilegium  Soles- 
mense,  IV.,  505,  517  sqq)  completing  the  valuable  work  of 
Gretser,  De  Cruce  Christi,  (Ingolstadt,  1598-1605).  If  to  these 
monumental  stories  one  adds  the  writings  of  Zmigrodski  and 
Zockler,  Brock1  and  Von  Bunsen2,  he  will  have  a  fund  of  the 
most  curious  and  instructing  information  concerning  a  symbol 
that  is  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  holy  known  to 
man. 


The  Tell  El  Amarna  Letters,  by  Hugo  Winckler,.   New  York  :  Lemcke  &  Buech- 
ner.   Berlin  :  Reuter  und  Reichard.  1896. 

During  the  winter  ol  1887-88,  the  archaeological  world  was 
startled  by  the  discovery  on  Egyptian  soil  of  a  collection  of 
cuneiform  tablets  which,  after  a  summary  inspection,  was  pro- 

'  Brock,  The  Cross,  Heathen  and  Christian,  a  fragmentary  notice  of  its  early  pagan  use  and 
subsequent  Christian  development.   London,  1888. 

•Das  Symbol  dee  Kreuzes  bet  alien  Nationen,  Berlin,  1878. 
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nounced  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  Archives  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Kings  Amenophis  III  and  Amenophis  IV  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  were  unearthed  at  Tell-el-Amarna 
now  an  insignificant  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
between  Nineveh  and  Anrout,  once  the  gorgeous  capital  of 
Amenophis  IV.  This  king,  as  was  long  known,  was  of  a  mono- 
theistic tendency.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  had 
exchanged  the  worship  of  the  national  gods  of  Egypt  for  the 
religion  of  the  solar-disk,  adivinity  apparently  of  Asiatic  origin. 
He  endeavored  to  force  the  new  religion  on  the  whole  Egyptian 
nation.  For  this  purpose  he  had  abandoned  Thebes  to  build 
another  capital  where  the  new  religion  could  assert  itself  in  new 
temples,  without  being  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  places  of 
worship  of  the  old  Egyptian  gods.  With  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  heretic  king  transferred  to  Tell-el-Amarna  that  portion 
of  the  Egyptian  archives  relating  to  the  administration  of  his 
father. 

The  archives  of  Egypt  written  in  Assyrian  characters  and 
language  !  That  sounded  absurd  ;  several  of  the  most  eminent 
archaeologists,  Renan,  for  instance,  were  so  skeptical  about  it 
as  to  pronounce  the  collection  of  tablets  to  be  nothing  but  a  huge 
and  bold  forgery,  a  joke  played  by  some  humorous  Assyriologist 
on  the  candid  Egyptologists.  In  the  meanwhile  most  of  the 
tablets  had  found  their  way  to  the  museums  of  Boulak,  London, 
and  Berlin,  and  since  have  been  the  subject  of  methodical  and 
conscientious  study  by  such  men  as  Sayce,  Bezold,  Budge,  in 
England;  Scheil  and  Halevy,  in  France;  C.  Abel  and  Winckler, 
in  Germany.  The  first  verdict  of  the  Assyriologists  proved  to 
be  right.  The  decipherment,  however,  was  a  slow  and  tedious 
process,  many  difficulties  arising  from  the  novelty  of  the  matter, 
the  bad  condition  of  several  of  the  tablets  and  the  lack  of  famili- 
arity with  the  Assyrian  languages  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
writers.  Moreover,  the  work  was  necessarily  done  piecemeal, 
the  publications  we  have  just  alluded  to  treating  of  some 
portion  only  of  the  known  tablets.  Hence  Assyriologists 
welcome  the  latest  publication  of  Dr.  H.  Winckler,  in 
which  we  find  for  the  first  time,  in  readable  shape,  a 
transliteration  and  translation  of  the  entire  collection  of  Tell- 
el-Amarna,  together  with  a  carefully  compiled  dictionary  and 
several  precious  indexes.  No  doubt,  as  the  author  modestly 
states,  "this  book  does  not  aim  at  giving  the  final  exposition 
of  the  letters,  but  only  the  beginning  of  such  an  exposition,  and 
for  the  future  Assyriologists  there  remains  more  to  be  done  than 
a  mere  gleaning. ' '  In  spite  of  this,  Dr.  Winckler' s  volume  will 
prove  highly  instructive,  both  to  Semitic  philologians  and 
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scholars  of  oriental  history.  As  early  as  1892,  C.  Bezold,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  "  Oriental  Diplomacy  "  (London,  1892),  ex- 
patiated on  many  grammatical  and  syntactical  peculiarities 
"which,  when  properly  worked  out,  will  certainly  modify  many 
of  the  received  notions  concerning  the  development  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  dialects."  Moreover,  as  most  of  the 
writers  of  those  letters  were  not  of  Assyrian  tongue  they  often 
used  instead  of  the  genuine  forms  well  known  to  us  from  the 
pure  Assyrian  texts,  cognate  forms  of  their  own  dialects.  This 
practice  assures  ns  most  valuable  assistance  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  and  Syrian  Semitic  languages  at  that 
early  period — an  immense  gain  for  the  study  of  the  compara- 
tive grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages. 

The  historian  is  not  less  favored  than  the  philologian  in  this 
collection  of  ancient  Oriental  documents.  He  will  find  in  the 
tablets  of  Tell-el-Amarna,  quite  a  series  of  synchronisms,  show- 
ing him  a  complete  political  tableau  of  the  East  at  as  early  a 
date  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C,  and  furnishing  him  with 
many  helps  for  the  framing  of  Oriental  chronology.  There  are, 
moreover,  long  lists  of  countries  and  cities,  kings  and  governors, 
which  fill  nearly  as  many  blanks  in  this  field  of  historical  re- 
search. Finally  they  furnish  the  general  reader  a  rare  enjoy- 
ment by  bringing  before  him  a  correspondence  of  3,500  years 
ago,  one  which  betrays  so  well  that  mixture  of  naivete  and 
astuteness  which  even  yet  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Oriental 
diplomacy.  We  wish  merited  success  to  Dr.  H.  Winckler's 
book,  and  we  hope  that  the  author  will  continue  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  this  interesting  collection,  and  thus  crown 
the  work  of  which  he  has  been  the  chief  inaugurator. 


The  M enomlnt  Indians.  Extract  from  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  by  Walter  James  Hoffman.    Washington,  1896. 

This  is  a  production  of  one  endowed  with  immense  capacity 
for  labor  and  no  less  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  his  mate- 
rials. It  is  a  careful  description  of  the  history,  tribal  govern- 
ment, social  organizations,  mythology,  folk-lore,  customs  and 
general  social  condition  of  the  Menomini  Indians,  a  tribe  lo- 
cated in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Wisconsin,  first  discovered 
by  Sieur  Jean  Nicollet  about  the  year  1634.  A  more  complete 
picture  of  the  life  and  social  condition  of  a  nature-people  could 
not  be  given.  The  chapters  on  mythology  and  folk-lore  teem 
with  information  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  character. 
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Chemistry. 

A  Manual  of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  byPrederick  A.  Cairns,  A.  M.  Third 
edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Elwyn  Waller,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1896. 

Since  its  first  appearance,  in  1880,  Cairn's  Quantitative 
Analysis  has  been  a  very  useful  book,  both  to  the  student  and 
the  professional  chemist,  but  its  utility  has  been  much  en- 
hanced in  this  new  edition.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  methods  of  analysis  given  of  the  modifica- 
tions brought  about  by  progress  in  chemical  science,  but  also 
to  increased  and  more  minute  directions  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  material  under  examination.  This  latter  improve- 
ment is  especially  noticeable  in  the  two  chapters  on  the  analy- 
sis of  iron,  in  which  the  forty  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
the  first  edition  have  grown  to  eighty  pages  in  the  new  one. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the  addition  of 
an  appendix  on  the  Properties  of  Precipitates.  Here  are  de- 
scribed the  different  compounds  sought  for  by  the  analytical 
chemist  on  which  are  based  the  numerical  results  of  his  analy- 
ses. The  methods  of  obtaining  these,  their  behavior  towards 
different  solvents  and  reagents,  their  stability,  etc.,  are  care- 
fully discussed,  and  the  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to 
"make  his  results  agree"  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  study  of 
this  chapter. 


Elementary  Practical  Chemistry,  by  G.  8.  Newth.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1896. 

Laboratory  manuals  in  chemistry  are  as  plentiful  as  pub- 
lishing houses,  and  generally  have  a  wonderful  sameness  of 
matter,  though  they- vary  in  the  order  of  its  presentation. 
There  are  some  features  of  this  new  book,  however,  which  raise 
it  much  above  the  common  level.  The  author,  a  demonstrator 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  of  London,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  devising  of  experiments  which  bring 
forth  strongly  the  various  points  of  chemical  doctrine,  and  has 
been  so  successful  in  his  work  that  his  "  Chemical  Lecture  Ex- 
periments" is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  language.  The 
present  book  deserves  equal  success.  Throughout  the  entire 
volume  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  matter  is  promi- 
nent, great  stress  is  laid  upon  quantitative  work,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  trained  to  accurate  observation  from  the  very  outset. 

The  chapters  on  manipulation,  especially  in  the  working  of 
glass,  are  very  clearly  written  and  fully  illustrated.  The  book 
is  more  than  a  laboratory  manual  as  ordinarily  understood ;  it 
is  more  than  a  collection  of  receipts,  with  a  few  leading  ques- 
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tions  annexed,  for  it  contains  quite  an  amount  of  chemical 
theory,  but  this  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  it  seems  to 
come  to  the  beginner  without  any  studious  effort  to  obtain  it 
on  his  part.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  Chapter  XXII., 
on  ozone,  where  the  author  takes  occasion  to  bring  the  phe- 
nomenon of  allotropy  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  Not 
the  least  praiseworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  introduces  and  discusses  those  physical  operations 
which  are  so  necessary  to  all  quantitative  work  in  chemistry. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  well  executed. 


Miscellaneous. 

St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr :  a  history  of  his  life  and  times  with  an  account  of  the 
translations  of  his  incorrupt  body,  from  the  original  M8S. ,  by  Rev.  J.  fi.  Mac- 
kinlay,  O.  S.  B.  (Benziger  Bros. ,  1898). 

This  is  not  altogether  a  new  book,  but  its  striking  merits 
warrant  even  a  late  notice  for  the  purpose,  if  none  other,  of 
calling  the  attention  of  Catholic  historical  students  to  a  good 
specimen  of  the  results  of  scientific  methods  of  study.  The 
author  has  sought  for  his  information  among  many  uninvit- 
ing original  sources  with  a  patience  oi  investigation  that  brings 
to  mind  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  famous  Benedictines  of 
old,  and  his  book  ought  to  prove  not  only  a  source  of  valuable 
information  regarding  a  period  of  history  wherein  few  have 
had  the  courage  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Lingard,  but 
a  guide  as  well  to  the  young  historical  student  in  methods  of 
historical  research.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  has  not  applied  his  evidently  brilliant  abilities  to  a 
more  extensive  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  period, 
which  would  have  for  most  readers  more  interest  than  the  some- 
what tedious  accounts  of  the  translations  of  the  Saint's  body. 


La  Politique  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin  par  £douard  Crahay,  Arocat  a  la  Cour 
d'Appel  de  Bruxelles  ;  Louvain,  1896. 

St.  Thomas  is  so  universally  and  exclusively  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  theologian,  that  the  very  title  of  this  book 
will  probably  cause  a  shock  of  ideas  to  many  readers  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  also  a  great  thinker  in  the 
domain  of  economics  and  civil  government.  Unfortunately, 
this  side  of  the  great  Dominican's  teaching  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  been  neglected,  much,  we  fear,  to  the  injury  of  his 
good  .fame,  so  that  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  is  indeed 
a  welcome  sign  of  the  times.  Louvain  seems  to  have  the  honor  of 
leading  the  way  at  least  in  Catholic  circles  under  the  able  guid- 
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ance  of  Mgr.  Mercier,  superior  of  the  School  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
author  of  the  present  book,  although  apparently  not  a  disciple, 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  influence  excited  upon  him  through  this 
newest  and  most  original  school  of  Thomists. 

The  title  of  the  book  explains  the  contents.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  State,  of  civil  authority  and  forms  of  government,  and  upon 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church  ;  all  considered  parallel 
with  these  existing  political  conditions  and  later  theories  of 
liberty  and  government,  principally  with  the  Contrat  Social 
of  Rousseau.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  his  subject,  although  a  more  profuse  citation  of  texts 
from  St.  Thomas  would  have  forestalled  a  possible  objection 
that  he  might  perhaps  be  reflecting  his  own  unconscious  pre- 
conceptions to  an  undue  degree.  In  fact,  the  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic tone  of  the  conclusion  suggests  that  his  comparison  of 
St.  Thomas  with  existing  political  theories  was  not  instituted 
with  much  respect  for  the  changed  conditions  that  have  forced 
themselves  upon  society. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  brilliant  effort  and 
ought  to  have  a  ready  introduction,  particularly  into  our  the- 
ological seminaries,  for  the  purpose,  if  none  other,  of  enlight- 
ening them  upon  a  new  method  of  studying  the  great  Doctor. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  layman  and  in  the  tongue 
of  his  country  is  a  fact  worthy  of  serious  attention  to  those  who 
hope  for  the  influence  of  scholastic  philosophy  upon  the  world 
of  thought.  If,  as  we  suspect,  this  is  a  fruit  of  the  labors  of 
Mgr.  Mercier,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  meeting  with  the  success 
due  to  his  labors,  and  most  gratifying  to  his  well-wishers. 


Chautauqua :  Chap.  XIX.,  from  the  Report  for  1897-  99  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams. 

Surely  an  institution  for  the  study  of  the  whole  range  of 
education  under  the  impulse  of  religious  earnestness  which  in 
less  than  a  generation  has  received  into  its  halls  225,000  mem- 
bers ought  to  be  of  intense  interest  to  any  Catholic  who  has 
the  interest  of  his  Church  at  heart.  The  present  report  offers 
us  such  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  scope  and  influence 
of  this  organization,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School,  which  is  its  direct  application  to  Catholic  needs.  If 
nothing  else,  it  proves  to  us  that  there  are  tremendous  forces 
at  work  in  oar  society  which  the  Church  must  take  serious 
account  of  in  her  attempts  at  conversion  ;  that  there  are  some 
new  elements  in  the  world  of  thought  which  she  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  or  manage  according  to  older  methods. 
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The  Secret  Directory,  by  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahigren.    H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.,  Phila 
delphia;  880  pp. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  man  of  noble  birth  and  lofty 
aspirations,  who  becomes  entangled  in  the  Masonic  schemes 
for  the  spread  of  Liberalism  in  America  and  Italy.  Incident- 
ally it  contains  two  love  stories  which  display  the  strong  imagi 
native  faculty  of  the  writer,  and  a  disclosure  of  the  results  of 
Masonry.  The  interest  of  the  book  centers  in  the  able  way  in 
which  the  author  has  presented  the  effects  of  the  opposing 
ideals  of  Christianity  and  Liberalism — the  elevation  of  man  by 
humility,  and  his  degradation  through  selfishness  and  pride. 
She  has  chosen  for  hero  a  youth  who  has  within  him  the  stuff 
of  which  saints  are  made.  She  gives  him  to  see,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  inner  workings  and  principles  of  that  body  of  which 
Mazzini  was  the  acknowledged  head,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
heroism  and  devotion  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  The  result  can  be 
imagined.  Disgusted  with  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  he  seeks  refuge  for  his  soul  in  a  life  of  Christian 
prayer  and  mortification. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  Mrs.  Dahigren 
is  writing  for  the  current  numbers  of  the  Rosary  Magazine  the 
story  of  her  conversion.  Such  narratives  always  possess  psy- 
chological and  religious  interest,  and  more  especially  when 
written  with  the  insight  which  the  author's  long  study  of  char- 
acter enables  her  to  bring  to  bear  on  her  own  change  of  mind 
and  heart. 


Xatalog  der  Herderschen  Verlagshandlung  zu  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1801-1895;  8°, 
pp.  256. 

We  welcome  this  catalogue  of  the  house  of  Herder  in  Frei- 
burg. It  contains  the  long  list  of  their  many  publications  in 
Catholic  theology  and  philosophy,  in  canon  law  and  history, 
ecclesiastical  and  profane;  also  a  list  of  their  works  of  natural 
science,  travel,  piety,  Christian  art,  geography,  etc.  For  a 
century  this  printing-house  has  been  foremost  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  this  catalogue  is  the  best  proof  of  the  durable 
services  rendered,  especially  by  the  enlightened  zeal,  liberality, 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Herder,  the  late  lamented  head 
of  the  house. 


Early  Education  in  Riddle  Georgia,  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  ;  The  Atlanta 
Exposition,  by  James  C.  Boykin  ;  English  Teaching  of  American  History,  by 
Dr.  Weeks  ;  Chapters  from  the  R<  ports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion for  1894-95.  Washington,  D.  C. 

1°  What  strikes  the  reader  of  the  first  chapter  is  the  extra- 
ordinary disproportion  between  the  lack  of  what  would  now  be 
termed  a  good  system  of  schooling  and  the  number  of  eminent 
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men  possessed  by  Middle  Georgia  in  the  period  anterior  to  the 
war.  Snrely  a  people  must  have  been  gifted  with  unusual 
energy  and  keenness  of  intellect  to  have  been  able  to  turn  out  of 
its  relatively  inefficient  schools  so  many  men  eminent  not  only 
in  their  own  little  section  but  also  at  the  nation's  capital ;  or 
else  it  must  have  enjoyed  to  an  unusual  degree  the  advantage* 
of  superior  private  schools. 

2°  Mr.  Boykin's  report  is  remarkably  clean-cut,  and  ought 
to  be  read  side  by  side  with  the  former,  if  one  desire  to  find 
out  what  advance  the  South  has  made  in  education  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  poverty,  above  all  in  behalf  of  the  negro. 
This  latter  is  well  summed  up  in  the  report  upon  the  Negra 
Building :  "On  the  whole  the  showing  was  very  favorable  for 
a  race  which  was  in  the  darkness  of  absolute  savagery  within 
a  few  generations  and  in  abject  servitude  within  a  single  gen- 
eration, but  as  a  whole  the  exhibit  did  not  show  so  much  what 
the  negro  is  doing  as  what  is  being  done  for  the  negro."  At 
the  end  is  the  well-known  speech  of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  most  remarkable  utterance  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
ever  yet  come  from  a  negro,  and  which  ought  to  be  memorised 
word  for  word  by  his  friends,  protectors  and  other  ' '  somethings 
between  a  hindrance  and  a  help." 

3°  The  last  chapter  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  average  Jingo- 
who  believes  in  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  the  two  great 
families  of  the  English-speaking  race,  showing  as  it  does  what 
genuine  efforts  are  being  made  across  the  water  to  correctly 
teach  to  the  rising  generation  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of 
'76  and  thereby  draw  nearer  to  one  another  nations  akin  in  lan- 
guage, political  ideals,  and  blood. 


Acknowledgement  under  this  rubric  does  not  preclude 
further  notice. 

Clare  Vaughan,  by  Lady  Lovat;  new  edition,  with  original  illus- 
trations and  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters.  New 
York,  Cathedral  Library  Association,  1896. 

The  Illustrated  Catholic  Family  Annual,  1897.  New  York,. 
Catholic  School  Book  Co. 

Historia  Exercitiorum  Spiritualium  S.  P.  Ignatii  de  Loyola,, 
fundatoris  Societatis  Jesu,  collecta  et  concinnata  a  P.  Ig- 
natio Diertins,  S.  J.,  Sacerdote,  Pars.  I.,  Liber  I.  Herder, 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1896  ;  pp.  322. 
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Allard,  Histoire  des  Persecutions,  5  vols.,  8°.   Paris,  Lecoffre, 
1890-1895. 

Frantz,  G-eschichte  der  Christlichen  Malerei,  3  vols.,  8°.  Her- 
der, Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1887-1895. 

Bardenhewer,  Patrologie.     Herder,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
1894  ;  8°,  pp.  635. 

Bibliothek  der  Katholischen  Paedagogik,  vol.  VIII.,  Ausge- 
waehlte  paedagogische  Schriften  des  Desiderius  Erasmus, 
von  Dr.  Dietrich  Reichling.  Johannes  Ludovicus  Vines' 
paedagogische  Schriften,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Kayser ;  8°, 
pp.  xxxvi-436 ;  $2.00.  Vol.  IX.,  Die  Studienordnung. 
der  Gesellschaft  Jesu,  mit  einer  Einleitung  von  Bernhard 
Duhr,  S.  J.  Freiburg  im  Breisgan,  1896 ;  8°,  pp.  viii- 
286  :  $1.25. 
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The  Gases  of  the  Atmosphere.— The  History  of  their  Discovery, 
by  William  Ramsay,  F.  R.  S.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  The  follow- 
ing quotation,  from  the  preface,  explains  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  this  book :  "  But  persons  without  special  scientific 
training  have  frequently  expressed  to  me  the  hope  that  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  would  be  published,  in  which  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  physical  behaviour  of  argon  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  account  of  the  reasoning  on  which  they 
are  based."  The  interest  in  the  discovery  of  argon  and,  some- 
what later,  helium,  is  little,  if  any,  less  vivid  than  when  the 
existence  of  the  first-named  element  was  announced  early  in 
1895  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay,  and  excepting 
possibly  the  detection  of  the  so-called  X-rays  from  an  excited 
Crooke' s  tube,  no  discovery  in  natural  science  has  in  recent  years 
excited  such  widespread  and  intense  interest.  Professor  Ram- 
say, a  joint  discoverer,  has  felt  and  recognized  the  demand,  as 
he  acknowledges  from  the  above  quotation,  and  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  the  public  that  the  task  has  fallen  to  a  man  who,  besides 
his  recognized  talent  as  an  investigator,  is  possessed  of  great 
erudition  and  wide  culture.  The  style  of  the  book  is  charm- 
ing, and  one's  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag  at  any  time.  It  is 
another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  success  with  which  so  many 
English  scholars,  without  sacrificing  any  scientific  interests, 
are  able  to  present  their  work  popularly,  and  raises  the  very 
serious  question  :  Why  is  this  so  rare  among  others  ? 

In  the  first  four  chapters  the  history  of  "  pneumatic  chem- 
istry" from  its  inception  to  the  present  time  is  given.  It  is 
practically  a  history  of  the  later  periods  of  chemistry,  concise, 
it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  science.  Biographical  sketches,  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations, are  introduced  of  Hales,  Boyle,  Mayow,  Black,  Ruth- 
erford, Priestly,  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  and  the  investigators 
more  prominent  in  the  chemistry  of  gases.  This  material  is 
presented  in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  give  the  book  considerable  value. 

The  three  chapters  following  are  specifically  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  argon,  and  incidentally  of  helium, 
their  properties,  physical  and.  chemical,  and  the  theoretical 
considerations  involved.  Presumably  these  facts  are  very  well 
known  to  specialists,  for  the  literature  while  very  voluminous, 
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has  been  published  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 
But  to  the  specialist  as  well  as  the  layman  this  work  will  be  of 
great  value,  as  the  more  important  part  of  the  literature  is  here 
summarized  and  systematically  arranged  for  the  first  time. 
The  modesty  of  the  author  in  stating  his  own  part  in  these  in- 
vestigations, and  a  readiness,  amounting  in  fact  to  eagerness, 
to  give  credit  to  others,  is  a  very  striking  and  pleasing  feature 
of  these  chapters.  His  success  in  placing  the  theoretical  con- 
siderations, necessary  to  the  subject,  but  usually  regarded  as 
rather  difficult  technicalities,  in  a  clear  and  readily  compre- 
hended way,  is  remarkable. 

He  closes  in  these  words  :  "The  object  of  science,  as  indeed 
of  inquiry  in  all  departments  of  human  interest,  is  to  recon- 
cile the  world  of  man  with  the  world  of  nature,  and  to  endeavor 
to  know  in  part  that  of  which  we  hope  one  day  to  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge."  And  to  this  end  this  book  will  be  of  no 
inconsiderable  aid. 

The  Analysis  of  Air  by  a  Mushroom — Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  has  been 
conducting  experiments  on  the  growth  of  plant  life  in  different 
gaseous  media,  and  some  of  his  experiments  recently  published 
are  of  considerable  interest.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  account  in  the  Chemical  News.  In  a  bell- jar  over 
water,  filled  with  nitrogen  and  containing  a  little  carbonic  acid, 
he  placed  certain  plants,  for  instance,  moneywort,  Lysimachia 
nummularia,  and  observed  the  gradual  formation  of  oxygen, 
until  after  a  few  months  the  contained  gaseous  mixture  was 
richer  in  oxygen  than  the  atmosphere.  In  another  experiment 
the  bell-jar  was  filled  with  nitrogen  containing  some  oxygen, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  mushroom,  Agaricus  atramentarius, 
was  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
water.  The  oxygen  was  soon  absorbed,  carbonic  acid  formed, 
which  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  thus  the  volume  in  the  bell- 
jar  became  reduced.  After  standing  some  time  the  mushroom 
ceased  to  grow  and  dried  up.  On  introducing  now  a  specimen 
of  the  Lysimachia,  within  a  few  days  the  mushroomcrecom- 
menced  growing,  and  as  the  formation  of  oxygen  exceeded  its 
absorption,  the  volume  of  the  gases  in  the  bell-jar  gradually 
increased. 

The  author  is  led  by  his  experiments  to  a  number  of  specu- 
lations as  to  the  nature  of  plant  life,  and  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  free  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere.  Admitting  the  value  of  his  experiments  and  the 
plausibility  of  his  arguments,  nevertheless,  they  can  scarcely 
be  allowed  as  yet  the  validity  of  established  proof. 
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Another  Example  of  the  Interdependence  of  Science  and  the  Arts. — 

No  better  example  of  the  advance  in  modern  chemistry  could 
be  selected,  perhaps,  than  the  rapidly  accumulating  knowledge 
of  the  terpenes,  a  generic  name  for  a  class  of  compounds  to 
which  belong,  or  are  closely  related,  many  of  those  substances 
regarded  generally  as  indispensable.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Wallach,  Armstrong,  Tindall,  and  more  recently  of  von  JBaeyer, 
Tiemann,  and  other  prominent  investigators,  not  to  make 
invidious  distinctions,  many  valuable  researches  have  been  con- 
ducted in  this  field.  But,  as  with  the  so-called  "  coal  tar  dye 
stuffs,"  the  aromatic  aldehydes,  etc.,  we  have  here  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  pure  science,  and  the 
commercial  needs  demanded  by  modern  conditions.  There  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  india-rubber,  camphor,  and  some 
other  products  all  closely  related  to  the  terpenes.  The  present 
natural  sources  of  supply  are  rapidly  becoming  inadequate,  if 
not  entirely  exhausted.  These  sources  must  be  carefully  con- 
served and  augmented,  or  artificial  methods  of  production  must 
be  devised,  or  both.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  promise  in 
these  directions  until  the  nature  and  relationship  of  these  com- 
pounds are  more  clearly  understood,  and  thus  a  most  powerful 
incentive  to  investigation  is  developed,  and  pure  science  must 
be  the  richer  in  supplying  the  needs  of  her  sister,  applied 
science.  As  in  so  many  other  directions  of  modern  life,  the 
influence  of  the  bicycle  is  felt  here.  The  enormous,  and  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  rubber  tires  for  city  vehicles,  its  many  house- 
hold applications,  and  its  extensive  use  as  an  insulator  in  elec- 
trical apparatus,  have  brought  about  a  condition  where  the 
supply  of  this  material  is  sorely  taxed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
it.  Very  recently,  we  are  informed,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  regulate  the  gathering  of  caoutchouc,  and  preserve  and  pro- 
pagate the  trees.  It  is  stated  that  about  two  pounds  per  an- 
num may  be  drawn  from  the  average  tree  without  injury  if  pro- 
per care  be  taken  in  making  the  incision,  and  the  accompany- 
ing details.  Reports  from  British  Guiana,  indicate  a  large 
development  of  the  trade  in  the  gum  from  the  balata  tree. 
While  satisfactory  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  ordinary 
caoutchouc  is  put,  it  is,  however,  said  to  make  but  poor  insu- 
lating material.  There  are  several  artificial  methods  of  mak- 
ing rubber  already  announced,  but  the  details  yet  given  are  too 
vague  to  allow  of  any  judgment  of  their  probable  value. 

In  the  case  of  camphor  the  problem  seems  to  be  quite  as 
serious.  Its  expensiveness  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  its  use  in 
medicine  and  the  arts  is  extended,  since  the  supply  seems,  if  any- 
thing, to  be  getting  smaller.  The  camphor  of  commerce  is 
obtained  principally  from  a  laurel  {Cinnamomum  camphor  a) 
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which  is  found  growing  extensively  in  Japan,  Formosa  and 
China,  although  quite  a  large  number  of  other  trees  yield  it 
in  lesser  quantities. 

A  valuable  memoir  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  E.  Grassman, 
has  recently  been  published.  It  appears  that  the  principal! 
uses  of  camphor  are  in  the  preparation  of  celluloid,  as  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  most  insecticides,  in  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  preparation  of  high-power 
explosives.  Suggestions  as  to  the  preservation  of  camphor- 
yielding  trees  are  made  by  Dr.  Grassman,  which  unquestiona- 
bly deserve  the  attention  of  the  officials  in  the  countries  pro- 
ducing them.  Attempts  to  prepare  camphor  artificially,  or 
substitutes  for  it,  are  neither  new  nor  few,  but  so  far  have  not 
proved  of  any  special  value. 

The  Etching  of  Glass  Vessels  by  Contained  Solvents  has  long  been 
known,  and  the  subject  of  an  immense  amount  of  investigation, 
from  the  classic  experiments  of  Lavoisier  up  to  the  magnificent 
researches  of  the  German  government  stations  now  in  progress. 
Recently  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  some  experiments 
of  M.  Henri  Lavouroux  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  material  in- 
glass  bottles  upon  the  wine  contained  in  them.  The  investi- 
gation seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  recent  case  in  the 
French  courts,  where  a  large  and  valuable  lot  of  wine  was  sold 
and  delivered  in  bottles.  But  when  drawn  from  the  bottles  it 
was  found  to  differ  materially  from  the  sample  upon  which  the 
sale  had  been  made,  and  a  lawsuit  followed.  Investigation 
developed  that  the  bottles  had  become  so  badly  etched  from 
the  loss  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda  as  to  be  quite  opaqne,  and' 
these  bases  had  formed  salts  with  the  acid  ingredients  of  the 
wine,  and  were  present  in  solution  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pletely destroy  its  potative  value. 

A  Curious  Surgical  Operation,— In  La  Nature  of  recent  date 
M.  F.  Crestin  describes  an  operation  involving  the  use  of  an 
electro-magnet.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  in  whose  hand  was 
imbedded  a  broken  needle,  which  had  been  there  about  two 
months.  Her  hand  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net and  current  sufficient  to  produce  a  force  of  about  three 
grammes  was  used.  After  about  twenty  hours,  in  two-hour 
sittings,  the  needle  was  drawn,  without  pain  or  loss  of  blood. 
Operative  surgery  appears  to  be  enriched  by  a  new  instrument. 

Contribution  from  the  Museum  of  Ethnology  and  Anthropology.— 
Amongst  the  material  in  the  possession  of  the  University  which 
is  now  being  catalogued  and  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  the  curator,  an  unique  specimen  has  been 
found  illustrating  the  development  of  pictography  amongst  our 
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Western  Indiana,  and  that  gentleman  has  kindly  supplied  the 
** Chronicle"  with  the  following  descriptive  notes: 

Indian  picture-writing  is  at  all  times  of  interest  as  illustrat- 
ing one  of  the  most  primitive  methods  of  communicating 
ideas  without  the  aid  of  gesture-signs  or  oral  speech.  In  an 
•example  recently  received  by  this  Museum,  are  evidences  of  a 
highly  conventionalized  system  of  pictographic  writing,  cer- 
tain unique  marks  which  have  not  before  been  observed  in 
pictorial  records  known  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  tribes 
from  which  the  example  under  consideration  is  known  to  have 
been  received. 

The  specimen  consists  of  a  light  gray  wool  hat,  such  as  are 
worn  by  frontiersmen,  and  was  painted  by  "  Wolf- Voice,"  a 
•Cheyenne  Indian  of  Port  Keogh,  Montana.  The  whole  outer 
surface  of  the  rim  and  crown  is  decorated  with  markings  in 
blue,  black  and  red  colors,  the  entire  record  embracing  a  bio- 
graphic history  of  the  wearer,  "  Spotted-Bull." 

The  record  begins  with  the  indication  of  a  battle,  in  which 
"  Spotted-Bull"  took  two  scalps,  these  being  indicated  by  two 
small  red  discs  from  which  the  black  lines,  denoting  hair,  are 
suspended  ;  while  above  each  is  the  portrayal  of  a  knife,  the 
weapon  with  which  the  scalping  was  performed.  The  victims 
were  Shoshone  Indians,  while  in  another  illustration  of  a  like 
•exploit  two  Crow  Indians  and  one  Pani  are  represented,  the 
former  by  the  topknot  projecting  upward  from  the  forehead,  a 
practice  common  to  that  tribe  ;  while  the  Pani  is  indicated  by 
a  short  carved  line  above  the  head  to  represent  an  elongated 
ear,  as  suggested  by  the  slightly  curved  forefinger  when  held 
to  the  side  of  the  head  to  denote  a  wolf,  or  Pani,  the  latter 
being  known  to  the  early  writers  as  the  Loup,  or  Wolf  Indians, 
this  being  the  pictorial  imitation  of  the  common  gesture-sign 
for  this  tribe. 

The  most  interesting  variant  is  the  practice  of  representing 
the  horse  ;  the  simple  horse-shoe  to  indicate  the  unshod  Indian 
pony,  and  the  same  mark,  with  short  bars  at  the  heel  of  the 
shoe,  to  denote  the  iron  shoe  worn  by  the  so-called  American 
or  Eastern  horse.  In  the  present  illustration  the  horse-shoe 
marks  are  practically  alike  and  without  the  short  heel-marks, 
•but  in  lieu  thereof  a  blue  spot  is  placed  within  the  curved  shoe 
to  denote  a  mule,  while  a  red  spot  is  represented  to  indicate  a 
horse,  the  spots  being  intended  to  represent  nails,  while  the 
entire  absence  of  such  "nail  spots"  would,  according  to  one 
Indian  opinion,  denote  an  unshod  horse  or  Indian  pony. 

Five  red- bowl  pipes  are  shown  in  another  place,  to  indicate 
that  the  subject  of  the  record  had  led  five  war  parties ;  his 
position  at  the  head  of  the  column  until  out  of  sight  of  the 
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enemy,  with  the  pipe  carried  aloft  before  him,  denoting  his 
rank  as  a  partisan,  or  leader,  of  a  party  organized  by  him  for 
the  purpose  of  avenging  a  personal  grievance. 

The  representation  of  a  row  of  Indian  whips,  or  quirts,  de- 
note his  presence  at  an  Indian  fight  where  the  enemy  were 
defeated  and  their  bodies  struck  with  the  whip  or  coup  stick. 
This  method  of  striking  the  enemy  is  a  mark  of  degradation 
of  the  one  struck,  and  no  greater  insult  could  be  offered  any 
one.  Various  other  exploits  and  ceremonials  of  a  mysterious 
nature  are  represented,  but  a  review  of  these  would  demand 
too  much  space. 

Various  meteorologic  signs  are  shown  to  denote  day,  night 
and  darkness,  and  the  chiefs  personal  status  as  a  medicine 
man,  together  with  his  own  private  charms  and  fetishes  are 
graphically  shown. 

Altogether,  the  specimen  is  believed  to  be  unique,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  biographic  history  por- 
trayed within  so  limited  an  area. 
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LITERARY.— Two  little  volumes  of  exquisite  poetry  have 
lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  "Verses  by  the  Way"  and 
4 '  Poems, ' '  by  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake.  (Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  It  is  not  often  that  verse  so  elegant  and  chaste, 
so  musical  and  picturesque,  arrests  the  attention  of  the  casual 
reader.  Mrs.  Blake  possesses  no  small  share  of  the  divine 
afflatus.  The  thought  of  these  little  volumes  is  always  ele- 
vated and  pure,  and  the  beauty  of  language  is  sustained  from 
cover  to  cover,  in  a  way  that  denotes  a  writer  at  once  gifted 
and  experienced  in  the  admirable  art  of  words.  Had  this 
woman  chosen  to  sing  less  lofty  and  more  popular  themes,  no 
doubt  a  more  general  fame  would  already  be  her  reward.  Still, 
what  is  fame?  Is  it  the  noisy  shout  of  the  multitude,  whose 
gross  ear  is  temporarily  tickled,  or  is  it  the  calm  and  per- 
enduring  approval  of  the  select  and  the  skilful,  an  approval  that 
alone  can  secure  admission  to  the  Golden  Book  of  the  realm 
of  art.  Mrs.  Blake  has  treated  many  topics  in  these  small 
volumes,  and  she  lends  fresh  grace  to  each  one  in  turn, — her 
ideal  renderings  are  such  as  one  reads  gladly  a  second  time, — 
no  small  tribute  in  an  age  of  multitudinous  poetry.  Religion, 
patriotism,  virtue,  nature,  the  charm  of  childhood  and  the 
grave  beauty  of  motherhood,  the  odds  and  ends  of  life,  are 
the  burden  of  her  song.  She  treats  each  subject  with  dignity 
and  moderation,  without  exaggeration  or  flamboyance,  and 
with  a  precision  of  expression  that  is  relieving  just  now,  when 
the  vague,  the  foreign,  the  indefinite  are  running  riot  in  our 
literature,  as  well  as  in  our  art, — those  truest  mirrors  of  the 
uncertain  conditions  of  the  American  soul.  Mrs.  Blake  has  a 
rare  skill  in  writing  of  childhood,  and  we  commend  to  every 
reader  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "A  Little  Sailor  Kiss," 
which  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  this  publication  prevents  us 
from  reprinting.  Its  almost  perfect  "  lilt,"  its  sweet  truthful- 
ness, the  strong  motherly  passion  of  the  thought,  and  the 
glorious  "  pictura"  of  the  language, — all  color  and  outline  and 
glow, — make  the  little  poem  a  nursery  gem,  and  earn  for  it  a 
right  to  be  softly  sung  forever,  or  so  long  as  childhood  is  grace- 
ful and  motherhood  is  holy.  One  might  speak  with  just  praise 
of  the  poem  on  "The  Christian  Martyr"  (Saint  Salsa  of  Africa), 
of  the  painter  Paul  Delaroche;  of  the  lines  on  "June,"  of  the 
feeling  verses  entitled  "Our  Record,"  "Greeting"  and  "Erin 
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Mavourneen,"  in  which  the  Celtic  ardor  flames  uncommonly 
bright  and  strong,  and  tinges  the  ideas  and  the  words  with  the 
glow  of  holy  devotion  and  ideal  love.  The  poems  on  "Wen- 
dell Phillips "  and  "The  Women  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion" will  always  repay  perusal, — strong  evidences  as  they  are 
of  that  quick  assimilation  by  the  Gael  of  all  that  is  noblest 
and  worthiest  in  our  American  life,  history,  ideals  and  spirit. 
Mrs.  Blake  is  of  the  school  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  circle  of  singers,  story-tellers  and  crit- 
ics which  centred  about  that  gifted  man,  and  yet  lend  a  charm 
to  his  adopted  city.  We  hope  that  the  world  of  letters  will 
welcome  for  many  years  the  verse  of  one  who  can  write  so 
charmingly  of  flowers,  children,  love,  and  all  other  things 
beautiful  and  holy. 


SEMINARY  OF  BRUGES.— Among  the  theological  seminaries  of 
Europe  which  have  distinguished  themselves  by  contributions 
to  theological  science  during  the  past  forty  years,  that  of  Bruges, 
in  Belgium,  deserves  special  notice.  In  the  department  of 
Sacred  Scripture  it  has  produced  the  commentaries  of  Van 
Steenkiste  on  the  Psalms  in  three  volumes,  on  the  Gospel  in 
four  volumes,  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  two  volumes.  It 
has  contributed  to  dogmatic  studies  the  "  Praelectiones  The- 
-ologicae  dogmaticae  generalis"  of  D' Hollander;  the  "Insti- 
tutiones  Theologiae  dogmaticae  specialis  "  of  Jungmann  ;  the 
learned  work,  "De  Ecclesia,"  of  De  Brouwer,  and  the  disser- 
tation on  the  Hexameron,  by  De  Gryse.  Among  the  more 
numerous  works  on  moral  theology  may  be  named  "Theologia 
Pundamentalis  "  and  "  De  Virtu tibus  Theologicis,"  by  Bou- 
quillon  ;  "  De  Jure  et  Justitia, ' ,  "  De  Temperantia, ' '  many  dis- 
sertations on  Co-operation,  the  Obligation  of  Civil  Law,  Scan- 
dal, and  the  Breviary,  by  De  Waffelaert,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Bruges  ;  in  Canon  Law,  the  "Compendium  Juris  ecclesias- 
tici  civilis,"  by  Debrabandere,  formerly  Bishop  of  Bruges ;  in 
Philosophy,  the  "Elementa"  of  De  Gryse;  in  Social  Science, 
il  Le  Droit  National  et  la  Revolution,"  by  the  same  author. 

This  intellectual  activity  is  far  from  waning.  Recently  the 
president  of  the  Seminary,  M.  Van  den  Berghe,  former  profes- 
sor of  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  published  a 
learned  canonico-moral  work  on  Law,  and  another  on  Church 
and  State.  Three  of  the  professors  of  the  Seminary,  M.  Coorn- 
aert,  Dignan  and  Van  de  Putte,  with  Fathers  Corluy,  a  Jesuit, 
and  Haghebaert,  a  Dominican,  have  undertaken  to  complete 
the  Flemishtranslation  of  the  Bible  begun  by  the  celebrated 
Beelen.    This  year  the  professors,  under  the  direction  and  with 
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the  cooperation  of  Bishop  Waffelaert,  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  periodical,  Collationes  Brugenses,  containing 
studies  on  theological  questions  proposed  in  the  diocesan 
conferences. 

A  History  of  the  Seminary  has  been  begun  by  a  former  pro- 
fessor, de  Schrevel,  at  present  secretary  of  the  Bishop.  A  pre- 
liminary volume  containing  a  rich  collection  of  documents  was 
published  some  years  ago  and  the  first  part  of  the  work  itself 
appeared  recently.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  chapter-school 
of  Bruges,  of  the  chairs  of  Theology  and  Belles  Lettres  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Dominican  Jean  de  Witte,  third 
Bishop  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  Seminary  in  1571, 
according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
work  is  learned  and  critical,  containing  a  great  fund  of  infor- 
mation. We  note  as  especially  interesting  the  chapter  on  the 
repression  of  begging,  with  the  controversies  to  which  it  gave 
occasion,  and  theremarkable  study  on  the  famous  George  Cas- 
sander. 
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"Let  there  be  progress,  therefore;  a  widespread  and  eager 
progress  in  every  oentury  and  epooh,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  general  body,  of  every  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Churoh ; 
a  progress  in  Intelligence,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  always 
within  their  natural  limits  and  without  sacrifice  of  the  identity 
of  Catholic  teaching,  feeling  and  opinion."— St.  Vincent  of 
Lcrins,  Commcmit,  c.  6. 
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THE    TWOFOLD    AUTHORSHIP    OF  SACRED 


In  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers  inside,  and  more  especially 
outside,  the  Catholic  Church,  one  very  interesting  topic  of  con- 
versation to-day  is  the  proper  position  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Bible.  Many  are  asking  themselves  and  asking  others,  What 
is  the  Bible  %  What  is  its  value  ?  Is  it  human  ?  If  so,  how 
far  ?   Is  it  divine  %   If  so,  how  far  ?    What  is  Inspiration  ? 

All  who  call  themselves  Christians  agree  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired ;  but  most  of  them  have  the  haziest  notions  about  the 
subject,  and,  when  asked  for  a  definition  of  its  nature,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  give  any,  beyond  saying  that  it  is  some  myste- 
rious influence  of  God' s  grace  on  the  souls  of  the  sacred  writers. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  ages,  both  Jew  and  Christian, 
both  orthodox  and  heterodox  have  agreed  as  to  the  existence 
and  main  idea  of  Inspiration.  The  Catholic  Church,  for  in- 
stance, has  defined,  with  a  good  deal  of  precision,  the  Pact  and 
Extent  of  Inspiration  in  a  decree  in  which  she  declares  that 
"All  theBooksof  Scripture  with  all  their  parts  are  inspired." 
As  to  any  definition  of  the  Nature  of  Inspiration,  the  Church 
has  done  little  more  than  to  declare  that  "  God  is  the  Author 
of  the  Sacred  Books."  However,  the  absence  of  a  more  pre- 
cise definition  need  not  blind  us  to  the  general  or  essential 
idea  of  the  thing. 


SCRIPTURE. 
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Though  we  can  not  accurately  define  Inspiration  in  detail, 
or  explain  its  precise  nature,  or  measure  the  exact  amount  of 
Divine  assistance  rendered  in  each  case,  still  we  can,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination,  arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what 
it  is,  or,  rather,  what  it  is  not.  To  this  end  it  will  help  us,  if 
we  can  draw  definite  lines  within  which  all  discussion  must  be 
conducted,  and  beyond  which  we  can  safely  say  that  the  true 
notion  of  Inspiration  does  not  exist.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  two  theories,  the  "  Mechanical "  and  the  "  Natural " 
which  are  so  extreme  and  unreasonable  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  limits  of  thought  on  the  subject  for  all  who  believe, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Writ. 
Hence,  if,  by  any  process  of  elimination,  we  can  dispose  of 
these  extreme  views  as  too  unreasonable  to  be  entertained,  we 
shall  have  narrowed  down  the  limits  within  which  the  true 
notion  of  Inspiration  must  be  found,  and  thus  come  so  much 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  " Mechanical"  Theory  of  Inspiration. 

The  polemics  immediately  following  the  Eeformation  led 
many  Protestants  and  a  few  Catholics  to  give  an  undue  em- 
phasis to  the  divine,  and  an  almost  total  denial  to  the  human, 
element  in  Sacred  Scripture.  A  theory  of  Inspiration,  justly 
called  the  "Mechanical,"  was  advanced  by  Quenstedt,  Cal- 
ovius,  and  others  among  our  separated  brethren,  and  adopted 
even  by  some  Catholics.  This  theory  leaves  little  or  no  room 
for  the  conscious  and  voluntary  activity  of  the  writers  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  employed,  but  regards  them  almost  as  mere 
machines. 

It  would  seem  that  it  was  the  Protestant  Reformation  that 
led  to  the  preponderance  of  this  strict  view  of  Inspiration.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  Catholics,  who 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  appear  that  Protestants  held  Holy 
Scripture  in  greater  esteem  than  they,  allowed  themselves  to 
be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  somewhat  similar,  though 
usually  more  moderate,  views  on  the  subject.  It  was  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Reformers  to  give  exclusively  to  the 
Bible  all  the  authority  which  had  hitherto  been  shared  by  it 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Church.    Hence,  thought  they,  the 
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one  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  should 
rest  must  needs  be  wholly  divine  and  without  the  least  admix- 
ture in  it  of  the  human.  This  rigid  theory  soon  brought  into 
vogue  some  very  palpable  exaggerations,  and  it  became  custo- 
mary to  speak  of  the  sacred  writers  as  "hands  of  God," 
"scribes  and  notaries  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  "secretaries," 
"pens,"  "reeds,"  "harps,"  "flutes  of  God." 

To  insure  a  fair  presentation  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  the*  opinions  of  some  of  its  best  known  advocates. 
The  theological  faculty  of  Wittenberg  declared,  in  1638,  that, 
to  speak  of  barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  grammatical  errors  in 
Scripture  is  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Calovius 
says :  "It  is  impious  and  profane  audacity  to  change  a  single 
vowel-point  in  the  word  of  God,  or  to  substitute  a  smooth 
breathing  for  a  rough,  or  a  rough  breathing  for  a  smooth." 
(Calov.  Sy sterna,  1.  c.  4  ;  II.  c.  1.).  "Hellenistic  Greek,  with  a 
mixture  of  Hebraisms,  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  make  the  New  Testament  like  the  Old. ' '  ' '  Hellen- 
istic Greek  is  simply  Holy  Greek  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  language 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacra,  c.  8).  "The  Scrip- 
tures are  given  and  guaranteed  by  God,  even  in  their  very  lan- 
guage. The  writers  neither  wrote  nor  spoke  one  word  of  their 
own,  but  uttered  syllable  by  syllable  as  the  Spirit  put  it  into 
their  mouth  to  utter."  (Gaussen,  Theopneusty,  p.  61).  "  Every 
syllable  of  Scripture  is  just  what  it  would  be  if  God  had  spoken' 
from  Heaven  without  the  intervention  of  any  human  agent." 
' '  The  Bible  is  none  other  than  the  voice  of  Him  who  sitteth  on 
the  Throne.  Every  book  of  it,  every  chapter  of  it,  every  verse 
of  it,  every  word  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  is  the  direct  utter- 
ance of  the  Most  High — supreme,  absolute,  faultless,  and  un- 
erring." (Dean  Burgon.)  The  climax  was  reached  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  Scripture 
should  be  considered  a  "creature"  or  not,  and  the  opinion 
defended  by  Nitsche  was  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
"creature,"  but  "a  divine  effulgence,  a  part  of  God  him- 
self." (Hollaz.) 

To  such  extremes  did  many  go  at  that  time  that  the  "  Form- 
ula Consensus  Helvetica,"  in  1675,  expressly  declared  it  to  be 
the  teaching  of  the  Swiss  Church  that,  not  only  the  consonants, 
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but  also  the  vowel-points,  the  accents,  and  the  entire  punctu- 
ation in  the  present  text  of  our  Hebrew  Bible  were  all  inspired 
when  the  several  books  were  composed.  Yet  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  this  complicated  system  of  punctuation  was  in- 
vented and  slowly  elaborated  in  the  Rabbinical  Schools  of 
Babylon  and  Tiberias  sometime  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  1,000  or  1,500  years  after 
the  composition  of  the  latest  book  in  which  this  system  of 
punctuation  is  now  found. 

Similar  views  have  at  times  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  The 
earliest  writer  on  this  subject  is  Philo,  the  Jewish  scholar, 
Alexandrian  philosopher,  and  brilliant  exponent  of  Jud«o- 
Hellenic  thought  at  the  time  of  Christ.  He  tells  us  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  "passive,"  and  "in  an  ecstasy,"  while 
writing.  "The  prophet  gives  forth  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
acts  at  the  prompting  of  another  in  all  his  utterances.  As  long 
as  he  is  under  inspiration,  he  is  in  ignorance,  his  reason  depart- 
ing from  its  place  ;  for,  yielding  up  the  citadel  of  his  soul,  the 
divine  Spirit  enters  into  it  and  dwells  in  it."  (De  Special. 
Leg.  4,  8.) 

About  fifty  years  after  Philo,  Josephus,  the  great  Jewish 
historian,  says  that  Balaam  prophesied,  "Not  as  master  of 
himself,  but  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  say  what  he  said." 
(Antiqu.  4,  6,  5.)  He  represents  Balaam  as  saying  to  King 
Balak,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  speak  or  to 
be  silent  .  .  .  ,  when  the  spirit  of  God  takes  possession  of 
us  ?  For  he  causes  us  to  utter  such  words  and  such  speeches  as 
he  wishes,  and  without  our  knowledge  ;  for  when  he  has  entered 
into  us,  nothing  that  is  in  us  is  any  longer  our  own."  (Contra 
Appion,  c.  8.) 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  according  to  all  accounts  of  them, 
were,  at  a  very  early  date,  believers  in  the  strictest  theory  of 
inspiration.  Many  of  them  held  that  God  Himself  handed 
down  from  heaven  the  Mosaic  writings,  already  written.  They 
had  a  tradition  that,  when  Moses  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  Ten  Commandments,  "He  found 
God  writing  with  His  own  hand  the  ornamental  letters  at  the 
head  of  the  chapters  in  the  book  of  the  law."  In  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
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God  Himself  was  so  fascinated  by  the  ineffable  perfection  of 
the  Pentateuch  that  he  spent  three  hours  a  day  studying  it. 
They  counted  every  verse,  every  word,  and  every  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  ;  they  recorded  how  many  times  each  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  occurs  in  their  Old  Testament ;  they  tell 
us  how  often  the  same  word  occurs  either  at  the  beginning,  or 
at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle,  of  each  verse  ;  they  give  the  mid- 
dle chapter,  the  middle  verse,  the  middle  word,  the  middle 
letter,  of  each  book  and  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  they 
tell  us  that  there  are  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  23,206  verses ;  that 
the  letter  "aleph"  occurs  42,377  times  and  "beth"  35,218 
times;  that  the  "breastplate"  verse  (Lev.  VIII,  8.)  is  the  mid- 
dle verse,  that  "sought"  (Lev.  X,  16)  is  the  middle  word,  and 
that  the  letter  "vav"  in  the  word  "gahon"  {Ibid,  XI,  42)  is 
the  middle  letter,  of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  was  also  the  common  opinion  of  some  Jewish  doctors  that 
this  complicated  system  of  Massoretic  punctuation  was  origi- 
nally revealed  by  God  to  Adam  ;  that  it  was  orally  transmitted 
by  Adam  to  Moses  ;  that  Moses  in  like  manner  handed  it  down 
to  Esdras ;  that  Esdras  passed  it  on  to  those  who  finally  in- 
serted it  into  the  Hebrew  text. 

As  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  great  majority  never 
admitted,  but  stoutly  repudiated,  this  exaggerated  theory  of 
Inspiration.  A  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  sometimes  use  expres- 
sions which  have  been  understood  to  imply  that  they  con- 
sidered Holy  Scripture  mechanically  inspired.  However,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  used  such  language  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  rhetorical  way  that  Scripture 
was  composed  under  a  powerful  divine  influence.  There  have 
been  some  Catholics  also  who  held  the  mechanical  theory  of 
Inspiration  in  one  form  or  another,  but  the  theory  has  never 
had  the  approval  of  the  Church. 

As  is  evident,  this  is  but  an  imperfect  resume  of  the 
facts  in  the  case.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  history,  but  none 
the  less  true  ;  the  Bible  has  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  God 
and  worshipped.  There  never  was  an  idol  or  pagan  god 
that  received  more  superstitious  homage  than  this  Book. 
There  never  was  a  charm  that  was  supposed  to  possess  greater 
power  to  protect  its  votaries  from  all  manner  of  harm  than 
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this  Book.  There  never  was  an  oracle  so  confidently  and  so 
blindly  consulted,  on  even  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life,  as 
the  pages  of  this  same  Book.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  none  of  these  things  deserved  this  reverence  so 
much  as  does  the  Bible.  Its  power  has  had  no  parallel  in  its 
range  of  time  and  space.  Its  worshippers  have  been  counted  by 
the  million.  They  are  found  among  the  most  cultured  and  en- 
lightened races  of  mankind,  and  among  the  most  intelligent 
adherents  of  the  most  pure  and  spiritual  religion  in  the  world. 
There  is,  even  yet,  as  profound  a  reverence  for  the  truths  of 
Scripture  and  as  lofty  a  concept  of  its  Divine  Author  as  ever 
there  was  in  the  past ;  only  it  takes  a  more  sober  form  and  is 
considered  more  wise  and  discriminating.  But  there  still 
remains  some  of  the  blind  fanaticism  of  the  past  lingering  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  reader  of  the  Bible,  a  fanaticism  which 
converts  the  good  Book  into  a  fetish  as  vain,  as  awful,  as  ab- 
solute, and  as  preposterous  as  ever  was  made  by  human  hands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Congo  or  the  Ganges. 

The  "Natural"  Theory  of  Inspiration. 

The  extravagant  over- statements  made  by  extreme  dog- 
matists shortly  after  the  Reformation  soon  caused,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  a  rebound  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  became 
responsible  for  much  of  the  disquiet  and  doubt  which  now 
prevail  in  religious  circles  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  One 
result  of  this  recoil  is  that  quite  recently  a  view,  the  very 
opposite  of  the  foregoing,  has  become  current  under  the  name 
of  the  "Natural"  Theory  of  Inspiration.  Its  advocates  hold 
that  Inspiration  is  nothing  more  than  the  higher  development 
of  that  natural  insight  into  truth  which  all  men  possess  in 
some  degree  ;  that  it  is  an  order  of  intelligence  which,  in 
morals  and  in  religion,  naturally  results  in  the  production  of 
sacred  books  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Bible,  just  as,  in  secular 
and  worldly  matters,  a  corresponding  order  of  intelligence 
gives  rise  to  great  works  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 

This  theory  is  closely  related  to  Rationalistic  notions  about 
man's  independence  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  Pantheistic 
position  that  man  is  himself  the  highest  manifestation  of  an 
all-pervading  but  unconscious  intelligence  which  naturally. 
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though  only  occasionally,  displays  itself  in  writing  just  such 
books  as  the  Bible.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  are  accus- 
tomed to  describe  Scripture  in  the  most  complimentary  phrases 
and  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  They  frankly  admit  that  it 
is  inspired  throughout ;  but  they  degrade  Inspiration  so  far  as 
to  identify  it  with  strong  emotion,  with  fervid  imagination, 
with  mere  poetic  imagery,  with  natural  genius,  all  which,  in 
some  very  vague  and  general  sense,  is  occasionally  called 
Inspiration,  and  even  divine  Inspiration.  It  was  customary  in 
ancient  times  to  imagine  that  signal  talents  were  the  special  gift 
of  God,  and  that  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  the  brilliant 
orator,  the  dashing  general,  and  the  conquering  hero  were  all 
impelled  by  an  impulse  of  the  Deity  called  Inspiration  or 
genius,  a  genius  which  came  not  by  the  slow  course  of  nature, 
but  was  conferred  by  the  swift  interposition  of  the  Deity. 
Such  is  the  inspiration  ascribed  to  the  divine  Plato,  to  Homer, 
to  Socrates,  to  Dante,  to  Milton,  to  Shakespeare.  Thus  mere 
natural  genius  is  mistaken  for  the  strictly  supernatural  im- 
pulse and  divine  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

1°  In  opposition  to  the  "mechanical"  theory  the  correct 
view,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "dynamic,"  holds  that  the 
Bible  is  human,  that  it  is  truly  the  word  and  the  work  of  man, 
and  that  it  bears  on  its  very  face  all  the  evidences  of  its  human 
origin  as  clearly  and  as  unmistakably  as  any  other  book  ever 
composed  by  man.  Moreover,  this  human  authorship  extends 
to  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

2°  In  opposition  to  the  "natural"  theory  the  correct 
view  holds  that  the  Bible  is  divine,  that  it  is  the  word 
and  the  work  of  God,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  strictly 
supernatural  operation  of  a  personal  God  acting  directly  on  the 
souls  of  the  sacred  writers.  Moreover,  this  divine  authorship 
extends  to  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

I. — The  Bible  is  all  Human. 

The  mechanical  theory  is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  ignores 
any  real  human  authorship  whatever  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
because  it  assumes  an  exercise  of  divine  power  for  which  there 
is  no  guarantee,  and  for  which  no  sufficient  motive  can  be 
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assigned ;  because  it  does  not  remove  the  presumption  that 
every  book  written  in  human  language  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  man,  until  the  contrary  is  proved;  and  because  it  does 
not  satisfactorily  explain  the  clear  evidences  of  individuality 
in  the  Sacred  Writers. 

At  times  in  the  past  the  human  element  in  Sacred  Scripture 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  even  quite  eliminated.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  a  mistake.  The  tendency  of  later  times  is  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  human  element  is  larger  than  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be.  To  some  it  has  even  appeared  that 
the  human  has  been  allowed  to  encroach  too  much  upon  the 
divine.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
human  in  Scripture  is  more  extensive  than  many  good  people 
in  the  past,  and  not  a  few  good  people  in  the  present,  have 
imagined  it  to  be.  Yet,  when  rightly  understood,  this  very 
humanity  of  the  Bible  is  a  proof  of  its  divinity.  The  reason 
for  thus  calling  attention  to  the  human  in  Scripture  is  that  this 
is  the  side  of  the  Bible  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  much 
ignored  by  a  certain  class  of  religious  people.  At  the  same 
time,  while  recognizing  fully  the  human  medium  through  which 
the  divine  message  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  we  should  re- 
member that  it  is  only  a  medium,  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  end  is  the  divine  element  which  lies  beneath,  and  be- 
hind, and  above  the  human,  and  which  gives  to  Scripture  all 
its  exceptional  value. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  God  use  human  instruments 
in  the  composition  of  the  Sacred  Books  ?  He  might  have  writ- 
ten them  Himself,  as  he  wrote  the  sentence  of  Belshazzar  on  the 
walls  of  his  palace  at  Babylon,  or  as  he  wrote  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments on  the  tablets  of  stone  for  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 
He  could  have  written  the  Bible  "with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
on  the  rocks  forever,"  or  carved  it  in  huge  indelible  hiero- 
glyphics upon  some  inaccessible  crag  of  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
or  He  could  have  blazoned  it  forth  in  letters  of  burnished  gold 
on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  where  all  the  world  might  read. 
He  could,  no  doubt.  But  he  preferred  to  write  it  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  human  intellect,  and  with  the  consent  of  a  human 
will,  and  with  the  resources  of  a  human  memory.  He  preferred 
to  instruct  and  save  men  by  the  instrumentality  of  men. 
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He  preferred  to  use  human  instruments,  so  as  to  make  the 
Bible  a  human  book,  and  to  give  to  it  all  the  peculiarities 
which  characterize  the  works  of  man.  He  preferred  to 
use  human  minds  as  the  channels  of  his  communications,  be- 
cause thus  the  message  would  be  more  readily  received  and 
more  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  more  lastingly  retained  by 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  its  human 
origin,  the  Bible  with  its  endless  variety  of  human  characters 
and  temperaments,  with  its  ceaseless  display  of  human  emotion, 
human  sentiment,  and  human  passion,  and  with  its  ever- vary- 
ing aspects  of  God's  many-sided  truths  illustrating  and  sup- 
plementing each  other,  is  by  all  means  the  most  intensely 
human,  and  the  most  intensely  interesting  book  in  the  wide 
world.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  uses  a  beautiful  simile  to  ex- 
plain the  varying  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  souls  of  dif- 
ferently constituted  men.  "One  and  the  same  rain  falls  from 
heaven  upon  the  whole  world,  yet  it  becomes  white  in  the  lily 
and  red  in  the  rose,  and  purple  in  the  pansy  and  violet.  In  it- 
self, however,  it  is  invariable  and  changes  not,  but,  by  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  nature  of  each  thing,  it  becomes  what  is  appro- 
priate to  each." 

No  doubt  God  could  have  dispensed  with  human  instru- 
mentality in  the  composition  of  the  sacred  books,  but  it  does 
not  pertain  to  us  to  consider  now  what  God  could,  should,  or 
would  have  done  in  any  possible  case,  but  only  what  he  has 
actually  done  in  the  concrete  case  before  us.  Now,  this  can  be 
easily  ascertained ;  for  the  same  Scripture,  which  claims  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  claims,  also,  to  be  the  word  of  man.  The 
Scriptural  evidence  to  the  human  authorship  of  the  Bible  is  as 
direct  and  explicit  as  is  its  evidence  to  the  divine  authorship, 
and  it  is  embodied  in  similar  forms  of  language.  We  find 
this  evidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
who  speak  of  their  share  in  the  work  in  almost  the  same  terms 
as  if  there  had  been  no  other  agency  employed.  In  many  in- 
stances merely  the  nominative  case  of  the  verb  is  changed  and 
instead  of  reading,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  we  find,  "Thus 
saith  Isaias  the  Prophet;"  or,  "Then  was  fulfilled  what  was 
spoken  by  the  Prophet  Jeremias,"  or,  "I  Paul  say  unto  you." 
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In  a  word,  the  biblical  proofs  of  the  human  authorship  of  the 
Bible  are  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  might  be  found  in  any 
uninspired  book,  the  author  of  which  might  have  occasion  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  book ;  nor  could  the 
proofs  have  been  more  explicit  than  they  are,  if  there  had  been 
only  a  human  agency  concerned  in  its  composition.  Moreover, 
we  should  not  forget  that,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  the 
presumption  is  that  every  book  written  in  human  language  is, 
of  course,  the  work  of  man. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  and  many  similar  state- 
ments made  by  the  authors  themselves,  we  discover  human 
features  impressed  upon  the  whole  framework  and  upon  every 
individual  page  of  Holy  Writ.  These  features  are  quite  ana- 
logous to  the  divine,  and  prove  that  the  individuality  of  the 
writers  is  preserved  and  that  inspiration  did  not  remove,  but 
rather  pressed  into  its  service,  all  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
the  writers.  Every  man  has  a  combination  of  peculiarities  and 
idiosyncracies  which  clearly  distinguish  him  from  every  other 
man.  This  combination  forms  his  individuality.  It  arises 
from  many  sources,  from  birth,  heredity,  nationality,  climate, 
early  education,  habits,  experience,  occupation,  religious  con- 
victions, personal  and  local  environment,  one's  own  will,  and 
from  the  degree  of  civilization  and  form  of  government  under 
which  he  has  lived. 

But,  from  whatever  source  it  arises,  it  is  human  nature, 
it  is  a  permanent  institution,  and  has  come  to  stay.  Con- 
sequently, it  in  some  way  affects  the  writer's  whole  being, 
it  influences  his  every  action,  it  moulds  his  thoughts,  it  prompts 
his  feelings,  it  suggests  his  expressions.  Now  it  is  precisely 
this  individuality  of  each  writer  that  furnishes  the  materials 
upon  which  and  is  the  channel  through  which,  the  spirit  of 
God  must  work  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Books.  We 
know  that  grace  does  not  destroy  nature  ;  it  does  not  substitute 
new  faculties  for  the  old  ones  ;  it  simply  changes  the  direction 
of  the  currents,  which  continue  to  flow  on  in  the  old  channels. 
So  is  it  in  inspiration,  which  is  itself  a  grace.  One  of  the  in- 
spired writers  is  naturally  warm,  ardent,  and  impulsive;  another 
is  naturally  solemn,  majestic,  deliberate,  and  phlegmatic.  One 
is  cultivated,  another  is  rude ;  one  pours  forth  his  eloquence 
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like  a  mountain  torrent,  another  breathes  forth  notes  as  soft  and 
soothing  as  "the  still  small  voice,"  which  the  Prophet  heard 
at  the  entrance  to  his  cave  in  the  mountain.  The  same  should 
be  said  of  all  other  peculiarities  which  originate  in  age,  race, 
climate,  habits,  education  and  constitution.  They  are  as  com- 
patible with  inspiration  as  they  are  with  the  grace  of  God ; 
and  we  know  that  the  grace  of  God  admits  the  play  of  human 
passion,  human  emotion,  and  human  sentiment,  that  it  cooper- 
ates with  the  will  and  the  memory,  and  is  consistent  with  the 
greatest  brain  work  in  searching  for  information  from  every 
source  of  human  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  continued  exercise, 
in  undiminished  vigor,  of  all  the  intellectual  and  volitional 
faculties  of  the  writers  is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  is  manifest  on  every  page.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  most  obvious  fact  that  presents  itself  to  the  careful 
student,  and  even  to  the  casual  reader.  It  is,  besides,  a  fact 
which  must  never  be  forgotten,  if  we  wish  to  understand  cor- 
rectly the  sacred  volume. 

There  was  a  time  when  some,  whose  faith  outstripped  their 
knowledge,  maintained  that  the  Bible  was  exclusively  Divine. 
This  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  mistake,  for  no  one  can 
candidly  study  the  phenomena  presented  on  every  page  of  the 
Book  without  finding  in  it  much  that  is  human.  The  Bible 
is  all  human,  because  it  was  written  in  human  language ; 
it  was  composed  by  members  of  the  human  family  and 
addressed  to  the  human  understanding,  to  the  human  heart, 
to  the  human  soul.  The  thoughts  came  from  God,  but  they 
were  moulded  into  shape  and  took  form  in  the  mind  and 
under  the  hand  of  living,  throbbing,  active  men  ;  they  stirred 
the  blood,  they  quickened  the  pulse,  and  they  moved  the  heart 
of  men  like  ourselves.  It  was  a  human  hand  that  held  and 
guided  the  pen;  the  words,  when  written  down,  were  human 
words,  belonging  to  some  family  of  human  languages,  and 
they  were  written  according  to  the  general  laws  of  human 
speech,  though  the  particular  forms  of  expression  were 
not  always  as  perfect  as  if  written  by  the  classical  writers 
of  the  language.  This  is  most  reasonable :  for,  if  we  reflect 
upon  it,  it  will  be  clear  that,  if  God  is  to  teach  man  by 
inspiration,  He  must  teach  him,  not  in  the  language  of  angels 
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or  of  monkeys,  but  in  the  language  of  men, — the  only 
language  that  man  can  understand.  Hence,  if  we  ignore  the 
presence  of  this  human  element,  the  Bible  will  be  a  riddle  to 
us  ;  whereas,  if  we  recognize  it  frankly,  the  Bible  will  appear 
much  more  simple,  more  beautiful,  more  divine,  and  more  con- 
sonant with  God's  ways  of  dealing  with  man.  Nor  can  we 
deny  that  it  adds  a  singular  charm  to  the  book,  to  find  the 
human  thus  blended  harmoniously  with  the  Divine. 

We  might  also  add  that,  from  an  evidential,  as  well  as  from 
a  hermeneutical  point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  individuality  of  the  writers  be  maintained,  in 
order  that  Scripture  may  have  the  corrobative  evidence  of  many 
concurrent  and  independent  witnesses.  Also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  higher  critic,  the  same  holds  good.  For  since  each 
book  reflects  the  character,  the  genius,  the  trend  of  thought, 
the  tone,  the  color,  the  sentiment,  the  modulations  of  mood 
and  passion,  and  even  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  the  writers 
lived  and  moved,  and  since  so  much  of  what  they  wrote  re- 
ceived its  tinge  and  shape  from  the  age,  the  place,  the  people, 
and  the  civilization  under  which  they  wrote,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  man,  living  at  a  much  more  recent  date, 
can  so  completely  strip  himself  of  his  own  identity,  can 
clothe  himself  in  the  individuality  of  another,  and,  projecting 
himself  into  a  distant  past  age,  write  as  if  he  belonged  to  that 
age.  To  a  great  extent  this  holds  in  sacred  as  well  as  in  pro- 
fane literature  ;  for  God  adapts  himself  much  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  intelligent  instruments.  This  principle  is  now  so 
generally  admitted,  that  the  human  characteristics  of  a  sacred 
book  are  often  taken,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  external 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  proof  that  the  book  was  written  at 
such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  by  such  a  man,  among  such  a 
people,  in  such  an  environment,  under  such  a  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  under  such  a  form  of  government.  These  form  what 
are  generally  called  the  "Internal  Criteria"  for  proving  the 
human  authorship,  date  of  composition,  etc.,  of  biblical  works. 

Indeed  one  need  not  have  read  much  of  the  Bible  to  be  satis- 
fied that  not  all  its  writers  wrote  alike.  Each  writer  had  his 
own  way  of  expressing  his  thoughts  ;  Peter  is  involved  and  fam- 
iliar ;  Paul  is  nervous,  learned,  didactic,  and  as  subtle  as  could 
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be  expected  of  a  man  who  had  been  educated  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  trained  in  all  the  methods  of  the  Rabbinical 
schools.  When  we  read  John,  we  perceive  at  a  glance  that  it 
is  not  the  style  of  Paul.  For  John  is  rustic  and  simple  in 
style,  and  sublime  in  thought,  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  great 
saint  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  "Word  made  flesh,"  Who 
dwelt  from  the  beginning  in  eternity  and  on  Whose  bosom  John 
once  leaned.  Whereas,  Paul  is  remarkable  for  his  fiery  zeal, 
his  broken  style,  his  sudden  transitions,  his  love  for  argument, 
his  nervous,  energetic  reasoning,  his  lofty  thought,  and  his 
tortuous  logic. 

As  to  the  Old  Testament  writers,  who  does  not  perceive  at 
a  glance  the  broad  distinction  between  the  fervid  and  majestic 
poetry  of  Isaias,  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
the  sententious  wisdom  of  Solomon  %  Who  does  not  instinct- 
ively feel  that  Jeremias  was  of  a  melancholic,  atrabilious,  lu- 
gubrious temperament,  and  fitted  by  his  very  nature  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  writing  Lamen- 
tations ?  Also  from  a  casual  perusal  of  his  poetry,  who  does  not 
see  that  Amos  had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  home  among 
shepherds  ?  In  all  that  he  writes,  he  still  lingers  among  the 
flocks,  he  wanders  with  them  in  the  pastures,  he  remembers 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the  harvests,  and  the  sowing  sea- 
son ;  and  his  illustrations  and  comparisons  are  drawn  from  the 
blight  that  falls  on  the  vineyards,  and  from  the  lion  that  in- 
vades the  sheep  in  the  fold.  The  rustic  simplicity  and  natu- 
ral beauty  of  his  language,  unlike  the  refined  diction  of 
Isaias,  the  courtier  prophet,  is  perfectly  natural  to  one  who  had 
spent  his  youth  as  a  "herdsman  and  a  dresser  of  sycamore 
trees."  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  he  had  more  than  once 
witnessed  the  scene  which  he  describes,  a  shepherd  rushing  to 
the  rescue  and  snatching  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the  wolf  or 
the  jackal  "  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear  "  of  some  innocent 
sheep  or  unfortunate  goat. 

We  read  that ' '  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Apropos  of  these  words  we  remark  that, 
though  they  were  "holy  "  men  and  were  enlightened,  and  puri- 
fied, and  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  they  were  "  men." 
They  had  human  hearts,  human  feelings,  human  prejudices, 
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human  passions,  human  weaknesses,  and  all  the  other  limita- 
tions of  human  nature.  Inspiration  did  not  destroy  their  indi- 
viduality nor  abolish  the  differences  of  character  and  education. 
Now,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  whenever  God  uses 
his  creatures  He  uses  them  according  to  their  respective  natures. 
He  uses  inanimate  beings  as  such,  and  governs  them  by  physical 
laws.  He  uses  brutes  as  brutes,  and  governs  them  by  instinct. 
He  uses  angels  as  angels,  and  governs  them,  we  know  not  how, 
but  in  a  manner  suited  to  angelic  intelligences.  He  uses  man  as 
man,  and  governshim  through  reason  and  free  will.  Since,  then, 
God  uses  no  man  as  he  would  use  a  dumb  beast,  we  must  con- 
clude that  man's  faculties  of  reason  and  free  will  are  not  sus- 
pended under  the  influence  of  Inspiration.  "  For  the  gifts  of 
God  are  without  repentance."  The  Sacred  Writers  were  not, 
as  the  Montanists  contended,  merely  passive  ;  they  were  not 
in  a  trance ;  they  were  not  in  an  ecstasy  ;  they  were  not,  like 
the  CumKan  Sibyl,  bereft  of  their  senses  ;  they  were  men,  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  their  mental  faculties.  In  inspiring 
them,  God  did  not  deprive  them  even  momentarily  of  any  of 
those  gifts  which  distinguish  man  from  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of 
God's  ways  of  dealing  with  man,  to  suppose  that  in  inspiring 
men  he  lifted  them  up  into  His  own  supernatural  atmosphere, 
and  perfected  their  nature  by  heightening  their  faculties  and 
guaranteeing  them  their  continued  exercise. 

Hence  we  infer  that,  when  inspired,  the  learned  scholar  con- 
tinued to  write  as  a  scholar ;  the  poet  remained  a  poet ;  the 
philosopher  remained  a  philosopher  ;  the  historian  remained 
a  historian ;  and  the  shepherd  and  the  fisherman  betrayed,  in 
what  they  wrote,  their  provincial  training,  or  rather  their  lack 
of  training.  Each  retained  his  own  methods,  his  own  habits, 
his  own  customs,  his  own  talents,  his  own  way  of  looking  at 
things,  his  national,  local,  and  personal  prejudice,  his  own 
previous  grade  of  education,  the  experience  of  his  own  life, 
his  own  logical  methods,  his  own  literary  acquirements,  his 
own  dialect,  his  own  pronunciation,  his  own  peculiar  accent 
and  tone  of  voice,  his  own  handwriting,  his  own  gait  and 
manners,  and  his  own  peculiar  endowments,  whether  natural 
or  acquired.    While  Inspiration  may  have  improved  some  of 
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these  peculiarities,  it  destroyed  none  of  them,  and  probably 
affected  others  as  little  as  it  promoted  digestion  or  accelerated 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  enables  us  to  understand  much  that  would  else  be 
enigmatical.  For  instance,  we  are  assured  that  the  choice  of 
language  depends  not  exclusively  on  the  Holy  Ghost  inspiring, 
but  also  on  the  writer  inspired.  If  a  Hebrew  is  inspired,  he 
writes  in  Hebrew  ;  if  a  Chaldean,  he  writes  in  Chaldee ; 
if  a  Greek,  he  writes  in  Greek  ;  if  he  speaks  two  languages,  he 
writes  in  either  or  in  both.  Similarly,  the  selection  of  the 
individual  words  in  that  language  depends  also  on  the  writer  ; 
and  it  is  left  to  him  to  put  those  words  together  into  sentences, 
and  the  sentences  into  paragraphs,  and  to  combine  the  para- 
graphs into  chapters  and  books,  all  according  to  his  own  will, 
which  grace  has  made  conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  From 
what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  whole  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  materials  and  the  sequence  of  thought  are 
human  as  well  as  divine,  and  that  to  write  even  an  inspired 
work  industry  and  application  are  needed.  For  the  author  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  who  informs  us  that  the  effort 
cost  him  labor  and  sweat,  would  never  have  labored  as  he  says 
he  did,  would  never  have  been  so  solicitous  whether  his  task 
was  well  done  or  not,  and  would  not  have  spent  so  much  time 
in  vigils  and  consumption  of  midnight  oil,  if,  not  only  the 
thoughts,  but  the  very  words  had  been  put  upon  the  tip  of  his 
pen.  Still  less  would  he  have  asked  to  be  excused  for  the 
style,  if  God  had  done  all,  and  he  had  done  nothing. 

So,  also,  many  parts  of  the  Bible  are  taken  up  with  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  and  feelings  distinct- 
ively human,  sentiments  entertained,  not  by  God  the  primary 
author  of  Scripture,  but  only  by  the  human  writer.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was  inspired  thus  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings.  Thus  Paul's  words,  "lama  fool,"  may 
have  been  quite  fitting  and  appropriate  to  express  Paul's 
humble  opinion  about  himself,  but  were  hardly  suited  to  ex- 
press the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  either  on  Himself  or  on 
any  other  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The  same  should  be 
said  of  the  feelings  of  loneliness,  doubt,  fear,  anguish,  despair, 
hope,  sorrow,  and  contrition  for  personal  sin.  They  were 
2oo 
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not  divine  in  origin  or  character.  They  were  the  appeal  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator  for  help,  light,  strength,  pardon 
and  comfort.  They  were  just  such  feelings  as  men  often  ex- 
perience in  the  great  crises  of  life,  in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  faith, 
in  doubt,  in  hope,  in  despair,  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
and  in  the  fierce  struggle  against  sin.  Thus  in  the  psalms 
God  moved  the  individual  heart  of  David  to  utter  the  senti- 
ments of  the  universal  heart  of  mankind  and  to  express  the 
yearnings  of  all  men  for  the  unseen  God. 

Because  of  his  partial  dependence  on  his  own  efforts  the  in- 
spired historian  was  obliged  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  to 
compose  his  work  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  historians  do 
now,  only  much  better.  He  had  to  draw  his  materials  from 
experience,  :from  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  from  musty  old  documents  stored  away  in  family  or 
public  archives  ;  and  all  the  while  he  was  obliged  to  exercise 
great  care  to  make  none  but  a  proper  use  of  his  sources  of  in- 
formation. One  result  of  this  is  that  what  he  wrote  was 
tinged  by  the  sources  whence  it  was  derived,  and  colored, 
though  not,  of  course,  discolored,  by  the  ideas  prevalent  at 
the  time;  for  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  writer  was  to 
some  extent  circumscribed  by  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  All  this,  it  will  be  found,  enhances,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
religion. 

Thus  does  God  usually  act  both  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
in  the  world  of  grace.  Hence  it  is  no  more  a  slight  upon 
Holy  Scripture  to  say  that  it  is  human  as  well  as  divine,  than 
it  is  a  slight  on  the  earth  to  say  that  it  is  not  perfectly  spheri- 
cal, because  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  or  to  say  that  it 
does  not  revolve  around  the  sun  in  a  perfectly  circular  orbit, 
or  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  human  as  well  as  divine. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  human  features  impressed 
on  Holy  Writ  are  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find 
there,  if  the  writers  had  exercised  their  intelligence  and  all  their 
other  natural  endowments ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  they 
did  exercise  them.  Therefore  God  used  conscious,  willing  men 
as  instruments  in  stamping  those  features  on  the  Book.    It  is 
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then  a  perversion  of  the  proper  notion  of  inspiration  to  repre- 
sent it  as  reducing  the  writers  to  mere  machines.  They  were 
not  pens,  they  were  not  penmen,  they  were  not  secretaries, 
they  were  not  mere  amanuenses ;  they  were  authors,  instrumental 
authors,  if  you  will,  but  yet  authors.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  Inspiration  did  not  suspend  their  reason,  did  not  destroy 
their  liberty  of  choice,  did  not  impair  their  memory,  did  not 
kill  out  their  imagination,  did  not  deaden  sentiment,  did 
not  curb  all  the  emotions.  Inspired  men  did  not  receive  the 
Bible  already  printed,  and  bound,  and  clasped,  and  illuminated, 
from  heaven.  Nor  did  they,  as  painters  have  sometimes 
described,  copy  from  a  golden  book  hanging  from  heaven  by 
silver  cords  and  held  open  by  angels  floating  in  the  sky. 
They  wrote  it  with  conscious  exertion  of  head  and  heart  and 
hand.  They  reasoned  on  what  they  wrote  and  exercised  every 
natural  faculty  in  order  to  do  well  what  they  had  to  do,  God 
at  the  same  time  assisting  them  by  His  grace,  by  the  grace  of 
Inspiration.  Thus  energized,  strengthened,  and  intensified, 
their  whole  soul  was  awakened  and  they  were  better  able  to  per- 
form the  task  assigned  them.  The  presence  of  God  in  the 
soul  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  continued  exercise  of  man's 
faculties,  for  the  divine  presence  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  possession  of  the  most  active  intelligence,  of  the  most 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment,  and  of  the  clearest  per- 
ception of  speculative  and  practical  truths.  We  know  that  the 
bush  in  which  God  appeared  to  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  re- 
mained a  bush  and  was  not  consumed,  while  glowing  with  the 
brightness  of  God's  glory,  and  uttering  the  divine  oracles; 
and  that  when  God  made  Moses  a  prophet  He  did  not  unmake 
Moses  the  man. 

II. — The  Bible  is  All  Divihe. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  scope  thus  given  to  human  topics,  to 
human  thought,  and  to  human  action  in  the  Bible,  still  the 
divine  element  which  lies  behind,  which  pervades  and  over- 
shadows the  human,  and  which  gives  the  book  all  its  excep 
tional  value,  is  not  less  real,  nor  less  actual,  nor  less  efficient. 
The  body,  the  external  shape  and  form,  "is  of  the  earth, 
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earthy,"  but  the  spirit  which  quickens  this  body  "is  of 
heaven,  heavenly."  Now  it  is  precisely  its  inspiration  that 
makes  Scripture  heavenly  and  divine.  But  inspiration  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusively  Jewish  or  Christian  word.  Some  of 
the  classical  writers  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  ascribe 
artistic  talents,  poetic  genius,  oratorical  powers,  and  the 
gift  of  prediction,  to  a  divine  afflatus,  to  poetic  frenzy,  to  in- 
spiration. The  word  afterward  passed  over  into  theological 
language,  and  was  there  used  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense. 
The  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  II  Timothy, 
III,  16  ;  but  this  passage  does  not  help  us  much  to  understand 
its  precise  meaning.  It  means  an  "inbreathing  by  God." 
But  God  is  not  corporeal.  He  has  no  breath.  Hence  the 
word  is  figurative  and  metaphorical.  It  denotes  some  myste- 
rious divine  influence,  and  means  that  the  man  or  the  book 
into  which  God  has  breathed,  is  inspired  and  hence  divine. 
The  Church,  relying  on  other  sources  of  information  than  the 
bare  word,  has  authoritatively  denned  that  "  God  is  the  author 
of  Scripture.''''  Inspiration,  then,  is  the  act  by  which  God  be- 
comes the  "author"  of  the  sacred  books. 

It  will  help  still  further  to  understand  Inspiration  if  we  con- 
sider some  of  its  effects.  It  may  have  varied  from  case  to 
case,  sometimes  merely  helping  a  man  to  tell  more  correctly  and 
more  edifyingly  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done  some- 
thing which  he  had  learned  by  experience  or  observation,  and 
sometimes  enabling  him  to  write  things  which,  if  left  to  him- 
self, he  could  never  have  known  at  all — prophecies,  myste- 
ries, secrets  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  things  of  God.  It  helped 
one  man  to  be  a  historian,  another  to  be  a  poet,  another  to  be 
a  moralist,  another  to  be  a  psalmist,  another  to  be  a  legislator, 
another  to  be  the  editor  of  musty  old  documents,  and  another 
to  compose  such  canticles  as  the  "Magnificat,  "the  "Benedic- 
tus, ' '  and  the '  'Nunc  Dimitis. ' '  It  enlightened  the  intellect,  it 
elevated  the  thoughts,  it  moved  the  will,  it  excited  the  imagi- 
nation, it  stirred  the  emotions,  it  gave  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  nature  and  majesty  of  God,  a  higher  appreciation  of 
truth,  a  quicker  intelligence,  a  calmer  judgment,  a  more 
glowing  warmth  and  devotion  to  God,  and  generally  a 
heightening,  quickening,  and  enlarging  of  all  the  faculties 
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of  the  soul.  It  gave  all  these,  or  more  than  these,  or  less  than 
these,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  demanded ;  but  the 
result  of  it  was  always  a  divine  and  infallible  Book. 

St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  prophecy  of  Scripture  which  "  Came 
not  by  the  will  of  man  at  any  time,  but  holy  men  of  God  spoke, 
being  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Ghost."    II  Peter,  I,  21. 

The  word  "borne  along"  is  the  literal  translation  of  a 
Greek  verb  used  in  the  New  Testament  when  speaking  of  the 
action  of  the  wind.  It  is  also  used  to  describe  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles  on  the  first  Pentecost :  "And  sud- 
denly there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  mighty  wind 
borne  along,  and  it  filled  the  whole  house  where  they  were  sit- 
ting." But  it  was  mighty  only  in  sound  and  in  the  spiritual 
effect  produced  on  the  souls  of  the  apostles. 

Our  Lord  compares  His  Spirit  to  the  wind.  He  says : 
"The  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  will,"  or  "The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth."  (John  III,  8.)  This  explains  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  Inspiration, — its  fitfulness.  The 
action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  delicately-strung  human  soul 
is  like  the  action  of  the  wind  on  an  seolian  harp.  It  does  not 
rise  and  fall  with  the  regularity  of  the  tides.  It  does  not  swell 
and  then  die  away  in  accordance  with  well  ascertained  laws  of 
nature.  It  comes  and  goes  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner.  When  you  expect  the  harmony  to  con- 
tinue to  the  end,  so  as  to  give  a  pleasing  cadence  to  the  ear,  it 
suddenly  dies  away,  and  again  as  suddenly  wakes  up  another 
melody  still  more  sweet,  and  wild,  and  weird,  only  at  its  close 
to  baffle  the  anticipations  to  which  its  opening  had  given  rise, 
or  continues  to  wheel  around  in  circles  over  the  same  course  like 
the  whirlwind.  This  may  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  logical 
sequence  in  the  ideas,  and  the  frequent  repetitions  and  abrupt 
transitions  noticeable  in  Genesis  and  in  the  Gospels,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  the  biblical  writers.  As  an  instance  of  this  fit- 
fulness  see  how  strange,  how  sublime,  how  overpowering  is  the 
majestic  sweep  of  the  exordium  in  the  opening  chapter  of  St. 
John' s  gospel !  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God . ' '  But  the  trumpet- note 
soon  dies  away  and  suddenly  drops  down  to  this  prosy,  unvar- 
nished tale,  "There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was 
John," 
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Another  peculiarity  of  inspiration  is  its  power  of  coordina- 
tion. The  Bible  presents  a  unique  phenomenon.  There  is  noth 
ing  else  like  it  in  the  entire  range  of  literature.  Here  is  a  col- 
lection of  writings  belonging  to  different  ages  and  to  different 
countries,  and  composed  on  different  occasions,  and  scattered 
over  a  period  of  1,500  years,  and  over  three  continents,  and 
comprising  laws,  histories,  biographies,  genealogies,  speeches, 
proverbs,  maxims,  psalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  songs,  and 
canticles ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  have  a  close  affinity,  all 
breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  all  display  a  remarkable  general 
identity  of  scope  and  purpose.  In  fact,  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible  have  as  real  and  as  close  a  unity  as  the  several  members 
of  the  human  body,  though  so  numerous  and  so  unlike  in  size, 
shape  and  function. 

How  is  it  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  breathe  forth 
Christ  from  almost  every  page  ?  It  is  precisely  because  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  once  breathed  into  them,  and  because  the 
one  spirit  of  Christ  pervades  them  all.  Hence  it  is  because  the 
several  books  are  so  closely  knit  into  one  organic  unity  that  no 
explanation  of  their  origin  is  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  St. 
Paul  gives  when  he  says  :  "  All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God." 
For  as  one  soul  permeates  and  animates  all  the  members  of  the 
human  frame  and  makes  them  one  body,  so  the  one  Spirit  of 
God  animates  this  collection  of  books  and  makes  them  one 
book — the  Bible.  And  as  there  may  be  parts  of  the  human 
body  the  use  and  purpose  of  which  are  unknown  to  even  the 
best  anatomists,  though  no  one  should  say  that  a  man  would  be 
as  well  off  without  as  with  such  organs;  so,  too,  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  in  Scripture  the  presence  of  parts,  the  doctrinal  and 
ethical  significance  of  which  might  not  be  apparent  either  to 
the  casual  reader  or  even  to  the  profound  scholar.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  deny  that  such  parts  have  some  religious 
purpose.  Though  all  are  animated  and  unified  by  the  same  soul, 
yet  not  all  the  members  of  the  human  body  are  equally  vital, 
not  all  are  equally  serviceable  for  every  purpose.  A  man 
might  lose  a  hand  or  a  foot  and  yet  live,  and  many  a  man  has 
lost  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  yet  survived  the  loss.  But  the 
head  itself  and  the  heart  are  vital ;  if  these  are  lost,  all  is  lost. 
So  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  every  part  of  Scripture  is  in  some 
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way  useful,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  all  parts 
are  equally  useful,  equally  important,  and  equally  serviceable  for 
every  religious  purpose.  Some  avail  mostly  for  dogma,  some  for 
moral,  some  for  history.  There  may  also  be  in  Scripture  parts 
of  only  secondary  importance  and  of  only  subordinate  signifi- 
cance, parts,  if  you  will,  which  show  a  lower  level  of  spiritual 
vitality,  parts  which,  like  the  hair,  the  nails,  the  bones,  and 
the  callosities  of  the  human  body,  have  a  lower  grade  of  sensi- 
bility than  other  parts.  Thus,  many  a  part  of  Scripture  is  not 
so  precious  to  us  as  the  opening  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
or  as  the  history  of  the  bitter  passion,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord.  Also  the  command  to  salute  the 
brethren,  given  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  has  not  so 
vital  a  connection  with  our  spiritual  well-being  as  the  com- 
mand, "  The  Lord  thy  God  thou  shalt  adore  and  Him  only 
shalt  thou  serve."  Nor  does  the  historical  statement  about 
Tobias'  dog's  tail  play  so  important  a  role  in  the  salvation  of 
souls  as  does  the  statement  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  "And  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. ' '  For  similar  reasons 
we  could  more  easily  suffer  the  loss  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  as 
not  forming  so  essential  a  part  of  the  history  of  Redemption 
or  of  the  development  of  revealed  religion,  and  as  not  mention- 
ing even  once  the  name  of  God  or  of  any  divine  attribute,  than 
the  loss  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

Therefore,  the  conclusion  that  is  warranted  by  the  facts  in 
the  case  is  that  there  is  in  Scripture  a  twofold  authorship  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  human  agency  employed  in  the  composition 
of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  so  combined  with  the  divine  that 
one  indivisible  work  is  the  result.  For,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  the  human  agency  employed,  the  Bible  is  all  divine ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  divine  agency  exercised  in  the  work,  the  Bible  is 
all  human.  These  two  elements  everywhere  coexist  in  Scrip- 
ture. * '  Holy  men  of  God  spake, ' '  this  is  the  human  ;  ' '  Moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  this  is  the  divine  element.  Therefore,  in 
the  composition  of  every  book  of  the  Bible  two  agencies  were 
at  work,  God  and  man,  and  thus  divine  operation  and  human 
cooperation  went  hand  in  hand  throughout.  The  Bible  is  the 
joint  production  of  God  and  man.  It  is  all  from  God,  its  first 
cause,  and  all  through  man  its  channel,  and  all  by  man,  who 
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was  much  more  than  a  lifeless  channel.  The  primary  cause  or 
author  of  the  Book  is  God  ;  the  instrumental  cause  or  writer  is 
man.  Consequently,  the  Bible  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
human,  nor  as  merely  divine,  nor  as  partly  human  and  partly 
divine,  but  as  all  human  and  all  divine.  All  human,  because 
written  by  men,  and  all  divine,  because  inspired  by  God.  These 
two  factors  are  everywhere  present.  Let  both  be  recognized 
and  accepted  thankfully,  since  each  contributes  its  share 
towards  making  the  Bible  more  perfectly  adapted,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  grace,  to  the  needs  of  weak  and  erring  men. 

We  admit  this  conclusion,  and,  along  with  it,  we  admit  the 
difficulty  and  even  the  impossibility  of  clearly  understanding 
how  inspiration  takes  place.  Yet  we  admit  the  fact,  and  we 
admit  it  on  the  very  reasonable  ground  that  difficulties  that  do 
not  amount  to  absurdities  or  to  impossibilities  in  the  subject- 
matter,  and  which  derive  all  their  plausibility  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  supernatural  world,  form  but  a  very  slight  pre- 
sumption against  a  thesis  which  is  supported  by  abundant  and 
reliable  testimony,  that  is,  by  the  clearest  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Church. 

Inspiration  being  a  vital  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  spirit  of  man  is  necessarily  a  mystery,  the  mystery  of  it 
consisting  in  the  exercise  of  God' s  supreme  dominion  over  man 
and  in  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  man's  liberty  of  will  and 
of  action.  However,  we  should  not  forget  that  though  the 
union  and  joint  action  of  these  two  factors  in  inspiration  is 
inexplicable,  still  the  mystery  is  not  peculiar  to  this  case,  it 
is  not  an  isolated  fact,  it  does  not  stand  solitary  and  alone  in 
the  world  of  grace.  We  find  something  analogous  to  it  in  the 
adorable  Person  of  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever 
may  be  the  Metaphysical  difficulty  in  the  case,  it  has  been 
removed  by  the  Historical  fact ;  for  we  may  point  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  say:  There  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 
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III. — Parallel  Between  the  Incarnate  Word  and  the 
Written  Word  of  God. 

The  simultaneous  co-existence  and  the  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  divine  and  human  in  Sacred  Scripture  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  singular  analogy  between  the  divine  and 
human  in  the  Bible  and  the  divine  and  human  in  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John' s  Gospel  Christ  is  expressly  called 
the  "  Word  of  God."  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Also,  "His 
name  is  called  the  Word  of  God."  (Apocalypse  XIX,  13.) 
Sacred  Scripture  also  is  called,  and  is,  the  Word  of  God.  The 
possession  of  the  same  name  suggests  that  there  is  some  re- 
markable resemblance  between  them.  And  a  correct  under- 
standing of  this  marvellous  analogy,  which  has  often  been 
remarked,  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  Holy  Scripture  and 
help  us  to  solve  many  of  the  objections  brought  against  the 
Bible  in  our  days  by  some  modern  biblical  critics  of  the  de- 
structive school.    Let  us  examine  this  singular  parallel. 1 

Jesus  Christ  is  theandric  ;  that  is,  in  the  one  person  of  our 
Lord  there  are  two  whole,  perfect,  and  entire  natures  insepar- 
ably bound  together  without  confusion,  without  composition, 
and  without  conversion  or  absorption  of  either  by  the  other. 
There  is  in  Him  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  the  Verbum, 
the  Word,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  of  the 
ever  Blessed  Trinity ;  and  there  is  a  human  nature,  com- 
plete and  entire  and  consisting  of  an  immortal  soul,  the  most 
perfect  ever  created,  and  of  a  human  body  like  ours,  together 
with  all  the  weaknesses,  imperfections  and  limitations  essen- 
tially necessary  to  human  nature,  "sin  alone  excepted."  The 
humanity  of  Christ  is  not  lost,  it  is  not  absorbed,  it  is  not 
transfigured,  it  is  not  transformed,  it  is  not  confused  with  the 
divine.  Though  personally  united  with  the  divine  nature, 
the  human  remains  complete  and  entire,  and  performs  all  its 
functions  no  less  really  than  if  it  were  separate. 

Similarly  there  are  in  the  Bible  two  elements  inseparably 
combined,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  divine  does  not  absorb 

'What  follows  Is  reproduced  with  some  modifications  from  an  article  written  by  the 
author  a  few  years  ago  and  published  in  the  "  Catholic  Times  "  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  human,  nor  does  the  human  contaminate  the  divine.  In 
Christ  the  two  natures  are  so  intimately  united  that  He  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  Also  in 
Scripture  the  two  elements  coexist  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
Book  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Word  of 
man.  In  each  case  we  are  unable  to  explain  how  this  union  is 
effected,  but  in  neither  case  are  we  at  liberty  to  solve  the 
problem  by  denying  either  fact.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
not  complicate  the  question  by  forgetting  that  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is  hypostatical  or  per- 
sonal, whereas  in  the  Bible  it  is  merely  verbal.  Therefore  we 
worship  and  adore  the  incarnate  Word  as  God  ;  but  we  do  not 
worship  the  Bible,  though  we  bow  to  its  infallible  authority. 

The  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  never  ceased  to  be  a  person, 
and  the  human  nature  never  began  to  be  a  person,  but  was  from 
the  first  instant  of  its  existence  united  to  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
This  divine  Word,  the  eternal  Wisdom  who  was  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  is  infinitely  perfect.  But  as 
soon  as  He  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh  and  became  man,  He 
partook  of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  This  was  the 
necessary  result,  if  He  was  to  assume  complete  human  nature 
and  bring  Himself  down  by  His  incarnation  to  the  level  of  our 
apprehensions  and  of  our  human  sympathies.  Though  there 
is  much  that  may  be  thought  humiliating  in  the  possession  of 
a  human  body,  on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  still  it  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  only 
weak  and  imperfect.  Hence  we  learn  from  the  Gospels  that 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  subject  to  the  necessary 
limitations  of  general  human  nature.  It  was  subject  to  natural 
laws,  and  even  to  human  laws.  He  was  subject  to  hunger  and 
thirst,  to  weariness  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind,  and  became 
tired  and  sleepy,  just  as  really  as  other  men  do.  He  was  both 
weary  and  thirsty  when  he  sat  at  Jacob's  well  and  asked  the 
Samaritan  woman  to  give  him  to  drink.  He  wept  in  sorrow. 
He  prayed  in  agony.  He  was  put  to  death.  He  was  laid 
away  in  the  tomb.  In  all  this  we  see  the  weakness  of  His 
humanity.  He  calmed  the  fury  of  the  storm  at  sea.  He 
raised  the  dead.    He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
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heaven  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  and  sent  down  His 
Spirit  upon  them  on  the  first  Pentecost.  And  in  all  this  we 
see  the  evidence  of  His  divinity. 

So,  too,  the  written  word  of  God  in  its  source  or  first  prin- 
ciple,- that  is,  when  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  God  in  heaven,  is 
perfect.  But  as  soon  as  the  divine  thought  externalizes  itself 
in  language,  clothes  itself  in  human  speech,  and  incarnates  it- 
self, so  to  speak,  on  the  written  page,  it  partakes  of  the  many 
imperfections  common  to  human  language,  "sin  alone  except- 
ed ;"  that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  error. 

To  some  good  Christians  the  presence  of  the  human  element 
in  the  Bible  is  disquieting.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
emphasize  the  divine  element,  not  too  much,  but  too  exclu- 
sively, that  is,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  human.  They  have 
imagined,  "If  the  Bible  is  all  human,  it  is  all  fallible ;  and  if 
all  fallible,  it  must  be  in  part  false,  for  'to  err  is  human.'  " 
But  they  forget  that,  in  Scripture,  the  human  is  so  strengthened 
by  grace,  and  so  modified  by  the  divine  with  which  it  is  united 
and  vivified  that  it  cannot  err.  In  this  respect  also  the  written 
word  is  analogous  to  the  Incarnate  Word  ;  for  on  account  of 
its  personal  union  with  the  Logos,  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  though  really  and  truly, 
and  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  hnman,  is  yet  not  or- 
dinary sinful  humanity.  It  is  perfectly  sanctified,  and  holy. 
Since,  then,  human  nature  is  not  essentially  sinful,  the  Holy 
Ghost  can  make  it  infallible  on  such  subjects  as  require  infal- 
libility. Because  inspiration  is  not  sanctification,  the  writers 
of  Scripture,  though  "  holy  men  of  God,"  may  not  have  been 
absolutely  sinless  ;  yet  they  committed  no  error  in  what  they 
wrote.  This  result  was  easily  brought  about,  because  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  is  no  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. God  can  arrange  all  things  with  such  consummate  skill 
and  can  direct  all  with  such  far-seeing  wisdom  as  to  be  able 
in  the  end  to  bring  about  any  desired  result,  and  bring  it 
about,  too,  with  the  co-operation  of  man's  freewill.  By  regu- 
lating the  influences  that  work  upon  a  man,  by  enlightening 
his  understanding,  by  terrifying  him,  or  by  dispensing  His 
graces  more  abundantly,  God  can  move,  without  forcing,  the 
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free  will,  and  can  determine  it  to  do  any  act  which  He  has 
absolutely  decreed  shall  be  done.  All  this  God  effects  without 
interfering  with  man's  liberty  of  choice  and  with  his  sponta- 
neous concurrence.  As  instances  of  this,  Jonas,  rather  than 
prophesy,  fled  from  the  face  of  God.  Esechiel  procrastinated. 
Jeremias  refused  point  blank  to  play  the  r61e  of  prophet.  But 
in  the  end  they  prophesied  all  the  same. 

In  the  order  both  of  nature  and  of  grace  God  often  uses  human 
instruments  to  do  His  will.  The  message  which  He  sends  us, 
if  not  sent  through  men,  could  never  come  so  fresh  and  natural 
as  it  does.  It  speaks  to  the  heart,  because,  as  the  Talmud 
says,  "  Scripture  speaks  in  the  tongue  of  the  children  of  men." 
Coming  through  this  channel,  it  is  colored  by  human  experi- 
ence, by  human  suffering,  and  by  human  reasoning.  It  is 
precisely  this  human  tint,  this  stamp  of  the  children  of  Adam 
upon  the  Book,  that  makes  it  appear  so  human,  so  congenial, 
so  intelligible  in  many  of  its  parts  and  so  inexpressibly  dear 
to  us.  It  is  this  that  touches  the  chords  of  Adam  in  our 
hearts  and  makes  us  love  the  Book  as  much  as  we  do. 

The  humanity  of  the  Bible  is  like  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
God,  by  a  simple  act  of  His  will  or  by  a  thousand  and  one 
other  ways  unknown  to  us,  could  have  redeemed  us  from  sin. 
But  how  much  better  it  is  for  us  that  our  redemption  was 
worked  out  for  us  by  the  man-God.  How  much  more  likely  is 
it  to  stir  us  to  co-operate,  to  know  that  the  thought  of  our  sal- 
vation was  uppermost  in  His  mind  ;  that  this  thought  sent 
thrills  of  joy  through  His  heart ;  that  it  made  His  blood  course 
more  rapidly  and  His  pulse  beat  faster,  because  of  us.  It  was 
His  work,  the  work  of  the  man  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
God.  In  the  same  way  the  human  element  in  Scripture  has 
had  its  share  in  making  Holy  Writ  more  loved  and  better  un- 
derstood than  ever  it  would  have  been  if  written  by  angelic 
pens  and  in  the  language  of  angels. 

Again  the  Incarnate  Word  Jesus  Christ,  though  in  two 
natures,  is  but  one  person.  The  divine  nature  so  dominates 
the  human  that  the  personality  of  the  eternal  Word  is  the 
only  person  that  remains.  And  His  sacred  body,  though  con- 
sisting of  many  members  differing  in  dignity,  is  yet  but  one 
body,  the  soul  animating  and  uniting  all  in  one.    So,  too,  the 
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written  word  consists  of  many  books,  yet  one  spirit  originated 
them  all,  one  spirit  pervades  all,  gives  character  to  the  whole 
collection,  and  justifies  us  in  binding  all  into  one  volume  and 
calling  it,  as  St.  Jerome  does,  the  "  Divine  Library  of  the  Writ- 
ten Word."  The  spirit  that  breathes  through  this  collection 
of  books  does  for  them  what  the  human  soul  does  for  our  phys- 
ical frame.  It  makes  one  of  all  its  parts ;  it  gives  it  form, 
character,  being,  life. 

St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  "grew  in  wisdom  and  age 
and  grace  before  God  and  men,"  else  He  would  not  have  been 
a  perfect  man.  It  is  natural  that  a  human  being  should  come 
to  his  full  growth — to  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment— only  gradually.  In  some  ways,  at  least  experimentally, 
Christ's  mind  unfolded  as  any  other  child's  would  have  done. 
His  mother  bestowed  on  Him  the  same  care  and  gave  Him  the 
same  nourishment  that  an  ordinary  mother  gives  to  an  ordi- 
nary child.  She  probably  taught  Him  what  she  knew  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  had  Him  kneel  with  her  and  pray,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  Now,  the  development  of  the 
Written  Word  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Personal 
Word.  What  is  the  meaning  of  development  \  It  is  a  pro- 
gression from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  state  ;  not  from 
bad  to  good,  but  from  good  to  better  and  then  to  best ;  not 
from  falsehood  to  truth,  but  from  less  truth  to  more  truth ; 
from  truth  of  a  lower  order  to  truth  of  a  higher  order.  The 
human  in  Christ  grew  in  age  and  stature,  in  wisdom  and  grace 
before  God  and  men,  but  yet,  while  this  was  happening,  He  was 
very  God,  the  second  person  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity. 

There  is  an  analogous  growth  in  Scripture.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament does  not  contain  so  perfect  a  revelation  as  does  the 
New.  The  law  of  Moses — the  law  of  fear — was  for  the  serv- 
ants, the  law  of  Christ — the  law  of  love— is  for  the  children, 
of  God.  Then,  too,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Messianic  idea, 
for  instance,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  later  than  in  the 
earlier  books.  In  Genesis  it  is  expressed  merely  by  the  "seed 
of  the  woman."  Prom  this  protevangelium,  from  this  rudi- 
mentary and  initial  beginning,  the  idea  develops  through 
many  stages  till  it  finds  its  fullest  realization  and  consumma- 
tion in  the  Infant  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  and  in  the  divine 
Rabbi  of  Nazareth. 
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And  why  should  there  not  be  a  growth  in  the  truth  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Writ  ?  The  discovery  of  the  divine  will  to  man 
is  gradual — a  truth  here  and  a  truth  there,  but  not  all  truth 
at  once.  Even  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  God's  chosen 
people  there  was  a  gradual  development  observable  through- 
out the  books.  No  generation  reached  the  limits  of  truth  at 
once.  Neither  nature  nor  grace  proceeds  by  sudden  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  veil  concealing  revealed  truth  was  not  lifted 
suddenly,  but  gradually  drawn  aside.  "  God  at  sundry  times 
and  in  diverse  manners  spoke  in  times  past  to  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets ;  last  of  all,  in  these  days  He  hath  spoken  to  us 
by  His  Son."  The  greater  perfection  of  the  New  Testament 
revelation  only  shows  that  that  of  the  Old  Testament  was  im- 
perfect, but  not  that  it  was  false. 

During  Christ's  childhood  and  youth  at  Nazareth  His  time 
was  frequently  taken  up  with  the  requirements  of  daily  life, 
with  acts  of  charity,  with  acts  of  courtesy  oft  repeated,  with 
innumerable  apparently  trivial  actions  common  to  the  daily 
routine  life  of  ordinary  mortals.  Our  social  existence  is 
largely  made  up  of  these  details,  and  no  matter  how  eminent 
or  above  his  fellows,  no  man  can  escape  them.  So,  no  doubt, 
Christ  in  his  constant  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  not  to  be 
wanting  in  ordinary  civility,  must  have  repeated  time  and 
again  those  many  commonplaces  by  which  the  business  of 
life  is  carried  on.  He  sat  at  men's  hearths,  He  accepted  their 
invitations,  He  went  to  their  entertainments,  He  sympathized 
with  their  pursuits  in  life,  He  entered  into  their  circle  of 
ideas,  He  spoke  their  language,  their  dialect  even,  with  its 
peculiar  barbarisms  and  solecisms.  He  was  an  honored  guest 
at  their  weddings,  as  He  was  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Kana  in 
Galilee.  He  was  a  mourner  at  their  funerals,  as  He  was  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  worshiped  with  them  at  the  temple 
or  in  the  synagogues,  as  He  did  the  day  He  read  for  them  the 
prophecy  of  Isaias  concerning  Himself.  He  must  often,  with 
His  mother  at  Nazareth  and  with  others  abroad,  have  spoken 
about  things  that  seemed  not  to  have  any,  even  the  remotest, 
bearing  on  the  great  work  of  redemption  for  which  He  was 
sent  into  the  world.  In  fact,  this  perfectly  natural  way  of 
acting  gave  frequent  occasion  to  misunderstandings ;  for,  seeing 
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how  thoroughly  human  He  was,  they  would  not  believe  that 
he  was  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  divine — God  himself. 
They  said  to  one  another:  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  Son 
of  Mary  ?"  and  they  were  scandalized  in  regard  to  him. 

So  neither  could  the  Written  Word  well  be  perfectly  human, 
unless  it  shared  in  the  imperfections  of  human  language  and 
in  the  limitations  of  human  thought.  The  sacred  writers  were 
not  exempt  from  some,  at  least,  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  had  the  same  faults  of  style  and 
diction.  They  give  us  long  lists  of  names  of  persons  and 
places  of  little  or  no  interest  to  us,  .endless  genealogical  tables, 
minute  details  of  a  purely  local,  national,  or  personal  character, 
and  sometimes  date  their  books  by  mentioning  the  secular 
princes  ruling  at  the  time,  just  as  profane  writers  are  wont  to 
do.  They  are  full  of  repetitions  and  abound  in  things  that  ap- 
pear to  have  no  bearing  on  the  end  for  which  Scripture  was 
written.  Many  of  them  wrote,  not  in  elegant  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
but  in  a  debased  dialect,  full  of  Aramaisms  and  popular  idioms, 
and  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  standard  of  literary  excel- 
lence. Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  neither  logical 
nor  chronological  nor  ontological  order  generally  prevails,  nor 
any  describable  sequence  of  ideas.  All  this  is  very  natural  and 
to  be  expected.  For  the  spirit  of  God,  in  moving  holy  men  to 
write,  did  not  make  a  new  language  for  itself,  but  simply  took  and 
used  that  which  it  found  ready  at  hand.  We  may  trust  God 
to  impart  to  a  book,  in  whatsoever  language  written,  whatever 
character  is  needed  to  make  that  book  a  fit  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  divine  truths  to  men.  Inspiration  is  the 
kernel,  not  the  shell ;  it  is  the  light,  not  the  lamp,  and  it 
majestically  tolerates,  while  using,  the  inelegance  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  shines.  It  grandly  ignores  trivial 
verbal  inaccuracies,  grammatical  defects  of  style  and  diction 
and  imperfect  physical  science  in  its  writers ;  but  it  blazes 
forth  with  a  divine  radiance,  ever  increasing,  in  all  the  divine 
truths  revealed  in  the  Biblical  writings,  and  carries  us  on  with 
an  irresistible  sweep  to  a  higher  revelation  of  God  and  to  a 
fuller  manifestation  of  His  will. 

Christ,  the  personal  word  of  God,  occasionally  allowed  rays 
of  that  glory  which  He  had  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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Father  to  flash  forth  from  time  to  time  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  His  followers.  He  was  transfigured  on  Mount  Thabor  ;  He 
stilled  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  He  forgave  sin  ;  He 
opened  paradise  to  the  penitent  thief,  and  in  other  ways  showed 
His  divine  nature. 

So,  too,  a  divine  glory  shines  forth  in  Sacred  Scripture.  It 
calms  the  storms  of  passion  raging  in  the  human  breast,  it 
opens  paradise  to  the  penitent,  it  expels  the  demons  of  vice 
from  the  heart,  it  reaches  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  man 
in  the  state  of  original  innocence  and  sanctity  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  to  man  redeemed  from  sin  and  restored  to  his  prim- 
itive condition  in  the  heavenly  paradise.  Beginning  with 
creation  out  of  nothing,  it  points  the  way  to  the  remotest 
future,  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  last  judgment ;  then  up  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  that  sitteth  on  the  throne. 

To  conclude,  if  Christ  were  not  also  human,  we  should  not 
have  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  He  sympathizes  with  us,  as 
we  know  He  does.  "  We  have  not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot 
have  compassion  on  our  infirmities,  but  one  tempted  in  all 
things,  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  if  Sacred  Scripture 
were  not  human  as  well  as  divine,  it  would  not  appeal  so  pow- 
erfully to  our  sympathies,  to  our  affections,  to  our  conscience. 

Charles  P.  Grannan. 
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The  various  methods  invented  by  man  to  graphically  express 
his  thoughts  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  con- 
templation and  investigation. 

All  the  known  alphabetic  characters  are  believed  to  have 
originated  in  pictorial  outlines  of  objects  which  were,  no  doubt, 
intelligible  to  diverse  peoples  regardless  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages. These  pictorial  representations,  or  ideograms,  were 
slowly  conventionalized  either  through  frequent  repetition  for 
use,  by  less  careful  portrayal,  or  by  intentional  simplification 
of  outline,  so  as  to  lose  much  of  their  original  form,  thus  grad- 
ually reaching  that  stage  known  as  the  hieroglyphic,  from 
which,  by  further  interesting  processes  of  evolution  alphabetic 
characters,  or  phonograms,  were  created.  The  length  of  time 
occupied  in  attaining  this  brilliant  achievement  it  is  impossi- 
ble even  to  conjecture.  The  oldest  Egyptian  record  extant  is 
believed  to  be  of  about  the  forty-seventh  century  B.  C,  at  which 
time  the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  appears  to  have  been 
an  old  one  with  an  inconceivable  past  behind  it. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  various  peoples  throughout  the 
world,  however  remote  from  one  another,  pass  through  like 
stages  of  intellectual  development,  and  it  appears  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  available  material,  as  well  as  special  re- 
searches among  numerous  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  that 
the  Western  continent  affords  the  best  field  for  the  study  of 
various  primitive  attempts  to  record  ideas  by  means  of  picture 
writing ;  for  here  the  practice  survives  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, as  well  also  as  the  active  survival  of  gesture  lan- 
guage upon  which  so  much  depends  in  the  study  and  interpre- 
tation of  pictographs.  Furthermore,  the  numerous  scripts  of 
the  Old  World  appear  to  have  passed  beyond  that  stage  in 
which  the  various  concepts  giving  birth  to  the  several  individ- 
ual phonograms  might  have  been  readily  perceived  and  com- 
pared with  the  archaic  prototypes. 
3ctr  161 
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In  North  America  is  found  an  abundance  of  evidence  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  three  distinct  varieties  of  picture- 
writing  : 

I.  The  more  modern  practice  of  etching  on  walrus  ivory,  as 
by  the  Innuit  of  Alaska  ; 

II.  The  pictorial  and  mnemonic  records,  on  skins  and  birch- 
bark,  of  the  Sioux  and  other  prairie  Indians  and  the  Ojibwas 
of  Minnesota ;  and 

III.  The  highly  developed  symbolic — and  to  a  certain  de- 
gree syllabic — paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  Maya  and  Na- 
huatl  of  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Numerous  and  remarkable  petroglyphs  well  known  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast  states,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Susquehanna,  Allegheny  and  other  large  rivers,  and  in 
the  arid  regions  of  Owens  valley,  California,  and  the  northern 
area  of  Arizona,  all  of  which — with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  last  named — are  deemed  as  prehistoric,  will  not  be  specially 
recognized  in  this  connection.  Neither  will  be  recognized  such 
other  processes  of  communicating  intelligence,  as  notched 
sticks,  various  rudimentary  forms  of  knotting  cords  or  thongs 
— suggesting  the  more  highly  developed  quippus  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians  and  Chinese — ;  the  different  bands,  belts, 
and  like  articles  decorated  with  quills,  shell  and  porcelain 
beads  ;  and  the  practice  of  tattooing,  as  best  exhibited  among 
the  Haida  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 

As  the  III.  variety  of  picture-writing  is  also  an  art  of 
other  days,  we  have  remaining  in  practice,  at  this  date,  but 
the  I.  and  II.  varieties,  both  of  which  will  be  commented  on 
at  greater  length.  The  II.  variety,  of  which  the  second  group 
pertains  to  the  mnemonic  records  of  the  Ojibwa— is  now  almost 
discontinued,  being  practiced  by  but  a  few  old  shamans,  and 
may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  deemed  obsolete. 

The  graphic  art  of  the  Innuit,  at  first  glance,  appears  pecu- 
liar and  unique,  though  upon  closer  study  it  seems  to  partake 
of  the  pictorial  work  of  the  plains  Indians,  as  also  of  the  more 
highly  developed  mnemonic  and  symbolic  characters  of  the 
Ojibwa. 

To  more  intelligently  appreciate  the  differences  to  be  noted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  customs  and  en- 
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vironment  of  the  tribes  spoken  of.  Until  quite  recently  gesture 
language  was  very  commonly  practiced  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  western  United  States,  and  more  especially  in  that 
area  known  as  the  "high  plains,"  over  which  the  different 
buffalo  hunting  tribes  were  frequently,  if  not  almost  con- 
stantly, thrown  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  being  gener- 
ally unfamiliar  with  each  other's  oral  speech,  necessity  brought 
about  the  development  of  gesture  language  as  a  simple  though 
perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  intercourse. 

Thus,  in  many  of  the  pictorial  records  of  the  plains  Indians, 
particularly  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Comanches,  are  per- 
ceived various  attempts  at  the  graphic  reproduction  of  gesture 
signs,  especially  of  subjective  ideas  which  it  would  be  other- 
wise impossible  to  record.  It  is  in  the  delicate  outlines  or 
etchings  made  by  the  Innuit,  however,  that  gesture  signs,  and 
the  activities  of  daily  life,  are  most  forcibly  and  artistically 
depicted. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  shell  heaps  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
fragments  of  bone  harpoon  points  have  been  recovered,  upon 
which  were  perceived  markings  or  scratches  which  may  or 
may  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  property  marks.  These 
bone  or  shell  heaps  are  of  comparatively  recent  age,  perhaps 
immediately  antedating  the  advent  of  the  whites.  The  sudden 
appearance,  therefore,  of  an  artistic  graphic  system  in  which 
the  portrayal  of  gesture  signs  and  signals  form  no  inconsid- 
erable part,  is  rather  startling,  from  the  fact  that  such  a 
system,  or  stage  of  development,  is  not  apt  to  be  the  result  of 
independent  invention  and  accomplished  in  a  period  covering 
little  more  than  a  century. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  all  available  Innuit  mate- 
rials bearing  pictorial  records,  or  only  simple  decorative  signs, 
several  interesting  facts  appear : 

First,  that  the  Innuit  east  of  Point  Barrow,  including 
those  even  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  exhibit  but  little  artis- 
tic expression,  and  that  this  is  confined  chiefly  to  lines,  dots, 
and  other  similar  rudimentary  markings  which  are  employed 
almost  wholly  for  decorative  purposes.  This  does  not  refer  to 
various  kinds  of  carvings  and  outlined  flat  figures  in  bone  or 
ivory  which  are  intended  to  be  stitched  to  clothing,  a  custom 
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very  much  resembling  a  practice  of  the  Finns.  Neither  does 
this  refer  to  the  custom  of  stamping  designs  upon  cloth  or 
buckskin,  a  practice  apparently  learned  from  several  Algonkian 
tribes  with  which  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador 
Innuit  come  in  contact. 

Second,  that  the  Point  Barrow  natives  are  apparently  but 
moderately  advanced  in  the  art  of  recording  tribal  or  indivi- 
dual events,  customs,  etc.,  and  that  most  of  their  ivory  uten- 
sils are  not  decorated  ;  but  that  where  attempts  at  beautifying 
are  apparent,  only  those  designs  are  adopted  which  suggest  or 
require  the  least  amount  of  manual  exertion  and  artistic 
ability,  so  that  straight  incisions,  creases  and  grooves  are  most 
numerous  ;  while  nucleated  circles  and  concentric  rings  are 
incised,  the  latter  apparently  by  means  of  imported  metal 
tools. 

Third,  that  the  engravings  on  ivory  and  bone  from  the 
northern  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Alaska,  embracing  the 
region  about  Kotzebue  Sound  and  northward,  and  including 
the  Diomede  Islands  and  the  opposing  coast,  as  well  as  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Asiatic  Innuit,  are  more  deeply  and 
crudely  cut,  as  shown  in  the  broader  and  bolder  lines  seen 
in  the  products  from  any  other  area. 

Fourth,  that  the  general  results  in  graphic  portrayals  are 
more  artistic  among  the  natives  of  Bristol  Bay  and  Norton 
Sound,  and  improve  in  delicacy  of  engraving  toward  the 
southward  even  to  and  including  the  Aleutian  Islands ;  that 
the  portrayal  of  animal  forms  is  accomplished  with  such 
fidelity  as  to  permit  of  specific  identification  ;  that  the  attempt 
at  reproducing  graphically  common  gesture  signs  becomes 
more  frequent,  and  various  instances  of  the  successful  por- 
trayal of  subjective  ideas  also  occur. 

In  North  America  the  study  of  prehistoric  trade-routes,  or 
culture-routes,  has  thus  far  received  but  a  limited  amount  of 
careful  attention,  but  some  instances  of  curious  results  of  in- 
ter-tribal traffic  have  been  observed.  Frequently  designs  of  a 
specific  character,  such  as  may  be  termed  peculiar  to  a  special 
tribe,  are  carried  to  remote  localities  and  there  adopted  by  other 
tribes  of  an  entirely  different  linguistic  family,  whereas  the 
same  design  or  pattern  of  the  former  may  not  produce  the  slight- 
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est  apparent  effect  upon  the  recognized  art  designs  or  orna- 
mentation of  an  adjoining  body  of  people  of  a  like  linguistic 
family  and  with  whom  there  may  be  frequent  social  intercourse. 
This  is  accounted  for,  in  the  instances  in  mind,  because  of  the 
absence  of  like  materials  and  resources  quite  necessary  for  a 
faithful  imitation  of  the  imported  pattern,  the  original  being 
fully  recognized  as  a  cult  symbol,  and  any  alteration,  however 
slight,  would  immediately  provoke  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Therefore,  a  remote  body  of  people,  whose  cult  beliefs  are  dif- 
ferent and  who  would  perhaps  not  recognize  the  sacred  or  mystic 
import  of  a  symbol,  might  readily  and  without  any  hesitation 
adopt  such  pattern  as  might  suit  one's  fancy,  and  subsequently 
alter  it  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
would  be  imposed  by  incision,  impressed  in  color,  or  otherwise. 

The  northwest  coast  of  America,  between  Puget  Sound  and 
Kadiak,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  culture-route,  and  the 
arts  of  the  various  Selish  tribes  are  traceable  over  a  wide  area. 
The  peculiar  designs  of  the  Haida,  both  in  sculpture  and  in 
tattooing,  have  been  gradually  carried  northward  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Thlinkits,  the  Kadiak,  and  have  been  even  recently 
adopted,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  Innuit  westward  of  the  latter. 

Another  trade-route  which  appears  to  have  been  of  impor- 
tance on  account  of  the  introduction  of  peculiarities  in  picture- 
writing  and  decoration  is  by  way  of  the  Yukon  River,  and  its 
connection  between  the  western  Innuit  and  the  Kenai  Indians 
of  Eastern  Alaska,  and  through  them  with  the  Chippewayan 
tribes  on  the  British  side  of  the  boundary,  the  last  named  tribes 
being  the  northern  representatives  of  our  own  Apaches,  Nava- 
jos  and  others. 

The  most  important  culture-route,  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest 
to  influence  the  crude  arts  of  the  Innuit,  and  probably  to  give 
origin  to  picture-writing  among  them,  was  by  way  of  the 
Diomede  Islands,  when  the  natives  came  in  contact  with  the 
Cossack  outposts  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  traffic  which  naturally  resulted  brought  among  the  Amer- 
ican natives  various  articles  of  Russian  manufacture,  among 
which,  no  doubt,  were  ikons  and  other  Christian  and  ecclesi- 
astical objects  and  prints,  articles  which  are  usually  highly 
decorated  in  both  design  and  color.    Such  objects  would  most 
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inevitably  tend  to  influence  the  simple  art  of  a  people  who  were 
naturally  given  to  the  ornamentation  of  various  utensils  and 
weapons,  as  also  articles  of  clothing. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  Innuit  upon  which  to  por- 
tray pictographic  and  decorative  designs  consist  chiefly  of 
walrus  ivory,  though  reindeer  horn,  bone,  and  rarely  wood  ap- 
pear to  be  utilized.  Animal  skins,  as  used  by  inland  tribes  and 
the  southern  Indians,  are  evidently  of  extremely  rare  occur- 
rence, as  such  animal  tissues  would  rapidly  deteriorate  in  a 
moist  climate  ;  and  the  adoption  of  pigments  for  picture-writ- 
ing seems  to  be  only  occasional,  and  then  in  localities  where 
such  pigments  may,  as  a  rule,  be  procured  from  traders. 

The  evident  development  of  picture-writing  since  the  appear- 
ance on  the  Alaskan  coast  of  the  whites  seems  furthermore  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  metal  tools  were  necessary  with  which 
to  readily  accomplish  such  labors.  Flint,  or  chert,  flakes  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  used  in  remote  times,  but  it  requires 
steel  pointed  implements  to  incise  figures  such  as  occur  in  num- 
erous records  with  which  we  are  at  this  date  familiar.  ,  The  in- 
trusion of  a  limited  number  of  art  patterns,  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  picture-writing,  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  lat- 
ter was  furthermore  stimulated  by  contact  with  visiting  whalers 
and  explorers,  the  latter  bringing  with  them,  perhaps,  illus- 
trated books  and  papers,  while  the  seamen  exhibited  to  the 
natives  examples  of  so-called  scrimshaw  work — incised  pictures 
on  whale  teeth,  bone,  or  ivory,  after  which  the  incisions  were 
blackened  or  otherwise  colored  so  as  to  resemble  an  etching.  In 
fact,  several  instances  of  the  faithful  reproduction  of  press  illus- 
trations have  been  noted  by  various  authorities. 

The  greater  number  of  records  consist  of  the  portrayal  of 
personal  exploits  or  the  achievements  of  the  villagers,  of  which 
the  recorder  was  one ;  and  of  ceremonial  records,  embracing 
dances,  and  the  invocation  or  supplication  for  good  luck  of 
various  deities  and  medicine-men.  Hunting  and  whaling  scores 
are  numerous,  while  mortuary  records,  geographic  features, 
and  natural  phenomena  are  rarely  indicated. 

In  numerous  excellent  illustrations  of  the  frequent  portrayal 
of  gesture  signs  and  signals — in  which  art  the  Innuit  appear 
to  surpass  almost  all  other  native  American  aborigines — there 
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is  frequent  evidence  that  this  people  had  attained  special  pro- 
ficiency in  conventionalization  ;  though  not  that  degree  of  skill 
or  advancement,  when  ideas  are  represented  by  synecdoche — 
in  which  but  a  part  of  an  object  is  given  for  the  whole, — or  by 
metonomy — when  one  thing  is  substitued  for  another,  as  the 
instrument  for  the  work  accomplished  or  the  effect  produced. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  the  Innuit  appear  to  be  the  only 
people  who,  on  the  hunting  scores  and  in  portraying  the  var- 
ious animals  hunted,  so  place  the  several  outlines  of  animals 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  hunter,  that  all  the  game  secured  is 
placed  with  the  head  toward  the  latter,  while  those  animals 
seen  or  desired,  but  not  secured,  are  headed  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Furthermore,  in  many  illustrations  indicating  exorcism  of 
demons,  these  evil  beings  are  represented  as  various  grotesque 
creatures  or  horned  anthropomorphic  beings,  in  the  act  of  quit- 
ting the  body  of  the  victim,  and  over  which  the  shaman  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  operating  to  encompass  such  results  for 
their  expulsion. 

It  seems  rather  singular  that  the  Innuit  of  Greenland  should 
be  so  far  behind  their  western  kinsmen  in  pictography,  espec- 
ially in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  intercourse  with 
Europeans  for  a  period  of  time  covering,  perhaps,  nine  centu- 
ries. Still  no  eastern  forms — typeB — occur,  neither  is  their 
picture-writing  further  advanced  than  the  production  of  a  few 
pencil  sketches  on  paper,  made  to  order,  and  their  almost  exact 
counterpart  of  sketches  as  made  by  the  average  American 
schoolboy.  Such  drawings  were  made  for  Dr.  Rink,  the  Dan- 
ish antiquarian,  and  no  advancement  has  appeared  since  that 
time. 

The  II.  variety  of  pictography  embraces  the  art  of  the 
plains  Indians,  and  of  the  Ojibwa  of  Minnesota.  This  variety 
is  furthermore  divisable  into  two  chief  groups.  The  first  per- 
tains to  the  objective  representation  of  ideas  as  commonly 
found  among  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  other  tribes, 
as  illustrated  in  an  Indian's  census,  winter  counts  and  war 
records ;  by  representations  of  dances  in  which  occur  various 
styles  of  facial  decorations  and  numerous  odd  marks  upon  the 
person  or  clothing  of  the  Indian  denoting  personal  exploits 
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and  insignia  of  brave  deeds.  The  head  plumes  are  also  often 
marked  in  pictographs  to  indicate  the  status  as  a  warrior  of 
the  individual  so  designated. 

To  be  able  to  interpret  such  pictographs  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  tribal  and  genetic  organization  of 
the  people  making  the  record,  the  cult  beliefs  and  ceremonials, 
social  customs,  mythology,  and  many  other  minor  details  of 
daily  life  embracing  dress,  ornamentation,  etc.  Not  least  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  gesture  language,  and  especially  that  group 
of  gesture  speech  to  which  the  principals  belong  ;  such  being 
often  modified,  and  different  from  other  gesture  groups, 
because  of  different  environments,  resources,  and  customs. 

The  second  group  comprises  the  cosmogony  charts  and  mne- 
monic records  and  charts  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  and  the 
Walum  olum  of  the  Delawares.  The  last  named  is  really  only 
a  mnemonic  chant  pertaining  to  the  Indian  cosmogony. 

These  records  are  in  nearly  every  instance  made  upon  the 
thin  elastic  bark  of  the  white  birch,  which  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  territory  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Very  rarely  do  these 
Indians  adopt  the  tanned  buckskin,  so  universally  employed 
by  their  western  neighbors.  The  figures  are  outlined  and  in- 
cised by  means  of  a  sharply-pointed  piece  of  bone  or  iron. 
Thus  delicate  hair-line  incisions,  or  rather  depressions,  result, 
which  are  permanently  impressed  upon  the  delicate  layers  of 
bark,  layers  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  between  each  two  sheets 
of  which  a  thin,  almost  imperceptible  layer  of  resin  occurs. 
As  such  records  attain  greater  age  the  incisions  appear  to 
become  a  little  sharper,  or  more  accentuated,  because  of  the 
slight  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  resin  and  the  sheets.  One 
very  remarkable  scroll,  nearly  ten  feet  long,  was  discovered  at 
an  isolated  village  in  northern  Minnesota  where  it  had  been 
hidden  for  a  long  time.  From  various  sources  of  information, 
as  well  as  collateral  evidence,  this  scroll  must  have  been  at 
least  over  one  hundred  years  old,  yet  it  had  changed  but 
little  in  coloration  or  by  shrinkage.  Other  pieces  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  shaman  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  very 
remote  ancestors  and  medicine  priests,  and  if  comparison  in 
coloration  and  other  conditions  may  be  made,  they  must  have 
been  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  years  of  age. 
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These  mnemonic  charts  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
first,  or  preceding,  group,  and  seldom  relate  to  exploits  in  war 
or  the  chase.  They  are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
medicine  priest  or  shaman,  who  uses  them  at  ceremonials  of 
the  cult  society,  at  initiations  of  candidates,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  candidates  preparatory  thereto. 

The  Indian  tradition  of  the  cosmogony  and  genesis  of 
mankind  from  the  basis  of  the  cnlt  ceremonials,  and  the  ritual 
of  initiation  is  merely  the  dramatization  of  that  tradition. 
In  some  respects  it  seems  to  partake  of  a  passion  play,  the 
candidate  assuming  the  character  of  one  of  the  deities  and 
suffering  in  like  manner,  even  unto  death,  as  he  whose  career 
is  thus  typified. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  in  symbolic  picture-writing 
of  this  class,  so  long  in  use  and  handed  down  through  many 
generations,  there  will  necessarily  be  much  conventionalizing 
and  a  vast  amount  of  portrayal  of  ideas  by  synecdoche  and 
metonomy.  In  fact,  there  are  but  few  characters  which  are, 
per  se,  what  they  seem  to  denote.  Only  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  ritual  itself,  and  comparative  researches  in  various  in- 
dividual records  and  their  variants,  will  aid  one  to  clearly 
interpret  such  records. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  at  times  in  the  interpretation 
of  such  individual  charts  because  of  variations  in  artistic 
ability  of  the  recorders,  exactly  in  imitation  of  the  numerous 
styles  of  chirography  met  with  in  manuscripts.  It  is  usually 
the  old  or  infirm  shamans  who  abbreviate  and  attempt  simpli- 
fication, thus  causing  differences  in  symbols  of  like  significa- 
tions even  upon  the  same  record. 

The  remote  and  isolated  villages  of  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  throughout  the  area  north  of  the 
Canadian  boundary,  afford  a  highly  interesting  field  for  re- 
search in  the  collection  of  such  bark  scrolls,  and  charts,  and 
the  oral  information  that  may  be  obtained  as  pertaining  thereto. 
Those  charts  are  deemed  exceedingly  valuable  and  sacred,  and 
the  general  belief  is  that  their  exhibition  to  the  uninitiated 
would  encompass  the  shaman's  destruction.  Only  one  course 
is  open  to  the  student,  and  that  is  adoption  into  the  society  ;  so 
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that  the  preliminary  instruction  may  be  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  symbolic  writing  fully  understood. 

A  careful  and  protracted  study  of  the  Ojibwa  mnemonic 
symbols  reminds  one  of  their  resemblance,  in  many  respects, 
to  some  of  the  Mexican  symbolic  ideograms.  This  resemblance 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  such  characters  as  may  be  drawn 
synecdochecally  and  to  which  are  placed,  in  close  contact, 
dots,  or  lines,  to  express  numerals.  In  such  figures  the  former 
denotes  the  feast,  manido,  exploit,  or  whatever  may  be  in- 
tended, while  the  latter  indicate  number.  Ceremonials  are  also 
sometimes  noted  upon  the  cosmogony  charts  in  almost  exact 
imitation  of  the  Maya  and  Nahuatl  forms. 

Another  highly  developed  form  of  Ojibwa  pictography  is 
indicated  by  an  apparent  approach  to  the  adoption  of  syllabic 
characters.  In  numerous  examples  the  figure  or  symbol  por- 
trayed is  spoken  of  by  employing  only  the  first  syllable  instead 
of  the  entire  number,  where  more  than  one  are  required  for  its 
designation.  Further  examination  among  the  isolated  bands 
of  these  Indians  may  afford  more  and  better  results  than  have 
yet  been  obtained.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  every  effort  while 
there  is  yet  a  condition  of  aboriginal  life  uninfluenced  by  intru- 
sion of  modern  and  more  civilized  customs  from  without. 

From  an  investigation  of  the  above  named  varieties  of  pic- 
ture-writing it  is  ascertained  that  the  more  recently  developed 
system  of  the  Innuit  presents  many  rudimentary  forms  of  the 
objective  portrayal  of  ideas,  a  study  of  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  a  preliminary  course  to  the  next  higher  stage,  as  in 
that  of  the  II.  variety,  the  one  portion  of  which — still  quite 
common  as  among  the  plains  Indians — being  on  a  higher  plane 
in  evolution  and  leading  to  the  next  group,  as  illustrated  by 
the  mnemonic  and  symbolic  characters  of  the  Ojibwa.  This, 
in  turn,  naturally  leads  to  the  III.  and  last  variety,  that  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  Mexico,  whose  picture-writing  had  attained 
the  highest  development  known  on  the  Western  Continent. 

Walter  J.  Hoffman,  M.  D. 
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During  the  season  just  closing,  a  very  successful  solution 
has  been  found  for  a  very  difficult  educational  problem  among 
Catholics.  As  the  solution  was  one  of  fact  and  not  of  theory, 
its  story  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  for  readers  of  the  Bulle- 
tin. The  problem  was  :  How  to  reach  the  large  body  of  Cath- 
olics who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  been  educated  in  part 
or  almost  exclusively  under  non-Catholic  systems,  and  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  imbibed,  and  are,  in  great 
part,  guided  by  prevailing  philosophical  and  critical  principles, 
which,  from  our  point  of  view,  are  found  to  be  logically  inconsist- 
ent with  intellectually  sound  Catholicism.  There  has  been,  per- 
haps there  still  is,  among  optimists,  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  problem  because  of  the  unreality  of  the  facts 
upon  which  it  is  based.  But  for  those  who  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Catholic  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  both 
the  problem  and  the  fact  are,  unfortunately,  too  prominent  to 
be  blinked.  It  is  rather  paradoxical,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  are  blessed  with  ob- 
liquity of  mental  vision,  inability  to  draw  logical  conclusions, 
because  they  remain  steadfast  in  the  practice  of  their  faith  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  to  be  strictly  consistent  with 
their  intellectual  principles  they  should  be  pure  materialists. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  large  body  of  reading 
Catholics  who  loyally  swallow  all  the  resounding  verbosity  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  can  scarcely  realize  that  this  philosopher, 
"whose  synthetic  philosophy  towers  superbly  above  all  other 
philosophic  achievements  of  the  age,"1  is  an  extreme  mater- 
ialist, who  denies  the  slightest  respectability  to  any  hypothesis 
of  special  creation,  and  a  reasoner  who,  by  his  admissions,  de- 
stroys the  value  of  his  own  theory,  which  aliunde  is  full  of  in- 
consistencies, contradictions,  and  philosophical  absurdities. 
Now,  Herbert  Spencer  and  variations  on  his  philosophy,  form 

'Herbert  Spenoer :  The  Man  and  His  Work,  Prof.  William  Henry  Hudson,  Papular  Science 
Monthly,  February,  1897,  page  436. 
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almost  their  entire  intellectual  equipment, — still  they  believe  in 
God,  in  a  special  creation,  etc.  Similarly  their  ideas  of  educa- 
tion and  educational  systems  are  derived  from  Compayre,  Bain, 
Quick,  Painter,  Rosenkranz,  etc.;  yet  they  believe  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  the  foe  of  education,  and  has  not  enslaved 
the  human  intellect.  Really,  we  should  be  grateful  that  people 
are  not  ruled  by  logic.  But,  likewise,  we  should  not  be  aston- 
ished if  they  choose  wrongly  whenever  it  comes  to  a  serious 
question  of  reconciling  their  faith  and  their  pseudo  knowledge. 
Thatthis  state  of  affairs  exists  is  known  or  can  be  known  by  every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  finished  product  of  the  education 
given  at  least  in  our  New  York  normal  or  public  schools.  To 
remedy  it  the  Reading  Circle  movement  was  started.  This  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Catholic  Summer  School.  One  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  that  institution  was  af- 
forded by  the  unanimous  testimony  given  by  a  number  of  exper- 
ienced school  teachers  after  one  of  Father  Doouan's  lectures  in 
metaphysics,  namely,  that  they  had  held  wrong  philosophical 
principles  throughout  their  whole  education  and  teaching.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  session  at  New  London,  apian  for  a  winter 
course  of  study  and  lectures  was  proposed  to  meet  the  want  that 
was  clearly  recognized,  but  no  practical  effect  could  be  given  to  it 
through  inability  to  meet  the  financial  expenses  involved.  The 
action  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  of  New  York,  in  admit- 
ting women  to  the  course  of  ethical  lectures,  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  one  year  and  in  one  direction,  but  the  unfortunate  re- 
scinding of  that  action  only  intensified  the  need  that  had  thus 
been  recognized.  The  crisis  was  precipitated,  strangely  enough, 
by  the  school  reform  agitation  in  New  York.  That  accom- 
plished at  least  one  distinct  good.  It  impelled  many  of  the 
teachers  to  busy  themselves  with  their  own  intellectual  advance- 
ment. Opportunities  to  do  so  under  secular  auspices  were  not, 
and  had  not  been  wanting.  But  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Circles  and  the  Summer  School  had,  at  length,  aroused  Catho- 
lic teachers  to  the  dangers  of  modern  philosophies,  and  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired  through  these  agencies  of  the 
solidity  and  depth  of  Catholic  philosophical  teaching  had  made 
them  eager  to  place  themselves  under  distinctively  Catholic 
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influences.  A  young  woman,  herself  a  school-teacher,  guaran- 
teed the  financial  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  then  made  a 
formal  and  peremptory  demand  that  something  be  done  for 
this  large  body  of  Catholic  women,  who  otherwise  would  be 
forced  by  the  exigencies  of  their  position  to  place  themselves 
under  instruction  that  we  hold  to  be  hurtful.  With  the  issue 
thus  plainly  stated  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  With 
many  misgivings,  a  tentative  prospectus  was  issued  last  June 
announcing  a  course  of  fifteen  lectures  in  psychology  to  be 
begun  in  October,  and  promising,  if  that  were  successful,  a 
supplementary  course  of  five  lectures  in  literature.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  was  awaited  with  considerable  anxiety.  To 
the  large  majority  of  those  addressed,  the  lectures  were  entirely 
unknown.  Several  courses  of  lectures  on  identical  sub- 
jects were  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  long-established 
societies,  and  by  men  well  known  in  New  York  educational 
circles.  It  was  urged  that  these  latter  lectures  would  be  more 
practical  for  teachers,  because  they  would  enable  them  to  an- 
swer more  questions  in  the  dreaded  examinations  for  promo- 
tion, the  lecturers  being  more  in  touch  with  the  methods  and 
requirements ;  and  the  strength  of  this  objection  was  fully 
acknowledged  :  one  Catholic  teacher,  in  fact,  when  reproached 
by  another  for  refusing  to  come  to  our  lectures,  and  for  assidu- 
ously studying  books  which  it  was  shown  would  be  sure  to  endan- 
ger her  faith,  pointedly  defended  herself  by  claiming  that  they, 
at  least,  would  help  her  to  pass  the  examinations.  Finally,  some 
timorous  souls  were  afraid  that  those  who  attended  our  lectures 
would  come  under  the  ban  for  being  too  pronouncedly  Catho- 
lic. But  the  event  left  no  room  for  argument.  The  first 
lecture  was  attended  by  an  audience  of  about  five  hundred, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  Protestants  and  some  Jews.  The 
attendance,  on  the  whole,  increased  rather  than  decreased,  and 
there  were  really  more  people  in  the  hall  at  the  closing  lecture 
than  at  the  opening.  On  one  very  stormy  day,  the  severest  of 
the  winter,  there  were  over  two  hundred  present.  Five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  course  tickets  were  actually  taken  for 
the  entire  course  ;  thirty-one  for  the  Literature  Course  alone ; 
eleven  single  admission  tickets  were  sold  for  the  Psychology, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  for  the  Literature  Lectures. 
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With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  audience,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  for  the  most  part  it  was  composed  of  public 
school  teachers,  among  whom  were  many  principals  of  impor- 
tant schools.  There  was  a  very  slight  representation  of  lay 
teachers  from  the  parochial  schools.  A  fairly  large  number 
of  ladies  of  leisure,  members  of  convent  Beading  Circles,  and 
graduates  of  convent  schools  and  a  sprinkling  of  men  made  up 
the  company. 

The  methods  followed  were  those  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  we  became  a  registered 
University  Extension  Centre.  After  each  lecture  a  class  was 
held,  the  class  work  consisting  not  only  of  interrogation,  but 
of  written  exercises  in  the  shape  of  theses,  covering  the  ground 
gone  over  in  the  lectures. 

There  is  a  widespread  disposition  to  sneer  at  the  educa- 
tional work  done  by  University  Extension  Centres,  and  by 
those  who,  themselves,  are  profoundly  learned,  it  is  held  in 
contempt.  This  attitude  is  theoretically  justifiable,  but  the 
facts  are  these :  while  a  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  not 
only  superficial,  but  what  is  worse,  tends  to  increase  the  ap- 
palling superficiality  that  pervades  our  society  and  masque- 
rades as  intellectual  culture,  yet  the  work  can  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  the  results  can  conscientiously  be  considered 
as  thoroughly  good.  To  secure  such  results  the  error  of  seek- 
ing to  cover  too  much  ground  must  be  avoided,  and  too  much 
comprehension  of  elementary  principles  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience must  not  be  assumed.  This  we  soon  discovered;  and, 
therefore,  although  our  syllabus  announced  that  we  were  going 
to  cover  the  field  of  the  important  questions  of  psychology  in 
fifteen  lectures,  we  confined  our  efforts  to  an  endeavor  to  con- 
vey what  we  conceive  to  be  a  fairly  reasonable  idea  of  the 
problems  of  lower  psychology.  Finding  no  text-book  adapted 
for  just  this  purpose  we  distributed  mimeographed  copies  of 
our  notes,  forty- six  pages  in  all,  containing  about  25,680  words, 
600  copies  for  each  lecture,  a  total  of  27,600  pages  of  matter 
distributed,  so  that  during  the  lecture  the  speaker  could  be 
followed  intelligently,  the  hearers  having  become  familiar  with 
terms  and  definitions  by  previous  reading  of  the  notes  ;  and 
the  notes  themselves  could  afterward  be  consulted  with  more 
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interest  in  the  light  of  the  fall  development  they  bad  received 
in  the  lecture.  Accessible  references  were  suggested.  In  the 
class,  after  the  lecture,  the  whole  matter  was  again  gone  over 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  whilst  the  necessity  of 
writing  theses  gave  an  opportunity  of  amplifying  the  notes, 
and  exhibiting  the  results  of  personal  reading.  Questions, 
previously  submitted  in  writing,  were  answered  from  the  plat- 
form. These  questions  were  significant  as  showing  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  minds  of  those  proposing  them,  the  trend  of 
their  thoughts,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  radically  wrong 
principles  unconsciously  held. 

Moreover,  even  granting  that  the  work  done  was  superficial, 
it  will  be  conceded  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  super- 
ficiality at  least  of  the  right  kind.  The  large  majority  of 
those  who  came  to  these  lectures  would  have  gone  elsewhere  ; 
and  we  happen  to  know  that  their  studies  would  not  have 
gained  in  depth,  and  would  have  received  a  different  coloring. 

Again,  it  was  urged  that  what  these  people  needed  were 
lectures  in  logic  rather  than  in  psychology.  As  matter  of 
fact  they  wanted  psychology,  driven  to  that  want  by  a  very 
practical  necessity.  The  chances  were  against  their  coming 
to  lessons  in  logic :  but  we  feel  certain  that  while  listening 
to  lectures  in  psychology  they  realized  their  need  of  logic, 
as  was  made  evident  by  a  distinct  demand  for  a.  course  in 
logic. 

In  these  lectures,  after  defending  the  claims  of  lower  psy- 
chology to  serious  consideration,  we  discussed  the  definition 
of  life,  examining  with  critical  care  that  formulated  by  Spencer 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Biology."  Then  followed  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  differences  between  living  and  non-living 
bodies.  Quite  a  complete  summary  of  these  differences  was 
gathered  from  Liberatore,  Urr&buru,  and  Mivart.  The  im- 
portance and  practical  nature  of  this  subject  was  enlarged 
upon,  and  by  quotations  from  popular  scientific  writers  it  was 
shown  that  it  was  highly  useful  to  be  familiar  with  the  argu- 
ments that  established  the  specific  and  essential  difference 
between  living  and  non-living  matter.  The  next  question  con- 
sidered was  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition  that  the  vital 
principle  was  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  natural  forces. 
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The  argument  drawn  from  the  difference  in  the  action  of  these 
forces  in  the  living  and  non-living  body,  was  found  particularly- 
effective.  Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  some  vital 
principle,  an  inquiry  into  its  nature  followed.  This  inquiry 
was  limited,  particularly,  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  soul.  It 
involved  the  very  difficult  task  of  conveying  some  notion  of 
the  scholastic  doctrine  of  matter  and  form  to  minds  untrained 
upon  them  in  scholastic  teaching  and  unacquainted  with  scho- 
lastic terminology;  and  of  impressing  the  difference  between 
subsistent  and  non  subsistent  forms.  The  matter  of  distinction 
between  pi  ant  and  animal  life  was  only  touched  upon,  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  real  question  centered  in  the  various  theories  of  the 
origin  of  life.  These  were  very  fully  discussed  in  six  lectures, 
the  effort  being  to  refute  the  theory  of  evolution  or  atheistic 
transformism,  rather  than  to  consider  the  theories  of  restricted 
transformism.  The  controversy  concerning  man's  body,  now 
going  on  in  certain  English  periodicals,  was  pointed  out  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  individual  study  of  that  exceedingly  in- 
teresting subject. 

In  the  supplementary  course  in  literature  given  by  Dr. 
J.  Talbot  Smith  and  Rev.  William  Livingston  the  general  theme 
was,  "The  Spiritual  Element  in  Literature,"  illustrated  by 
critical  appreciations  of  Newman  and  Emerson,  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley,  Tennyson  and  Longfellow.  From  this  statement 
it  will  be  seen  that,  granting  superficiality  in  the  highest 
degree  if  you  will,  a  positive  and  well  defined  residuum  of 
solid  truth  was  secured  by  stating  with  emphasis  the  position 
of  sound  Catholic  philosophy  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  agitating  the  human  mind. 

Joseph  H.  McMahon. 
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Of  all  the  great  repositories  of  historical  documents,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Papacy  possess  the  widest  interest.  Other  collec- 
tions may  contain  more  for  the  history  of  the  particular  country 
in  which  they  have  been  formed',  but  the  papal  archives  are 
unique  in  being  international  and  universal  as  well  as  local. 
During  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican  reflect  every  phase  of  the  many-sided  activity  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  of  the  first  importance  for  Rome  and  Italy, 
they  at  the  same  time  contain  material  for  the  history  of  every 
part  of  Catholic  Christendom,  however  obscure  or  remote. 
"The  keys  of  Peter  are  still  the  keys  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
wrote  Pertz  after  his  brief  visit  to  the  Vatican  in  1823,  and  re- 
cent explorations  under  more  favorable  conditions  have  served 
to  confirm  the  statement  as  essentially  true  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  and  to  extend  it  to  certain  parts  of  the  modern  period  as 
well.2  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate  briefly  the 
nature  and  contents  of  the  Vatican  collections  and  to  show 
the  directions  in  which  research  and  publication  have  been 
most  active  since  the  archives  became  accessible  to  students. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  that  the  present 
papal  archives,  extensive  as  they  are,  represent  but  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  documentary  material 
which  has  at  one  time  and  another  been  the  property  of  the 
Holy  See.  Besides  the  enormous  number  of  documents  which 
were  sent  out  from  Rome  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  elsewhere,  the 
papal  archives  themselves  have  suffered  from  carelessness, 

'This  article  first  appeared  In  the  "  American  Historical  Review,"  for  October,  1896,  and 
Is  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  editors  of  that  Review.  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
Father  Ehrle,  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and  to  the  sub-archivist,  Monsig-nor  Wenssel, 
for  their  kindness  on  the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  the  Vatican ;  I  am  also  Indebted  to  Hof rath 
Ton  Slckel,  director  of  the  Austrian  Institute  in  Rome,  and  Dr.  von  Ambros,  Its  librarian, 
to  M.  Coulon,  of  the  ficole  Francaise  de  Rome,  to  Sefior  Altamlra  of  Madrid,  and  to  Dr.  Koser, 
director  of  the  Prussian  archives. 

•"Arohlv  der  Gesellsobaft  filr  itltere  deutsohe  Qeschlchtskunde,'1  V.  34.  Compare 
Munch,  "  Auf sohltlsse  liber  das  pHpstlicho  Archiv,"  Berlin,  1880,  and  Pastor, "  Geschlohte  der 
Papste,"  preface  to  Vol.  I. 
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plunder,  and  the  accidents  of  numerous  transfers,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  contents  has  passed  into  other  hands  or 
disappeared.  While  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  archives  is  known 
to  have  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Damasus  I. 
(366-384), 1  the  present  collection  contains  no  originals  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages  and  no  continuous  series  before  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  subsequent  period  the  gaps 
are  numerous  and  important.  Serious  losses  undoubtedly 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  wanderings  of  the  archives 
from  place  to  place  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  again  on  the 
occasion  of  their  transportation  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon 
I.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  documents  were  pre- 
served primarily,  not  as  historical  sources,  but  as  evidences  of 
papal  rights  or  as  aids  in  the  transaction  of  business,  so  that 
much  which  would  have  the  greatest  interest  at  the  present 
time  was  doubtless  destroyed  by  the  officials  themselves  as  of 
no  permanent  value.  Then,  too,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  no  clear  distinction  was  made  between 
public  and  private  papers,  the  archives  suffered  from  spoliation 
at  the  hands  of  the  great  Roman  families,  in  whose  private 
libraries  many  important  series  must  now  be  sought.  The 
Archivio  di  Stato  at  Rome  also  possesses  documents  and  copies 
from  the  papal  archives,  acquired  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Roman  monasteries,  and  other  pieces  are  still  more  widely 
dispersed. 

The  various  groups  of  documents  which  at  present  consti- 
tute the  archives  of  the  Holy  See  do  not  form  a  single  collec- 
tion und  er  one  administration.  Just  as  in  the  various  European 
states  there  exist  separate  archives  of  war,  of  marine,  of  for- 
eign affairs,  etc.,  so  the  various  departments  of  the  papal 
administration  have  their  own  repositories  of  records  and 
papers,  separately  preserved  for  the  recent  period  at  least, 
when,  as  in  some  cases,  the  earlier  series  have  been  united 
with  the  central  collection.  It  thus  happens  that  besides  the 
principal  collection  there  exist  the  separate  archives  of  the 
Consistory,  the  Dataria  Apostolica,  the  Tribunal  of  the  Rota, 
the  Secretaria  Brevium,  the  Signatura^Gratise,  the  Penitentiary, 

■Breaalau,  "Haodbuota  der  TJrkundenletare,"  1. 1120  it.,  where  tfae  history  of  the  papa) 
Archives  la  briefly  traced. 
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and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Congrega- 
tions of  the  Index,  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  Propaganda,  and  the- 
special  repositories  belonging  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  St. 
Peter5  s. 1  The  only  one  of  these  that  is  regularly  open  to  scholars 
is  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  archives  of  the  Consistory,  whose- 
historical  importance  was  first  brought  to  general  notice  by 
Pastor.    Here  are  preserved  the  acts  of  the  Consistory  and 
many  of  the  reports  and  documents  upon  which  these  acts  are- 
based,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  containing  material  of  much  value  for  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 2    The  archives  of  the  Propaganda,  for  some  years  open' 
to  the  public,  are  now  closed,  as  their  constant  use  by  inves- 
tigators was  found  to  interfere  with  the  current  business  of 
the  congregation.   The  series,  which  is  unusually  complete,  is 
of  capital  importance  for  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Roman< 
church ;  it  has  been  explored  particularly  with  reference  to  the- 
religious  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  southern  Slavs. 8  Leav- 
ing these  lesser  archives  aside,  we  shall  concern  ourselves- 
chiefly  with  the  great  central  collection,  the  Archivio  Segreto* 
Yaticano,  the  Vatican  archives  par  eminence. 

Long  kept  rigorously  secret  and  utilized  only  by  the  officials 
and  by  certain  exceptionally  favored  historians, 4  the  Archivio 
Segreto  has  become  freely  accessible  to  students  through  the 
liberality  of  the  present  Pope.  The  signs  of  the  new  policy 
were  manifested  in  1879,  when  Professor  Hergenrother  of  the 
University  of  Wurzburg,  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  scholars 

'See  particularly  Hlnojosa,  "Los  Despachos  de  la  Dlplomacla  pontlflcla  en  Egpafla," 
I.  xlvL-lv.  The  archives  of  the  Master  ot  Ceremonies,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  papal  diaries,  are  described  by  Ehrle  In  the  '*  Archiv  fUr  Litteratur-  und  Kircheng  eschiohte 
des  Mtttelalters,"V.  587-802. 

"See  Pastor,  "  Geeohlcbte  der  PHpste,"  I*.  689-693,  and  the  detailed  account,  with  extracts. 
In  Korzenlowskl,  "  Excerpta  ex  llbris  manusoriptis  Arohlvi  Conslstorlalls  Komanl,"  Cracow, 
1880. 

"On  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda  In  general  and  the  various  publications  from  them 
before  1887,  see  Plcper  in  the  "BUmlsche  Quartalschrift,"  1. 80-99, 269-265. 

•Pertz,  Palaoky,  and  some  others  succeeded  in  seeing  certain  pieces;  the  Norwegian 
scholar,  P.  A.  Hunch,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  outsider  admitted  within  the  precincts  of 
the  archives,  and  this  by  a  stretch  of  authority  on  the  part  of  Theiner,  who  was  then  archivist. 
Cardinal  Antonelll  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  only  three  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
archives,  namely,  the  Pope,  the  archivist,  and  himself ;  whoever  else  entered  without  a  special 
dispensation  of  the  Pope  was  ipso  facto  excommunicated.  "  Archlvalische  Zeltsohrlft," 
V.  78. 

The  earlier  publications  from  the  archives  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article;  that  tbey 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  various  Bullaria,  Baynaldl's 
continuation  of .  the  "  Annates  Ecclesiastic! "  of  Baronius,  and  the  numerous  collections 
edited  by  Theiner. 
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of  his  day,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  archives,  which  were  thus  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  library.  After  the  necessary  preparation  had  been 
completed,  the  archives  were  formally  thrown  open  in  January, 
1881. 1  Since  that  date  the  archives  have  been  enriched  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Borghese  collections  and  by  the  transfer 
of  valuable  series  from  the  Lateran,  a  larger  consultation 
room  has  been  provided,  and  an  excellent  reference  library, 
the  Bibliotheca  Leonina,  has  been  formed  for  the  use  of 
workers  in  the  archives  and  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican.2 
Leo  XIII.  has  in  other  ways  shown  his  interest  in  historical 
•studies,  notably  by  the  establishment  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  history  among  the  Italian  clergy,  and  by  the  in- 
stitution in  the  Vatican  of  courses  of  systematic  instruction 
in  paleography  and  diplomatics,  designed  particularly  for  the 
training  of  archivists  for  the  pontifical  and  other  ecclesiastical 
rarchives. 3 

Access  to  the  archives  is  now  granted  by  the  prefect  to  every 
investigator,  without  distinction  of  faith,  upon  the  receipt  of 
a  written  application  accompanied  by  an  official  recommenda- 
tion or  a  personal  letter  to  one  of  the  archivists.  The  archives 
are  open  every  morning  from  half-past  eight  until  twelve,  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays,  Thursdays,  and  festivals,  and  during 
the  short  vacations  which  occur  at  Christmas,  Carnival  time, 
and  Easter.  They  are  also  closed  from  June  28  to  September 
30  inclusive,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  working  days  averages 
scarcely  more  than  three  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
well-lighted  consultation  room,  situated  on  the  ground  floor, 
under  the  library  and  opposite  the  papal  gardens,  has  seats  for 
about  sixty  readers  ;  although  larger  than  the  room  formerly 
in  use,  it  is  frequently  crowded,  so  that  regular  attendance  is 

'Of  the  numerous  articles  called  forth  by  the  opening  of  the  archives  see  In  particular 
Gottlob  in  the  "  Histor  leches  Jahrbuch,"  VI.  271  fl.,  and  Lowenfeld  in  the  "  Historiches  Tascb- 
enbuoh,"  1887, 281  fl.  The  attitude  of  Leo  XIII.  toward  historical  studies  is  set  forth  in  an  In- 
teresting letter  to  Cardinals  Luoa,  Pltra,  and  HergenrOther,  August  15. 1883,  to  be  found  In 
Vering's  "  Archlv  f  Ur  kathollsohes  Kirchenreoht,"  L.  428  ff.,  and  In  a  French  translation  in  the 
"  Revue  dee  Questions  Hlstoriques,"  XXXIV.  3£3  ff. 

'Opened  in  1893.  See  "  Historiches  Jahrbuch,"  XIV.  477-483. 

>  The  exercises  of  the  school,  which  was  established  by  Motu  Proprio  of  May  1,  1884 
("Studl  e  Document!  di  Storla  e  Diritto,"  VI,  103-108),  are  by  permission  open  to  others  besides 
members  of  the  olergy.  During  the  past  year  they  have  been  attended  with  profit  by 
students  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 
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necessary  to  insure  a  place.  Visitors  are  struck  at  once  by  the 
air  of  quiet  activity  which  pervades  the  room,  and  the  evident 
determination  of  every  one  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  time 
at  his  disposal.  In  general,  documents  anterior  to  1815  are 
freely  communicated,  although  the  archivists  may  reserve 
pieces  of  a  private  nature  (carattere  riservato)  "which  cannot 
be  given  publicity  for  reasons  of  public  interest,  religious  and 
social."  Notes  and  copies  must  be  submitted  to  examination 
before  being  taken  away.1  "Where  the  exact  indication  is 
known,  documents  are  brought  promptly,  but  every  extended 
investigation  is  likely  to  involve  numerous  delays  and  difficul- 
ties, for  while  there  are  excellent  inventories  and  indexes  pre- 
pared in  the  last  century,  these  are  not  freely  accessible  nor 
are  their  indications  always  sufficiently  sure  or  precise.  "It 
is  true  of  the  Vatican  archives  more  than  of  others,"  says 
Sickel,a  "  that  only  a  part  of  the  material  for  a  given  subject 
lies  on  the  surface ;  merely  to  get  track  of  the  rest  requires, 
not  only  tedious  search,  but  the  active  assistance  of  the  offi- 
cials, who  alone  are  familiar  with  the  contents  and  disposition 
of  the  archives  and  able  to  follow  up  what  is  scattered  and 
misplaced."  It  should  be  added  that  the  archivists  freely  and 
cheerfully  give  such  assistance,  so  far  as  their  time  permits, 
and  their  helpfulness  is  warmly  appreciated. 

A  description  of  the  contents  of  the  Vatican  archives  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  no  general  inventory  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  system  of  classification  is  in  many  cases  the 
result  of  historical  accidents  rather  than  of  the  application  of 
any  logical  principle.  In  the  following  brief  account  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  the  historical  interest  of  the  various  groups 
of  documents  rather  than  upon  the  details  of  their  arrange- 
ment. 3 

■Regulations  established  by  Motu  Proprio  of  Hay  1, 1884.  They  are  published,  as  of  1894, 
in  the  "Revue  Internationale  des  Archives,  des  Biblioth^ques,  et  des  Mu3ees,"  scries 
"Archives,"  1. 97. 

"•  Hittheilungen  des  Institute  f  Ur  Usterreiohlsche  Geschtcbtsforschung,"  XIII.  371. 

'According  to  Ehrenbcrg  ("  Italienische  Beltritge  zur  Gescblchte  dor  Provtnz  Ostpreussen," 
z.)  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Vatican  archives  is  estimated  at  8,450,000.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions exist  formany  parts  of  the  collection;  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  some  one 
would  bring  them  together  Into  a  manual  which  should  indicate,  so  far  as  teat  present  known, 
the  character,  number  of  volumes,  and  chronological  limits  of  each  series.  At  present  the 
beet  summary  account  Is  that  given  by  Langlois  and  Stein  in  their  "  Archives  del'histoircde 
France,"  743-757. 
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Probably  the  most  important  section  of  the  Vatican  archives 
is  the  great  series  of  regesta,  consisting  of  copies  of  papal  let- 
ters, which  extends  with  few  breaks  from  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.  The  order  of  the  letters  in  the  volumes  is  roughly  chro- 
nological ;  in  course  of  time  they  were  divided  into  various 
classes  {litterce  curiales,  communes,  camerales),  according  to 
subject  matter  or  form.  Beginning  with  the  papacy  of  Boni- 
face IX.,  two  series  were  kept,  one  at  the  Vatican  and  one  at 
the  Lateran,  and  we  later  find  still  other  registers  for  the  less 
formal  types  of  letters — breves,  signatures,  etc. — which  came 
into  existence  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century. 1  To  the 
historical  student  these  volumes  of  registers  are  invaluable. 
They  preserve  the  contents  of  a  vast  number  of  bulls  and  breves 
otherwise  unknown,  and  even  where  the  originals  have  been 
preserved,  comparison  with  the  registers  yields  important  re- 
sults for  the  science  of  diplomatics.  As  may  be  seen  from  any 
of  the  published  volumes,  the  subject  matter  of  the  registers  is 
of  the  widest  possible  variety,  and  relates  to  all  parts  of 
Christendom  ;  nowhere  else  does  one  gain  so  vivid  an  idea  of 
the  widespread  activity  of  the  Papacy  and  its  intimate  relations 
to  every  phase  of  contemporary  life.  Besides  constituting  an 
official  and  unimpeachable  source  for  papal  history,  the  regis- 
ters are  of  much  importance  for  the  local,  and  particularly  the 
ecclesiastical,  history  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
they  yield  valuable  information  for  economic  history  and  for 
the  history  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Since  1881  the  attention 
of  scholars  has  been  busily  devoted  to  the  registers,  so  that 
they  may  now  be  considered  the  best  known  portion  of  the 
archives.  The  registers  of  Innocent  III.  were  printed  by 
Baluze  in  the  seventeenth  centary  ;  those  of  Honorius  III. 
have  recently  appeared  as  an  official  publication  from  the 
Vatican,  while  the  registers  of  the  other  popes  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  of  Benedict  XI.  have  been  undertaken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  French  school  at  Rome,  and  those  of  Clement  V. 
by  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cassino.  After  the  beginning 
of  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  the  amount  of  material  con- 

"See Palmier!,  "Ad  Vaticani  nrchtvi  Romanorum  pontificum  Regeata  Manuduotlo," 
Rome,  1884,  a  useful  Inventory  of  the  registers  with  some  account  of  the  history  of  the 
collection. 
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tained  in  the  registers  becomes  so  vast  that  scholars  have  given, 
up  the  idea  of  publishing  it  in  full,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  excerpting  that  which  relates  to  each  country  or 
locality.  The  only  general  publication  for  the  later  period  is 
the  registers  of  Leo  X., begun  by  Cardinal  Hergenrother  and 
discontinued  since  his  death. 1 

A  valuable  suplement  to  the  registers  is  formed  by  the 
libri  supplicationum,  or  records  of  the  petitions  in  answer  to 
which  the  papal  bulls  were  issued,  which  often  contain  inter- 
esting matter  omitted  in  the  bulls.  The  series  begins  with 
Clement  VI.,  but  is  by  no  means  complete  ;  it  has  been  utilized 
particularly  by  Denifle,  and  after  him  by  others  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  history  of  universities. 2 

Scarcely  inferior  to  the  registers  in  interest,  are  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  Holy  See, 
which  first  become  abundant  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  increased  need  of  money  and  the  decline  of 
the  income  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  began  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  revenue  and  a  more  complete 
system  of  financial  administration.  Besides  the  financial 
material  contained  in  the  registers,  of  which  a  special  series 
of  regesta  cameralia*  was  formed  under  Urban  IV.,  we  have, 

■Preasuttl,  "Begesta  Honorii  papas  III.,"  Rome,  1888-1895.  "Hegestum  dementis  papra 
V.,"  Rome,  1885-1888 ;  a  concluding  volume  of  indexes  is  in  preparation.  Hergenrother, 
"Leonls  X.  pontlfleia  maxim  I  Regesta,"  Freiburg  I.  B.,  1884-1888.  Of  the  series  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boole  Francalse  the  only  publication  as  yet  complete  is  the  regis- 
ters of  Honorius  IV.,  edited  by  Prou.  The  others  are  appearing  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity— Gregory  IX.  by  Auvray ;  Innocent  IV.  by  £.  Berger ;  Alexander  IV.  by  Bourel  de 
la  Ronclere,  de  Loye,  and  Coulon ;  Urban  IV.  by  Dorezand  Gulraud;  Clement  IV.  by  Jordan ; 
Gregory  X.  and  John  XXI.  by  Gulraud  and  Cadier;  Niobolas  III.  by  Gay;  Martin  IV.  by 
Soehnee;  Nicholas IV.  by  B.  Langlois;  Boniface  VIII.  by  Digard,  Faucon,  and  Thomas; 
and  Benedict  XI.  by  Grandjean.  A  number  of  letters  from  the  registers  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  copied  by  Pertz  for  the  "  Monumenta  Germanise  Hlstorlca"  tu  1823,  having  recently 
been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Rodenberg:  "Epistoles  sosoull  XIII  e  Kegestls  pon- 
Uflcum  Uomanorum  seleotse,"  Berlin,  1883-1894.  See  also  the  beautiful  volume  of  facsimiles 
published  by  Denifle,  "  Speoimina  paleeographica  .Regestorum  Romanorum  pontiflcum  ab 
Innocentio  III.  ad  Urbanum  V,"  Rome,  1888. 

The  more  important  of  the  local  publications  will  be  mentioned  below  under  the 
countries  concerned.  For  the  numerous  discussions  of  the  diplomatic  questions  arising  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  regesta,  reference  must  be  made  to  special  works  on  papal 
diplomatics.  An  idea  of  the  activity  with  which  research  has  been  carried  on  in  the  registers 
may  be  gained  from  Schmitz,  "Uebersioht  Ober  die  Publikationen  aus  den  pKpstllchen 
BegisterbHnden  des  XIII.— XV.  Jahrhunderts  vornebmliob  seit  dem  Jahre  1881,"  in  the 
*'  BOmische  Quartalschrift"  for  1893  (Vn.  209-2*3, 486-491). 

'See  la  general  Kehr,  in  "  Hlttheilungen  des  Instituts,"  VIII.  84  ff„  and  Brier  In  "Histor- 
isches  Jahrbuoh,"  VEtl.  487  ff.;  and  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  universities,  Denifle, 
"Die  Univeraltaten  des  Mittelalterg,"  I.  xx.,  tho  cartularies  of  Paris  and  Montpelller,  and 
Fournier,  "  Les  statuts  et  privileges  des  universites  f rany aiscs,"  with  Denlfle's  additions. 

'On  which  see  Ottontbal,  in  "  Mittheilungen  des  Instituts,"  VI.  615-028. 
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for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  six  hundred  volumes 
of  colleetorias  and  nearly  four  hundred  of  introitus  et  exitus 
cameras  apostolicce.  The  collectorioe,  together  with  the  related 
series  libri  obligationum  and  Ubri  solutionum,  contain  reports 
of  the  collectors  sent  out  from  Rome  into  the  various  parts  of 
Europe,  records  of  payments  made  directly  to  the  papal  treas- 
ury, and  minutes  of  the  financial  obligations  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  other  high  ecclesiastics.  In  addition  to  their  direct  value  to 
the  student  of  papal  finance,  the  reports  of  the  collectors  are  of 
considerable  importance  for  ecclesiastical  geography  and 
local  history,  and  constitute  a  source  of  the  first  rank  for  the 
monetary  history  and  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
period. 1  The  introitus  et  exitus  comprise  two  sorts  of  records, 
the  books  in  which  the  various  officials  noted  their  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  general  accounts  in  which  the  items  of 
the  year  were  entered.  Expenditures  are  given  in  minute  de- 
tail, payments  for  oil  and  tapers,  oats  and  fodder,  the  wages 
of  the  cook  and  other  domestics  appearing  along  with  those  for 
larger  matters,  so  that  an  excellent  idea  is  afforded  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  papal  household. 2  Taken  with  the  regesta  came- 
ralia,  these  accounts  indicate  very  exactly  the  different  direc- 
tions of  papal  activity ;  they  have  been  utilized  by  Ehrle  and 
Faucon  for  the  history  of  the  papal  library,  and  by  Muntz 
and  Faucon  for  the  history  of  art,  and  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing information  on  many  other  subjects. 3 

'Besides  the  earlier  publioatlons  of  Thelner  and  Munch,  see  especially  Klrsch,  "Die 
pttpstllcben  Kollektorien  in  Deutschland  wtthrend  des  XIV.  Jabrbunderts,"  Paderbora,  1894, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Monumenta  Vatloana  Hungarian."  The  Kbri  obligationum  have 
been  of  much  assistance  to  Father  Eubel,  who  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  more  cor- 
rect Series  EpUcopomm.  The  value  of  the  financial  records  of  the  Papacy  as  a  source  for 
local  history  is  exemplified  by  Glaser,"  Die  DiSzese  Speier  in  den  pHpstliohen  Recbnunga- 
bUcbern,  1317  bis  1580,"  published  as  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  "  Hlttheilungen  des  hlstorisohen 
Vereines  der  Pf alz"  (1893). 

■See,  for  examples,  the  first  volume  of  appendices  to  the  "Hegestum  Clementls  papa;  V." 
Interesting  Items  of  household  expenditure  were  published  by  Gregorovius  in  the  "  Hlstorische 
Zeitschrlft,"  XXXVI.  157-178,  from  volumes  in  the  Archivio di  Stato  at  Borne;  Gregorovius 
was  surprised  at  the  simple  and  economical  style  of  living  they  Indicate  among  the  Popes  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  abundant  material  for  papal  finance  In  the  Archivio  dl  Stato 
see  Gottlob,  "Aus  der  Camera  Apostollca  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,"  Innsbruck,  1889,  and  Heister, 
"  Auszlige  aus  den  Keohnungsbilchern  der  Camera  Apostollca  zur  Gosobichte  der  Kirchcndes 
Bisthums  Strassburg,"  in  "  Zeitschrlft  f  ilr  die  Geuchichte  des  Oberrbelns,"  VII.  101-151.  Papal 
accounts  from  the  library  at  Prato  are  given  in  the  "Archivio Storico  Italiano  "  for  1884.  In  a 
recent  paper  read  before  the  Academle  des  Inscriptions  et  Belle3-lettres,  Muntz  has  examined 
carefully  the  expenditun  s  of  the  Papal  court  at  Avignon,  and  the  publication  of  this  memoir 
will  doubtless  throw  new  light  on  this  interesting  subjeot. 

•See  the  works  cited  by  Linglols  and  Stein,  753.  Hayn,  "  Das  Almoscnwesen  unter  Johan- 
nes XXII."  ("  Komlsche  Quartalschrif  t,"  VI.  209-219),  publishes  the  first  installment  of  a  study 
of  papal  charities  on  the  basis  of  the  introitus  tt  exttwi  of  the  Avignonese  period. 
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Recent  researches  in  the  archives  have  thrown  light  upon 
several  of  the  sources  of  papal  revenue,  notably  the  census1  and 
the  annates2,  the  taxes  for  the  Crusades, 3  the  taxes  of  the 
chancery4  and  the  penitentiary, 6  and  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  letters  of  provision6  and  upon  ordinations  and  consecra- 
tions at  Rome  ;7  but  many  questions  still  remain  obscure.  In- 
deed, the  whole  matter  of  papal  finance  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood subjects  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  in 
spite  of  its  great  importance.  The  administration  of  the  Roman 
Camera  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  systematic  and  com- 
plete, as  regards  both  division  of  functions  and  control,  and 
its  development  and  possible  influence  upon  other  systems  pos- 
sess special  interest  for  the  student  of  economic  and  institu- 
tional history.  How  far,  if  at  all,  the  financial  measures  of 
the  Popes  contributed  to  produce  discontent  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical system,  is  another  problem  whose  solution  can  come- 
only  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  various- 
sources  of  papal  income,  and  the  amounts  actually  collected  in 
the  various  parts  of  Europe.  Such  questions  have  of  late  years- 
begun  to  attract  attention  from  scholars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  special  studies  in  the  archives  will  be  continued  until  it 
will  be  possible  to  write,  with  impartiality  and  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources,  an  adequate  history  of  papal  finance. 8 

'Fabre,  "  £tude  sur  le  Liber  Censuum  de  l'fcglise  Romaine,"  Paris,  1898;  see  also  his  edition 
of  the  Liber  Censuum  and  various  briefer  articles  on  the  same  subject. 

"Klrsoh, "  Die  Annaten  und  thre  Verwaltung  In  der  zwelten  Half  te  des  15.  Jahrhunderts," 
"  Hlstorlaohes  Jahrbuoh."  IX.  300-812. 

•Gottlob, "  Die  pHpstHchen  Kreuzzugssteuern  dee  18.  Jahrhunderts,"  Heillgenstadt,  18S2. 

4  Tang  L,  "  Das  Taxwesen  der  pHpstllchen  Kanzlel  vom  13.  bis  zur  Mltte  des  15.  Jahrhun- 
derts," "Mlttbellungen  des  Institute,"  XIII.  1-106 ;  and  compare  Baoba  In  the  "  Compte- rendu 
des  seances  de  la  Commission  royale  d'histolre  de  Belgique,"  1894,  107  fit. 

■Detune," Die BltesteTaxrolle der  apoetolisohen  PUnltentlarie,"  "  Arohiv  f  Ur  Lltteratur- 
und  Klrchengesohlohte  des  Mlttelalters,"  IV.  201  ff.;  Lea,  "  The  Taxes  of  the  Papal  Peniten- 
tiary," "English  Historical  Review,"  July,  1893. 

•Mayr-Adlwang,  "  Ueber  Expensrechnuogen  filr  pUpstllche  Provislonsbullen  des  15.  Jahr- 
hunderts," "Mlttbellungen  des  Instltuts,  XVII.  71-106. 

'Schmltz,  "  Die  Ltbrl  Formatarum  der  Camera  Apostoltca,"  "Riimische  Quartalscbrtft," 
Vni.  451-478. 

•"Der  Mangel  elner  rorurtheilsfrelen,  dooumentarisoh  gut  belegten  Ftnanz-  und  Verwal- 
tungsgescblctate  der  romischen  Curie  wBhrend  des  Mlttelalters  gehiirt  zu  den  empflndlichstea 
LUcken  unserer  hlstorlsohen  Litteratur."  Tangl,  In  "Mlttbellungen  des  Instltuts,"  XIII.  1. 
Some  phases  of  the  flnanolal  history  of  the  Papaoy  are  treated  by  Oottlob,  "Aus  der  Camera 
Apostollca  des  15.  Jahrhunderts,"  cited  above;  Konlg,  "Die  pKpstliche  Hammer  unter 
Clemens  V.  und  Johannes  XXII.,"  Vienna,  1894;  Miltenberger. "  Versuch  elner  Neuordnung  der 
pSpstlichenKammerindenerstenHeglerung8jahren  Martins  V.,"  "RiSmlsche  Quartalschiift,'* 
VII.  893-450;  Klrsch,  "Die  Finanzverwaltung  des  Kardlnalcollegiums  im  13.  aud  14.  Jahrhun- 
dert,"  MOnster,  1896. 
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A  source  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  modern  Europe  is 
found  in  the  papers  of  the  papal  secretariat, 1  of  which  the  most 
Important  are  the  instructions  and  reports  of  the  nuncii,  col- 
lected into  six  thousand  volumes  and  classified  into  twenty-one 
groups  according  to  the  places  where  the  nuncii  were  stationed. 
The  various  series  of  reports  begin  at  different  dates  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  are  far  from  complete,  although  the  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  may  frequently  be  supplemented  by 
those  of  the  private  libraries  of  Rome.  The  reports  of  the 
nuncii  have  been  examined  for  the  history  of  several  countries 
of  Europe, — notably  for  that  of  Germany  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Oounter- reformation, — but  their  study  is  attended  with  various 
difficulties,  and  the  amount  so  far  published  is  relatively  small. 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  system  of  permanent  nuncii 
is  itself  a  chapter  of  diplomatic  history  as  yet  little  under- 
stood.2 The  collections  of  the  secretariat  also  contain  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  eminent  personages  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  (letlere  di  principi,  cardinali,  vescovi  e  prelati,  parti- 
colari,  soldati,  lettere  diverse),  belonging  to  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  useful  for  supple- 
menting the  correspondence  of  the  nuncii,  and  as  an  indepen- 
dent source. 

The  archives  of  the  Vatican  possess  several  collections  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature,  many  of  them  ill-arranged  and  as  yet 
but  little  explored,  comprised  mainly  in  the  series  "  Armaria," 
"Instrumenta  miscellanea,"  and  "Instrumenta  castelli  Sant' 
Angelo."  Their  contents  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  in- 
cluding numerous  originals  of  imperial  charters  and  papal 
bulls,  letters  of  kings  and  princes,  papal  diaries,  reports  of  visi- 
tations and  proceedings  before  legates,  and  considerable  ma- 
terial on  purely  Italian  affairs.  Important  sections  relate  to 
the  Great  Schism  and  the  Council  of  Trent.8 

•Friedensburg,  In  tbe  "  Nuntlaturberlchte  aus  Deutsohland,"  first  series,  I.  xvi.  ff.;  Hlno- 
Josa,  I.  1-24;  Langlols  and  Stein,  761,  754;  Cauehle,  "De  la  creation  d'  une  fcoole  beige  a 
Home,"  19-85. 

•See  Frlodensburg's  introduction,  and  Pieper,  "  Zur  Entstehnngsgescbichte  der  stilndigen 
Nuntlaturen,"  Freiburg  i.  B„  1894,  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  an  edition  of  tbe  instruc- 
tions ot  tbe  nuncii  from  tbe  pontiQoate  of  Julius  III.  to  tbo  Thirty  Years'  War.  Also  various 
articles  of  Heister,  especially  "  Die  Nuntiatur  von  Noapel  tm  16.  Jahrhuudert,"  "  Historlsches 
Jabrbuch,"  XIV.  70-83.  A  good  Illustration  ot  the  historical  valuo  of  tbe  reports  of  tbe 
nuncii  Is  found  In  Fbillppson's  article  "  Die  rumische  Curio  und  die  Bartbolomausnaoht," 
"  Deutsche  Zoitschrlft  f tlr  Geschichtswissenschaf t,"  VII.  108-187. 

'Langlols  and  Stein,  754-756 ;  "  Nuntiaturbericbtc  aus  Dcutechland,"  first  series,  I.  xlx.- 
xxill.;  Kehr,  "Die  Kaiscrurkundon des  vatikanischon  Arcbivs,"  "Neuos  Archiv,"  XIV. 843-376; 
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From  the  very  opening  of  the  Vatican  archives,  scholars 
have  been  busily  occupied  in  exploring  and  publishing  their 
contents  and  in  studying  the  numerous  problems  to  which  ex- 
ploration and  publication  have  given  rise,  so  that  the  books 
and  articles  which  have  grown  directly  or  indirectly  out  of 
labors  at  the  Vatican  represent  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  historical  output  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  An  enumera- 
tion of  everything  of  this  nature  that  has  appeared  would  prove 
of  little  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  even  were  the 
material  at  hand  for  a  bibliographical  task  of  such  magnitude  ; 
it  has,  however,  seemed  worth  while  to  indicate  the  principal 
lines  along  which  research  at  the  Vatican  has  been  active,  and, 
in  particular,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  work  there  carried  on 
by  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  European  coun- 
tries. Some  mention  of  recent  publications  has  been  inevitable 
in  dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  archives ;  repetition  of  works 
already  cited  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.1 

The  oldest  of  the  institutions  engaged  in  the  exploration  of 
the  Vatican  archives  is  the  Ecole  Franchise  de  Rome,  which 
began  as  an  offshoot  from  the  school  at  Athens  in  1873  and  at- 
tained a  distinct  organization  in  1875.  The  school  is  supported 
by  the  French  government  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  instruction.  The  director,  at  present 
the  Abbe  Duchesne,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Six 
members  are  appointed  each  year  by  the  minister  from  among 
the  candidates  submitted  by  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  and  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  The 

Fabre,  "Note  sur  les  archives  du  Ch&teau  Salnt-Ange,"  " Melanges  de  l'ftoolo  franyalse  de 
Borne,"  1893, 3-19 ;  Siekel, "  BSmisohe  Berichte,"  reprinted  from  the  "Sttzungsberiohte  "  of  the 
Vienna  Academy,  1895. 

'I  know  of  no  attempt  at  a  complete  bibliography  of  publications  from  the  Vatican 
archives.  The  list  of  Sohmitz,  already  cited,  is  useful  for  the  registers ;  many  titles  are  given 
in  the  bibliography  of  the  publications  between  1886  and  1891  relative  to  the  history  of  medi- 
eval Italy,  which  appeared  as  the  twelfth  number  of  the  "Bulletino  dell'  Istituto  Storloo 
Itallano,"  Borne.  1892. 

In  the  following  account  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  the  organized  and  systematic 
explorations  oonduoted  by  the  various  missions  and  institutes.  In  addition  to  the  publica- 
tions of  individuals  noted  under  particular  countries,  certain  works  which  rest  largely  upon 
researches  In  Boman  archives  deserve  special  mention.  Such  are :  Pastor,  "  Geschichte  dor 
Papste  selt  dem  Ausgang  des  Hlttelalters,"  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1891  ft.;  Valols,  " La  France  et  le 
Grand  Schlsme  d'Oocident,"  Paris.  1896:  SohottmUUor,  "Der  Untergang  des  Templer-Ordens," 
Berlin,  1887;  Albanes,  "Gallia  Christiana  Novisslma"  .  .  .  I.  (Province  of  Aii)  Mont* 
beUard,  1895. 
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appointments  are  renewable  for  a  second  or  third  year ;  usnally 
there  are  also  a  few  associate  members.  The  work  of  the  school 
includes  archaeological  and  philological,  as  well  as  historical 
studies,  but  research  in  the  archives  always  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  members — notably  of  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  admiral  training  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  The 
principal  undertaking  of  the  school — the  publication  of  the 
registers  of  the  Popes  of  the  thirteenth  century — was  begun  as 
early  as  1879,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed ;  the  volumes 
already  issued  form  the  most  important  series  of  publications 
that  has  been  made  from  the  Vatican  archives,  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  school.  In  recent  years  the  historical 
investigations  of  the  school  have  centered  about  the  registers 
of  the  Avignonese  Popes,  where,  as  complete  publication  is 
out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  material, 
they  have  been  confined  to  the  entries  relating  to  French  affairs 
and  to  the  special  diplomatic  problems  involved.  One  member 
has  also  studied  the  regesta  cameralia  of  this  period.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Vatican  have  also  been  utilized  in  many  other 
publications  of  the  French  school,  notably  in  Fabre's  studies 
of  papal  administration  and  in  the  important  works  of  Muntz 
and  Faucon  upon  the  history  of  art.1 

The  materials  for  German  history  in  the  Vatican  archives 
are  very  abundant,  and  their  exploration  has  been  undertaken 
from  many  different  quarters.  Among  the  first  in  the  field 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Munich  Historical  Commission, 
who  collected  and  published  important  acts  for  the  history  of 
the  Empire  under  Louis  the  Bavarian. 2  Soon  the  historical 
commissions  of  Wurttemberg  and  Baden  and  the  directors  of 
the  series  of  sources  published  in  "Westphalia,  Mecklenburg, 

■Reports  upon  the  work  of  the  ftcolo  Franc aise  appear  in  the  "  Compte-rendu  des  seances 
de  l'Aoademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres.'1  A  list  of  the  members  since  1873  is  printed 
In  the  periodical  organ  of  the  school,  "  Melanges  d'Archfeologie  et  d'Hlstolre,"  XVI.  3-12. 
Together  with  the  school  at  Athens,  the  school  at  Rome  publishes  the  "  Bibliotheque  des 
ficoles  d'Athenes  et  de  Home,"  an  octavo  series  for  monographs  and  a  quarto  series  for  the 
regesta,  etc..  where  tho  more  extended  contributions  of  its  members  appear.  An  examination 
of  the  reports  of  tho  nuneil  in  France  was  planned  not  long  ago,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  as  yet  led  to  definite  results. 

•Riezler,  "Vatikanische  Akten  zur  deutscben  Geschichte  in  der  Zeit  Kaiser  Ludwigs  des 
Bayern,"  Innsbruck,  1891 ;  compare  the  earlier  publications  of  Reinkens  and  von  Liiher  in  the 
same  field.  The  Vatican  archives  have  also  been  examined  for  the  edition  of  the  acts  of  the 
imperial  diets,  and  the  commission  originally  planned  to  publish  the  reports  of  the  nuncii  of 
the  Reformation  period  as  a  supplement  to  this  series. 
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and  the  province  of  Saxony  had  their  agents  at  work  in  the 
Vatican,  as  did  also  the  provincial  authorities  of  Brandenburg, 
Posen,  and  East  and  West  Prussia. 1  Documents  have  also 
been  collected  for  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Cologne,  Trier, 
and  Hamburg-Bremen,  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  dioceses 
within  and  without  their  limits.  Such  investigations,  carried 
on  independently  with  reference  to  the  history  of  each  state 
or  locality,  naturally  involve  great  waste  of  effort,  since  the 
ground  must  be  gone  over  anew  in  each  case,  and  the  results 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  meagre.  To  obviate  the  difficulty, 
the  two  leading  German  representatives  of  historical  studies 
in  Rome,  the  Prussian  Institute  and  the  Gorresgesellschaft, 
have  undertaken,  first,  to  prepare  a  "Repertorium  Gernian- 
icum,"  or  calendar  of  all  the  entries  relating  to  German 
affairs  in  the  registers  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  second, 
to  publish  the  reports  of  the  German  nuncii  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  work  has  been  so  apportioned 
that  the  Prussian  Institute  takes  the  registers  from  1378  to 
1448  ;  the  Gorresgesellschaft,  those  from  1448  to  1517  and  the 
earlier  volumes  of  Martin  V.  With  reference  to  the  nuncii, 
the  agreement  finally  reached  by  the  various  investigators 
that  had  already  begun  work  in  this  field  assigns  to  Prussia 
the  reports  before  1560  and  after  1605  as  well  as  those  for  the 
period  1572-1585 ;  the  Gorresgesellschaft  has  those  between 
1585  and  1605,  while  the  important  years  1560-1572  are  reserved 
for  the  Austrian  Institute. 

The  Prussian  Institute,  founded  in  1888,  is  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
immediate  control  of  a  commission  of  three,  consisting  at  pres- 
ent of  Professors  Wattenbach  and  Lenz  and  the  director  of 
the  Prussian  archives,  Dr.  Koser.  In  Rome  the  institute  is 
represented  by  a  secretary,  Dr.  Friedensburg,  two  regular 

■Schneider  and  Kaiser,  "  WUrttembergischee  aus  rBmischen  Archlven,"  Stuttgart,  1895 
("WUrttembergsGesohiohtsquellen,"  II.  855-586);  Schmidt  and  Kehr,  "Pitbstltche  Urkunden 
und  Begesten  aus  don  Jahren  [1295-1378],  die  Oebiete  der  heutigen  Provinz  Saehsen  und  deren 
Umlande  betreffend,"  Halle,  1888-1889  ("  Gesctalchtsquellen  der  Provinz  Saohsen,"  XXI., 
XXII.);  Flnko,  "Die  Papsturkunden  Westfalens  bis  zum  Jahre  1376,"  I.  MUnster,  1888 
("Westfaliaches  Urkundenbuch,"  V.);  Ehrenberg,  "Urkunden  und  Aktenstaoke  zur  Ges- 
•chlohte  der  in  der  beutigen  Provinz  Posen  vereinlgton  ehemals  polniaohen  Landestheile."  .  . . 
Leipzig,  1892;  Ehrenberg,  "  Itallenisehe  BeltrUge  zur  Geschichte  der  Provinz  Ostpreussen," 
KSnigsberg,  1895.  Other  local  researches  and  publications  are  mentioned  in  the  "RUmlsche 
4}uartalsohrtf  t,"  VIL  216  ff.  ,487,  and  In  the  "  Deutsche  Zeitschrif t  fur  Geschichtewlssensohait," 
VIII.  178. 
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assistants,  and  a  varying  number  of  other  workers ;  the  ex- 
penses of  publication  are  borne  jointly  by  the  Prussian  archives 
and  the  ministry  of  education.  Thus  far  eight  volumes  of  the 
reports  of  the  nuncii  have  appeared ; 1  work  for  the ' '  Repertorium 
Germanicum,"  which  receives  a  special  subsidy  from  the  em- 
peror's private  funds,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  registers  of 
Eugene  IV.,  and  the  first  volume  has  been  published. 

The  historical  section  of  the  Gorresgesellschaft,  instituted 
"  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences  in  Catholic  Germany," 
has  its  regular  representatives  at  Home,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ehses,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  agencies  in  the  scien- 
tific utilization  of  the  Vatican  archives.  Besides  two  volumes 
of  reports  of  German  nuncii,  the  society  has  published  an  im- 
portant body  of  documents  relating  to  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  has  begun  a  series  of  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  papal  finance. 2  Work  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  the  registers  of  Martin  V.  and  Hadrian  VI.  r 
and  a  complete  edition  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
in  preparation,  and  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  various  pri- 
vate diaries  and  minutes  of  the  council's  proceedings.  Studies 
from  Rome  also  appear  in  the  society's  review,  the  "Histo- 
risches  Jahrbuch." 

The  researches  of  Austrian  scholars  in  the  papal  archives, 
begun  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree  in  1881,  have 
been  conducted  almost  entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Austrian  Institute  of  Historical  Studies  directed  by  Theodor 

1,1  Nuntlaturberiohte  a  us  Deutsohland  nebat  ergttnzenden  AktenstUoken,"  Gotha  and  Ber- 
lin. 1892  ff.  First  period,  edited  by  Friedensburg :  I. NunUaturen  des  Vergerio,  1633-1686  " ;  II. 
"  Nuntlatur  des  Morone,  1536-1688  ";  III.  and  IV.  "  Legation  Aleanders,  1538-1539."  Third  period, 
edited  by  Hansen  and  Schellbass :  I.  "  Der  Kampf  urn  Kbln,  1576-1584  ";  II.  "  Der  Reichstag  zu 
Begensburg,  Der  Paolflcatlonstag  zu  Kbin,  Der  Reichstag  zu  Augsburg"  (1676-1682);  in. 
"  Die  sUddeutsebe  Nuntlatur  des  Q  raf  en  BartholomHus  yon  Portia,"  1573-1574.  Fourth  period, 
edited  by  Klewning :  L  "  Nuntlatur  des  Paleotto,"  1028 ;  a  second  volume  In  press. 

Reports  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  appear  In  the  "  Sitzungsberlchte"  of  the  Academy; 
see  also  Sybel's  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "Nuntlaturberiohte  "  (first  period). 

•"Quellen  und  Forsohungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Oeschicbte.  In  Verblndung  mit 
lhrem  Hlstorischen  Instltut  In  Rom  herausgegeben  von  der  Giirresgesellschaft."  Paderborn, 
1892,  ff.  I.  1,  Dittrioh,  "Nuntlaturberiohte  Giovanni  Morones  vom  deutschon  Kiinlgshofe, 
1639-1540."  II.  Ehses,  "BtSmlsohe  Dokumente  zur  Gesohlchte  der  Ehescbeldung  Helnrichs 
VHI.  von  England,  1527-1534."  III.  Klrsch,  "Die  pHpstliohen  Kollektorien  In  Deutschland 
wKhrend  des  XIV.  Jahrhunderts."  IV.  Ehses  and  Meister,  "  Die  kblnlsohe  Nuntlatur,  1585- 
1587."  Compare  also  the  various  contributions  from  Roman  aroblves  in  the  "  Festsohrif t  zum 
elfhundertjahrigen  JubllBum  des  deutschen  Gampo  Santo  In  Rom,"  edited  by  Ehses,  Freiburg 
1.  B.,  1897.  (Inventories  of  the  cMeetoria  and  the  introttus  et  exttut  have  been  prepared  and 
are  to  be  published.  The  last  report  of  the  work  of  the  society  in  Rome  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Htstorisohes  Jahrbuch,"  XVII.  224-826.) 
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von  Sickel.  The  institute,  whose  present  organization  dates 
from  1890,  is  supported  by  the  Austrian  government;  its 
regular  members,  who  receive  an  annual  stipend,  are  appointed 
each  year  by  the  minister  of  education  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  director  in  Rome  and  the  director  of  the  Institut  fur 
osterreichische  Geschichtsforschung  in  Vienna. 1  In  the  choice 
of  subjects  for  investigation  members  of  the  institute  enjoy 
considerable  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  careful  and  thorough  methods  which  characterize  the 
Austrian  school  of  diplomatics.  Of  their  publications  the 
greater  number  relate  to  German  history  in  the  century  follow- 
ing the  interregnum  and  to  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
the  papal  chancery. 2  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
important  studies  of  the  director  in  regard  to  the  documents 
of  the  German  emperors, 3  the  monographs  of  Wahrmund  on 
modern  papal  elections,4  and  the  numerous  contributions  of 
Starzer  to  Austrian  local  history.  The  institute  has  pushed 
forward  its  preparations  for  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
the  German  nuncii  in  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  series  is  promised  immediately. 

Active  investigations  at  Rome  have  also  been  carried  on  by 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  For  Hungary  the  fine 
series  of  the  "MonumentaVaticana  Hungarise,"  edited  by  Mon- 

'"Statutftlr  das  Tstituto  Austriaoo  dl  Studi  Storloi,"  Vienna,  1888;  director's  reports  In 
"Mlttheilungen  des  Institute,"  VI.  203-223;  XIII.  387-878,  683-887.  The  publications  of  the 
Institute  down  to  the  oloee  of  1893  are  described  by  Starzer  In  the  "  Oesterrelchlsohes  Littera- 
turblatt,"  n.  Nos.  21-84. 

'On  the  history  of  the  empire:  Fanta,  Kaltenbrunner,  and  Ottenthal,  "Aotensttloke  zur 
Oeschlohte  des  deutschen  Relches  unter  den  Kiralgen  Rudolf  I.  und  Albrecht  I.,"  Vienna, 
1889  (Vol.  I.  of  the  "Mlttbeilungen  aus  dem  vatikanisohen  Archive,"  published  by  the 
Vienna  Academy);  Starzer  and  Bedllch,  "  Bine  Wiener  Briefsammlung-  zur  Oeschlohte  des 
deutschen  Relches  und  der  Osterreichisohen  LHnder  In  der  zweiten  HHlfte  des  XIII.  Jahrhun- 
derto"  (Vol.  II.  of  the  same  collection);  Werunsky,  "Auszllgeaus  den  Reg-lstern  derPHpste 
.Clemens  VI.  und  Innocent  VI.  zur  Gesohichte  des  Kalserreichs  unter  Karl  IV.,"  Innsbruck, 
1885 ;  Id., "  Oeschlohte  Kaiser  Karls  IV.  und  seiner  Zelt."  Innsbruck,  1880-1892. 

On  the  chancery :  Slokel,  "  Liber  Dlurnus  Romanorum  pontiflcum,"  Vienna,  1889;  Tang-U 
"Die pllpstllchen  Kanzleiordnungen  von  1200-1500,"  Innsbruck,  1894;  Ottenthal,  "Die  papst- 
Uchen  Kanzlelregeln  von  Johannes  XXII.  bis  Nlcolaus  V.,"  Innsbruck,  1888 ;  Kaltenbrunner, 
"  Rb'mlsche  Studien,"  Innsbruck,  1884-1888 ;  and  numerous  briefer  studies  of  the  same  authors 
In  the  "Mlttheilungen  des  Institute." 

'Sickel,  "Das  Prlvilegium  Otto's  I.  f tlr  die  riimisohe  Klrche  vom  Jahre 962,"  Innsbruck, 
1883;  Slokel  and  Bresslau,  "  Die  kalserllobe  Abfertigung  des  Wormser  Concordats,"  "  Mittheil- 
ungen des  Institute,"  VI.  105-189;  and  Italian  documents  contributed  to  the  "Studi  e  Docu- 
ment! dl  Storia  e  Dlritto,"  VI.,  and  to  the  "Notlzie  e  Trasortzioni  del  Dlploml  imperiall  e  reall 
delle  CanceUerie  d'ltalia,"  1892. 

«"Das  Aussohllessungsreoht  der  kath.ollschen  Staaten  .  .  .  bel  den  Papstwahlen," 
Vienna,  1888;  **  Beltrage  zur  Gesohichte  des  Exoluslongrechta  bel  den  rUmisohen  Papstwah- 
len," Vienna,  1890 ;  also  In  the  "  Historisches  Jahrbuch,"  XU.  784-791,  and  the  "ArehlvfOr 
kathoUsohes  Kirohenreoht,"  LXVI1.,  LXVIII.,  LXXII. 
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signor  Frakn6i  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  higher 
clergy  of  the  kingdom,  well  illustrates  the  resources  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Vatican  archives  and  forms  a  contribution 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Hungarian  history. 1  Bohemia 
has  been  represented  in  Rome  since  1887  by  two  Landesstipend- 
isien,  who  receive  a  regular  subvention  from  the  diet  and  are 
ranked  as  extraordinary  members  of  the  Austrian  Institute. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  papal 
registers  with  reference  to  Bohemian  ecclesiastical  history  and 
have  also  collected  important  material  for  the  history  of  the 
Counter-reformation  in  Bohemia.2  In  the  South  Slavonic 
lands  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Agram  has  directed  explora- 
tions at  the  Vatican ;  the  documents  published  come  chiefly 
from  the  Propaganda  and  relate  to  Bulgarian  affairs. 3 

Researches  in  regard  to  the  material  for  Polish  history  in 
the  Vatican  archives  were  begun  in  1885  at  the  instance  of 
members  of  the  aristocracy  and  higher  clergy  of  Austrian 
Poland.  Since  1886  the  work  has  been  directed  by  Professor 
Smolka  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cracow  Academy  of  Sciences  and  with  the  aid  of  subsidies 
furnished  by  the  Galician  diet  and  the  Austrian  minister  of 
education.  More  than  forty  volumes  of  copies,  analyses,  and 
inventories  of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Poland  have 
been  sent  to  Cracow  for  preservation  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy,  which  has  published  a  summary  of  their  contents 
and  some  of  the  material  which  they  contain  for  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century.*   Important  pieces  for  the  history  of 

■"Monumenta  Vaticana  Historiam  regni  Hungarlas  Ulustrantla,"  Budapest,  1881-1881. 
First  Series:  I.  "Rationes  Collectorum  pontlfioiorum  In  Hungaria,  1281-1875";  II.  "Acta 
legatiouIsCardlnallsGentilis,  1307-1311";  III., IV.  " BullfB  Bonifaoil  IX.";  V.  "Liber  Confra- 
ternttatls  Sanoti  Spiritusde  Drbe,  1446-1523";  VI.  contains  the  correspondence  of  Matthias 
Corvlnus  with  the  Popes.  Second  Series :  I.  "  Relationes  Oratorum  pontlfioiorum,  1524-1526  "; 
H.  "BelationesCardinalis  Buonvisl,  1686." 

'Compare  "  Mltthellungen  des  Institute,"  XIII.  379.  Dudik's  volume  on  Moravia, 
"  Auszttge  fur  Mahrens  allgemeine  Geschlchte  ausden  Begesten  der  Papste  Benedict  XII.  und 
Clemens  VI."  (BrUnn,  1885),  I  have  not  seen. 

•Fermendzin,  "Acta  Bulgaria;  eccleslastioa,"  Agram,  1888,  forming  Vol.  XVm.  of  the 
'•  Monumenta  spectantia  Historiam  Slavorum  Meridlonallum." 

•Korzeniowski,  "  Catalogus  Aotorum  et  Documentorum  res  gee  tag  Polonies  Ulustrantium 
qua;  .  .  .  expeditions  Romanes  cura  1886-1888  deprompta  sunt,"  Cracow,  1889 ;  id.,  "  Ex- 
eerpta  ax  llbrls  manusoriptis  Arohlvi  Consistorialis  Romanl,  1409-1590,"  Oraoow,  1890.  These 
have  since  been  combined  with  other  matter  to  form  "  Analecta  Romana  qua)  historiam  Polo- 
nire  saec.  XVI.  illustrant  (Soriptores  Re  rum  Polonloarum,  XV.),"  Cracow,  1804.  References  to 
publications  in  Polish  are  given  in  the  introduction.  See  also  Lewlcki,  "  Codex  Bpistolarii 
saeculi  decimi  quinti,"  Craoow,  1891-1894.  Reports  on  the  work  of  the  mission  In  Rome  appear 
in  the  "  Anzelger  "  of  the  Cracow  Academy. 
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Prussian  Poland  have  been  collected  in  Rome  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  provincial  authorities  of  East  Prussia  and  Posen, 
while  from  the  Russian  side  noteworthy  studies  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Wierzbowski  of  the  University  of  Warsaw.1 

The  investigations  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  can  be  described  more  briefly.  The  English 
Public  Record  Office  has  for  several  years  had  an  agent  in 
Rome  preparing  a  "calendar  of  all  entries  in  the  Papal  Regesta 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  illustrate  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;"  three  volumes  have  appeared,8  cover- 
ing the  period  from  1198  to  1419.  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  have  each  a  representative  in  the  Vatican  archives, 
and  by  a  cooperative  exploration  of  all  the  material  relating 
to  Scandinavia  avoid  the  waste  of  time  inseparable  from  a 
separate  examination  for  each  country.  Materials  for  Swiss 
history  have  been  gathered  both  from  the  registers  and  from 
the  reports  of  the  nuncii,  at  the  instance,  in  the  one  case,  of 
the  historical  society  in  Basel,  and,  in  the  other,  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Geschichtsf  orschende  Gesellschaf  t.8  The  Belgian  govern- 
ment has  twice  sent  Professor  Cauchie  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  upon  a  mission  to  Italian  archives ;  at  Rome  he  has 
explored  various  parts  of  the  registers,  of  the  records  of  the 
Camera,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  Flemish  nuncii.4  I  know  of 
no  publications  for  Holland  except  the  collection  of  bulls  con- 
cerning the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  edited  by  Brom.6  With  refer- 
ence to  the  materials  for  Spanish  history  preserved  at  the  Vat- 
ican a  preliminary  examination  has  been  made,  under  official 
direction,  by  Ricardo  de  Hinojosa,  who  has  published  some 

'Wierzbowski. "  Vincent  Laureo,  nonce  apostolique  en  Pologne,"  Warsaw.  1887 ;  "  Uchans- 
dana,"  Warsaw,  1884-1895. 

'Bliss  "Papal  Letters."  London,  1893-1885;  "Petitions  to  the  Pope,"  London,  1807.  A 
brief  note  on  the  materials  at  the  Vatican  concerning  English  history  appeared  in  the 
"  English  Historical  Review,"  1889,  810,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  English  agent  is  instructed 
to  carry  his  Investigations  to  1688. 

•Bernoulli], "  Acta  pontlfleum  Helvetica,"  1. 1198-1208,  Basel,  1691.  Win,  "  Akten  liber  die 
•diplomatlachen  Beziehungen  der  rtimisoben  Curie  zu  der  Sohweiz,  1512-1552"  ("Quellen  zur 
Schweizer  Gesohlchte,"  XVI.),  Basel,  1895. 

'See  his  "  Mission  auz  Archives  vaticanes,"  "  Compte-rendu  des  stances  de  la  Commission 
royal*  d'hlstolre  de  Belglque,"  1892, 185-192, 313-483 ;  and  compare  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion for  1894, 3, 195,  and  for  1895,  259.  The  Abbe  Caucbie's  recent  brochure,  "De  la  creation 
d'une  Boole  beige  a  Rome  "  (Xournal,  1898)  did  not  reach  me  until  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  present  article.  The  author  accompanies  his  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  Belgian 
school  at  Borne  with  a  convenient  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  archives  (with  special 
reference  to  Belgian  history)  and  of  the  work  of  the  various  existing  schools. 

'"Bullarium  Trajeotense,"  .  .  .  The  Hague,  1891  ff. 
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of  the  results  in  a  volume  on  the  despatches  of  the  Span- 
ish nuncii.1  Nothing  similar  has  yet  been  done  for  Portugal. 
The  papal  archives  naturally  contain  less  for  the  history  of 
Russia  than  for  that  of  Catholic  Europe ;  the  amount  of 
material  is,  however,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  various  writings  of  Pierling  on  the  relations  of  Russia 
to  the  Holy  See,8  and  by  the  report  of  his  investigations  at 
Rome  recently  published  by  Professor  Smourlo  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dorpat.3  The  Russian  government  has  recently  de- 
termined to  establish  an  institute  at  Rome,  part  of  whose  time 
shall  be  given  to  historical  studies. 

Within  the  Vatican  itself  the  officials  have  naturally  had 
small  leisure  to  devote  to  special  research,  yet  the  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  papal  court  have  not  left  entirely  to  outsiders 
the  work  of  utilizing  the  archives.  We  owe  to  them,  and  others 
working  under  their  direction,  the  publication  of  three  im- 
portant sets  of  registers  and  a  considerable  amount  of  scattered 
material,  relating  particularly  to  Italian  history,*  while  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  publications  of  Pitra  and 
Palmieri  on  the  registers,  and  of  the  documents  bearing  on  the 
German  Reformation,  brought  together  by  the  former  archivist 
Balan.5  Material  from  the  archives  appears  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Siudi  e  Documenti  di  Storia  e  Diritto  and  in  other  pub- 
lications  of  the  Accademia  Romana  di  Conferenze  Storico- 
giuridiche,  founded  and  maintained  under  papal  sanction.  At 
present  the  most  active  investigators  who  hold  official  positions 
at  the  Vatican  are  Father  Denifle,  custodian  of  the  archives, 
and  Father  Ehrle,  prefect  of  the  library,  both  widely  known 
i'or  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  ecclesiastical,  literary, 

'".Lob  Despaohos  de  la  Dlplomacla  pontiflcla  on  Espana.  Memoria  de  una  Misl6n  oflclal 
vii  el  Arohtvo  Secreto  de  la  Santa  Sede,"  I.,  Madrid,  1896. 

'"Documents  tnedlts  sur  les  rapports  du  Saint-Siege  aveo  les  Slaves,"  Paris,  1887 ;  Fapes 
'•r.  Tsars  (1M7-1597)  d'aprGs.des  doouments  nouveauz,"  1890 ;  "  La  Kusssie  et  le  Saint-Siege," 

'See  "  Revue  Internationale  des  Archives,"  etc.,  series  "  Archives,"  1. 135.  For  Livonia  see 
iiildebrand,  "  Livonloa,  vornehmlich  aus  dem  18.  Jahrhundert  im  vatikanlschen  Archiv," 
!;i«a,  1887. 

'Registers  of  Honorius  III.,  Clement  V.,  and  Leo  X.,  cited  above.  "  Spiclleglo  Vatioano  di 
i  >»cumenti  inediti  e  rarl  eetratti  degll  Arcbivi  e  dalla  Biblioteca  della  Sede  Apostolica,"  Rome, 
:  >U0-1891.  "  n  Muratori,"  Rome,  1892. 

"Pitra,  "  Analeota  novlsslma  SpioilegU  Solesmensis,  altera  continuatio,"  I.,  Paris,  1885. 
llHlan,  "  Honumenta  Hefonnatioois  Lutherianee ex  tabularlls  secret! orlbue  S.  Sedls,  1521-1526," 
Katisbon,  New  York,  and  Cincinnati,  1884;  and  "Honumenta  sceculi  XVI.  Historlam  illus- 
tmntia,"  Innsbruck,  1885. 
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and  educational  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  connection 
with  which  they  have  drawn  freely  npon  the  resources  of  the 
papal  collections. 1 

Of  researches  at  the  Vatican  with  reference  to  American 
history  there  is  unfortunately  very  little  to  record.  Some 
years  ago  a  Peruvian  Jesuit,  Father  Hernaez,  had  access  to 
the  archives  and  made  some  use  of  them  for  his  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  American  ecclesiastical  history. 2  Vis- 
itors to  the  Chicago  Exposition  will  perhaps  remember  the 
handsome  set  of  phototype  facsimiles  from  the  papal  archives 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida  among  the 
objects  relating  to  the  discovery  of  America.  This  volume,  of 
which  but  twenty-five  copies  were  published,  ut  illustrioribus 
tantvm  bibliotJiecis  distribuerentur,  contains  facsimiles  and 
transcriptions  of  twenty-three  letters  from  the  papal  registers, 
relating  to  the  bishopric  of  Garda  in  Greenland, — the  first 
American  see,3 — the  demarcation  line  between  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  sending  out  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries and  bishops  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus.4  As 
most  of  these  documents  were  previously  known,  their  pub- 
lication was  of  more  importance  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
than  as  an  addition  to  historical  knowledge  ;  it  will  prove  of 

'Sec  particularly  Bhrle,  "  Historta  Bibllotbeooe  Bomanorum  pontlQoum  turn  Bonifattana? 
turn  Avoniononsls,"  I.,  Borne,  1890;  and  Beuifle,  "Die  UnivereitHten  des  Mittelalters,"  Berlin, 
1885,  and  "  Chartularium  TJnlversitatls  JParlsIensis,"  Paris,  1889-1894,  and  the  various  volumes 
of  their  Joint  publication,  "  Arohiv  fllr  Litteratur-  und  Klrchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters." 

*"  Coleccion  de  Bulas,  Breves  y  otros  Dooumentoe  relativoa  a  la  Iglesla  de  America  y  Fili- 
pinas,  dlspuesta,  anotada  e  ilustrada  por  el  Padre  Francisco  Javier  Hernaez,  de  la  CompaCIa 
de  Jesus."  Brussels,  1879.  The  work,  which  was  brought  out  .by  Fathers  Garrastazu  and  de 
Uriarte  after  the  author's  death  and  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  known,  was  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  the  Second  Council  of  Quito.  A  large  part  of  its  contents  was  drawn  from 
the  various  Bullaria,  with  some  use  of  South  American  archives. 

'In  regard  to  which  several  pieces  have  been  published  by  a  Dalmatian  scholar,  Jelic, 
under  the  title  "  L'evangelisatlon  de  1'  Amferique  avant  Christophe  Colomb,"  "Compte-rendu  du 
Congr^s  scientiflque  International  des  Cathollques  tenu  a  Paris,  du  ler  au  6  avril,  1801,"  fifth 
section,  170-184;  "Compte-rendu  du  troisiOme  Congrt>s  .  .  .  tenu  a  Bruzelles "  .  .  .  1894, 
fifth  section,  391-395. 

•Also  a  letter  of  Julius  II.  commending  Bartholomew  and  Diego  Columbus  to  Ferdinand. 
The  volume  bears  the  title :  "  Documenta  selecta  e  Tabulario  socreto  Vatioano,  quae  Boman- 
orum pontiflcum  erga  America;  populos  curam  ao  studla  turn  ante  turn  paullo  post  insulas  a 
Cbristophoro  Columbo  repertas  testantur,  phototypis  descrlpta,"  Borne,  1893.  Compare  Ehrle, 
"  Der  historisohe  Gehalt  der  pUpstlicben  Abtbeilung  auf  der  Weltausstellung  von  Chicago," 
"Stimmen  aus  Harla-Laaoh,"  XL VI.  367-394.  The  documents  relating  to  the  bishopric  of 
Garda  are  reprinted  in  the  Buixraiir  for  October,  1898,  pp.  503  S.  On  the  establishment  of 
bishoprics  in  America  see  also  Ehses,  "Aus  den  Consistorialakten  der  Jahre,  1630-1534," 
"Romische  Quartalschrlft,"  VI.  220-236.  I  am  told  that  some  researches  have  been  made  for 
the  history  of  certain  North  American  dioceses,  but  have  no  exact  information  on  this  polnt_ 
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further  value  if  it  serve  to  stimulate  among  us  an  interest  in 
the  archives  and  a  desire  to  explore  them. 

The  value  and  extent  of  the  Roman  sources  for  American 
history  would  appear  only  after  a  prolonged  examination. 
Unquestionably,  the  general  history  of  the  western  world,  even 
of  those  parts  which  have  always  been  predominantly  Cath- 
olic, stands  in  no  such  close  relation  to  the  papal  system  as 
does  the  history  of  Europe,  and  it  were  vain  to  expect  the 
same  assistance  from  Roman  archives  in  the  one.  field  as  in 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Vatican  collections  contain  much  of  special  interest  to 
American  students,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  age  of  ex- 
ploration and  colonization,  and  the  history  of  Latin  America, — 
in  which  direction  the  material  is  doubtless  most  abundant, 
while  our  opportunity  is  at  the  same  time  the  wider,  owing  to 
the  backwardness  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  undertaking  re- 
searches at  the  Vatican.  A  systematic  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  American  material  at  the  Vatican  ought  certainly 
to  be  made, — either  by  a  specially  qualified  agent  or,  better 
still,  by  an  American  School  of  Historical  Studies  at  Rome. 
It  is  not  the  place  here  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  such  a 
school,  established  upon  the  general  plan  of  the  classical 
schools  at  Rome  and  Athens,  and  working  in  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  them  and  with  the  historical  institutes  already 
founded  by  European  countries.  If  it  were  properly  organ- 
ized and  directed,  I  believe  a  school  at  Rome  would  prove 
of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  by  its  actual  contributions 
to  historical  knowledge,  but  also  by  its  stimulating  effeit 
upon  the  serious  study  of  history  among  us.  Its  activities 
should  not  be  confined  to  American  subjects,  but  should  also 
include  some  of  the  numerous  other  problems  of  general  in- 
terest whose  solution  lies  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Rome 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  so  that  the  idea  of  such  an  institu- 
tion ought  to  appeal  to  all  .who  are  concerned  in  the  progress 
of  historical  science  in  America,  regardless  of  the  directions 
in  which  their  own  special  studies  may  lie. 

Charles  H.  Haskins. 
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The  Younger  Pliny  tells  us  that  only  an  artist  may  criticise 
the  works  of  art,  but  all  mankind  may  pass  judgment  on  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  friends  of  humanity.  Such  lives,  how- 
ever short,  never  melt  into  the  general  void,  but  shed  forever 
a  sweet  aroma  within  the  circle  of  their  rememberers.  And 
when  such  lives  are  prolonged  beyond  the  patriarchal  limit 
they  serve  as  beacon  lights,  as  finger  posts,  to  all  who  must 
travel  the  same  pathway  in  the  future. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  and  noted  the  gains  which  the  cause  of  popular  education 
has  made  within  the  present  century,  my  mind,  somehow,  re- 
verted to  a  not  dissimilar  situation  in  the  remote  past,  to  the 
very  dawn  of  our  modern  civilization.  Then,  as  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  century,  a  world  lay  before  the  restorers  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  then  a  mass  of  civil  and  religious  ruin  was  added  to  the 
obstacles  of  nature ;  then  the  usual  difficulties  of  state  build- 
ing were  increased  by  the  immensity  of  the  debris  and  the 
utter  rawness  of  the  material  for  the  foundation  work.  The 
pioneers  of  education  in  the  United  States  found  at  hand 
Christian  character,  doctrines,  discipline  of  life,  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  an  educated  sense  of  justice 
and  a  respect  of  law,  ancient  and  familiar  models  to  imitate, 
and  unity  of  race  and  language.  But  the  pioneers  of  educa- 
tion in  Europe  found  none  of  these, — they  were  as  men  who  go 
out  upon  a  dark  and  pathless  sea  without  chart  or  compass  or 
light. 

Then,  again,  it  struck  me  that  if  ever  the  law  of  continuity 
be  true  of  institutions  in  particular,  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
history  of  education,  so  that  whatever  institution  has  been  en- 
abled to  reach  the  present,  and  to  flourish  with  promise  of  future 
growth,  must  have  its  roots  in  its  own  remote  past,  and  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  long-tried  laws  of  its  life  history,  if  it 
would  hope  for  permanent  efficacy.    The  present  is  ever  the 

'Discourse  delivered  at  Hartford,  Coun.,  January  25th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  86th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  United  States. 
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child  of  the  past,  in  human  institutions  as  in  human  con- 
duct. It  may  not  therefore  be  amiss  to  go  back  a  few  moments 
to  the  days  when  those  European  ancestors  from  whom  we 
are  all  descended  were  laying  the  beams  of  state  and  church, 
when  they  were  emerging  from  their  forests  and  their  marks, 
to  take  up  the  municipal  life  of  the  Roman  provincials,  and  to 
transform  the  essential  paganism  of  the  Roman  state  into  a 
system  of  politico-social  life  imbued  with  the  pure  and  vital 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Perhaps,  too,  in  celebrating  the  his- 
tory of  a  century  of  education  it  is  not  out  of  place  that  a  Cath- 
olic priest  should  say  something  of  the  incomparable  educa- 
tional merits  of  that  institution  which  has  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  so  many  systems  of  education,  and  which  alone  on  earth 
today  can  bear  trustworthy  personal  witness  to  the  history  of 
human  hopes  and  ideals  for  nigh  two  thousand  years. 

The  Christian  teacher  of  the  Middle  Ages !  It  is  Boetbius 
and  Cassiodorius  in  Italy,  men  who  collect  with  reverence 
the  elements  of  classic  science  and  the  principles  of  human 
wisdom,  to  hand  them  down  to  a  time  of  wider  peace  and 
more  varied  opportunities, — Roman  men  of  the  best  classic 
type,  from  that  Italy  in  which  the  lamp  of  scholarship  never 
went  utterly  out,  and  in  which  the  system  of  schools  was  never 
quite  suspended.  It  is  Isidore  of  Seville  in  Spain,  the  great 
Bede  and  Alcuin  in  England,  Colchu  and  Dicuil  in  Ireland. 
Their  knowledge  was  what  we  now  call  encyclopaedic,  and  such 
too  was  their  method.  They  affected  the  manual  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  memory,— but  we  must  remember  that  they 
were  dealing  with  races  young  in  culture,  physically  vigorous, 
and  strongly  attracted  to  a  manifold  external  activity  ;  also 
that  they  lived  in  an  iron  age  of  change  and  war,  and  that  no 
mean  of  political  stability  had  yet  been  reached  around  them. 

So  they  opened  their  little  schools,  sometimes  in  the  palace 
of  king  or  count,  oftener  in  the  cathedral  close  or  the  cloister 
of  the  abbey.  Municipal  life  and  civil  architecture  were  yet 
in  embryo, — peace,  and  books,  and  rewards,  and  a  logical 
career,  were  as  yet  furnished  by  the  Church  alone.  Often, 
too,  they  were  clerics,  and  they  taught  on  feasts  and  holidays 
a  divine  learning,  the  complement  and  sanction  of  their  rudi- 
ments of  human  science.    On  such  occasions  they  had  for 
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scholars'the  rude  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  slow  tillers  thereof , 
coarse  men-at-arms,  who  were  charmed  with  the  teacher's  high 
views  of  history  and  human  society,  his  varied  learning  and 
his  skill  in  speech. 

Such  a  teacher  knew  Latin  well,  and  sometimes  Greek. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  church-song.  And  so  he  trained  the 
little  choristers  and  the  youthful  clerics  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  world's  mightiest  state,  and  he  fitted  them  to 
hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  powerful  ecclesiastical  society 
that  enclosed  and  protected  on  all  sides  the  growing  body  of 
mediaeval  states.  His  students  were  legion,  for  progress  and 
culture  were  then  synonymous  with  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries that  were  springing  up  in  every  Christian  state  of 
Europe.  He  taught  arithmetic  and  geometry,  which  latter  in- 
cluded the  elements  of  mechanics  and  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  Astronomy,  too,  was  to  be  had  in  his  school, 
and  all  such  mathematical  knowledge  as  was  needed  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes.  The  study  of  grammar  meant  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  classic  texts  used,  for  by  grammar  was  meant  an 
all-sided  interpretation  of  them.  With  it  went  the  study  of 
music,  no  small  element  in  the  gradual  softening  of  domestic 
manners,  and  the  development  of  mediseval  art.  Dialectic, 
or  the  art  of  correct  thought,  and  rhetoric,  or  that  of  ornate 
and  persuasive  speech  for  the  public  good,  were  favorite  stud- 
ies,— indeed,  all  these  branches  made  up  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
or  the  perfect  cycle  of  education  as  the  Middle  Ages  under- 
stood it,  and  loved  to  symbolize  it  in  its  miniatured  manu- 
scripts, on  the  sculptured  portals  of  its  cathedrals,  or  the 
carved  bases  of  its  pulpits. 

The  inseparable  text-book  of  the  mediaeval  teacher  was 
Vergil,  and  his  majestic  Latin  the  highest  scientific  ideal. 
Yet  by  the  devotion  to  Vergil  he  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
blossoming  of  the  vernacular  tongues,  whose  first  great  mas- 
ters had  learned  from  the  Latin  classics  the  adorable  art  of  cor- 
rect and  pleasing  speech.  What  a  distance  between  the  jab- 
bering barbarians  whom  St.  Gall  met  at  Constanz  and  the 
author  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  or  the  Chanson  de  Roland  ! 
In  the  five  or  six  centuries  of  classic  formation  that  intervenes, 
somebody  has  taught  these  men  the  highest  architeconic  of 
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literature.  It  was  the  mediaeval  teacher  with  his  Vergil  and 
his  Bible,  his  child-like  faith  and  his  true  artistic  sense.  If 
we  could  doubt  it,  the  witness  of  Dante  would  be  there  to  con- 
vince us,  for  to  that  crowning  glory  of  mediseval  teaching 
Vergil  is  ever  the  'Maestro  e  Duca,'  the  'dolce  pedagogo' 
from  whom  he  has  taken 

'lo  bello  stile  che  m'ha  fatto  onore.' 

Civil  society  was  also  the  debtor  of  such  a  teacher.  It  was 
he  who  preserved  the  text  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Civil  Law 
of  Borne,  as  confirmed  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and  he  helped 
to  amalgamate  with  it  the  rude  customs  and  precedents  of  the 
wandering  tribes  that  had  squatted  on  the  imperial  soil.  He 
taught  the  fingers  of  Frank  and  Gothic  soldiers  how  to  form 
letters,  and  he  taught  their  children  how  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary formula  for  the  conduct  of  public  and  private  interests, 
— charters,  laws,  wills,  contracts,  privileges,  and  the  like. 

Nor  was  he  ashamed  to  handle  the  implements  of  the  fine 
arts,  like  a  St.  Eloi  and  a  Bernward  of  Hildesheim,  and  to 
fashion  countless  objects  that  translated  into  material  form 
the  ideal  beauty  which  haunts  forever,  though  forever  unat- 
tained,  the  heart  of  man.  Even  the  domestic  arts — agricul- 
ture, fishery,  road  and  canal-making,  irrigation,  —all  the  hum- 
ble arts  that  bring  men  closer  together,  and  develop  the  social 
instinct,  and  enable  men  to  dominate  the  pitiless  grinding  forces 
of  nature,  were  taught  the  people  by  these  men,  as  endless  ref- 
erences in  the  mediseval  annals  show,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Old  Church  that  these  teachers  were  her 
priests  and  her  monks,  and  that  in  every  land  she  cherished 
them  by  her  councils  and  by  her  endowments.  If  she  had 
nothing  else  to  be  proud  of,  that  would  be  much  indeed.  It 
was  said  of  Melancthon,  and  before  him  of  good  old  Jacob 
Wimpheling,  that  he  was  "Praeceptor  Germaniae."  It  might 
be  said  with  greater  truth  and  wider  application  that  the  Old 
Church  was  "Praeceptor  totius  Occidentis,"  the  universal 
teacher  of  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Scheld,  from  Otranto 
to  Drontheim. 

One  might  imagine  that  in  those  troublous  times  such  men 
would  be  pardoned  had  they  paid  little  attention  to  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  education,  to  methodology,  and  to  general  pedagog- 
ics. But  the  truth  is  far  otherwise.  We  have  in  every  cent- 
ury a  number  of  pedagogical  treatises  of  a  general  or  speci- 
fic character,  on  schools  and  teachings  in  general,  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  nobles  or  the  ecclesiastics,  all  of  which  breathe 
the  most  sincere  devotion  to  the  teacher's  vocation.  Alcuin, 
Hrabanus  Maurus,  Sedulius  of  Liege,  are  but  a  few  of  these 
writers,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  an  entire  galaxy 
of  writers  on  pedagogics,  whose  treatises  are  far  from  despicable 
and  are  indeed  worthy  of  veneration  when  we  recall  the  extent 
of  their  actual  influence.  On  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  ap- 
pear the  admirable  treatises  of  Silvio  Antoniano  and  Johannes 
Dominici,  two  cardinals,  of  Maphaeus  Vegius,  Aeneas  Sylvius 
(Pius  n.)  Erasmus  and  Vivds,  while  the  teaching  and  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Schools  in  the  Netherlands 
and  along  the  Rhine  are  the  admiration  of  all  the  historians  of 
that  time.  At  the  same  time  the  secondary  education  through- 
out northern  Europe,  notably  in  England  and  Scotland,  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development  quite  independent  of  the 
movement  of  the  Renaissance.  But  here  we  are  at  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  the  vocation  of  its  teachers,  though  not  gone 
has  changed  ;  the  whole  theory  of  education  is  about  to  pass 
over  into  other  hands,  and  to  be  informed  by  a  new  spirit,, 
born  of  the  circumstances  and  needs  that  followed  the  great 
religious  upheaval  and  the  shattering  of  the  Catholic  unity. 

Still  for  a  thousand  years  the  mediaeval  teachers  had 
worked  at  the  formation  of  the  men  and  women  of  Europe. 
And  if  in  any  art,  one  may  turn  with  pride  to  the  masterpieces 
as  proofs  of  the  skill  and  the  training  of  the  artist,  we  may  do 
so  in  a  special  manner  in  the  art  which  Gregory  the  Great 
called  the  art  of  arts,  — the  government  of  souls.  Great  eccle- 
siastics and  pradent  statesmen,  saints  and  bishops  and  popes, 
princes  and  kings  of  high  repute,  came  out  of  their  schools,  as 
well  as  a  brave  and  patient  people,  artistically  endowed,  lovers 
of  poetry  and  art,  and  all  the  higher  graces  of  the  mind, 
dowered,  with  strong  faith,  and  accustomed  to  bear  the  crowd- 
ing ills  of  this  life  by  the  contemplation  of  a  better  one. 
Names  rush  to  one's  lips,  but  I  forbear  to  recite  them, — I  will 
only  say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  or  neglect  any  system 
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of  study  by  which  the  world  was  enriched  with  such  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  as  St.  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  such 
historians  as  Otto  of  Freising  and  Froissart,  such  poets  as 
Dante  and  Chaucer,  such  architects  as  Arnulf  of  Cambrai  and 
Brunelleschi,  such  statesmen  as  Suger  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  on 
such  names,  no  less  than  on  the  fabric  of  Church  and  State 
strengthened  and  developed  by  them  that  the  imperishable  rep- 
utation of  the  Mediseval  Teachers  may  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Thomas  J.  Shah  an. 
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The  Neo-Maurines  of  Maredsous. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  that  fell  victims  to 
the  Culturkampf  was  the  young  and  flourishing  community  of 
Benedictines,  founded  by  Dom  Maurus  Wolter  and  his  brother 
Placidus,  at  Beuron  in  Sigmaringen.  Though  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  its  members 
were  expelled  from  Prussia.  Some  sought  a  refuge  at  Seckau 
in  Tyrol,  while  others  belonging  to  distinguished  families  of 
Belgium  turned  to  the  province  of  Namur,  where  they  found 
a  home  among  the  hills  that  border  the  course  of  the  Meuse. 
A  great  abbey  with  a  splendid  church,  the  creation  of  the 
famous  architect,  Jean  Bethune,  soon  arose ;  vocations  in- 
creased ;  the  love  of  labor  and  the  spirit  of  study  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  religious  fervor.  A  number  of  the  monks 
opened  a  college  or  abbey-school  that  soon  took  rank  among 
thehighestand  best  educational  institutions  in  Belgium.  Others 
turned  their  attention  to  the  advancement  of  ecclesiastical 
studies,  notably  along  the  lines  of  historical  and  literary  re- 
search. Abbot  Placidus  and  the  deeply-regretted  liturgist  Dom 
Suitbert  Baeumer  were  the  leaders  of  this  chosen  land.  With 
them  were  associated  Dom  Bonifacius  Wolff,  a  skilled  patris- 
tic scholar,  actually  prior  of  Cesena,  and  Dom  Laurentius 
Jansen,  philosopher  and  theologian,  litterateur  and  artist,  now 
rector  of  the  College  of  St.  Anselm  at  Rome,  and  professor  of 
dogma  in  the  same.  Among  the  younger  members  of  this 
learned  society  were  Dom  Ursmer  Beurliere  and  Dom  Ger- 
manus  Morin.  It  is  to  the  studies  of  the  latter  two  that  this 
brief  notice  is  consecrated. 

Dom  Ursmer  Beurliere  has  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Belgium.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
the  publication  of  the  "  Monasticon  Beige",  in  which  he  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  correcting  and  completing  the  great 
in-f olios  of  the  "Gallia  Christiana"  as  far  as  the  churches  and 
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abbeys  of  Belgium  are  concerned. 1  In  addition  he  is  publish- 
ing a  series  of  "Unedited  Documents"  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  church  history  of  Belgium. 3 

Dom  Germanus  Morin  has  devoted  his  time  to  patristic 
studies.  For  ten  years  or  more  he  has  been  busy  with  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Cffisarius  of  Aries,  and  though  his  task 
is  yet  unfinished,  he  has  found  occasion  to  bring  before  the 
learned  public  several  important  discoveries  made  in  the 
libraries  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  England  and  Italy. 
These  researches  he  publishes  under  the  title  of  "Anecdota 
Maredsolana."  The  first  volume  published  was  a  very  old 
liturgical  text  of  the  church  of  Toledo. 8  The  second  excited 
great  interest,  for  it  brought  out  a  rare  treasure,  a  very  old 
Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Borne  to  the 
Corinthians.4  Until  the  discovery  of  this  text  it  was  supposed 
by  many  that  the  Latin  Middle  Ages  were  ignorant  of  the 
genuine  Epistle  of  St.  Clement.  The  third  and  last  volume 
contains  a  hitherto  unknown  work  of  St.  Jerome.6  The  world 
of  savants  has  welcomed  their  writings  with  great  warmth, 
and  Leo  XIII.  has  lately  written  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the 
hard-working  and  sagacious  critic.  In  addition  to  literary 
undertakings  of  so  grave  a  character,  the  Benedictines  of 
Maredsous  publish  monthly  the  "Revue  Benedictine,"  in 
which  there  appear  from  the  p9ns  of  several  of  the  younger 
members  conscientious  and  admired  studies  on  liturgy,  patris- 
tics,  history,  criticism,  theology  and  asceticism.6  Maredsous 
is,  indeed,  a  site  on  which  the  religious  life  flourishes,  and 

'Monastlcon  Beige,  par  le  R.  P.  Dom  Ursmer  Beurliere,  Benedictin  de  l'Abbaye  do  Mared 
sous.  Tome  I,  premiere  Uvraison,  Provlnoe  de  Namur.  Bruges,  Deeolee,  De  Brouwer  et  Cle 
1880;  4°,  pp.  162. 

'Documents  Inedits  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  eccleslastique  de  la  Belgique  publics  par  le 
R.  P.  Dom  Ursmer  Beurliere  Benedictin  de  l'abbaye  de  Maredsous,  Tome  premier.  Mared- 
sous, 1894  ;  8°,  pp.  324. 

"Aneodota  Maredsolana,  vol.  I.,  Liber  Comlcus  sire  Lectlonarlus  Mlssae  quo  Toletana 
Eccleala  ante  annoB  mille  et  duoentoe  utebatur  edidit  D.  Germanus  Morin  presbyter  et  mon- 
aohus  ordlnls  S.  Benedlctl  e  congregatlone  Beuronensl.  Maredsoll  in  Monasterio  S.  Benedicts 
18B8 ;  8°,  pp.  482. 

'Anecdota  Maredsolana,  vol.  IT.  Sanetl  Clementis  Roman!  ad  Corinthios  Epistulae  versio- 
latlna  antiqulsslma,  edidit  D.  Germanus  Morin  presbyter  et  monachus  Ord.  Benedlctl,  1894 ; 
8",  pp.  76. 

'Anecdota  Maredsalana,  vol.  III.,  pars  I.  Sanctt  Hleronymi  Presbyteri  qui  deperdltl, 
bactenus  putabantur  commentarioli  In  psalmos,  odidit,  commentarlds  lnstruxlt,  prolegomena 
et  Indices  adjeoit,  D.  Germanus  Morin,  presbyter  et  monachus  Ord.  8.  Benedlctl,  Maredsolea- 
sis,  1895;  8°,  pp  114. 

•Revue  Benedictine,  Maredsous,  13  vols.,  1883-1896. 
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-where  the  best  traditions  of  monastic  studies  have  been  again 
revived  with  honor.  It  need  not  therefore  surprise  us  that 
Leo  XIII.  applied  to  this  brotherhood  for  a  man  to  whom  he 
might  entrust  the  government  of  the  new  Benedictine  College 
of  St.  Anselm,  that  when  he  desired  to  bind  the  various 
corporations  of  the  great  Benedictine  Order  in  a  solid  federa- 
tion he  applied  to  Maredsous,  and  received  from  there  Dom 
Hildebrand  de  Hemptine,  who  was  made  Abbot  Primate  of 
the  Order  under  the  new  constitution,  or  that  his  attempt  to 
plant  in  Brazil  the  family  of  St.  Benedict  was  entrusted  to  a 
monk  of  Maredsous,  Dom  Gerard  van  Caloen,  who  governs  the 
monastic  colony  of  Olinda. 

"We  rejoice  to  see  the  ancient  Order  of  St.  Benedict  putting 
forth  such  fruits  of  gladness  and  utility.  The  world  is  its 
debtor  as  it  never  has  been  to  any  other  society  of  men.  But 
above  all  the  world  of  letters  owes  it  incalculable  gratitude, 
since  in  a  long  night  of  war  and  transition  and  ignorance  it 
kept  trimmed  the  lamp  of  mental  culture  and  preserved  the 
best  traditions  of  the  ancients,  while  it  healed  the  ills  of  a 
rude  imperfect  society  and  kept  alive  the  useful  and  domestic 
arts.  We  rejoice  that  the  traditions  of  the  Maurine  editors 
of  the  Fathers  are  flourishing  anew,  and  we  follow  with  deep 
interest  the  development  of  a  school  that  promises  to  prepare 
for  us  new  Mabillons  and  Montfaucons,  new  Martenes, 
Ruinarts  and  D'Achery's,  in  other  words  to  lift  again  the 
ecclesiastical  sciences  to  the  brilliant  plane  they  occupied  in 
the  life  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Sacred  Scripture. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Hesslas.  By  Alfred  Edersheim,  in  2  vols.,  new- 
American  edition.   New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  &  Co. 

Although  this  publication  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one,  and 
has  already  been  reviewed  in  several  periodicals,  yet  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  American  edition  may  not  be  an  unsuitable  occa- 
sion for  a  few  words  of  criticism. 

The  author  is  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a 
convert  from  the  Jewish  faith.  As  a  Christian  he  writes  of 
his  sublime  subject  with  strong  and  touching  faith.  The  preju- 
dices, however,  of  Protestant  theology  show  forth  here  and 
there  throughout  the  work  and  mar  its  correctness.  "We  do 
not,  however,  lay  great  stress  on  this  point,  since  the  author's 
obsolete  errors  are  not  of  his  own  invention,  and  are  easily  de- 
tected by  that  class  of  Catholic  readers  into  whose  hands  this 
book  is  likely  to  fall. 

As  a  Jewish  convert,  Dr.  Edersheim  treats  his  matter  in  a 
masterly  fashion  ;  and  his  method  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  previous  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  No  Life  of  Christ 
can  be  exactly  a  biography  of  our  Lord ;  for,  as  our  author 
well  remarks,  "  to  take  the  lowest  view  of  it,  the  materials  for 
it  do  not  exist."  Most  books  bearing  that  title  not  only  con- 
tain what  we  may  know  of  the  Life  of  Christ  from  the  Gospel 
narrative,  but  are  swelled  to  large  proportions  by  poetical, 
philosophical,  theological  and  mystical  discussions  of  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  life  of  the  God-man.  Such  works  derive 
their  special  value  and  importance  from  the  piety  or  erudition 
of  the  writer.  Dr.  Edersheim  departs  entirely  from  this  plan. 
Most  of  the  information  which  his  work  contains  is  borrowed 
from  Jewish  antiquities  with  which  he  is  evidently  much  more 
familiar  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  method  of  his,  when  followed  out  properly,  would 
best  illustrate  the  Gospel  narrative,  for  it  shows  us  the  real 

social  phases  of  Christ's  life.    It  teaches  us  the  Jewish  habits 
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of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  which  must  form  not  only  the 
frame  in  which  the  picture  of  our  Lord  is  set,  but  also  the 
background  on  which  the  scenes  of  His  life  are  cast.  This 
method,  moreover,  well  vindicates  the  Gospel  narrative,  since 
it  represents  Jesus  as  a  Jew  speaking  to  Jews.  Yet  He 
speaks  not  as  one  of  them,  not  even  as  their  best  and  most 
learned  teachers  would  have  spoken.  Given,  therefore,  this 
profound  divergence  of  spirit  compatible  enough  with  similar- 
ity of  form,  the  all-important  question  arises :  "Whence  did 
the  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  humble  child  of 
the  carpenter-home,  in  a  far-off  village  of  Galilee,  draw  His 
inspiration?"  That  such  a  method  does  not  lack  dangers  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  remembers  that  most  of  the  rabbinical 
works  were  written  at  a  much  later  period  than  our  Lord's 
lifetime.  The  author  seems  to  have  borne  this  well  in  mind, 
for,  unlike  many  of  his  predecessors  less  conversant  with 
Jewish  tradition,  he  has  not  fallen  into  any  flagrant  anachron- 
isms. Although  Dr.  Edersheim  has  made  such  a  generous  use 
of  rabbinical  literature,  he  has  not  neglected  the  many  learned 
productions  of  Christian  writers.  On  the  margins  of  the 
pages  are  found  references  to  nearly  every  work  of  note  which 
the  diligent  student  of  the  Life  of  Christ  may  care  to  read. 
After  all,  though  we  may  admire  the  skill  and  respect  the 
motives  of  the  numberless  authors  of  modern  Lives  of  Christ, 
it  remains  true  that  the  secrets  of  that  admirable  existence 
are  yet,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  keeping  of  the  society 
He  founded  and  to  which  He  committed  with  His  teachings  the 
care  and  solicitude  for  His  divine  person,  and  the  proper  in- 
telligence of  His  acts  and  their  motives. 


Answer  to  Difficulties  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  John  Thein,  Priest  of  the  Cleveland 
Diocese.  Author  of  Christian  Anthropology.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1897  ;  8» 
pp.  628.   By  mail,  $1.95. 

Prom  the  more  special  works  of  Jaugey,  Vigouroux,  Meig- 
nan  and  others,  Fr.  Thein  has  compiled  a  useful  apologetic 
volume  in  defense  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Such 
writings  are  always  in  order,  because  of  the  perpetual  novelty  of 
the  objections  urged  against  the  Word  of  God, — a  novelty  after 
all  that  is  only  seeming,  since  many  of  these  same  objections 
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are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  The  works  of 
Veith  and  of  P.  Franco  have  yet  much  value,  but  every  nation, 
every  language,  requires  a  special  treatment  of  such  matters 
in  keeping  with  its  own  temper  and  genius.  We  rejoice  to  see 
so  solid  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  diocesan  priest,  who  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  "pressure  of  various  pastoral  duties"  as 
an  excuse  for  some  possible  shortcomings.  There  are  several 
errors  of  punctuation  ;  the  proof-reader  has  often  been  found 
napping  ;  the  style  is  occasionally  too  familiar  and  colloquial, 
— but  the  deficiencies  need  not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  a 
book  that  is  evidently  meant  more  for  popular  use  than  for  the 
instruction  of  advanced  students  of  scripture. 


Theology. 

«  His  Divine  Majesty,"  or  The  Living  God.   By  William  Humphrey,  S.  J.  Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Baker,  1897.   Price,  6-6. 

This  is  a  volume  of  some  440  pages  on  the  existence, 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  author  states  in  the  pre- 
face that  this  work  is  nothing  else  than  a  transcription  of  the 
notes  taken  in  class  from  the  two  well-known  professors  of 
the  Gregorian  university  at  Rome,  Franzelin  and  Palmieri. 
He  hopes  that  the  writings  of  his  old  masters  in  an  English 
dress  may  serve  to  declare  that  Divine  Being  whom  it  has 
latterly  become  fashionable  to  look  upon  as  the  great  Unknow- 
able. The  actuality  of  the  topics  discussed,  the  extensive  lit- 
erature circulated  at  present  concerning  the  ultimate  problems 
of  science  and  philosophy,  the  crude  idea  of  God's  identity 
with  the  forces  and  matter  of  the  universe,  intensify  the 
natural  interest  in  any  work  which  essays  to  throw  light  on  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects — God ;  and  Father  Humphrey  has 
done  well  in  singling  out  the  all-important  question  of  God's 
existence  and  nature  as  the  object  of  his  endeavors. 

The  present  volume,  which  we  are  here  reviewing,  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  and  abounds  in  clearly  defined  principles 
which  are  so  many  avenues  of  escape  from  the  meshes  of  false 
philosophies  and  latter-day  reasonings  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  God.  It  will  serve  to  define  positions  which 
are,  and  have  been,  grotesquely  misrepresented  and  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  painstaking  reader  with  a  realizing  sense 
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of  the  beauties  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a  God  who  is  not  a  part 
of  the  universe,  nor  yet  a  power  in  continuous  development, 
but  an  infinite  sea  of  existence  and  perfection.  Father 
Humphrey's  name  is  not  unfamiliar  to  Catholic  readers  who 
remember  with  pleasure  and  profit  his  "  Conscience  and  Law," 
which  is  an  excellent  summary  of  ethical  definitions  and 
principles. 

This  volume,  however,  is  open  to  much  criticism.  However 
deferential  one  may  feel  towards  the  reasons  which  the  author 
adduces  in  defense  of  the  title  which  he  has  chosen  for  this 
work,  the  associations  called  up  by  the  phrase  "  His  Divine 
Majesty,"  are  commonplace,  to  say  the  least,  in  our  vernac- 
ular. In  the  Latin  tongue  or  those  which  are  kindred  to  it  in 
genius  and  origin,  a  title  such  as  this  would  serve  a  most  rever- 
ential purpose.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  there  is  to  be  gained 
from  its  employment  in  a  language  whose  very  associations  de- 
feat the  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  Again,  such  a  phrase 
as  "  the  human  soul  of  God  "  (page  56),  even  when  applied  to 
Christ,  is  harsh  sounding  and  theologically  incorrect.  It  vio- 
lates the  theological  rules  laid  down  for  the  "  communicatio 
idiomatumS'  and  theologians  invariably  speak  of  11  anima 
Christi,"  and  not  "anima  Dei."  In  addition,  some  of  the 
direct  renderings  of  the  scholastic  terminology  into  English, 
destroy  the  force  of  the  original.  Instead  of  saying  (page  265) 
that  "angels  can  also  be  moved  by  local  motion,"  why  not 
say  "  angels  can  move  with  local  motion  ?"  "  Moveri "  is  not 
always  used  in  a  passive  sense.  One  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
with  sentences  such  as  these  :  "Angels"  (page  264)  "are,  how- 
ever, in  a  place,  in  the  sense  that  when  they  are  in  this  place, 
they  are  not  in  that  place  ;  when  they  are  here,  they  are  not 
there."  "Man  consists  of  two  substances,  flesh  and  spirit" 
(page  321).  Flesh  is  not  divided  against  spirit,  but  against 
blood,  neither  of  which,  philosophically  speaking,  may  be  de- 
noted as  substances.  Furthermore,  the  author  characterizes 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  created  universe  from 
eternity  as  a  chimerical  idea,  intrinsically  involving  contra- 
diction (page  257).  This  is  a  question  which  St.  Thomas  left 
open,  and  although  the  fact  of  creation  in  time  is  beyond  all 

gainsaying,  it  seems  too  much  to  dismiss  the  possibility  of  an 
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eternal  creation  with  the  single  remark  that  it  is  "a  confusion 
of  mind  between  the  indefinite  and  the  infinite."  This  state- 
ment of  the  author  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  he  is  using  the 
very  same  definitions  which  St.  Thomas  employed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question. 

The  author  has  marred  his  work  by  the  heavy  and  difficult 
terminology  which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  translate  into 
modern  speech.  Where  so  many  pages  presuppose  for  their 
proper  understanding  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  terms  and  the 
genius  of  their  formation,  we  fear  that  the  sublime  drift  of  the 
author's  meaning  will  be  lost  on  many  readers.  This  is  all  the 
more  regrettable,  as  there  is  at  present  among  the  English- 
speaking  people,  unfamiliar  as  they  are  with  scholastic  thought 
in  Latin,  a  manifest  desire  to  learn  more  of  those  great  truths 
with  which  every  page  of  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy  is 
replete;  which,  however,  they  cannot  but  fail  to  appreciate  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  unless  the  lesson  is  written  in  a 
language  the  full  force  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  grasp 
and  understand. 


St.  Paulus  una  St.  Jacobus  fiber  die  Rechtfertlgung.   Von  Dr.  Berahard  Bartmann, 
Rellgionslehrer  in  Dortmund.   B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1897. 

This  volume  forms  a  part  of  the  "Biblische  Studien,"  which 
many  noted  Catholic  professors  in  Germany  are  engaged  in 
publishing.  It  deals  with  the  question  of  justification  and  is 
a  critical  study  of  the  texts  touching  this  point  in  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  The  controversy  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  as  to  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  which  has  been  heightened  of  late  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive prosecution  of  biblical  studies  in  Germany,  affords  the 
author  a  good  field  for  research.  The  opinions  of  the  Fathers, 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  in  their  first  missionary  journey - 
ings  ;  the  nature  of  faith  and  good  works  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  interrelations  on  the  other ;  the  correction  which  St. 
James  makes  of  false  impressions  entertained  by  the  Romans 
as  to  the  drift  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  his  celebrated  epistle 
to  them,  as  well  as  a  comparative  study  of  the  views  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  James,  form  the  topics  discussed  in  as  many 
chapters  throughout  this  work  of  Dr.  Bartmann. 
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The  author  has  taken  into  account  the  most  pertinent  views 
for  and  against  the  Catholic  position,  and  displays  a  wide  eru- 
dition which  he  cogently  supplements  by  a  series  of  painstak- 
ing analyses.  The  attitude  of  St.  Paul  towards  the  works  of 
the  Old  Law  is  minutely  portrayed  as  one  of  exclusion,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  pays  due 
attention  to  the  author's  line  of  argument,  that  St.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  excluding  the  works  of  the  Old 
Law  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  counter- view 
that  St.  Paul  is  here  engaged  in  an  elaborate  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  good  works  in  any  scheme  of  salvation,  old  or  new, 
is  without  warrant,  either  in  the  text  or  purpose  of  the  epistle. 
There  are  many  interesting  passages  on  the  nature  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Love  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  the  soul  of  the 
former,  and,  therefore,  a  requisite  for  justification.  The  in- 
consistency of  admitting  charity  as  necessary  for  the  keep- 
ing of  faith,  while  at  the  same  time  excluding  it  as  one  of  the 
requisite  prime  factors  in  justification,  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  texts  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  such  as  the  "just 
man  liveth  by  faith"  and  such  like,  are  merely  affirmative. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  would  make  these  texts 
exclusive ;  in  attempting  which  they  would  nullify  the  princi- 
ples of  hermeneutics. 

This  volume  is  one  which  will  repay  diligent  study.  The 
notion  of  justification  by  faith  alone  vanishes  into  a  mist  of 
feeling  when  one  has  grasped  the  author's  force  of  reasoning 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  Scripture  texts.  To  those  who 
would  like  to  have  a  careful  sifting  of  the  arguments  bearing 
on  either  side  of  this  controversy,  and  who  would  wish  to  judge 
of  the  question  by  its  merits,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  de- 
bate, this  book  will  prove  most  satisfactory.  There  is  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  the  old  views  with  the  new,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patristic  and  Catholic  view  of  justification  comes  out  un- 
impaired from  latter-day  criticism.  The  work  is  not  apolo- 
getic, but  direct,  critical,  and  searching. 


Institutions  Theologiae  de  Sacramentis  Ecclesiae.  Auctore  Ioanne  Bapt.  Sasse, 
8.  J.   St.  Louis :  B.  Herder,  1897.  $2.90. 

The  Sacraments  of  the  Church  have  always  been  a  matter 
of  much  study,  and  there  is  an  abundant  literature  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  both  patristic  and  scholastic,  which  must  perforce  be 
treated  in  any  volume  that  deals  with  these  sacred  things. 
Man's  double  nature,  his  dependence  on  eternal  stimuli  for 
thoughts  even  of  the  Creator,  the  sensible  signs  in  which  he 
expresses  his  most  abstract  ideas,  mark  the  path  of  his  history, 
and  bring  out  into  relief  the  divine  condescension  to  deal  with 
him  after  the  manner  of  his  nature.  Some  there  are  who  reason 
concerning  man  as  if  he  stood  out  of  all  relation  with  the  things 
of  sense.  They  fail  to  see  the  perfect  fitness  of  a  divine  econ- 
omy which  reaches  man's  innermost  self  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  sensible,  as  is  indeed  the  way  our  nature 
would  indicate, — the  very  lines  along  which  it  is  suitably  de- 
veloped. To  such  as  these  the  Sacraments  are  meaningless, 
because  they  fail  to  realize  the  great  fact  that  what  begins  with 
sense  is  consummated  in  the  spirit  and  what  is  sensibly  a  sign 
produces  spiritually  what  it  signifies  externally.  Housed  in  a 
tenement  of  clay,  the  human  soul  expresses  its  most  spiritual 
conceptions  in  a  language  of  the  senses  and  what  wonder  that 
G-od  in  His  mercy  should  choose  symbols  of  sense  to  effect  the 
double  purpose  of  producing  grace  in  the  soul  as  well  as  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  individual  recipient,  who  is  made  to 
realize  through  striking  sense-analogies,  the  hidden  work 
which  is  being  done  within  him.  The  fault  with  many  nowa- 
days is  that  they  first  construct  an  arbitrary  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  then  withhold  assent  from  whatever  does  not  square 
with  their  position.  They  color  the  glass  and  become  un- 
conscious of  its  coloring. 

The  present  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  deals  with  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  sacraments  in  general ;  develops  the 
difference  between  the  sacraments  of  the  old  and  those  of  the 
new  dispensation,  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  singly  each  of 
the  seven  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ.  The  volume 
abounds  with  positive  historical  and  controversial  information 
as  well  as  detailed  philosophic  reasoning.  The  divisions  are 
clear  and  complete  and  there  is  scarcely  any  pertinent  scho- 
lastic question  of  moment  omitted.  The  author  holds  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are  only  moral  causes  of  grace 
and  dissents  from  the  view  that  they  are  real  physical  causes. 
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He  does  so,  however,  in  a  critical  spirit  and  has  taken  the  pains 
to  collect  many  relevant  passages  from  the  older  writers.  In 
treating  of  the  Eucharist,  for  some  reason  not  stated,  he  nar- 
rows down  the  views  respecting  the  terminus  of  transubstantia- 
tion  (p.  398)  to  those  of  "  adduction  and  production."  This  is 
not  a  full  statement  of  the  case.  There  is  another  view  ex- 
posed by  Cajetan  which  is  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  benefit  of 
consideration.  The  notion  and  nature  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  are  well  presented  towards  the  close  of  the  volume  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  student  with  the  author's  minutely 
critical  method.  He  supplements  this  exposition  by  a  number 
of  very  practical  and  valuable  principles. 

The  author  has  effected  a  very  orderly  combination  of  the 
speculative  and  positive  methods,  which  makes  this  work  of 
value  and  interest  to  students  and  professors.  Occasion- 
ally one  meets  with  a  philological  excursus  like  that  on  page 
316  which  is  read  and  remembered  with  profit.  In  addition, 
the  style  is  exceptionally  good  and  well  sustained  throughout. 
If  externals  be  a  matter  worthy  of  note,  this  volume  is  tastily 
put  together  and  its  unique  binding  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
artistic  sense. 


Philosophy. 

Die  Jenseitshoffnungen  der  Grlechen  und  Roemer  nach  den  Sepulcralinschriften, 
Von  Carl  Maria  Kauf  mann  ;  Herder,  Freiburg  1m  Breisgau ;  B.  Herder,  Bt. 
Louis,  1807.   8°,  pp.  85. 

The  conclusion  of  the  great  scholar  Ernst  von  Lasaulx  in 
his  researches  concerning  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the 
value  of  life  was  a  disheartening  one.  Prom  Homer  to  the  last 
of  the  Alexandrine  poets  there  is  a  common  consent  that  it  is 
full  of  misery,  and  that  man  walks  forever  beside  an  abyss  of 
darkness.  The  author  of  the  thesis  above  cited  contests  the 
accuracy  of  Lasaulx' s  statement,  and  maintains  that  the  epi- 
graphic  remains  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  their 
iconographic  and  plastic  monuments,  show  the  very  early  ex- 
istence and  the  permanence  of  belief  in  a  "  vita  beata,"  a  future 
life  of  bliss  and  immortality.  Though  the  most  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  are 
almost  utterly  silent  as  to  the  future  life,  our  author  ascribes 
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this  fact  to  the  absolute  fixity  of  the  popular  belief  that  never 
thought  of  questioning  it.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  chasm 
between  the  sepulchre-cultus  of  Mycenffi  and  the  archaic 
Athenian  Dipylon  tituli.  The  proclamation  on  these  epitaphs 
of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  and  the  scenes  of  departure  for 
the  other  world  seem  also  to  hint  strongly  at  belief  in  a  realm 
of  bliss.  Prom  the  third  to  the  first  century  B.  C.  we  meet 
on  the  epitaphs  with  incipient  insecurity  and  doubt,  while  in 
the  four  centuries  after  Christ  the  pagan  epitaphs  furnish  a 
bewildering  variation  of  doubt,  denial,  and  firm  hope.  Very 
interesting  are  the  possible  influences  of  Christian  teaching 
after  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  language  of  the  Roman  epitaphs, — 
spirits  appearing  to  guide  the  soul  into  Elysium,  an  echo  of  the 
" Communw  Sanctorum"  and  the  motif  of  more  than  one 
fresco  in  the  catacombs.  Thus — 

Me  sancta  Venus  sedes  non  nosse  silentum 

Jussit  et  in  Caeli  lucida  templa  tullt,  (C.  I.  L.  VI.,  21521). 

Nevertheless,  the  prevailing  opinion  was  surely  not  unlike 

the  view,  expressed  in  the  following  line  of  a  Roman  epitaph 

(C.  I.  L.  VI.,  15546):— 

Nil  eat  mtserum  quam  totam  perdere  vitam 
Nec  vitae  nascl   .   .  . 

or  in  this  Greek  epitaph  that  pronounces  Hades  and  Charon 
mere  fables,  and  death  the  end  of  all : 

ovk  ear    iv  AiSov  irXoiov',   ov  irpodfiev}  j^dptov. 
ovk  'Attwco?  KXetSov^oi,   ovj(l  Kdp&epos  kvo>v, 
■fj^uit  8k  wdvres  oi  Kara  T€0vrpc6re} 
offr4a  Ttypa  re  yeyova/iev,   a\\o  S'  ov8e  ev. 

The  numerous  mysteries  of  the  Greeks  and  the  revival  of 
earlier  teachings  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  contributed  to  keep 
alive  among  the  pagans  a  belief  in  a  future  life  of  happiness 
in  the  "Isles  of  the  Blessed  "  or  beyond  the  ocean,  or  among 
the  heroes  and  the  gods  of  old.  But  cynicism  and  despair  were 
everywhere  eating  out  the  heart  of  this  venerable  belief  which 
the  scandal  of  their  national  humiliations  had  led  the  Greeks 
to  abandon  almost  entirely.  We  must  say  that  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  this  otherwise  well-executed  study  has  not  convinced  us 
that  Lasaulx  was  very  far  wide  of  the  truth  in  his  judgment 
on  the  old  Greek  faith  in  blissful  immortality. 
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Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Frederick  Ozanam ; 
translated  from  the  French  by  Lucia  D.  Pychowska.  New  York,  1897.  The 
Cathedral  Library  Association  ;  8°,  pp.  607. 

There  is  no  need  to  recommend  the  original  study  of  Ozanam 
on  Dante  and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  Thirteenth  Century .  It 
ranked  at  once  as  a  classic  exposition  of  the  true  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  the  great  poet.  The  latter  has  henceforth  his  place  be- 
tween St.  Thomas  and  the  Gothic  architecture.  As  in  the 
latter  the  mediaeval  love  of  order  and  justice  broke  out  in  the 
great  symphonies  of  granite  and  marble  that  the  world  yet 
admires,  so  in  Dante  the  solid  framework  of  reasoning  built 
by  St.  Thomas  was  ornamented  with  all  the  charms  of  the  most 
sublime  poetry,  of  a  grave  and  quasi-celestial  music  that  haunts 
forever  the  ears  and  mind  of  the  listener. 

In  Dante  the  spirit  of  the  Rue  de  la  Fouarre  and  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  are  allied.  In  his  immortal  work  the 
aspirations  of  the  mystic  are  voiced  in  philosophical  language 
of  a  faultless  correction.  The  theologians  compelled  Dante  to 
write  his  admirable  Credo  ;  but  no  philosopher  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ever  called  in  question  the  technical  dialectic  skill  of  the 
man  who  wrote  the  most  wonderful  of  didactic  epics,  nor  his 
formulations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  scholasticism,  Dante  will  have 
no  small  share  in  the  honor.  Naturally  he  appeals  to  the  edu- 
cated lay  world  as  no  Latin-speaking  ecclesiastic  ever  can.  As 
the  boatmen  of  Venice  solve  all  the  riddles  of  life  with  a  snatch 
from  Tasso,  so  does  it  come  natural  to  close  any  line  of  scholas- 
tic thought  with  one  of  those  grand  ferine  whose  authority  seems 
to  fall  about  us  in  a  shower  of  melody  and  grace.  Nihil  quod 
tetigit  non  ornavit. 

The  Cathedral  Library  Association  deserves  great  credit  for 
bringing  out  this  volume.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  minute  a  type 
should  have  been  used,  but  in  another  edition  that  defect  can 
be  easily  remedied.  There  is  also  wanting  an  index,  some- 
thing inexcusable  in  a  book  of  such  solid  value,  and  where 
more  than  once  the  same  ideas  receive  a  varied  treatment. 
Apart  from  these  defects,  the  book  is  highly  commendable, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  of  the  history  of  great  institutions  in  general, 
for  apart  from  the  philosophy  which  governed  their  actions 
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and  through  which  they  looked  on  the  world  about  them  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  forever  unintelli- 
gible to  us. 


Ontolog la :  Metaphysica  Generalis.  Auctore  P.  Carolo  Delraae,  S.  J.  Paristis  : 
Victor  Retaux.  1898. 

This  is  a  compact  volume  of  some  850  pages,  treating  the  fun- 
damental notions  that  underlie  the  science  of  metaphysics. 
The  author  follows  the  divisions  usual  with  scholastic  philoso- 
phers in  works  of  this  kind,  and  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
subject-matter  at  issue.  There  are  many  good  points  in  this 
treatise  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  whole  field  of  general 
metaphysics  is  distinctly  divided  from  the  outset,  and  the 
points  under  discussion  as  well  as  the  conclusions  brought  out 
in  the  course  of  the  author's  reasoning,  are  relieved  in  larger 
type,  which  facilitates,  the  study  of  an  already  difficult  sub- 
ject and  serve  to  mark  the  progress  which  the  student  is 
making  from  point  to  point  in  its  perusal.  The  treatment  of 
the  notion,  nature  and  divisions  of  Being  is  minute  and  ex- 
haustive. The  author  is  not  afraid  to  quote  an  abundant  lit- 
erature, and  enforce  the  worth  of  his  conclusions  from  counter- 
considerations.  This  is  especially  commendable,  as  it  enables 
students  to  realize  how  well  the  old  philosophy  of  Being  holds 
its  own  with  the  newer,  vaguer,  and  more  complex  notions 
which  serve  as  prop  and  pillar  to  the  pantheist  or,  as  he  is 
now  more  fashionably  called,  the  cosmic  theist.  If  there  be 
anything  in  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  which  is  capable  of 
the  best  results  in  the  minds  of  thinkers  who  have  once  grasped 
the  secrets  of  his  method,  it  is  the  Angelic  Doctor's  explanation 
of  that  most  universal  and  indeterminate  of  concepts— the 
concept  of  Being.  The  avenues  of  escape  from  pantheism  and 
idealism  are  made  clear  to  those  who  would  avoid  the  indigni- 
ties of  the  one  and  the  consequences  of  the  other. 

Had  the  author,  however,  brightened  his  treatise  by  a  fuller 
portrayal  of  modern  views,  and  instead  of  merely  exposing 
these  latter  as  so  many  points  out  of  touch  with  his  own,  in- 
stituted a  comparative  criticism  of  their  objective  worth,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  purpose  more  directly  and  estab- 
lished his  position  more  convincingly.    The  tenets  of  Hume, 
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Locke,  and  others,  concerning  the  nature  of  causality  would 
have  been  more  easily  disestablished,  had  they  been  attacked 
directly.  The  notion  of  productive  causality  suffers  when  the 
insufficiency  of  Hume's  view  is  allowed  to  pass  as  a  mere 
matter  of  inference,  without  being  disproved  directly  by  a 
criticism  of  Hume's  dogmatic  limitation  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge  to  sensation  and  reflexion.  The  latter  is  certainly 
a  better  method  of  refutation  than  the  one  adopted  by  the 
author.  It  strengthens  the  old  idea  and  criticizes  the  newer 
notion  of  empirical  antecedent  on  the  very  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples which  its  advocates  claim  for  it. 

The  author's  quoting  of  St.  Thomas  as  in  favor  of  the  vir- 
tual distinction  between  essence  and  existence  is  shifting.  He 
tries  to  explain  away  his  meaning  (pp.  215-220)  by  showing 
how  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  may  be  interpreted  in  a  narrower 
sense.  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  makeshift.  The  question  in 
debate  is  not  how  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  author's  point  of  view,  but  what  the  Angelic  Doc- 
tor really  held  on  the  point  at  issue.  The  history  of  this 
much  mooted  question  is  proof  sufficient  that  he  stood  for  the 
real  distinction.  His  most  ardent  disciples  conceded  it  when 
they  argued  in  favor  of  his  view  against  those  who  held  the 
contrary,  and  De  Maria  has  well  summed  up  the  entire  con- 
troversy in  his  "Philosophia  Scholastica."  Whatever  the 
merits  of  these  opposing  tenets,  the  question  as  to  what  St. 
Thomas  held  should  not  be  made  one  of  possible  interpretation, 
but  of  consistent  exegesis  and  historic  fact. 

The  author's  divisions  are  clear,  and  though  there  is 
nothing  new  in  his  exposition,  we  feel  that  professors  and 
students  will  find  here,  solidly  compacted  together,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  teaching. 
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History. 

Die  Thaetlgkelt  and  Stellang  der  Cardinaele  bis  Papst  Bonlfaz  VIII.,  historfsch 
canonlstlsch  unteraucht  unci  dargestellt  yon  Dr.  J.  B.  Saegmueller,  professor 
an  der  Unlversitaet  Tuebingen.  Herder,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau;  B.  Herder,  St. 
Louis,  8°,  pp.  262.  $1.80. 

For  the  first  time  we  possess  a  scientific  study  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  cardinalitial  office.  Countless  volumes  have  been 
written  on  it  from  many  viewpoints,  but  none  has  so  happily 
pictured  the  genetic  process  by  which  was  formed  the  power- 
ful senate  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  a  theme  that  might 
tempt  any  historian,  whether  we  consider  the  multitude  of 
the  materials,  the  greatness  of  the  interests,  situations  and 
passions  involved,  the  deep  institutional  questions  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  or  the  dramatic  splendor  of  the  long  genesis 
affected  at  every  great  turn  in  the  world's  history  by  new  and 
unknown  influences,  that  now  hem  in,  now  mightily  develop 
the  activities  of  this  extraordinary  council  of  men.  No  story 
of  the  Amphictyons  or  the  Areopagus,  not  even  the  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  Republic,  can  so 
fascinate  the  student,  for  it  gathers  in  its  wide  sweep  all  in- 
terests,— spiritual,  temporal  and  mixed,  —  all  lands,  cultured  or 
barbarian,  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and  it  covers  as  long 
a  time  as  the  story  of  the  Papacy  itself. 

The  unbroken  self-consciousness  of  the  latter  institution 
finds  nowhere  so  vivid  and  tangible  an  expression  as  in  the 
history  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  at  once  its  official  coun- 
sellor and  its  executive  arm,  the  protector  of  its  permanent 
interests — its  eye,  hand,  and  brain.  We  recommend  this  ad- 
mirable study  to  our  readers.  It  is  based  on  the  Papal  regis- 
ters, not  only  of  Jaffe  and  his  later  editors,  and  of  Potthast,  but 
also  on  those  of  the  thirteenth  century  published  "by  the 
French  School  at  Rome  and  by  others.  The  labors  of  Phillips, 
Hinschius,  Hefele-Knoepfler,  Thiel,  Duchesne,  Gregorov5us, 
Denifle,  Fabre,  various  writers  in  the  second  edition  of  Wetwer 
and  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon,  and  the  results  of  a  number  of 
special  studies  on  matters  relative  to  the  main  issue,  have  been 
incorporated  into  this  work  with  a  patience  and  a  sagacity 
that  deserve  all  credit.  The  study  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  range  of  the  cardinalitial  activity  in  history,  and  the  rela- 
tive office  or  position  of  the  Cardinals.    The  first  part  is  again 
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subdivided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  in  detail 
of  the  development  of  the  Cardinalate,  sede  plena,  to  the 
death  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1303) ;  the  second  treats  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church,  sede  vacante,  within  the  same 
limits.  The  small  volume  of  the  study  ought  not  to  deceive 
the  reader,  for  it  leaves  untouched  scarcely  any  of  the  many 
questions,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  that  come  up  for  treat- 
ment, and  it  may  be  read  with  profit  as  an  extension  of  the 
History  of  the  Councils  by  Hefele,  as  a  preparation  to  Pas- 
tor's History  of  the  Popes,  or  as  a  historical  commentary  to 
certain  portions  of  the  "Corpus  Juris  Canonici." 


Jahrbuecher  der  Christlichen  KIrche  unter  dem  Kaiser  Theodosius  dem  Grossen. 

Versuch  eincr  Erncuerung  der  Annates  Ecclesiastic!  des  Baronius  f  uer  die  Jahre 
378-395,  von  Gerhard  Rauschen,  Doctor  der  Theologie  und  Philosophic,  Ober 
und  Religionslehrer  am  Kgl.  Gymnasium  zu  Bonn.  Herder,  Freiburg  1m 
Breisgau.   B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1897.   Pages  xvii-609  ;  $4.00. 

There  is  something  so  natural  and  satisfactory  in  the  annal- 
istic  form  of  history  that  men  return  to  it  with  pleasure,  even 
after  all  the  success  and  prestige  of  philosophical  and  in- 
stitutional history.  Take,  for  instance,  the  scholarly  "An- 
nals of  the  German  Empire,"  now  in  progress  of  execution, 
and  in  which  the  results  of  a  century  of  criticism  are  finally 
embodied.  Dr.  Rauschen  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  ' '  An- 
nals of  Baronius  for  the  years  378-395,  or  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  Great. ' '  To  begin  with,  the  events  of  each  year 
are  narrated  with  more  order  than  in  Baronius,  being  arranged 
under  eight  rubrics  :  emperors,  imperial  magistrates,  religious 
and  profane  legislation,  councils,  fathers  of  the  church,  promi- 
nent bishops  and  heretics.  Thus,  all  that  is  pertinent,  in  any 
year,  to  any  of  these  rubrics,  may  be  found  at  a  glance.  The 
period  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  church  history.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State,  the  codification  and  modification 
of  the  Roman  law,  the  gradual  suppression  of  paganism,  the  de- 
tails of  the  civil  service  of  the  empire,  the  chronology  of  the 
councils  and  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
are  very  grave  items  of  historical  study,  and  furnish  the  staple 
subjects  of  this  important  volume.  Besides  the  corrections 
and  additions  of  Pagi,  Tillemont,  Hefele,  and  other  critics  of 
Baronius,  Dr.  Rauschen  has  worked  into  this  volume  the  best 
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results  of  the  general  works  on  the  last  days  of  the  Western 
Empire,  like  Richter,  Gueldenpfennig,  and  Ilfland,  and  of 
special  studies  on  the  Christian  fathers  such  as  have  appeared 
from  Foerster  and  Ihm  on  St.  Ambrose,  Zoeckler  on  St.  Jerome, 
Ullmann  and  Draeseke  on  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Rade  on  St. 
Damasus,  Ribbeck  on  St.  Augustine,  and  several  others. 

The  criticism  of  Baronius  bears  really  on  the  sources  or 
authorities  used  by  the  great  annalist,  and  in  his  introduction 
Dr.  Rauschen  has  some  well-weighed  pages  on  these  authori- 
ties, notably  on  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  to  which 
must  be  added  his  remarks  on  the  heathen  writers  Zosimns  and 
Eunapius,  and  on  the  difficult  but  indispensable  Chronica 
Minora  (Fasti  Idatiani,  Anonymus  Cuspiniani,  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale,  etc.)  into  which,  during  the  fifth  century,  there  passed 
no  small  share  of  the  Imperial  Annals  of  Ravenna  now  lost 
to  us. 

Occasionally  the  annalistic  style  is  capable  of  much  warmth 
and  coloring  by  the  skilful  juxtaposition  of  facts  and  state- 
ments. The  revolt  of  Antioch  (pp.  255-266),  the  destruction 
of  the  Serapeum  at  Alexandria  (pp.  301-303),  the  massacre  of 
Theasalonica  (pp.  317-322),  are  examples  of  the  nervous  elo- 
quence to  which  the  annalist  may  at  times  arise. 

Within  this  brief  period  our  author  has  found  a  multitude 
of  nice  questions  of  chronology,  on  which  he  has  exercised  his 
critical  skill,  very  often  with  praiseworthy  success,  e.  g.,  the 
date  of  the  Council  of  Rome  in  378,  the  date  of  the  Peregrinatio 
Sylvia,  of  the  death  of  St.  Basil  the  Great.  From  the  Code 
of  Justinian  (xi.  7,  4)  he  draws  a  conclusive  proof  that  Illyri- 
cum  was  not  divided  into  East  and  West  in  379,  since  as  late  as 
386  it  was  all  under  one  jurisdiction.  Of  great  importance  to 
all  scientific  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  historians  are  his 
excursus  on  the  Creed  of  the  Mass,  which  he  does  not  admit 
to  be  identical  with  the  Creed  of  Constantinople  of  381,  on  the 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  papal  vicariate  of  Thessalonica,  on 
the  possible  Christianity  of  the  court  poet  Claudian,  and  on 
the  abolition  of  the  office  of  public  poenitentiarius  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  patriarch  Nectarius  (Socrates,  v.  19  ;  Sozomen, 
vii.,  16). 

No  teacher  of  early  Church  history  can  afford  to  be  with- 
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out  this  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  first  century 
of  triumphant  Christianity,  and  no  student  of  the  Fathers  can 
fail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  critical  treatment  of  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  in  the  lengthy 
study  of  the  latter  as  a  popular  preacher  (pp.  495-429,  565- 
574).  The  book,  with  its  future  continuations,  deserves  place 
in  every  public  or  private  library  that  finds  use  for  the  "  An- 
nals of  Baronius." 


Sainte  Clotilde.   Par  G.  Kurth ,  Professeur  a  l'Univereitd  de  Li6ge.  Victor  Lecoffre, 
Paris,  1897.    8°,  pp.  180. 

Professor  Kurth  has  given  us  in  this  charming  little  volume 
a  resume  of  what  can  be  known  with  moral  certainty  or  prob- 
ability concerning  the  life  of  Saint  Clotilde,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Clovis  whose  conversion  in  496  brought  to  the  support 
of  orthodox  Western  Christianity  the  prestige  of  the  victorious 
nation  of  the  Franks,  and  ended  the  supremacy  of  Gothic  and 
Burgundian  Arianism.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  at  once 
picturesque  and  clear,  and  the  author  has  understood  how  to 
fill  in  with  contemporary  portraits  and  sketches  the  numerous 
hiatus  that  the  life  of  this  interesting  saint  offers  us.  Surely 
no  one  was  better  able  to  undertake  the  life  of  Saint  Clotilde 
than  the  gifted  author  of  the  "  Histoire  Poetique  des  Mero- 
vingiens.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  such  continuators  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Franks  "  as  Fredegarius,  have  left  us  pictures 
of  Saint  Clotilde  that  were  only  too  evidently  based  on  legends 
of  pagan  barbarian  origin.  These  non-Christian  elements  in 
her  life  have  been  eliminated  by  the  sure  criticism  of  M.  Kurth, 
and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  task  not  unlike  the  cleaning 
of  a  palimpsest,  or  that  process  which  restores  to  us  on  one  day 
the  portrait  of  Dante  on  the  walls  of  the  Bargello,  and  on 
another  the  outline  of  some  noble  fresco  of  Giotto. 

The  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  "Les  Saints,"  brought 
out  by  Lecoffre,  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Henry 
Joly,  who  is  himself  to  write  for  the  series  a  volume  on  "The 
Psychology  of  the  Saints. ' '  The  collaborateurs  are  selected  from 
among  the  best  known  Catholic  savants  of  France,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  and  the  program  of  the  enterprise  sets  forth  with 
reason  that  "it  is  time  to  write  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  a 
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spirit  at  once  more  critical,  literary,  historical,  and  social  than 
has  hitherto  been  obtained.  Hence,  it  is  intended  to  present 
to  the  reader  saints  who  have  not  only  edified  the  faithful,  but 
have  also  exercised  a  visible  influence  on  civilization,  manners, 
ideas,  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  mere  group- 
ing of  these  narratives  would  tend  to  destroy  the  senseless 
prejudices  that  would  separate  the  best  things  in  humanity — 
religion  and  the  normal  evolution  of  our  nature — hold  useful 
activity  as  incompatible  with  the  profound  development  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  exaggerate  the  differences  (too  often  real, 
but  nowise  necessary),  that  distinguish  the  great  man  properly 
so-called  from  the  saint." 

These  are  the  ideas  of  the  Bollandists,  and  even  before  their 
time  were  forcibly  expressed  by  the  great  theologian  Melchior 
Canus,  and  by  the  humanist  and  educator  Ludovicus  VivSs. 


Saint  Augrustin.    Par  Ad.  Hatzfeld.     Paris:   Victor  Lecoffre,  1897. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  book  which  is  charm- 
ingly written  and  free  from  the  least  approach  to  exaggeration 
or  extravagance.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  the  author  is  not 
a  hero-worshipper  but  a  scholar  who  knows  the  value  of  facts 
and  desires  to  set  them  before  us  in  a  style  which  is  critical 
without  being  heavy,  pleasing  without  being  overdrawn  or 
fanciful.  The  life  of  St.  Augustine  is  one  that  the  Christian 
soul  shall  never  tire  of  knowing.  In  it  we  may  see  the  various 
phases  of  belief  realized  one  after  the  other  until  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth  rounds  out  a  character  that  was  as  restless 
as  a  bird  of  passage.  The  brilliancy  of  mind  which  marked 
off  the  young  African  from  his  compeers  ;  the  struggles  of  head 
and  heart  to  find  satisfactory  solutions  for  the  problem  of 
existence  in  Manicheanism  and  Neo-Platonism  ;  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day  when  the  first  light  of  Christian  truth  was  seen 
to  break  through  Paul's  epistles  ;  and  finally,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  rubbish  of  pagan  notions  and  a  career  of  evil  for 
the  yoke  that  is  sweet  and  the  burden  that  is  light,  endear  the 
name  of  Augustine  to  the  Christian,  who  sees  in  him  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  the  truth  of  God  accomplishes  in  a 
noble  soul.  The  author  bears  us  on  from  point  to  point  with 
unflagging  interest  and  guarantees  every  statement  which  he 
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makes  by  constant  reference  to  Augustine  himself  in  those 
many  writings  which  he  has  left  us  as  an  enduring  picture  of 
his  soul's  impressions.  The  first  ninety  pages  portray  the 
life  and  experiences  of  Augustine :  the  last  ninety  are  con. 
cemed  with  his  theology  and  philosophy.  An  extensive 
bibliography  closes  the  author's  work  on  his  illustrious  sub- 
ject and  acquaints  the  reader  with  many  standard  writings  in 
which,  if  he  be  so  inclined,  he  may  learn  more  of  the  philoso- 
pher, theologian,  bishop  and  Father  of  the  Church. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  volume.  Our  reasons  for  so 
doing  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Fenelon  :  "The  true 
means  of  making  a  portrait  which  shall  be  really  a  likeness  is 
to  depict  the  complete  man  :  to  put  him  before  the  eyes  of  the 
hearers,  as  he  spoke  and  as  he  labored.  In  recounting  the 
course  of  his  life,  it  is  quite  right  to  bring  into  the  foreground 
those  parts  of  it  in  which  his  natural  virtues,  as  the  graces 
bestowed  upon  him,  more  manifestly  appear ;  yet  something 
must  be  left  for  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  hearer  to  fix 
upon.  The  best  means  of  praising  a  saint  is  to  relate  his 
praiseworthy  actions.  It  is  this  which  bestows  solidity  and 
strength  to  a  eulogy ;  which  instructs  and  impresses  the 
hearer."  We  might  add  to  this :  avoid  extravagance  and 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  historical  sources.  All  this  the 
author  has  done,  most  creditably  producing  a  work  which  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  While  recommending  this 
life  of  Augustine,  we  wish  also  to  recall  to  mind  the  honored 
publishing-house  of  Lecoffre,  which  has  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  spread  of  Catholic  literature  and  which  is  continuing 
its  excellent  work  in  a  series  entitled  "  Les  Saints,"  of  which 
this  life  of  Saint  Augustine  is  a  most  praiseworthy  beginning. 


The  Life  of  Father  Charles  Perraud.  By  Augustin  Largent,  Priest  of  the  Oratory, 
Professor  of  Apologetics  at  Paris.  New  York  :  The  Cathedral  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 1896.   8°,  pp.  97. 

The  introduction  to  this  work,  written  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
tells  us  that  it  relates  the  "life  of  one  who  may  well  serve  as 
a  model  to  the  parish  priest,  the  pulpit  orator,  the  director  of 
souls,  the  leader  of  men."  Father  Charles  Perraud  (1831-1892), 
the  disciple  of  Pdre  Gatry  and  Lacordaire,  and  the  friend  of 
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Henry  Perreyve,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the 
Catholic  France  of  the  second  half  of  our  century.  As  preacher 
and  apologist  his  sermons  and  conferences  won  him  wide  re- 
nown. His  zeal  and  eloquence  made  him  favorably  known  to 
a  multitude  of  souls  outside  of  France  but  who  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  great  religious  currents  in  Catholicism  that  so 
habitually  rise  in  France,  to  spread  thence  over  the  whole 
world.  It  was  a  happy  thought  to  provide  by  an  English 
translation  a  wider  public  for  these  instructive  pages.  One  ex- 
cellent paragraph  we  copy  from  page  50:  "Charles  Perraud 
loved  men.  He  loved  by  preference  the  lowly,  the  poor,  those 
whom  the  juridical  language  of  Rome  called  disdainfully 
'humiliores.'  He  wished  to  make  it  evident  to  all  that  Chris- 
tianity, full  and  entire,  that  Catholicism,  whichhas  the  promises 
of  the  life  to  come,  has  also  those  of  the  life  that  is ;  that  Catho- 
licism is  the  essential  and  solid  foundation  of  individual  happi- 
ness and  social  prosperity ;  that  it  answers  to  all  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  reason  and  heart  of  men  ;  and  that  far  from 
impeding  progress,  it  helps  it  on  in  every  direction." 


English  Literature. 

Dumb  In  June.   By  Richard  Burton  ;  Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day,  1896. 

A  confirmed  habit  with  the  modern  critic  is  to  speak  of  a 
"poet's  place."  Now,  no  poet  has  any  place  outside  the 
hearts  he  has  taught  to  love  him  until  he  dies.  There  are  many 
hearts  that  love  Richard  Burton's  poetry,  and  his  little  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  them.  Whatever  Mr.  Burton' s  place  may 
eventually  be,  he  has  the  singing  gift,  the  quality  of  taste,  and, 
above  all,  insight  into  the  moods  of  the  mind  and  the  tenderest 
sympathy  with  men  and  nature.  "Dumb  in  June" — a  title 
which  is  inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  poet  who  is  so  de- 
lightfully articulate  in  all  seasons — names  the  book.  In  it 
Mr.  Burton  shows  how  musically  the  varied  ode  movement  may 
be  used.  He  spoils  some  fine  lines  by  "archaisms"  similar 
to  those  for  which  William  Morris's,  "  The  Earthly  Paradise," 
set  the  fashion.  1 '  Across  the  Fields  to  Anne ' '  will  always  give 
genuine  pleasure  to  those  who  have  trodden  the  footpaths  to 
Shottery  with  the  Shakespearean  glamour  upon  them.  ' 1  Of  One 
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Afflicted  with  Deafness,"  is  the  sweetest  and  most  touching 
poem  in  the  volume. 

"  Realists  "  and  "  Masks,"  fine  sonnets,  are  of  the  mind  and 
heart ;  he  reaches  the  fundamentals  in  life,  which  is  much  at  a 
time  when  the  poet  is  tempted  in  his  search  after  the  original, 
to  achieve  only  the  audacious.  "Dumb  in  June"  is  a  vital 
book.  Whether  Mr.  Burton  writes  another  or  not,  one  is 
enough  to  stamp  him  as  a  poet  of  high  talent. 

English  Prose.  Selections  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  writers,  and  Gen 
eral  Introductions  to  every  Period.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan,  1897. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  men  who  have  attained  a  mastery 
of  books  to  look  down  upon  the  compilers  of  "selections." 
And  it  is  natural  enough  for  compilers  to  take  their  work  less 
seriously  because  they  are  '  'only' '  compilers.  Neither  of  these 
positions  will  stand  the  test  of  reason  or  experience.  Thomas 
Humphrey  Ward's  "  English  Poets  "  is  of  unique  value  ;  it  is 
a  work  of  erudition,  taste,  and  intelligence,  and  Henry  Craik' s 
"  English  Prose  "  is  the  only  existing  companion  to  it. 

"English  Prose "  is  divided  into  five  volumes.  It  includes 
the  men  who  began  to  develop  our  language  and  the  men  who 
have  brought  it  near  to  perfection.  The  last  selection  is  from 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey,"  and  the 
pieces,  next  to  this  last,  are  from  that  over-wrought  stylist, 
Walter  Pater.  The  editor  shows  his  catholicity  by  his  choice 
of  specimens.  We  are  accustomed  to  have  the  editors  of  sim- 
ilar books  apologize  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  because  Sir  Walter 
was  never  almost  pedantic,  like  De  Quincey,  nor  exceedingly 
mannered,  like  Pater,  nor  somewhat  artificial,  like  Stevenson. 
It  is  common  to  sum  up  Sir  Walter's  defects  of  his  qualities 
by  saying  that  he  is  "no  stylist."  But  Mr.  Henry  Craik  is 
at  once  too  philosophical  and  too  broad-minded  to  eonfound 
style  with  the  scrupulous  care  for  style  merely  as  style.  The 
true  test  of  style  is  not  a  philological  test ;  it  is  a  test  of 
effectiveness.  The  main  question  is,  has  the  author  produced 
the  effect  he  intended  to  produce  %  It  is  not  a  scientific,  but  an 
artistic  question.  In  his  preface  to  the  fifth  volume,  the  edi- 
tor gives  an  illustration  of  this.  Speaking  of  Scott,  he  says  : 
7<ro 
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"It  is  rather  in  the  lighter  treatises  on  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, which  he  contributed  anonymously  to  reviews,  that  we 
look  for  his  best  writing,  and  they  leave  upon  us  a  far  higher 
impression  of  Scott's  power  as  a  writer  of  prose  than  do  his 
novels.  In  the  novels  our  interest  is  absorbed  by  qualities 
that  leave  us  little  attention  to  spare  for  style,  but  these 
articles,  poured  forth  so  easily,  owing  nothing  to  the  command 
ing  interest  of  drama  and  of  story,  without  the  variety  sup- 
plied by  dialect,  or  the  play  of  character  in  dialogue — show 
how  light  and  easy  was  Scott's  touch,  how  quickly  he  could 
command  interest,  and  they  explain  how  his  prose  writing  was 
prized  and  sought  for,  even  when  it  was  in  no  way  associated 
either  with  his  name  or  with  the  half-shadowed  personality 
which  he  chose  to  assume  in  connection  with  the  novels." 
Style  merely  as  style,  words  and  groups  of  words  were  not  used 
by  him,  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  probably  used  his  fragments 
after  careful  analysis.  Style  to  him  had  not  the  same  meaning 
as  it  had  to  Flaubert  and  Pater  and  Stevenson,  yet  to  him,  as 
the  editor  says,  "we  can  scarcely  deny  a  mastery  of  words." 
Mr.  Craik's  assistants  in  this  work  have  been  admirably  chosen, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  all  write  with  evident  understanding 
of  the  very  definite  plan  of  the  editor.  Saintsbury  treats  "  Sir 
John  Mandeville;"  Martin  Dobson,  "Goldsmith;"  Gosse, 
"  William  Camden ;"  Minto,  "Lord  Bacon  ;"  and  W.  J.  Cour- 
thope,  "Pope."  "English  Prose"  leaves  no  room  for  another 
volume  on  a  similar  plan.  We  trust  that  the  extracts  from 
Landor  may  revive  interest  in  his  "Imaginary  Conversations," 
not  at  present  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  and  we  have  only 
one  regret — that  no  piece  of  Congreve' s  excellent  prose  has  been 
given. 


The  Philosophy  of  Literature.  By  Cond<§  B.  Pallen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Pallen,  in  his  preface  to  the  series  of  lectures  arranged 
under  this  title,  says  "no  man  has  a  right  to  publish  unless 
he  has  a  reason  for  it,"  and  he  proves  his  belief  in  this  by 
uttering  with  all  his  force  old  truths  which  he  believes  need 
re-statement  in  a  new  way.  4 '  Literature  is  the  written  expres- 
sion of  man's  various  relations  to  the  universe  and  the  Creator," 
Dr.  Pallen  says,  and  on  this  definition  he  founds  the  main  part 
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of  his  thesis.  He  points  out  that  the  literature  of  decadence, 
reflecting  life  imperfectly,  must  be  null  since  it  does  not  accept 
this  definition.  "The  primal  relation  to  God  is  the  basis  of 
literature,  and  even  when  men  seem  f  urtherest  from  God,  none 
the  less  distinctly,  bat  more  darkly  and  awfully  does  the  shadow 
of  their  dependence  grow."  An  examination  of  the  literature 
of  naturalism — the  attempt  to  subordinate  even  art  to  the 
methods  of  Claude  Bernard — shows  how  true  Dr.  Pallen's 
statement  is  and  how  great  is  the  need  for  constant  emphasis 
upon  it.  It  is  stimulating  and  refreshing  to  hear  the  voice  of 
a  poet  raised  with  such  a  firm,  sure  sound  at  a  time  when, 
especially  among  the  most  acclaimed  of  the  moderns,  such  as 
Carducci  and  Swinburne,  Shelley  and  Byron — whose  renais- 
sance is  at  hand — poetry  is  of  the  mood  rather  than  the  in- 
tellect. Dr.  Pallen  founds  his  utterances,  when  he  seeks  to 
express  clearly  the  essence  of  things,  upon  Donoso  Cortes  and 
M.  Ernest  Hello,  with  whom  he  is  evidently  much  in  sympathy. 
He  leaves  no  room  for  the  doubt  that  permeates  so  many  works 
of  the  poets,  from  "  Hamlet"  to  "Le  Centaure."  "Cherchez- 
vous  les  dieux,  6  Macaire !  et  d'ou  sont  issus  les  hommes,  les 
animaux  et  les  principes  du  feu  universel  1"  cries  Maurice  de 
Guerin.  Dr.  Pallen  answers '  'from  Christ, ' '  to  whom  all  things 
looked  forward  from  the  beginning  and  to  whom  all  things  will 
look  backward  until  the  end.  But  he  speaks  to  a  world  which 
is  in  doubt  because  it  loves  the  sensations  and  effects  of  doubt — 
doubt  which  is  as  prismatic  as  the  tint  of  a  stagnant  pool. 
Dr.  Pallen's  prose  expression  is  very  unlike  his  poetical.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  somewhat  hard  and  unplastic  style  of 
this  book  comes  from  the  author  of  certain  lovely  sonnets  which 
had  vogue  not  so  long  ago  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It 
is  true  that  the  words  printed  here  were  written  to  be  spoken 
rather  than  read,  and  that  the  lecturer  addressed  himself  to  an 
audience  that  could  supply  much  that  was  unexpressed. 

Dr.  Pallen  traces  all  that  is  high  and  beautiful  back  to  Divine 
Love — Love  in  life  that,  as  he  has  said,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, — 

"  Gives  all  his  strength, 
And  stronger  grows  the  longer  he  may  live, 
Nor  can  he  weary  through  eternal  length 
Of  years  while  Love  to  Love  himself  may  give  ; 
For  Love  does  make  of  Love  Immortal  Hfe, 
And  weds  unto  himself  Eternity  for  wife." 
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Natural  Sciences. 

An  Introductory  Course  of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  with  explanatory  notes 
and  8toichiometrical  Problems.  By  Henry  P.  Talbot,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Pro- 
feasor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
New  York:  Macmlllan,  1897. 

It  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  onr  modern  text-books  to  pre- 
sent to  the  student  an  ever  increasing  quantity  of  matter,  far 
beyond  his  powers  of  healthy  assimilation  in  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  This  defect  has  been  recognized  by  a  few  authors 
in  recent  years,  and  several  text-books  have  been  produced 
which  deal  with  a  small  number  of  subjects  in  so  thorough  a 
manner  that  the  student  acquires  a  method  and  habit  of  study 
which  will  endure  and  enable  him  thereafter  to  be  his  own 
guide  in  kindred  lines  of  thought  and  work. 

Talbot's  Quantitive  Chemical  Analysis  is  just  such  a 
book.  Non  multa  sed  multum  is  its  motto.  The  subjects 
for  analysis,  though  few,  are  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  the 
best  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations, 
and  the  working  directions  and  explanations  are  so  complete 
and  concise  that  careful  attention  to  them  cannot  fail  to  inculcate 
that  accuracy  of  work  so  essential  to  scientific  habits.  Pro- 
fessor Talbot's  Quantitative  Analysis  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  work  in  analysis. 


A  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  of  Inorganic  Substances.  By 
Alfred  A.  Noyes,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Thtrd  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  New  York:  Mac- 
mlllan, 1897. 

This  book,  like  so  many  other  manuals  of  analytical  chem- 
istry, is  based  on  the  classic  work  of  Fresenius,  but  with  such 
modifications  as  long  experience  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  Ameri- 
can laboratories  have  suggested.  One  of  two  defects  common  to 
a  great  number  of  text-books  of  quantitative  analysis  is  the  tab- 
ulating of  "  schemes."  These,  though  they  give  the  student  a 
certain  amount  of  "analysis  made  easy",  still,  in  detecting  the 
common  elements  by  a  comparison  of  the  physical  properties  of 
solution  or  precipitates  obtained,  with  those  indicated  in  the 
tables,  are  of  very  doubtful  value,  if  not  positively  injurious 
as  a  factor  in  the  student's  education,  for  they  confine  the 
exercise  of  his  faculties  of  observation  within  very  narrow 
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limits,  and  form  an  imperfect  and  erroneous  notion  of  the 
science.  In  this  book  we  will  meet  with  a  number  of  tables, 
but  here  they  are  not  given  as  a  working  basis,  bnt  as  outlines 
to  the  work,  as  introductions  to  a  carefully  worked  out  and 
fully  detailed  method  of  procedure,  accompanied  by  copious 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  so  that  the  student  is  not  only 
taught  what  to  do,  or  what  modifications  varying  conditions 
necessitate,  but — what  is  of  a  greater  importance — he  learns 
why  he  does  so .  A  very  good  example  of  this  valuable  feature 
of  a  text-book  is  found  in  the  notes  on  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion— reaction  of  very  great  importance  in  analytical  chem- 
istry— which  precede  the  methods  for  the  separation  of  the 
metals  of  the  aluminum  and  iron  groups. 

The  changes  introduced  in  this  edition  under  notice  are 
such  as  have  been  suggested  by  recent  researches,  and  strengthen 
the  book  in  its  position  as  one  of  our  most  excellent  manuals 
of  qualitative  analysis. 


Miscellaneous. 

Manual  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Wijnkoop.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  Rev.  C.  Van  Den  Blssen.   London :  Luzac  &  Co.,  1897. 

Within  the  compass  of  152  octavo  pages,  the  author  of  this 
work  has  presented  a  fair  treatment  of  Hebrew  syntax.  The 
work  is  not  intended  to  be  an  original  or  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  this  complex  subject.  The  author  acknowledges  that  he 
has  utilized  what  others  have  written  on  the  subject ;  and  those 
who  are  already  familiar  with  Hebrew  syntax  will  find  little  in 
the  present  work  that  they  have  not  read  elsewhere.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  thoughtful  and  systematic ;  he 
treats  successively  the  noun,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  the  par- 
ticles, and  the  construction  of  sentences.  The  rabbinical  bias 
of  the  author  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  set  aside  all  the 
results  of  Textual  Criticism,  and  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  determined  by  the  Massorah. 
The  critical  study  of  this  text  has  made  much  progress  in  late 
years.  While  no  one  is  expected  to  accept  every  clever  and 
ingenious  emendation  that  a  commentator  may  see  fit  to  sug- 
gest, yet  all  Hebrew  scholars  of  merit  admit  that  certain  pas- 
gases  of  the  Massoretic  text  are  corrupt,  and  in  consequence 
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they  sanction  some  correction.  Heretofore  the  attempt  was 
made  to  explain  the  faulty  construction  of  these  passages  by 
formulating  special  rules  of  syntax.  But  now,  with  the  cor- 
rected readings,  Hebrew  syntax  has  been  simplified  in  a  large 
measure.  The  author  of  the  present  manual,  holding  to  the 
traditional  reading  of  the  text,  has,  as  a  consequence,  inter- 
spersed his  book  with  many  useless  rules.  To  select  an  in- 
stance of  this,  see  on  pages  11  and  12  of  his  book,  the  explana- 
tion given  for  the  Massoretic  reading  of  I.  Samuel  9,  24. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  work  are  its  clearness  and  concise- 
ness. The  rules  and  explanations  are  intelligible  at  first  read- 
ing. He  displays  rare  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  quotations 
from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  English  reads  so  smoothly  that 
one  would  not  suspect  that  it  was  a  translation.  The  manual 
is  fitted  to  give  the  beginner  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
structural  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  will  serve  as  a 
good  introduction  to  more  exhaustive  and  more  critical  treatises. 


Leprosy  and  the  Charity  of  the  Church.    By  Rev.  L.  W.  Mulhane.  Chicago :  D. 
H.  McBride  &  Co. ,  1896.   8°,  pp.  155. 

This  iB  a  popular  but  very  touching  historical  account  of 
the  dread  scourge  of  leprosy  in  ancient  times,  the  middle  ages, 
and  in  our  own  day.  The  origin  and  medical  treatment  are 
briefly  touched  on,  while  the  care  of  lepers,  notably  by  Catho- 
lic religious,  men  and  women,  is  dwelt  on  in  detail.  And 
rightly,  for  this  supreme  self-sacrifice  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  true  Church,  which  has  not  waited 
on  the  slow  progress  of  medical  science  or  philanthropy  to  pity 
or  care  for  the  most  abandoned  and  repulsive  of  mankind. 


What  Christ  Revealed.    By  Rev.  L.  Jouin,  8.  J.,  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y. 

The  object  of  this  little  brochure  of  about  100  small  octavo 
pages  is  accurately  set  forth  in  the  preface  as  "a  brief  but 
reasoned  exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  which  consti- 
tute the  faith  of  a  Catholic.  It  will  be  of  use  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  are  given  at  missions,  and  will  serve  as  a  text-book 
for  colleges  and  academies."  It  contains  an  outline  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  herself,  the  articles  of  the 
Creed  and  the  Sacraments. 
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Le  Travail  des  Couturieres  en  Chambreetsareglementation  par  Hector  Lambrechts. 
Bruxelles  :  Socie^  Beige  de  Librairie,  1807,  brochure,  pp.  110. 

M.  Lambrechts  bases  his  very  instructive  study  on  the 
"sweating  system"  on  the  article  of  M.  Levasseur,  "Le  Sweat- 
ing System  aux  Etats  TJnis  (Revue  d'J&conomie  Politique,  Sep- 
tember-October, 1896).  In  three  chapters  he  examines  the 
abuses  and  dangers  of  this  system,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  female 
workers,  the  remedies,  general  and  special  reforms,  and  the 
proper  sanctions  of  any  effective  legislation.  The  author  is 
clearly  au  courant  of  all  the  latest  and  best  literature  of  the 
question,  and  we  commend  this  comparative  study  of  the  cruel 
sweating  system  of  to-day  to  the  attention  of  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  questions  of  sociology. 


Three  Dialogues  on  Pulpit  Eloquence.  By  F6n61on,  translated  and  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  modern  writers,  with  an  introductory  essay ,  by  Samuel  J.  Eales, 
M.  A.,  D.  C.  L. ,  Vicar  of  Hanfleld,  Kent.  London  :  Thomas  Baker  ;  Phila- 
delphia :  John  J.  McVey,  1807.   8°,  pp.  174. 

The  Three  Dialogues  of  Fenelon  on  Pulpit  Eloquence  re- 
main forever  a  classic  of  unapproachable  merit.  They  were 
written  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  priests  and  seminarians 
of  Cambrai,  and  so  wear  a  unique  air  of  paternal  earnestness, 
shrewd  and  accurate  observation  of  clerical  manners  and  foi- 
bles, and  abundant  learning  applied  to  the  specific  task  of  per- 
fecting the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  delivery  of  the  preacher. 
They  deal  with  false  art  and  brilliancy  in  the  pulpit ;  with  the 
object  and  nature  of  eloquence  in  general ;  the  necessity  of 
proving,  portraying  and  interesting ;  with  the  principles  of 
oratory,  the  method  of  learning  and  the  manners  of  construct- 
ing sermons  ;  with  the -use  of  Scripture  and  the  right  method 
of  explaining  it ;  with  the  substance  of  preaching,  the  proper 
use  of  the  Fathers,  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  history,  and  the 
like.  Scattered  throughout  the  little  volume  are  admirable 
pen- pictures  of  the  ancient  orators,  their  strength  and  their 
weaknesses,  gem-like  character-sketches  of  the  great  Christian 
preachers,  and  profound  observations  on  ecclesiastical  life  and 
habits  that  possess  the  double  charm  of  truth  and  piquancy. 
The  translator  has  done  his  task  well,  save  for  a  slipshod  sen- 
tence here  and  there,  and  in  the  foot- notes  he  has  added  many 
pertinent  illustrations  from  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  the 
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pulpit,  for  which  every  reader  will  be  thankful  to  him .  Would 
that  we  could  put  into  the  hands  of  every  aspirant  to  the 
priesthood  this  golden  booklet,  in  which  there  are  mirrored 
the  tender  mystic  spirit  of  the  great  theologian,  the  fatherly 
love  of  the  zealous  archbishop,  the  veneration  for  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  ancient  classics  that  make  the  author  of  Tele- 
machus  so  unique  and  influential  an  educator ! 


Immortelles  of  Catholic  Colombian  Literature.  Compiled  from  the  works  of  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Women  Writers  by  the  TJrsuHnes  of  New  York  (illustrated). 
Chicago  :  D.  H.  McBride,  1807.   8°,  pp.  635. 

A  very  useful  compilation  from  the  writings  of  some  sixty 
American  Catholic  women.  It  brings  before  us  new  and  old, 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  pages  of  a  literary  character,  and 
makes  a  large  volume  of  useful  selections  from  modern 
English  prose  and  poetry.  We  commend  to  imitation  the  in- 
dustry and  the  taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ursuline  community, 
and  bespeak  a  large  sale  for  the  book,  which  is  well  printed 
and  artistically  bound. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Acknowledgment  under  this  rubric  does  not  preclude 
further  notice. 

Style  in  Composition,  Advice  to  Young  Writers,  by  William 
Poland,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis  University.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
1896 ;  8°,  pp.  25.    15  cents. 

Formules  Utiles  d'Arpentage  et  de  Mesurage  des  Corps,  par 
le  R.  P.  Laurent  McCarthy.  Bruzelles,  Societe  Beige  de 
Librairie,  1897 ;  8°,  pp.  21. 

The  Catholic  Library,  New  York,  Charles  Wildermann,  1897; 
ten  volumes  (16mo.)  of  short  stories. 

La  Primaute  de  St.  Joseph  d'apres  l'episcopat  Catholique  et 
la  theologie,  par  C.  M.  professeur  de  theologie,  Victor 
Lecoffre,  Paris,  1896 ;  pp.  513. 

Die  Chorgesaenge  im  Buche  der  Psalmen.  Ihre  Existenz  und 
ihre  form  nachgewiesen  von  J.  K.  Zenner,  S.  J.,  in  Zwei 
Theilen.  Erster  Theil.  Prolegomena,  Uebersetzung,  und 
Erlaeuteurungen,  mit  einem  Titelbild  :  Die  Saengerriegen 
des  ersten  Tempels  nach  Kosmas  Indicopleustes.  Zweiter 
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Theil.,  Texte,  Freiburg  im  Brisgau,  Herder ;  B.  Herder, 
St.  Louis,  1897. 

La  Predication,  Grands  Maitres  et  Grandes  Lois,  par  le  B.  P. 
G.  Longhaye,  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus,  2*me  edition. 
Paris :  Victor  Retaux,  1897  ;  8°,  pp.  553. 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  ;  "What  it  is  ;  What  it  demands  ; 
What  it  gives.  By  Rev.  Pierre  Suau,  S.  J.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Marie  Clotilde  Redfern.  Philadel- 
phia.   H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.,  1897  ;  12mo.,  pp.  131. 
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A  Recalculation  of  the  Atomic  Weights,  by  Frank  Wigglesworth 
Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  Part  V.,  Con- 
stants of  Nature,  from  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collection. — 
Professor  Clarke  has  given  us  a  remarkable  compendium  of  all 
the  atomic  weight  work  hitherto  accomplished,  with  a  most 
painstaking  and  careful  criticism.  Many  chemists  will,  un- 
doubtedly, take  exception  to  some  details.  To  quote  from  the 
introduction :  "In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  two  chem- 
ists, working  independently,  would  handle  all  the  data  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  or  combine  them  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
final  results."  But  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  great 
value  of  the  book,  which  is  very  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  so  far  attempted,  displaying,  as  it  does,  very  great  skill 
in  the  treatment  and  arrangement  of  the  matter.  The  utmost 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  detail,  and  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  confidence  may  be  felt  in  using  its  statements.  The 
amount  of  labor  required  in  making  and  verifying  the  calcu- 
lations has  been  very  great,  and  might  well  appall  any  author, 
but  Professor  Clarke  does  not  recognize  such  difficulties  in  his 
chosen  field.  Of  course,  the  work  has  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  being  up  to  date,  and  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  the 
standard  reference  in  this  field.  The  author  himself  sees  most 
clearly  its  greatest  value,  as  evidenced  in  another  quotation 
from  the  introduction :  "The  data  have  been  brought  together 
and  reduced  to  common  standards,  and  for  each  series  of  figures 
the  probable  error  has  been  determined.  Therefore,  however 
much  my  methods  of  combination  may  be  criticised,  I  feel  that 
my  labors  will  have  been  useful.  The  ground  is  cleared,  in  a 
measure,  for  future  experiments ;  it  is  possible  to  see  more 
distinctly  what  remains  to  be  done  ;  some  clues  are  furnished 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  series  of  results. ' '  In  spite 
of  the  unusually  increased  activity  in  this  field,  within  the  last 
decade,  the  present  work  but  more  clearly  emphasizes  the  im- 
mense amount  yet  to  be  done. 
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A  Novel  Method  of  Quarrying  is  reported  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  England.  Instead  of  nsing  high-power  explosives 
for  the  separation  of  the  material,  the  expansive  force  devel- 
oped, when  lime  is  converted  into  calcium  hydrate,  is  made 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  lime  is  formed  into  bars  of 
convenient  length,  with  a  diameter  of  about  70  m.  m.,  about 
an  iron  core  and  under  a  pressure  of  about  40,000  K.  G.  The 
iron  core  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  longitudinal  slit  and  a 
number  of  perforations.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  suitable 
cartridge  bag  of  canvas.  The  method  of  using  the  apparatus 
is  quite  as  simple.  The  cartridge  is  introduced  into  the  hole 
drilled  to  receive  it,  and  is  closely  packed  in  with  clay. 
Water  is  then  pumped  into  the  core.  The  lime  expands  with 
great  force,  pressures  of  250  atmospheres  being  reported.  The 
method  is  said  to  be  cheap,  and  has  a  great  advantage  in 
being  safe. 

Injuries  from  the  Use  of  X-Rays  have  been  reported  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  and  one  of  especial  interest  is  described  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Gilchrist  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Bulletin.  The  patient  was  an  exhibitor  of  apparatus  for 
photographing  by  means  of  cathode  rays,  and  frequently  exposed 
his  own  hand.  In  about  three  weeks  the  skin  began  to  redden 
and  puff  up,  resembling  sun-burn,  as  in  the  other  cases  hitherto 
reported.  Soon  the  inflammation  became  much  augmented, 
accompanied  by  severe  throbbing  and  aching.  The  skin  dark- 
ened, dried,  cracked,  and  gradually  peeled  off,  making  way 
for  new  skin.  A  feature  of  this  case  not  noted  in  the  ones 
hitherto  reported  was  a  remarkable  swelling  of  the  bones, 
especially  at  the  joints.  They  were  very  painful  and  sore  to 
the  touch.  The  sense  of  touch  was  seriously  impaired  and 
voluntary  motion  was  lost  for  some  weeks.  Objects  could  not 
be  picked  up  by  the  injured  hand,  unaided,  and  could  be  held 
with  but  slight  force.  The  nails  gradually  fell  out,  making 
way  for  new  ones.  The  inflammation  disappeared  gradually 
and  the  injured  member  is  approaching  a  normal  condition. 
It  would  seem  that  some  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  working 
with  these  rays,  especially  after  a  prolonged  exposure.  The 
value  of  the  method  in  making  a  diagnosis,  etc.,  seems  hardly 
to  be  affected,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Gilchrist :  "I  do  not  think 
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that  the  possibility  of  injury  ought  to  deter  one  from  using 
these  wonderful  rays  in  surgical  work,  because  only  a  few  have 
been  affected  out  of  thousands  who  have  been  exposed  to  them. 
By  keeping  some  distance  away  from  the  rays,  injurious  effects 
will  hardly  follow  their  use." 

Immunity  from  Stints.—  In  a  recent  communication  to  Nature, 
Dawson  Williams  calls  attention  to  some  curious  phenomena 
attending  insect  stings.  As  has  been  previously  noted,  after 
a  certain  number  of  stings  from  bees  have  been  suffered,  com- 
parative immunity  is  attained.  This  appears  to  be  the  case, 
also,  with  an  insect  known  as  the  myg,  in  Norway,  and  called 
a  gnat  in  England,  which  resemble  much  the  mosquito.  The 
sensibility  of  different  persons  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect 
vary  much  with  the  individual,  yet  the  fact  of  gradual  immu- 
nity seems  to  be  well  established.  Old  residents  suffer  less 
than  strangers.  A  curious  periodicity  in  the  symptoms  which 
attend  the  sting  is  noticed,  and  the  symptoms  themselves  care- 
fully described.  There  is  a  small  pimple-like  mark,  which 
itches  intensely  and  is  very  sensitive  to  heat,  and  painful  sen- 
sations, although  dulled  to  the  ordinary  sensations  of  touch. 
These  symptoms  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  but  reappear  again 
in  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  recurrance  and  disappearance 
being  repeated  four  or  five  times.  Mr.  Williams  suggests  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  sting,  whether  toxic 
or  due  to  a  microbe. 

Photography  in  Colors  is  a  problem  which  has  commanded 
much  research  since  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  with  varying 
success.  Since  1860  several  processes  have  been  announced, 
the  success  of  which  have  been  vouched  for  by  competent  author- 
ities, but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  become  so  prominent  as  to 
make  colored  photographs  common  property.  In  the  year  just 
mentioned,  E.  Becquerel  prepared  daguerreotpye  plates  by  coat- 
ing them  with  subchloride  of  silver,  which  yielded  good  colored 
impressions.  Poiteven  modified  the  method  by  substituting 
paper  for  the  silver  plate  used  by  Becquerel.  Unfortunately, 
in  spite  of  the  investigations  of  Becquerel,  Poiteven,  Zenker, 
and  many  others,  no  means  of  fixing  these  images  has  been 
discovered.    While  they  will  persist  indefinitely  in  the  dark, 
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exposure  to  the  light,  by  its  continued  action  on  the  silver 
salt,  utterly  destroys  it. 

In  1869,  Ch.  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Huron,  independently,  in 
France,  and  Baron  Bonstettin  in  Germany,  devised  a  process 
which  may  be  briefly  described  thus :  Three  separate  colorless 
negatives  of  the  object  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  but  let- 
ting the  light  come  through  colored  screens.  From  these  neg- 
atives three  positives  are  prepared  which  are  colored  with  ap- 
propriate dyes,  and  then  by  superposition  give  the  desired 
colored  image.  Professor  Joly  has  improved  the  method  so  as 
to  obtain  all  three  of  the  images  on  the  same  plate.  These 
colors  are  not,  however,  truly  photographed,  and  a  large  de- 
gree of  arbitrariness  enters  into  the  selection  of  the  dyes. 

Professor  G.  Lippmann,  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Chemical 
News,  haB  been  describing  the  method  devised  by  himself  and 
first  announced  in  1891.  It  is  based  upon  the  well-known  phe- 
nomena of  the  interference  of  waves  of  light  meeting  in  oppo- 
site phases,  the  results  of  which  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
colored  images  on  soap-bubbles,  Newton's  rings,  etc.  A  trans- 
parent film  of  any  kind  made  from  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide 
of  silver,  contained  in  a  substratum  of  albumen,  collodion,  or 
gelatine,  is  placed  in  the  camera  slide,  and  a  mirror  is  formed 
behind  it  and  in  contact  with  the  film  by  allowing  mercury  to 
run  in  from  a  small  reservoir  connected  with  the  slide  by  a 
rubber  tube.  After  the  exposure  the  mercury  is  withdrawn  by 
lowering  the  reservoir,  the  plate  removed  and  developed  and 
fixed  with  cyanide  or  bromide  of  potassium.  Nothing  of  the 
usual  technique  of  photography  is  changed  excepting  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mirror,  which  reflecting  back  the  light  form- 
ing through  the  film,  produces  interference,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  wave  lengths,  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  the 
silver  in  a  stratified  form.  The  appearance  of  color  is  due  to 
this  definite  stratification,  but  a  detailed  technical  explanation 
cannot  appropriately  be  undertaken  here. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  have  been  announced  two  more 
methods.  M.  Villandieu-Chassagne  is  the  inventor  of  a  pro- 
cess which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Cros,  du  Huron, 
and  Bonstettin  as  modified  by  Joly.  Therefore,  our  caption 
may  be  misleading  in  this  sense,  that  the  colors  can  not  be 
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said  to  be  photographed  themselves,  at  least  directly,  for  they 
are  obtained  by  treating  a  properly  prepared  plate  with  cer- 
tain solutions  of  a  secret  composition,  when  the  colors  are 
brought  out. 

A  negative  is  produced  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  plate 
specially  prepared  by  M.  Chassagne.  A  print  is  then  ob- 
tained, either  on  glass  or  on  paper  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
This  print,  which  so  far  exhibits  no  trace  of  color,  is  then 
treated  successively  in  baths  of  blue,  green,  and  red  solutions, 
when  the  various  gradations  of  color  and  hue  are  imparted  to 
the  print,  by  what  is  described  as  elective  absorption.  The 
composition  of  the  four  solutions,  wherein  the  success  of  the 
process  lies,  is  still  withheld  by  the  inventor.  Sir  H.  Trueman 
Wood,  of  King' 8  College,  England,  in  the  laboratory  of  that 
institution,  not  only  witnessed  several  trials  of  the  method  by 
M.  Chassagne,  but  actually  carried  out  the  entire  operation 
himself,  excepting  the  preparation  of  the  solutions,  and 
vouches  for  its  success  and  reliability,  as  have  other  witnesses. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  process  may  be  speedily  patented 
and  the  details  given  to  the  scientific  world. 

But  even  more  wonderful,  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  credited, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Bennetto  in  England.  His  method  is  also, 
as  yet,  a  secret.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  photographs  can  be 
taken,  with  an  exposure  of  sixteen  seconds,  of  any  or  all  com- 
binations of  colors,  and  printed  directly  upon  paper  or  plate 
without  washing  with  colored  solutions  or  the  use  of  any  aux- 
iliary apparatus.  As  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
method,  we  quote  from  a  notice  in  a  recent  issue  of  Nature: 
"  Perhaps  the  picture  which  best  illustrated  the  capabilities 
of  the  process  was  one  of  a  champagne  bottle  standing  on  a 
white  table  cloth,  and  surrounded  with  various  fruits.  Here 
there  were  three  or  four  whites,  which  were  all  distinguish- 
able, but  which  it  would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  any  artist 
to  represent  by  painting.  The  gold  foil  on  the  bottle  was 
exactly  rendered,  and  it  was  possible  to  tell  that  it  was  full  by 
the  gleam  of  the  liquid." 

Here  again  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  the  apparent 
necessity  for  secrecy,  to  procure  patent  rights  to  the  discoverer, 
the  world  cannot  be  put  in  possession  of  the  details  by  which 
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these  wonderful  results  are  produced,  details  which,  in  them- 
selves, must  rival  in  interest  the  effects  through  them  obtained. 

Earliest  Record  of  Arctic  Plants.— The  only  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  botanical  research  which,  during  the 
last  year,  having  been  published  in  an  American  journal,  was 
at  once  reprinted  in  Europe,  was  Mr.  Theodore  Holm's 
"Earliest  Record  of  Arctic  Plants."  Mr.  Holm  introduces 
his  paper  by  the  following  graceful  tribute  to  the  Department 
of  Botany  of  the  Catholic  University,  showing  that  it  was 
here  that  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  so  long  unknown, 
and  enabled  to  complete  so  valuable  a  contribution  : 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  our  earliest  knowl- 
edge of  the  arctic  flora  is  not  of  recent  date.  The  invaluable 
botanical  library  which  Dr.  Greene  has  accumulated,  and 
which  is  now  located  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  contains  a  vast  number  of  rare  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  books,  which  are  truly  a  great  boon  to  the 
working  botanist.  It  was  in  this  library  that  Dr.  Greene 
showed  me  a  short  chapter  in  Ray's  Historia  Plantarum  Qen- 
eralis,  wherein  are  enumerated  and  described  some  plants  col- 
lected in  Spitzbergen  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago." 

Mr.  Holm,  one  of  the  botanists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  specialist  in  Arctic  European  botany,  and  a 
frequent  student-visitor  at  the  University.  His  new-old  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Arctic  botany  appears  to  have  come 
as  a  surprise  to  specialists  in  that  line  abroad.  The  paper  was 
issued  in  the  first  place  by  the  Biological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, in  June  last,  but  was  at  once  copied,  with  a  most  compli- 
mentary editorial  preface,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany. 

A  library  which  furnishes  material  for  such  contributions 
to  knowledge  is,  in  itself,  doing  university  work  of  the  first 
order. 
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"  Let  there  be  progress,  therefore ;  a  widespread  and  eager 
progress  in  every  oentury  and  epoch,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  general  body,  of  every  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Church; 
a  progress  in  intelligence,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  always 
within  their  natural  limits  and  without  sacrifice  of  the  identity 
of  Cathollo  teaching,  feeling  and  opinion."— 8t.  Vinobnt  ot 
Lerins,  Commrmit,  e.  6. 
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1.  Sources  (translations). 
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Charles  db  Harlez— Avesta,  livre  sacr6  du  Zoroastrisme,  traduit  du  texte 
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(Khorda  Avesta).   Paris,  1892. 
Vol.  III.  Origines  de  la  literature  et  de  la  religion  Zoroastriennes. 
Appendice  a  la  traduction  de  1' Avesta  (fragments  des  nasks  perdus 
et  index).   Paris,  1883. 
L.  H.  Mills — A  Study  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrlan  Gathas  with  Texts  and 
Translations.   Leipzig-Oxford,  1892-4. 

b.  Pahlavi  Literature. 

Pahlavi  Texts,  translated  by  E.  W.  West : 

Part    I.   Bundahish,  Bahraan  Yasht,  and  Shayast-la-Shayast.  Ox- 
ford, 1880. 

•This  list  does  not  aim  at  being;  exhaustive. 
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Part  II.    Dadistan-t  Dinlk,  and  the  Epistles  of  Manushkhihar.  Ox- 
ford, 1882. 

Part  III.    Dina-i   Mainog-i  Khlrad,   Sikand-Gumanik  Vigar,  and 

Saddar.   Oxford,  1885. 
Part  IV.    Contents  of  the  Nasks.   Oxford,  1892. 

These  four  parts  form  volumes  V,  XVIII,  XXIV,  and  XXXVII  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

2.  Works  for  General  Reference. 

Introductions  to  the  versions  just  cited. 

Martin  Hadg — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  "Writings,  and  Religion 

of  the  Pawees.   2d  Ed.,  London,  1878. 
William  Geigeb— The  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians  in  Ancient 

Times  (Trans.),  2  vols.   Oxford,  1885-"87. 
W.  D.  Whitnet— Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Series  I.   New  York, 

1878.   Ch.  VI. 

George  Rawlinbon— The  Five  Great  Monarchies.  London,  1878.  (Media, 
ch.  IV). 

Z.  A.  Raoozin— The  Story  of  the  Nations.   Media.   New  York,  1891. 
Charles  de  Harlez — Etudes  Avestiques.   Paris,  1887. 

Les  Origines  du  Zoroastrisme,  2  vols.  Paris,  1879-80. 
James  Darmbbteter — Ormazd  et  Ahriman.   Paris,  1877!! 

Etudes  Iraniennes,  2  vols.    Paris,  1883. 
Francois  Lenormant— Histoire  anclenne  de  l'Orient.     Puris.   1 887. 

Vol.  V,  livre  VII,  ch.  I. 
Friedrich  Spiegel— Eranische  Alterthumskunde,  3  vols.    Leipzig,  1873. 
C.  de  la  Saussate— ReliglOMgeschichte,  Freiburg,  1849.   Vol.  II. 
C.  P.  Tielb— Kompendium  der  Religlonsgeschichte.   Prenzlau,  1887. 

3.  Authors  Treating  of  the  Relations  of  Judaism  to  Zoroastrianism  : 

Max  MGller—  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  N.  Y.,  1887.  Vol.  I, 
ch.  VII. 

Max  Muller — Theosophy,  or  Psychological  Religion  (Gilford  Lectures 

for  1892).    London  and  N.  Y.,  1898.   Ch.  II. 
T.  K.  Chetnb— The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1889.  London,  1891.  Lect. 

VI  and  VIII. 

T.  E.  Chetne— "  On  the  Possible  Zoroastrian  Influences  on  the  Religion 
of  Israel."   Expository  Times,  June-August,  1891. 

H.  Ewald— The  Old  and  New  Testament  (Trans.).  Edinburg,  1888.  p. 
72-8. 

A.  Kuenen — The  Religion  of  Israel  (TTans.).  London,  1875.  Vol.  Ill, 
ch.  IX. 

A.  Kohut— "  The  Zend-Avesta  and  Genesis  I-XI."  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1890. 
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C.  db  Hablkz — A  vesta,  p.  ccv  seq. 

C.  db  Harlbz— "  La  Bible  et  l'Avesta."   Revue  Biblique,  April,  1896. 
J.  Van  den  Ghetn,  S.  J.— "L'Avestisme  et  le  Judaisme."    Revue  des 

Religions,  1889,  p.  193  seq. 
J.  Darmestbteb— Zend-Avesta.   Vol.  Ill,  p.  LVII  seq. 
M.  Bbeal  —  Melanges  de  mythologie  et  de  linguistique.    Paris,  1877, 

p.  123  seq. 

Fb.  Spibgbl— Vol.  I,  p.  446  seq.  of  work  cited  above. 
A.  Kohdt— Uber  die  judische  Angelologie  und  Damonologie  in  ihrer 
Abhangigkeit  vom  Parsismus.    Leipzig,  1866. 


The  translation  of  the  Avesta  which  appeared  in  the  years 
1852-63  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Iranian  scholar,  Friedrich 
Spiegel,  awakened  on  all  sides  a  keen  interest  in  the  ancient 
religion  of  Zoroaster. 1  Scholars  engaged  in  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  turned  their  eyes  eagerly  to  this  new  field 
of  investigation  and  sought  out  diligently  the  development  of 
ancient  myths  and  the  parallel  forms  of  religious  belief  and 
practice.  Prom  the  very  first  they  did  not  fail  to  remark  the 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  the  religious 
system  of  the  Avesta  and  that  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrines 
touching  belief  in  angels,  demons,  and  the  future  life  offered 
the  closest  analogy.  And  as  these  elements  seemed  to  have 
the  merit  of  priority  in  the  Avesta,  and  only  in  the  later  parts 
of  the  Bible  to  receive  explicit  recognition,  it  was  generally 
concluded  by  non-Catholic  scholars  that  their  presence  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism. 

One  of  the  first  to  give  expression  to  this  conclusion  was  a 
scholar  of  Jewish  descent,  Alexander  Kohut,  who  published 
at  Leipsic,  in  1866,  a  small  pamphlet2  in  which  he  sought  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  angels  and  demons  to 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Similar  views  were  expressed 
by  Breal3  and  many  others,  and  soon  became  part  of  the  ac- 
cepted opinions  of  less  conservative  scholars. 


•The  more  correct,  but  lees  popular,  name  Is  Zarathushtra. 

*"  I'ber  die  judische  Angelologi*  und  Damonologie  in  ibrer  Abhangigkeit  vom  Parsis- 
mus." 

•"  Melanges  de  my  tbologie  et  de  linguistique."  Paris,  1877.  pp.  123-126. 
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The  notion  that  the  Jewish  religion  (and  consequently  the 
Christian)  is  indebted  to  the  religion  of  the  Avesta  for  its  doc- 
trines on  angels,  demons,  and  the  future  life  has  held  its  own 
down  to  the  present  day.  While  some  scholars  like  Ewald1 
and  Cheyne2  hold  that  the  development,  but  not  the  origin  of 
these  doctrines,  was  dependent  on  Zoroastrian  influences,  a 
far  greater  number  speak  of  their  derivation  from  Zoroastrian- 
ism  as  of  an  established  truth. 8 

The  "New  World"  of  March,  1895,  contains  two  inde- 
pendent expressions  of  this  latter  view.  In  his  article  en- 
titled "The  Devil,"  Dr.  Charles  C.  Everett  says:  "It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  Jews  received  from  the  Parsees 
during  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  the  questionable  gift  of  the 
devil."4  And  a  few  pages  further  on,  Dr.  L.  H.  Mills,  the 
eminent  Iranian  scholar,  says :  "The  entire  mass  of  hagiology, 
demonology  and  perhaps  of  minute  ceremonial  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean,  came  in  upon  the  Jews  from  the 
Persian  theology,  and  with  them  came  a  strong  assertion  of 
those  doctrines  of  resurrection,  immortality  and  Paradise  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Satan,  judgment  and  Hell  on  the  other, 
which  slowly  drove  the  old  Sadducean  simplicity  to  its 
extinction. 6 

In  a  previous  article,  "  Zoroaster  and  the  Bible,"  published 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  January,  1894,  he  drew  out  a 
detailed  comparison  between  the  Avesta  and  the  Bible,  and 
concluded  that  while  the  Scriptures  far  surpass  the  Avesta  in 
grandeur  and  religious  fervor,  still  the  "religion  of  the  Mazda- 
worshippers  was  useful  in  giving  point  and  body  to  many  loose 
conceptions  among  the  Jewish  religious  teachers,  and  in  intro- 
ducing many  ideas  which  were  entirely  new,  while  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  immortality  and  resurrection,  the  most  important 
of  all,  it  positively  determined  belief."6 

•"  Old  and  New  Testament  Theology,"  Edinburgh,  1888,  pp.  73-78.  ~ 

•Bampton  Lectures,  1889,  London,  1891,  pp.  268-278  and  390402.  Cf.  Kuenen,  "  Religion 
of  Israel,"  London,  1875,  11, 188. 

•Compare  the  more  guarded  statement  of  de  la  Saussaye,  Kellgionsgesohtchte  II,  p.  2,  with 
the  words  of  Tiele,  Komp.  der  Religionsgeschiohte,  pp.  100  and  197.  Cf .  also  Bellang<i  "Le 
Judalsme  et  l'hlstolre  du  peuple  Julf,"  pp.  281-282.  The  Jewish  religion,  he  says,  is  "  constam- 
mentimitatrioe  de  la  persane." 

♦p.  1L 

•'•The  God  of  Zoroaster,"  New  World, '95.  p.  51.  Of.  his  Introd.  to  the  Gathas  d  xlvL  in 
S.  B.  B.  XXXI.  ' 
•p.  57. 
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Those  who  accept  conclusions  like  these  and  still  cling  to 
some  form  of  Christianity,  have  been  led  to  adopt  a  new  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  can  no  longer 
hold  with  consistency  that  the  religion  of  Israel  came  wholly 
from  the  revelations  of  God  to  his  chosen  prophets.  They  are 
obliged  to  assume  that  in  some  respects  the  religion  of  Iran 
surpassed  in  clearness  of  vision  that  of  Israel  itself,  and  thus 
became  in  Divine  Providence  the  medium  whereby  new  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  became  known  and  embraced  by 
God's  chosen  people.  This  is  the  stand  that  Dr.  Mills  has 
taken.  In  the  article  just  referred  to,  he  seeks  to  justify  his 
position  in  the  following  words :  "To  state  what  is  intended  to 
be  the  keynote  of  the  present  communication,  I  would  say 
that  any,  or  all,  of  the  historical,  doctrinal,  or  hortative  state- 
ments recorded  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  might,  while 
fervently  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  Divine  Power,  be  yet 
traced,  if  the  facts  would  allow  of  it,  to  other  religious  sys- 
tems for  their  mental  initiative  ;  that  the  historical  origin 
of  particular  doctrines  or  ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  does  not  touch  the  question  of  their 
inspiration,  plenary,  or  otherwise."1 

This  language  is  startling  to  the  Catholic  ear.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  presents  itself,  Do  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
early  Jewish  and  Zoroastrian  religions  necessitate  so  radical  a 
position?  Can  it  be  demonstrated  with  certainty  that  the 
religion  of  the  Avesta  has  contributed  any  of  its  doctrines  to 
the  theology  of  the  Bible  ?  It  is  the  attempt  to  solve  this 
interesting  and  important  problem  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
present  essay. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  systematically,  we  shall 
1)  take  note  of  the  translations  that  have  been  made  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Avesta ;  2)  study  the  nature  of  their  con- 
tents ;  and  3)  examine  at  length  whether  the  analogies  existing 
in  the  Bible  can  be  reasonably  derived  from  the  Avesta. 

I. — The  Translations  of  the  Avesta. 
It  is  from  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  that  the  European 
world  obtained  its  first  knowledge  of  the  sacred  literature  com- 
posing the  Avesta.    They  were  the  chief  surviving  remnant  of 
«p.«.  " 
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the  Persian  people  that  remained  true  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  To  escape  the  religious  persecution  of  their  Arab 
conquerors,  they  migrated  into  India  in  the  tenth  and  following 
centuries,  and  formed  settlements  on  the  northwest  coast,  from 
the  Ghijerat  peninsula  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bombay.  They 
were  known  as  the  Parsees,  i.  e.,  Persians,  or  Guebers,  the 
name  given  to  the  conquered  Persians  by  the  Arabs.  Here, 
under  the  sky  of  religious  toleration,  they  soon  developed 
into  a  prosperous  people,  and  by  the  exclusiveness  of  their  re- 
ligious life  kept  intact  their  blood,  social  customs  and  religious 
practices.  They  have  preserved  their  identity  to  the  present, 
being  now  about  ninety  thousand  in  number. 

The  opening  of  India  to  European  commerce  brought  the 
Parsees  in  contact  with  British  merchants,  one  of  whom  secured 
a  manuscript  of  their  sacred  books  liturgically  arranged1  and 
sent  it  to  England  in  1723.  It  was  chained  to  the  wall  of  the 
Bodleian  library  and  remained  for  years  an  object  of  idle 
curiosity. 

The  honor  of  making  its  precious  contents  known  to  Euro- 
pean scholars  belongs  to  the  French  savant,  Anquetil  Duper- 
ron.  When  a  young  student  at  the  University  of  Paris,  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  Oriental  studies,  he  was  shown  a  short 
extract,  copied  from  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  which  no  one 
could  yet  decipher.  His  interest  was  aroused  at  the  sight  of  a 
script  so  mysterious  and  at  the  same  time  so  venerable  from  its 
association  with  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  at  any  cost  to  bring  to  France  the  glory  of  producing  the 
first  translation  of  this  precious  relic  of  antiquity.  The  story 
of  his  romantic  departure  for  India,  of  his  six  years  of  un- 
remitting struggle  against  hardships  and  difficulties,  crowned 
at  last  with  the  acquisition  of  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Parsees,  is  told  in  interesting  and  circumstantial  style  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  translation.  In  1762  he  returned  to  Paris 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  precious  manuscripts  in  his  pos- 
session. After  nine  years  more  of  close  application  to  the 
study  so  courageously  begun,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  fruit  of 
his  long  labors.  The  work,  consisting  of  three  quarto  volumes, 
bore  the  title:  "Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zoroastre,  con  tenant 

>  Vendldad  Sadat. 
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les  idees  theologiques,  physiques,  et  morales  de  ce  legislateur, 
les  ceremonies  du  culte  religieux  qu'il  a  etabli  et  plusieurs 
traits  importants  relatifs  a  l'ancienne  histoire  des  Perses." 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Jones,  then  a  young  student  at  Oxford.  He  declared  the 
Zend-Avesta  a  forgery  and  accused  Anquetil  of  being  either  a 
fraud  or  a  dupe.  But  sound  criticism  soon  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  Anquetil' s  cause  and  secured  it  a  complete  triumph. 
His  work  became  authoritative  in  matters  pertaining  to  Zo- 
roastrianism  ;  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Avesta  having  been 
made  good,  no  one  presumed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
translation. 

But  it  was  just  here  that  Anquetil' s  work  was  defective. 
The  Parsee  priests  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  origi- 
nal language,  commonly  called  the  Zend,  in  which  the  Avesta 
was  composed,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  Pahlavi  tongue, 
the  parent  language  of  modern  Persian,  into  which  the  Avesta 
had  been  translated  and  paraphrased  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Arab  conquest,  was  lamentably  defective.  Sanskrit  was 
not  yet  known  to  European  scholars,  and  thus  Anquetil  was 
committed  to  the  faulty  teachings  of  his  masters  without  any 
means  of  verification. 

The  scholar  who  opened  the  way  to  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Avesta  was  the  great 
orientalist,  Eugdne  Burnouf .  With  his  remarkable  genius  for 
grammatical  analysis,  quickened  by  a  profound  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  he  detected  that  Anquetil's  interpretation  of  the 
Zend  text  was  at  best  but  a  paraphrase  marred  by  many  in- 
accuracies. Luckily  there  existed  among  the  manuscripts 
brought  from  India  by  Anquetil  a  Sanskrit  version  made  by  an 
Indian  dastur1  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  on  the 
Pahlavi  translation  of  the  Yasna,  the  sacrificial  book  of  the 
Avesta.  It  was  thus  only  a  version  of  a  version,  but  it  carried 
one  back  to  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Avesta  was 
based  on  a  fairly  trustworthy  interpretation,  the  ancient  Pah- 
lavi versions  and  commentaries.  With  the  aid  of  this  version 
Burnouf  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  Zend,  analyze  more  than  one  thousand  of  its  words 

1  Neryoeangh.  A  dastur  is  a  Parsee  priest  versed  la  Avestan  studies. 
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and  give  an  intelligent  and  traly  scientific  translation  of  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  the  Yasna. 1 

The  work  so  magnificently  begun  by  Burnouf  was  carried 
on  by  a  worthy  successor,  Friedrich  Spiegel,8  who,  after  pro- 
found studies  in  Pahlavi,  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  brought  out  his 
German  version  of  the  Vendidad  in  1852.  Seven  years  later 
appeared  the  translation  of  the  Visparad  and  the  Yasna,  fol- 
lowed in  1863  by  that  of  the  Khorda  A  vesta.  Spiegel's  trans- 
lation was  a  vast  improvement  over  that  of  Anquetil,  and  gave 
in  the  main  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  Avesta.  But 
owing  to  the  rudimentary  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
science  of  Zend  and  Pahlavi,  his  work  was  to  a  large  degree 
tentative  and  marred  by  vague  and  inaccurate  expressions. 

The  method  followed  by  Burnouf  and  Spiegel  did  not  hold 
undisputed  sway.  It  was  sharply  opposed  by  the  so-called 
Vedic  school,  which  numbered  among  its  members  brilliant 
scholars  like  Kuhn,  Roth,  and  Haug.  Following  in  the  steps 
of  the  eminent  linguist,  Franz  Bopp,  they  took  the  close  re- 
semblance of  Zend  to  Sanskrit  to  be  a  mark  of  dependence, 
and  looked  upon  the  Avestan  religion  as  a  schism  from  the 
Vedic.  They  protested  against  the  Parsee  tradition  as  utterly 
untrustworthy,  and  insisted  on  the  method  of  comparison  and 
inference  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Vedas.  The  tradi- 
tional school,  however,  did  not  reject  the  aid  of  Sanskrit  phi- 
lology and  of  Vedic  mythology  and  ritual ;  but  they  rightly 
refused  to  commit  themselves  exclusively  to  a  method  so  sub- 
jective, involving,  as  it  did,  the  practical  denial  of  an  inde- 
pendent historical  development  in  the  Avestan  language  and 
religion. 

The  Vedic  school  did  not  produce  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Avesta.  The  one  who  accomplished  the  most  in  this 
respect  was  Martin  Haug,  of  the  University  of  Munich.  Haug 
brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Gathas,  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  Avesta,  in  the  years  1858-1860. 3  His  preconceived 
notions  as  to  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  Avesta  on  the 
Vedas  led  him  into  many  errors  of  judgment,  so  that  his  version 

'  Eugene  Burnouf,  "  Commentalre  sur  le  Ta?na."  Paris,  1833. 

*  "Avesta,  aus  dem  Grand  texte  Ubersetzt,  mit  steter  KUoksloht  auf  die  Tradition."  3  Bde. 
Leipzig,  1852-1863. 

•  "  Die  f  tint  Gatha  des  Zarathustra."  2  Bde.  Leipzig,  1868-1880. 
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is,  in  not  a  few  instances,  inaccurate  and  misleading.  The 
voyage  he  made  to  Bombay,  soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  was  the  means  of  converting  him  to  a  more  reasonable 
appreciation  of  Parsee  tradition. 

Until  the  year  1876,  Spiegel's  translation  held  its  own 
as  the  only  complete  version  of  the  Avesta  worthy  of  consid- 
eration.1" But  in  that  year  appeared  the  French  translation 
of  the  Belgian  priest  and  scholar,  Mgr.  Charles  de  Harlez. 
It  was  entitled  "Avesta,  livre  sacre  du  zoroastrisme,  traduit  du 
text  zend. ' '  It  was  published  in  three  successive  detachments, 
and  so  great  was  the  appreciation  of  its  merit  that  the  second 
volume  was  exhausted  before  the  third  appeared.  This  led  to 
a  second  edition  in  1881,  carefully  revised  and  amplified  with 
notes,  indexes,  and  a  masterly  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
books  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Avesta.  The  learned  author 
followed  the  method  adopted  by  Spiegel,  but  by  a  skillful  use 
of  the  advances  made  in  Avestan  studies,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed not  a  little  himself,  he  produced  a  work  that  stands 
far  above  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

While  de  Harlez  was  busy  with  his  translation,  two  other 
scholars  were  at  work  on  a  rendering  that  would  afford  English 
readers  a  reliable  means  of  access  to  the  thought  of  the  Avesta. 
Thus  far  the  only  available  work  in  English  was  Bleek's  trans- 
lation of  Spiegel,  published  in  1864.  With  the  advance  in 
Iranian  scholarship,  the  need  of  a  new  and  independent  ver- 
sion was  felt.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  already  matured 
its  plan  of  bringing  out,  under  the  judicious  direction  of  Max 
Muller,  uniform  and  trustworthy  versions  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  East.  In  1877  the  great  Zend  scholar,  James  Darmes- 
teter,  was  commissioned  to  make  the  translation  of  the  Avesta. 
Three  years  later  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Vendidad, 
with  an  excellent  introduction,2  followed  in  1883  by  that  of 
the  Sirozahs,  Yashts  and  Nyayish.8  This  part  of  the  work 
was  excellently  done  and  met  with  general  approbation.  But 
when  requested  to  finish  the  work  by  bringing  out  the  Yasna 
and  Visparad,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  yet 

'In  the  years  1858-62  there  appeared  in  Berlin  a  translation  in  Polish  and  French  on  a  new 
plan  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  oorrooted  into  the  name  Zanddasohta.  The  author,  H.  Pletraszew 
ski.  failed  to  shed  honor  on  his  name. 

•3.  B.  E.  IV. 

•3.  B.  E.  XXIIL 
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sufficiently  prepared.  These  two  books,  he  maintained,  being 
liturgical,  could  not  be  properly  interpreted  till  one  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  religious  rites  they  presup- 
posed. Again  the  Tasna  presented  unusual  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  archaic  and  abstruse  hymns  it  contained. 

The  task  refused  by  Darmesteter  was  accepted  by  Dr.  L.  H. 
Mills,  now  of  Oxford.  His  translation  of  the  Tasna,  Afrin- 
gans,  Gahs,  and  various  Fragments1  which  appeared  in  1887, 
was  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  diligent  study  of  the  Avesta  in  the 
Pahlavi  and  Sanskrit  versions,  no  less  than  in  the  original. 
But  his  work,  valuable  as  it  is,  cannot  be  pronounced  a  master- 
piece. Not  to  speak  of  his  tendency  to  read  his  own  ideas  of 
spirituality  into  the  obscure  Gathic  text, 2  his  style  of  transla- 
tion is  anything  but  happy,  being  heavy,  unnatural,  and  satu- 
rated with  antiquated  words  such  as  yea,  aye,  ye,  verily,  and 
the  like.  This,  together  with  the  excessive  use  of  parentheses, 
tends  to  weary  rather  than  interest  the  reader. 

In  declining  the  invitation  to  translate  the  Yasna,  Dar- 
mesteter did  not  renounce  the  laudable  ambition  to  give  to  the 
world  a  complete  translation  of  the  Avesta.  After  his  fruitful 
studies  in  Bombay  in  the  years  1886-'87,  armed  with  the  pre- 
cious results  of  West's  studies  in  the  Pahlavi  literature,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  translating  the  entire  Avesta  into 
French.  In  1892  he  brought  out  the  first  two  volumes  under 
the  title,  "Le  Zend  Avesta,  traduction  nouvelle  avec  commen- 
taire  historiqne  etphilologique  par  James  Darmesteter."  These 
beautiful  quarto  volumes,  forming  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  volumes  of  the  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet,  and  con- 
taining the  Liturgy  (Yasna  and  Visparad)3  and  the  Law 
(Vendidad),  the  Epic  hymns  (Yashts),  and  the  Book  of  Prayer 
(Khorda  Avesta)4  were  followed  next  year  by  the  third  volume, 6 
containing  a  learned  discussion  on  the  formation  of  the  Avestan 
literature  and  religion,  translated  fragments  of  lost  books  of 
the  Avesta,  some  prayers  of  the  modern  Parsees,  and  two 
comprehensive  indexes. 

This  work  is  a  masterpiece  of  scholarship  and  literary 
'8.  b.  e.  xxxx 

'Cf.T.80;  alaointrod.  to  Y.  28.  8.  B.  E.  XXXI. 
*Vol.  1. 
•Vol.  n. 

■Vol.  24  of  the  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet. 
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style.  The  smoothness  and  elegance  of  its  diction,  not  absent 
even  in  the  obscure  Gathas,  would  never  lead  the  casual 
reader  to  suspect  the  many  difficulties  that  hampered  the  pro- 
gress of  translation.  Iranian  scholars  have  lavished  praise 
on  its  accuracy  and  on  the  fullness  of  information  scattered 
through  the  work  in  copious  notes  and  special  dissertations. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  translations  of  the  Avesta,  and 
though  doubtless  destined  to  many  minor  corrections  with  the 
advance  of  Iranian  studies,  will  rank  as  a  classic  in  the  litera- 
ture of  oriental  philology. 

It  is  thus  chiefly  through  the  versions  of  Darmesteter,  Mills 
and  de  Harlez,  that  scholars  unacquainted  with  Zend  have 
access  to  the  ideas  contained  in  the  Avesta.  In  the  main  out- 
lines they  are  at  one,  but  they  do  not  agree  in  many  points  of 
detail,  some  of  which,  if  placed  beyond  doubt,  would  be  of 
great  importance  for  doctrinal  study.  This  disagreement  is 
most  prominent  in  the  Gathic  hymns. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  meaning  that  pre- 
vails in  this  portion  of  the  Avesta,  it  is  worth  while  to  com- 
pare the  series  of  versions  which  Mills,  de  Harlez,  and  Dar- 
mesteter give  of  Yasna  30:4.  In  his  article  on  "Zoroaster 
and  the  Bible"  Mills  bases  his  assertion  that  heaven  and  hell 
are,  according  to  Gathas,  little  more  than  mental  states  on  the 
following  version :  "  The  two  spirits  came  together  at  the  first, 
and  determined  how  life  at  the  last  shall  be  ordered,  for  the 
wicked  (Hell),  the  worst  life  ;  for  the  holy  the  best  mind 
(Heaven)."1 

Compare  this  with  de  Harlez'  version;  "(Let  me  say)  this, 
too,  that  these  two  spirits  met  at  the  first  to  create  life  and 
death  and  the  final  lot  of  the  creature ;  (these  two  spirits  who 
are)  the  bad  spirit  of  the  wicked,  and  the  good  spirit  of  the 
just."2 

Darmesteter  gives  another  variation :  "And  these  two 
spirits  met  at  the  creation  of  the  first  individual,  (bringing) 
life  and  death  ;  and  so  will  it  be  till  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
wicked  belonging  to  the  Bad  Spirit,  pious  thought  to  the 
Good."8 

'"Nineteenth  Century,"  18M,  p. M.  Cf .  9.  B.  E.  XXXI  p.  26.  In  bis  Bampton  Lectures,  p. 
See,  Professor  Cheyne  gives  expression  to  this  view  of  Hills  as  If  it  were  an  unquestioned 
feature  of  Zoroastrlan  theology. 

*  Trans,  from  Avesta,  p.  821. 

•Trans,  from  Zend-Avesta,  I,  p.  821. 
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Divergencies  like  these  are  unfortunately  but  too  common. 
Let  the  curious  reader  take  any  one  of  the  Gathic  hymns  and 
compare  the  versions  of  Mills,  de  Harlez  and  Darmesteter,  and 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  varieties  of  meaning  that  present 
themselves  on  every  page.  In  other  portions  of  the  Avesta  the 
uniformity  is  greater,  but  by  no  means  perfect. 

The  conclusion  that  forces  itself  on  every  thoughtful  mind 
is,  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  early  Avestan  religion 
those  renderings  alone  offer  a  trustworthy  basis  which  are 
common  to  the  three  translators.  A  fair  amount  of  probability 
may  be  assigned  to  meanings  supported  by  two  of  them, 
especially  if  one  of  these  two  be  Darmesteter.  But  it  would 
be  rash  to  attach  to  the  text  a  reliable  meaning  where  the 
three  translators  are  at  odds  with  one  another.1 

II. — The  Avesta  and  its  Contents. 

The  Avesta  of  to-day,  which  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  twenty- 
one  sacred  nasks  or  books  that  existed  during  the  Sassanian 
dynasty  (226-652  A.  D.),  comprises  the  following  parts: 

1.  The  Yasna  and  Visparad,  two  books  making  practically 
one  and  constituting  the  liturgy  of  the  public  sacrifice. 

2.  The  Vendidad,  the  book  of  the  laws  of  purification  and 
exorcism. 

3.  The  Yashts,  prayers  of  praise  in  honor  of  the  supreme 
God  Ormazd  and  his  created  deities. 

4.  Pour  small  collections  of  prayers  for  minor  devotions. 
They  are  the  Gahs,  prayers  for  different  parts  of  the  day  and 
night ;  the  Sirozahs,  prayers  for  the  days  of  the  month ;  Afrin- 
gans,  prayers  for  certain  festivals  of  the  year;  and  the  Nyayish, 
devotions  to  certain  deities  of  nature.  These  four  collections, 
together  with  the  preserved  fragments  in  Zend  of  the  lost 
nasks,  are  often  grouped  together  under  the  title  Khorda 
Avesta,  or  Little  Avesta.  The  exact  application  of  this  term 
is  not  fixed,  for  it  sometimes  excludes  the  Sirozahs,  sometimes 
the  Yashts,  as  well  as  a  number  of  short  .prayers,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  extracts  from  different  parts  of  the  Avesta.2 

'  For  this  reason  Max  MUUer  Is  at  fault  in  concluding  from  his  (and  Haug's)  doubtful  ver- 
sion of  Yasbt  1 :  8  (aooepted  neither  by  de  Harlez,  Darmesteter  nor  West),  that  Ex.  Ill,  14,  "I 
am  that  I  am,"  Is  probably  an  Interpolation  of  Avestan  origin.  Cf.  Clifford  Lectures,  189S,  p.  66, 

'Darm.  "  Zend-Avesta,"  III,  p.  xxxlil.  and  xxxiv. 
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The  Yasna.1 

The  most  important  part  of  the  modern  Avesta  is  the 
Yasna,  the  Sacrifice.  It  is  a  book  of  liturgical  prayers  and 
invocations  to  accompany  the  supreme  act  of  worship  in  honor 
of  Ormazd  and  his  creation.  This  ceremony  is  still  performed 
by  the  Parsees.  It  is  not  a  bloody  sacrifice.  The  principal 
offering  consists  of  the  sacred  drink  Haoma,  a  slightly  inebri- 
ating juice  crushed  out  of  the  stems  of  the  Haoma  plant,  and 
like  its  Vedic  equivalent  Soma,  supposed  to  give  both  physical 
and  spiritual  strength  to  him  who  drinks  of  it.  It  is  not  con- 
sumed clear.  In  the  mortar  with  the  Haoma  sprigs  are  also 
crushed  some  twigs  of  pomegranate,  and  to  this  mixture  are 
added  a  few  drops  of  milk  and  of  water,  both  being  duly 
blessed  with  sacred  rites.  This  consecrated  mixture,  known 
as  Parahaoma,  is  supposed  to  contain  the  concentrated  virtue 
of  the  water,  plant,  and  animal  creation.  It  is  consumed  by 
the  celebrating  priest  with  great  reverence. 

This  sacred  liquid  of  the  sacrifice  offers  a  certain,  though 
very  distant  analogy,  with  the  consecrated  wine  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  In  like  manner,  reminding  one  of  the  conse- 
crated bread  of  the  Mass,  are  the  so-called  Draona,  small 
round  wafers  of  bread,  which,  with  butter  or  fat,  are  solemnly 
offered  to  Ormazd  and  his  Yazads,2  and  then  consumed  by  the 
priest  and  faithful  after  the  manner  of  a  communion  service. 
The  butter  or  fat  doubtless  stands  as  the  survival  and  substi- 
tute of  the  ancient  annual  victims.8 

There  are  offerings,  besides,  of  choice  wood  and  incense 
for  the  sacred  fire,  whose  flame,  personified  as  Atar,  the  son  of 
Ormazd,  is  symbolic  of  the  Creator ;  and,  lastly,  there  are 
libations  of  consecrated  water  mingled  with  a  few  drops  of 
Parahaoma  and  poured  in  part  on  the  so-called  Baresma,  the 
bundle  of  blessed  twigs  representing  the  vegetable  creation, 
and  in  part  into  the  well  adjoining  the  place  of  sacrifice  as  an 
offering  to  the  waters. 

It  is  the  prayers  that  accompany  the  preparation  and  con- 

1  The  references  to  the  texts  are  uncording  to  Darmesteter's  French  translation,  which 
alone  will  be  designated  by  the  name  Zend-Avesta, 
•t, «.,  Inferior  deities  worthy  of  veneration. 
■Zend-Avesta  I,  pp.  lxv-lxvi. 
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summation  of  these  various  offerings  that  make  up  the  book 
Yasna. 

Of  the  seventy-two  chapters  composing  this  book,  a  large 
number  are  lacking  in  originality.  They  consist  to  a  great 
extent  of  monotonous  litanies,  in  which  the  varioas  elements 
of  the  sacrifice  are  announced,  consecrated,  and  offered  up  to 
Ormazd  and  his  many  Yazads,  and  abound  in  quotations  and 
imitations.  By  far  the  most  interesting  portion  is  the  middle 
part,  comprising  chapters  11-58.  The  bulk  of  these  chapters 
is  written  in  an  archaic  form  of  Zend  that  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Avesta.  These  are  the  so-called  Gathas,  or  songs, 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  Avesta. 

The  Gathas,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  consist  of  but 
seventeen  hymns,  arranged  in  five  groups  by  reason  of  their 
different  kinds  of  meter. 

Besides  these,  which  for  convenience  sake  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  lyric  Gathas,  there  are  a  number  of  prayers  com- 
posed in  the  same  archaic  dialect  and  likewise  known  as 
Gathas1  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Avesta.  They  are  four  short 
metrical  formulas  which  play  an  important  rdle  in  the  Avestan 
rites,  and  a  series  of  seven  prayers  in  prose,  called  the  Gatha 
of  the  Seven  Chapters.  This  prose  Gatha  is  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  lyric  Gathas  themselves. 2 

The  fact  that  the  lyric  Gathas  are  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  gives  them  an  importance  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  Avesta  cannot  claim.  Let  us  then  examine 
their  contents  first  and  see  what  they  set  forth. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  profoundly  spiritual 
conception  of  the  supreme  deity.  This  deity,  sometimes  called 
Ahura,3  Lord,  sometimes,  Mazda,4  Knowing  One,  more  com- 
monly, Ahura  Mazda,6  (Ormazd),  Omniscient  Lord,  is  the  one 
supreme  God,6  creator  and  lord  of  the  world,7  having  called  it 
into  being  by  his  thought.8  As  his  name  Mazda  implies,  he 
knows  all  things,  he  cannot  be  deceived ;  he  sees  the  hidden 
thoughts  of  men,  and  takes  account  of  all  they  do.9  He  is  the 
Spenta  Mainyu,  the  bountiful  spirit,  who  has  provided  pastures 

>Cf.  Vend.  10:4, 10, 12. 
•Cf .  S.  B.  B.  XXXI,  281. 

•  T.  28:  6, 8.  «Y.  28:  1, 2.  *T.  28:  3, 4.  •¥.  31:  7.  'T.  31:  7, 8;  44:  7.  «T.  81:  U. 
•T.  48:  6;  46:  4, 10;  31:18.    Cf .  2fc  4. 
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and  cattle  for  the  good  of  man.1  He  is  the  source  of  pros- 
perity, happiness  and  immortality.2  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
good,3  the  judge  and  rewarder  of  good  and  evil.4  He  is  holy 
in  thought,  word  and  action.5 

Ormazd  is  not  alone  in  his  work  of  sustaining  and  direct- 
ing the  world.  Associated  with  him,  but  depending  upon  him, 
are  six  spirits  known  in  the  prose  Gatha8  and  the  later  Avesta 
as  the  Amesha  Spenta  (Amshaspands),  the  Undying  Beautiful 
Ones.  These  spirits,  which  seem  at  times  to  be  mere  abstrac- 
tions, but  which  are  also  addressed  as  distinct  personalities,7 
are  constantly  invoked  together  with  Ormazd,  their  lord  and 
creator.  They  are :  Vohu  Mano,  the  Good  Mind  ;  Asha  Va- 
hista,  Excellent  Virtue  ;  Khshathra  Vairya,  Desirable  Sover- 
eignty ;  Spenta  Armaiti,  Bountiful  Piety  ;  Haurvetat,  Health, 
and  Ameretat,  Immortality.  At  times  they  seem  to  be  poetic 
personifications  of  graces  bestowed  by  Ormazd  on  the  faithful, 
for  they  are  given  to  men  and  dwell  in  their  hearts.8  The 
Amshaspands  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  on  a 
level  with  Ormazd  himself,  appearing  more  as  emanations  of 
his  own  spirit  than  as  separate  personalities.9  At  other  times 
they  seem  to  fulfil  the  office  of  archangels,  bringing  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  faithful  to  heaven, 10  rewarding  their  good 
actions,novercoming  the  evil  spirit, hatching  over  the  herds,18 
and  giving  increase  to  the  earth.14 

Quite  like  these  Amshaspands,  though  by  no  means  so  fre- 
quently mentioned,  is  the  personified  abstraction,  Sraosha, 
Obedience  or  Faith.  In  Y.  44:16  he  is  invoked,  together  with 
Vohu  Mano.  Like  the  Amshaspands,  he  watches  over  the 
faithful  and  provides  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.16 

Of  a  wholly  different  character  is  the  mythical  genius  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  and 
assumes  a  conspicuous  role  in  chapter  twenty-nine.  This  is 
Gaush  Urvan,  the  divinized  soul  of  the  primitive  ox.  It  was 
the  first  of  the  animals  to  be  created,  but  having  been  slain  by 
the  evil  spirit,  its  soul  became  the  tutelary  genius  of  cattle. 
In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  it  lifts  its  voice  in  complaint  to 

>T.  4T:  8.     *Y.  34:  1.       >T.  45:  11;  46:  2.       «Y.  43:  5.  Cf.  30:  8, 10.       *T.  45:  8. 
•T.  35: 1;  39:  3.    *T.  28:  1, 8, 4;  47:  1-3.    *T.  30:  7, 8;  81:  21;  32:  2;  34:  1.     •¥.  33:  U;  28:  6, 9; 
»  10.    »»T.  32:  15.    >»T.  28:  8;  46:  18.    "T.  44:  14;  48:  1.    "T.  28:  1;  48:  6.    "T.  38:  11. 
"Y.38*;  43:12. 
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Ormazd,  in  behalf  of  the  herds  maltreated  by  wicked  plun- 
derers, and  hearing  that  Zoroaster  has  been  appointed  pro- 
tector, laments  that  one  so  powerless  should  have  been  chosen. 

The  beneficent  reign  of  Ormazd  is  not  universal.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  exercising  full  sway  by  the  powers  of  evil.  Here 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and 
distinctive  feature  of  the  religion  of  the  Avesta,  its  dualism. 
Whether  this  dualism  was  the  result  of  Chaldean  influence, 1  or 
was  simply  the  development  of  a  tendency  discernible  in  the  prim- 
itive Aryan  religion,2  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  special 
stress  was  laid  upon  it  in  early  Zoroastrianism.  The  opening 
stanzas  of  chapter  thirty,  which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  dualism,  might  well  have  been  applied  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  and  important  teaching.3 

The  doctrine  of  dualism  in  the  Gathas  is  as  follows.  Equally 
eternal  with  the  good  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  evil.  From  the 
beginning  these  two  spirits  have  been  absolutely  opposed  to 
each  other  in  thought,  word  and  deed.4  The  one  is  the  giver 
of  life  and  immortality,  the  other  is  the  author  of  death. 
The  one  is  the  promoter  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  other  of 
strife  and  rapine.  The  one  brings  truth  and  virtue  to  men, 
the  other  falsehood  and  wickedness.5  Hence  the  good  spirit 
is  said  to  have  declared  to  the  evil  spirit,  "Neither  our 
thoughts  nor  our  teachings,  nor  our  minds,  nor  our  desires, 
nor  our  words,  nor  our  deeds,  nor  our  consciences,  nor  our 
souls  are  at  one."8  The  very  names  of  these  two  spirits  des- 
ignate their  absolute  opposition  in  character.  The  one  is 
called  the  beneficent  spirit,  the  good  (principle) ;  the  other  is 
called  the  bad  (principle),  in  the  later  Avesta,  Angro  Mainyu 
(Ahriman),  the  destroying  spirit.7 

Just  as  Ormazd  is  assisted  in  his  work  of  beneficence  by 
the  Amshaspands  and  Sraosha,  so  Ahriman  has  at  his  com- 
mand evil  spirits  called  Daevas.8  Of  these  three  are  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Gathas.  They  are  1°)  the  Druj,  Deceit, 
the  demon  especially  opposed  to  Asha;9  2°)  Akem  Mano, 

1  For  dualism  In  Chaldea  see  Lenormant,  Histolre  ancienne  de  l'Orient,  V,  194. 
•  Cf .  Darmeetetor  S.  B.  E.  IV.,  p.  Ml.  and  lxxxl.  Cf .  Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  p.  337. 
9  The  same  remark  applies  to  beginnlug  of  oh.  48,  which  treats  also  of  dualism. 

♦Y.30:3.         "V.  30:4, 6. 11,  of.  45:1,  7,  8,9.        "V.  45S!.      7  Y.  30:3;  32:5;  45:2. 
•Y.  30:6;  323.        »Y.  30:8  44:14;  48:1. 
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Bad  mind,  the  antithesis  of  Vohu  Mano,  Good  Mind  and 
3°)  Aeshma,  Fury,  whose  personality,  however,  is  not  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  Gathas  as  in  the  later  A  vesta.8  Such 
then  are  the  spiritual  forces  ranged  against  each  other,  Sraosha 
and  the  Amshaspands  under  Ormazd  on  the  one  side  in  increas- 
ing conflict  with  Ahriman  and  his  Daevas.  This  great  struggle 
is  particularly  centered  about  man. 

In  the  Gathas,  man  is  not  a  creature  of  fate,  led  by  force 
of  events  to  be  a  follower  of  Ormazd  or  of  Ahriman.  There 
is  no  predestination  to  good  or  evil.  The  wicked  spirits  try 
to  seduce  every  individual  and  make  him  an  abettor  of  evil 
like  themselves.  But  Ormazd  counteracts  their  evil  designs 
through  his  revealed  law  of  truth  and  justice.  This  law  is  not 
meant  exclusively  for  a  specially  favored  nation.  It  is  Or- 
mazd' s  will  to  bring  all  men  to  the  knowledge  of  his  revealed 
truth.3  Even  the  Turanian,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster,  is  not  absolutely  excluded.*  In  short,  it  rests 
with  the  free  choice  of  every  man  to  which  side  he  shall 
belong.8  Those  who  choose  the  right  path  of  holy  thoughts, 
holy  words,  and  holy  actions  are  not  left  to  themselves  in  the 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil.  Mazda  sends  them  his 
Good  Mind  and  Excellent  Virtue,  and  Power  and  Wisdom,8 
so  that  they  may  know  what  is  right  and  have  the  strength  to 
accomplish  it.7  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  give  way  to 
wicked  actions,  to  the  delight  of  the  Daevas,  are  cut  off  at 
once  from  the  friendship  of  Ahura  Mazda.  "They  become 
estranged  from  the  Good  Mind  and  fall  away  from  the  under- 
standing of  Ahura  Mazda  and  of  holiness."8 

There  is  thus  no  middle  way  of  compromise.  Man  cannot 
serve  two  masters  so  opposite  in  character  and  aims.  He  must 
belong  wholly  to  Mazda  or  to  Ahriman.  "  They  who  know, 
0  Mazda,  that  Holy  Wisdom  is  thy  love,  and  for  lack  of  pos- 
sessing the  Good  Mind  give  themselves  up  to  sin,  are  as  far 
removed  from  Virtue  (Asha)  as  are  the  wild  beasts."9  Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  external  conduct  alone.  Just  as  Ormazd  is 
opposed  to  Ahriman  in  thought  as  well  as  in  word  and  deed, 
so  the  man  who  would  claim  Ormazd' s  friendship  must  be 

'T.  3*3;  47:6.        »T.  80*  48:7;  49:4.        »T.  813.        *Y.  48:12.        'Y.  803. 
'The  first  four  Amshaspanda. 

'  Y.  31*1;  3*2;  33:10;  34:1;  43:4, 10.        •  T.  32:4.        «T.  S4.-8. 
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faithful  to  him  in  spirit  no  less  than  in  action. 1  The  impor- 
tance of  interior  piety  is  implied  in  the  name  borne  by  one  of 
the  Amshaspands,  Vohu  Mano,  Good  Mind,  in  opposition  to 
Akem  Mano,  Bad  Mind.  Evil  thoughts  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gathas  as  one  of  the  elements  of  wickedness. 2 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  theology  of  the 
Gathas  is  its  eschatology.  Here  the  joyous,  optimistic  char- 
acter of  Zoroastrianism  comes  clearly  into  view.  The  ray  of 
religious  hope  shines  upon  the  sharp  conflict  with  the  powers 
of  evil.  Falsehood  and  oppression  may  win  present  success, 
but  final  victory  is  on  the  side  of  religious  truth.  Time  will 
come  when  the  Druj  and  the  Daevas  shall  be  brought  to  naught 
and  justice  shall  reign  over  the  renewed  earth. 3  Meanwhile 
virtue  and  vice  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Even  in  this  life  piety 
is  rewarded  with  happiness  and  prosperity.4  But  it  is  espec- 
ially after  death  that  the  full  demands  of  justice  will  be  satis- 
fied. Then  every  soul  will  be  requited  according  to  its  earthly 
deeds.  Those  who  have  lived  in  fidelity  to  Ormazd's  holy  law 
will  pass  in  safety  over  the  Kinvat  bridge  and  enter  into  the 
house  of  Ormazd  to  receive  the  rewards  in  the  gift  of  Vohu 
Mano  and  to  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality. 8 

Not  so  the  wicked,  the  followers  of  the  daevas.  They  shall 
be  seized  with  terror  as  they  behold  the  Kinvat  bridge,  over 
which  no  guilty  soul  can  pass  in  safety.6  They  shall  go  down 
instead,  into  the  abode  of  the  Druj,  where  darkness  and  wail- 
ing and  noisome  food  shall  be  their  portion.7 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Gathic  doctrine  of  the 
coming  renovation  of  the  world,  when  the  powers  of  the  evil 
will  be  destroyed  and  justice  will  reign  supreme  over  the  whole 
earth.  This  renovation  of  the  world,  the  Prasho-kereti,  in- 
cludes in  latter  parts  of  the  Avesta  the  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.8 But  whether  this  extension  of  meaning  also  attaches  to 
the  term  as  employed  in  the  ancient  Gathas9  is  far  from  de- 
cided. Darmesteter,  following  the  opinion  of  Haug,10attrib- 
utes  to  the  word  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection.  In  accord- 
ance, also,  with  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Parsees, 

'Y.  81:21.  'Y.  49:11;  82:5;  46:2;  803.  'Y.  30:8-10;  31:4;  34:15;  48:1-2  (do  Harlez  and 
Darmesteter).  «Y.  43:2 ;  61:8.         »Y.  48:10 ;  30:10. U.         »Y.  48:11.        ' Y.  49:11:  3130. 

•Yasht  19:80-90;  Vend.  18:51.  »Y.  30:9;  34:15.  "Haug,  Essays,  p. 812-13.  Zend-Avesta,  I,  p. 
266. 
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he  sees  allusions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  the  vague 
expressions,  "the  day  of  the  grand  affair,"1  "the  hour  of  the 
great  trial."8  But  both  deHarlez  and  Mills  understand  these 
latter  texts  as  referring  to  the  preaching  of  the  law.  Mills 
attributes  to  the  expression  Frasho-kereti  the  meaning  "mil- 
lennial perfection,"3  and  de  Harlez,  while  giving  it  a  similar 
meaning,  "renovation  of  the  world,"  expresses  his  conviction 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  these  texts  that  the  Gathas 
teach  the  resurrection.* 

When  we  pass  from  the  lyric  Gathas  to  the  prose  Gatha, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Yasna,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  different 
atmosphere.  The  lyric  Gathas,  while  partly  didactic,  are  in 
great  measure  religious  outpourings  of  the  soul  to  Mazda  and 
his  Amshaspands,  in  acts  of  faith,  of  trust,  of  thanksgiving, 
of  petition,  of  benediction  for  the  faithful,  and  of  imprecation 
on  the  wicked.  There  is  no  reference  to  liturgical  rites,  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  these  prayers  were  originally  meant  to  be 
the  accompaniment  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the  rest  of  the  Yasna 
the  prayers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  a  liturgical  form, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  sacrifice. 

But  even  greater  than  the  change  of  form  is  the  difference 
in  the  subject-matter.  The  religious  system  of  the  lyric 
Gathas  becomes  greatly  complicated  by  the  intrusion  of  a  host 
of  divinized  virtues,  prayers,  and  elements  of  nature  which 
claim  a  part,  as  Yazads  of  Ormazd,  in  the  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  faithful.  Still  this  difference  may  be  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  religious  system 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Gathas  was  not  so  free  from  these  in- 
ferior elements  as  would  appear  from  the  Gathas  themselves. 
These  prayers  are  too  short  and  too  few,  too  limited  in  their 
purpose  and  scope,  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  religion 
to  which  they  belonged.  Had  they  been  less  personal  and 
more  liturgical,  they  would  doubtless  have  revealed  some  at 
least  of  the  inferior  elements  that  we  find  in  the  rest  of  Yasna. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Gathas  undergo  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Avesta.5  The  dualism 
and  the  personality  of  the  Amshaspands  become  more  strongly 
emphasized,  but  that  is  all.    Ormazd  remains  the  supreme 

>T.302.      «Y.3«2.  T.33A.      »S.  B.  B.  xxxi,  p.  90,  note  6.        'Aveeta,  p.  olxxxv. 
'There  are  poetical  exaggerations  in  Vend.  22:2  aeq.;  also  Yasht  5:17 ;  16:2. 
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Lord  and  Creator  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  Yazads 
that  share  in  his  worship.  Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  Gathas  is  not  without  a  flaw.  It 
is  marred  by  the  presence  of  the  Gaush  Urvan,  the  soul  of  the 
mythical  ox  who  pleads  for  the  maltreated  cattle.  This  ex- 
ample, together  with  the  reference  to  the  mythical  hero, 
Yiraa,1  and  to  the  fabulous  Kinvat  bridge  ought  to  make  us 
guarded  in  our  estimate  of  the  superiority  of  the  Gathic 
religion  over  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Avesta. 

In  the  prose  Gatha,  the  three  elements,  earth,  fire,  and 
water  are  the  objects  of  religious  veneration.2  The  fire  is  per- 
sonified as  Atar,  the  son  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and  is  addressed  in 
petition  like  a  real  personality.8  The  fact  that  retribution  is 
pronounced  on  those  who  treat  it  ill  shows  that  the  obligation  of 
not  soiling  the  fire,  as  laid  down  in  the  Vendidad,*  was  already 
recognized.  It  is  probable,  but  not  open  to  proof,  that  similar 
obligations  existed  towards  the  other  two  elements,  the  earth 
and  the  water. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  prose  Gatha  is  the  worship 
of  the  souls  of  the  just,  whether  dead  or  alive  or  not  yet  in 
existence,  and  of  animal  souls  as  well.6  By  these  are  prob- 
ably meant  the  Fravashis,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
third  prayer  of  the  prose  Gatha,6  and  often  identified  with  the 
souls  of  men. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Yasna,  the  nature  of  the  Fravashis 
comes  more  prominently  into  view.  It  is  generally  argued 
that  the  Fravashi-cult  had  its  origin  in  the  remote  ancestral 
worship  of  the  Aryans.7  In  Yasna  16 : 7  and  many  other 
places8  the  word  is  used  of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  But  by  a 
change,  due  perhaps  to  Babylonian  influence,8  the  idea  of 
Fravashis  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pitris  of  the 
Indian  Aryans  and  of  the  Manes  of  the  Latins,  and  embraced 
the  notion  of  genii  or  angels,  whose  object  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  respective  charges.  In  this  sense  every  man  and 
animal  has  its  Fravashi,  and  in  the  thirteenth  Yasht,  devoted 
to  the  praise  of  these  genii,  even  the  sky,  waters,  earth,  plants 
and  fire  are  similarly  provided  for.    And  by  a  further  exten- 

•Y.33:8.  aY.  Stand  38.  3Y.3C:3.  <Veud  7:25-27;  8:73-71.  'Y.  39.1-2.  «Y.87:3. 
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sion,  in  which  the  protective  character  of  the  Fravashi  has 
doubtless  disappeared,  Ormazd  and  the  Amshaspands  have 
their  Fravashis  as  well.1 

The  beneficial  character  of  the  Fravashis  is  abundantly 
shown  in  the  Yasna.  They  were  the  dreaded  enemies  of  the 
Daevas  and  were  invoked  as  the  "invincible,  victorious  Fra- 
vashis of  the  just."8  They  kept  the  laws  of  nature  in  orderly 
working.  They  brought  the  waters  to  the  fertile  meadows. 3 
They  looked  after  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  rivers  and 
the  herds,  and  promoted  the  growth  of  the  infant  yet  unborn.  4 
Hence,  we  find  them  invoked  as  "the  good,  the  powerful,  the 
beneficent  Fravashis  of  the  just."5  The  thirteenth  Yasht 
describes  these  offices  much  more  completely  than  the  Yasna, 
and  tells  of  their  readiness  to  rush  in  crowds  to  the  assistance 
of  the  good  man  who  invokes  their  aid. 

Among  the  few  Yazads  mentioned  in  the  lyric  Gathas  we 
find  Sraosha,  Obedience.  His  personality  is  much  more 
strongly  defined  in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Yasna. 
Here  he  appears  as  the  heavenly  priest  and  warrior.  He  is 
worshipped  as  the  first  to  offer  the  Haoma  sacrifice  to  Ormazd 
and  to  sing  the  Gathas,6  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  against 
Aeshma  and  the  Daevas,  whom  he  puts  to  flight,  smiting  them 
with  his  weapons.7  His  eternal  watchfulness  over  the  good 
creation  is  praised,  and  prayer  is  addressed  to  him  to  shield 
the  faithful  from  the  assaults  of  the  Daevas  and  to  give  in- 
crease of  prosperity.8 

Scarcely  less  prominent  than  Sraosha  is  the  river  goddess 
Ardvi  Sura  Anahita,  the  High,  Powerful,  Undefiled  One. 
Whether  she  is  the  personification  of  a  mythical  or  of  a  real 
stream  is  not  certain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  river  of 
Iran  may  have  given  a  basis  for  the  personification  which  re- 
ligious fancy  converted  in  the  course  of  time  into  something 
totally  independent  of  its  origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  de  Harlez 
sees  in  the  offices  of  the  goddess  traces  of  Assyrian  influence. 
In  his  view,  Ardvi  Sura,  originally  an  Iranian  water  goddess, 
assimilated  the  characteristics  of  Mylitta,  the  Assyrian  god- 
dess of  moisture  and  generation.    This  change  he  ascribes  to 

'T.MS:  673.  *T.  1:18;  4:6.  '¥.65:6.  «T.67;1.  ■Y. 26:1  Of. 60:1.  'w.  1-7, 
and  20.       'yr.  6-H.  •yv.»ff. 
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Artaxerxes,  who  introduced  statues  of  this  goddess.1  If  such 
be  the  case,  the  sensual  features  of  the  Assyrian  cult  were 
carefully  suppressed.  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  is  the  goddess  of 
chaste  fecundity.  She  purifies  the  elements  of  human  genera- 
tion, provides  for  a  happy  childbirth,  and  gives  milk  to  the 
mothers'  breasts.  She  likewise  brings  fertility  to  the  fields 
and  causes  the  herds  to  increase.2  The  fifth  Yasht,  which 
glorifies  this  goddess,  tells  also  of  her  great  power  to  confound 
the  Daevas. 

There  is  another  Yazad  to  which  considerable  prominence 
is  given  in  the  Yasna.  It  is  Haoma,  the  personification  of  the 
sacred  liquid  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  so-called  Horn- Yasht, 
comprising  chapters  9-11:15,  is  devoted  to  his  honor.  His 
favorite  epithet  is  "death-removing."8  In  chapter  9,  he  ap- 
pears to  Zoroaster  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  prophet,  tells  who  were  the  first 
to  worship  him  and  what  were  their  rewards.*  Vivanghant 
was  the  first,  and  in  reward  was  born  to  him  Yima,  the  illus- 
trious shepherd,  under  whose  reign  there  was  neither  heat  nor 
cold  nor  old  age  nor  death  nor  envy.6  The  second  was  Athwya, 
who  was  recompensed  by  the  birth  of  his  son  Thraetona.  He 
slew  the  most  powerful  of  Ahriman's  creatures,  Azhi  Dahaka, 
the  dragon  with  three  throats,  three  heads,  six  eyes  and  a 
thousand  powers.6  The  third  worshipper  was  Thrita,  to  whom 
was  born  Keresaspa,  the  slayer  of  the  horned  dragon,  Azhi 
Svara,  streaming  with  poison,  which  devoured  horses  and 
men.7  The  fourth  worshipper  was  Pourushaspa,  whose  son, 
Zoroaster,  vanquished  the  demons  with  the  Ahuna  Vairya 
prayer.8  Haoma  is  then  besought  in  a  long  series  of  prayers 
to  bring  manifold  blessings  to  the  faithful  and  to  paralyze  the 
wicked  efforts  of  Daevas  and  of  hostile  men. 

Along  with  these  Yazads  are  worshipped  many  others  in 
the  Yasna,  though  they  do  not  figure  so  prominently.  Many 
of  them  are  personified  abstractions,  as  Rashnu  and  Arshtat, 
Truth  and  Loyalty,  Verethraghna,  Victory,  Daena,  Religion 
and  others.  Other  Yazads  are  Mithra,  the  Friend,  as  his 
name  implies,  one  of  the  ancient  Aryan  light-gods,  invoked 

•Avegta.p.ovi.  T.  65:1-2.  aY.  9:2;  1021;  42:6.  *Y.  9:1-2.  ♦vv.1-5.  «vv.6-8. 
'w.  9-11.     "vv.  12-15. 
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as  the  "lord  of  wide  fields,  with  a  thousand  ears  and  ten 
thousand  eyes,"1  the  dreaded  enemy  of  the  Daevas,  the  great 
judge  and  avenger  of  wrong,  especially  of  violated  con- 
tracts;"2 then  objects  of  nature,  as  the  Sun,  the  "swift- 
horsed,  the  eye  of  Ormazd;"3  the  Moon,  the  Stars,  and  in 
particular  the  brilliant  and  glorious  star  Tishtrya.4  All  of 
these  Yazads,  excepting  the  Stars  taken  collectively,  are  hon- 
ored by  special  Yashts". 

To  the  names  of  the  demons  mentioned  in  the  Gathas  very 
little  addition  is  made  in  the  rest  of  the  Yasna.  Besides  the 
mythical  dragons  mentioned  in  the  Hom-Yasht,  Vidhotu  is 
named  the  demon  of  death,  who  is  said  in  Vendidad  5  :  8,  9 
to  kill  those  who  perish  in  water  or  fire.5  The  personality  of 
Aeshma  is  strongly  emphasized.  He  is  called  "  Aeshma  with 
the  deadly  weapon."8  Shaosha,  the  defender  of  the  faithful, 
deals  him  a  murderous  blow  on  the  head  with  his  weapon, 
assailing  him  as  he  would  a  robber.7 

The  Visparad  is  little  more  than  a  supplement  of  the 
Yasna.  Its  twenty- four  Kardas  or  chapters  are  unimportant 
for  doctrinal  study,  being  composed  entirely  of  monotonous 
litanies  of  liturgical  invocations,  in  which  all  the  Yazads, 
without  exception,  are  duly  commemorated.  Hence  the  name 
Visparad,  All  the  Lords.  This  book  does  not  represent  an 
independent  liturgy.  Its  prayers  are  never  said  alone,  but 
serve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  prayers  of  the  Yasna  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  the  sacrifice.  At  such  times  its  Kardas  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  Yasna,  some  chapters  of  which  are  then 
omitted  to  give  place  to  the  more  elaborate  elements  of  the 
Visparad. 

The  Vendidad. 

Almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  Yasna,  and  surpassing 
it  in  interest,  is  the  book  of  the  law,  the  Vendidad.  As  its 
name  implies,  (vi-daevo-dateni,  the  law  against  the  Daevas),  it 
warns  the  faithful  of  the  ways  in  which  one  falls  under  the 
power  of  the  Daevas,  and  teaches  the  corresponding  means  of 
removing  their  baneful  presence.  In  other  words,  it  treats  of 
the  causes  of  contamination  and  the  laws  of  purification. 

■Y.  13.  'Cf.  Yaitat  10.  »Y.1:11  *  If.  1:11.  TUhtrya  is  the  star  Slrlug.  'Y.  57-28. 
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Written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  it  sets  forth  its  various 
teachings  as  if  they  were  the  direct  answers  of  Ormazd  to  the 
questions  put  by  Zoroaster.  These  teachings,  which  are  em- 
bodied in  twenty-two  Fargards  or  chapters,  are  not  arranged 
in  systematic  form,  nor  do  they  all  belong  strictly  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter that  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  discuss.  A  few 
of  them  are  altogether  of  a  mythical  character.  Thus,  chapter 
one  tells  how  the  sixteen  lands  created  by  Ormazd  were  suc- 
cessively blighted  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman.  In  chapter  two 
we  read  of  the  wonderful  enlargement  of  the  earth  by  Yima, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  he  saved  specimens  of  every  kind  of 
life  from  the  killing  snow  and  cold  that  laid  waste  the  fair 
face  of  the  earth.  How  Zoroaster  resisted  the  seductions  and 
assaults  of  the  Daevas  and  learned  of  Ormazd  the  rite  of  puri- 
fication, as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  as  told  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter,  while  the  twentieth  and  twenty-second 
give  account  of  the  divine  origin  of  medicine  and  of  the  de- 
liverance of  Ormazd  by  the  heavenly  prayer  Airyaman  from 
the  99,999  diseases  created  by  Ahriman. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  mostly  devoted  to  practical 
rules  of  conduct.  Their  lack  of  systematic  arrangement  and 
their  many  repetitions  and  variations  of  the  same  topics  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  patchwork  composed  by  different 
hands.  The  contents  may  best  be  summarized  by  ignoring  the 
order  of  chapters  and  by  making  a  logical  classification. 

By  far  the  most  prominent  subject  in  the  legislation  of  the 
Vendidad  is  the  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  the  dead. 
This  subject  occupies  most  of  chapters  five  to  twelve,  inclusive, 
as  well  as  part  of  chapter  three,  and  embraces  the  treatment 
of  the  corpse  from  the  time  of  death  to  its  exposure  to  the 
birds  of  prey,1  the  different  lengths  of  mourning  for  the  rela- 
tives.2 the  defilements  from  various  kinds  of  contact  with  the 
dead  and  the  modes  of  purification  for  persons  and  objects 
defiled,3  the  prayers  and  spells  necessary  for  their  purifica- 
tions,4 the  crimes  attaching  to  unauthorized  attempts  to 
purify, 5  and  to  forbidden  ways  of  dealing  with  corpses  of  men 
and  dogs.8 

'Vend.  5:10-14  ;  6:44-51;  7:50-59;  8:4-13. 23-25.  'Co.  12.  '5:1-7, 27-38;  6:1-9,  26-43;  7:1-28 
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The  proper  isolation  and  purification  of  mothers  of  still- 
born babes  and  of  women  in  their  monthly  sickness  are  also 
set  forth,  the  former  in  chapters  5  and  7,1  the  latter  in  chapter 
16.2    Sexual  intercourse  at  such  times  is  branded  as  criminal.3 

The  proper  way  to  dispose  of  the  detached  portions  of  the 
hair  and  nails  occupies  a  whole  chapter;4  so  also  special 
prayers  against  demons  of  sickness  for  women  in  labor.5 

A  number  of  chapters  in  whole  or  in  part  are  devoted  to 
teaching  the  sacred  character  of  the  animals  especially  effec- 
tive against  demons,  namely,  dogs,  the  hedgehog,  the  beaver, 
and  the  cock.  Instructions  are  given  on  the  care  due  these 
animals,  and  the  penalties  are  laid  down  for  the  crime  of  kill- 
ing or  maltreating  them.6 

Lastly,  scattered  through  many  chapters  are  condemna- 
tions of  different  sins  against  chastity,7  religion,8  and  jus- 
tice,9 as  well  as  a  number  of  topics  having  a  less  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  main  purpose  of  the  Vendidad.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  enumeration  of  certain  kinds  of  contracts,10 
rules  for  the  probation  and  recompense  of  physicianslland  for 
the  recompense  of  the  cleansing  priest, Kthe  praise  of  agri- 
culture and  cattle  breeding,  wof  prolific  marriage,  and  the  con- 
demnation of  asceticism.14 

To  appreciate  properly  the  legislation  of  the  Vendidad  we 
must  understand  the  religious  mind  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
It  was  a  mind  deeply  influenced  by  the  idea  of  dualism.  To 
the  Zoroastrian,  creation  was  not  all  the  work  of  Ormazd. 
Only  what  is  good  came  from  his  hands.  Evil,  both  physical 
and  moral,  was  the  counter-creation  of  the  malignant  Ahri-  ■ 
man,  who  from  the  very  beginning  was  led  by  his  wicked 
nature  to  oppose  every  good  work  of  Ormazd.  Thus  the  uni- 
verse was  divided  into  two  great  armies  at  continual  war  with 
each  other.  Ranged  on  the  side  of  Ahriman  were  the  Daevas 
in  the  invisible  order,  and  in  the  visible,  winter,  drought,  dis- 
ease and  death,  noxious  plants  and  animals.  Among  the  latter 
were  serpents,  lizards,  toads  and  frogs,  ants  and  flies,  spiders 
and  locusts.16  Hence  to  destroy  them  as  far  as  possible  was  a 

,6:4542;  7.-60-72;     '16:1-11.      '15:7-9;  18:13-18;  18*7-76.  «Cb.  17.      »Ch.  21.     'Ch.  13, 14, 
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work  beneficial  to  the  good  creation,  a  work  pleasing  to 
Mazda.1  Penances  for  sinB  committed  often  included  the  de- 
struction of  a  certain  number  of  these  khrafstras,  as  they 
were  called. 

It  was  against  man,  the  noblest  part  of  Ormazd's  visible 
creation,  that  the  powers  of  evil  were  especially  directed. 
(Ahriman  could  not  create  bad  men  as  he  created  noxious 
animals  and  plants ;  but  he  could  turn  men  into  his  agents 
and  make  them  demons  incarnate  by  persuading  them  to  for- 
sake the  paths  of  truth  and  virtue.  By  deeds  of  wickedness 
men  not  only  become  demons;  they  cause  other  demons  to 
multiply.  Their  very  presence  helped  to  stunt  the  growth  of 
good  animals  and  plants. 2  Hence  the  Daevas  were  ever  trying 
to  seduce  the  faithful  into  sin. 

But  even  those  who  withstood  the  evil  suggestions  of  Ahri- 
man were  not  secure  against  his  malignant  influence.  If  he 
could  not  destroy  their  souls  he  could  at  least  injure  their 
bodies  by  inflcting  them  with  different  forms  of  disease,  often 
resulting  in  death.  He  could  do  even  worse  than  this.  He 
could  so  defile  the  faithful  worshipper  of  Mazda  with  the  spirit 
of  uncleanliness  and  corruption  as  to  blot  out  in  him  the  glory 
of  the  good  creation  and  cause  him  to  blight  every  good  thing 
with  which  he  came  in  contact. 

This  contamination  of  the  faithful  was  effected  in  several 
ways.  One  of  the  most  common  was  the  uncleanness  pro- 
duced in  every  woman  by  the  monthly  sickness,  which  was  a 
creation  of  Ahriman' s,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  sources 
of  defilement. 3  A  menstruous  woman,  being  possessed  by  an 
unclean  spirit,  was  unfit  to  come  near  any  clean  object  until 
the  demon  was  driven  forth  by  special  purifications.  Hence 
the  heinonsness  of  sexual  intercourse  at  such  times. 

Another  form  of  this  uncleanness,  even  more  to  be  dreaded, 
was  that  arising  from  contact  with  the  dead.  Not  all  corpses 
were  the  sources  of  this  kind  of  demoniacal  possession,  but 
only  those  of  Mazda-worshippers  and  of  dogs.  The  wicked 
followers  of  the  Daevas  were  possessed  in  life  by  the  unclean 
spirits,  so  that  at  death  their  corpses  had  no  further  attrac- 

•  Prteeta  always  went  about  armed  with  the  khraf straghna,  an  1  nstrument  for  killing  such 
animals.  Cf.  Vend.  183;  14:8,  also  Herodotus  1:140. 
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tions  for  them.    But  not  having  full  power  over  the  faithful, 
nor  over  the  dogs,  whose  very  look  was  more  than  the  strong- 
est fiend  could  bear,  they  seized  the  opportunity  at  death  to\ 
enter  into  their  corpses  and  contaminate  them.    There  was  j 
ojwdemon  whose  special  office  it  was  to  take  possession  of  all  ] 
such  corpses.    It  was  Nasu,  Corruption.    On  the  death  of 
every  faithful  Mazdean  this  demon  lodged  itself  in  the  re- 
mains.   The  way  to  expel  the  fiend  was  to  bring  a  dog  close 
to  the  corpse  and  let  it  fix  its  gaze  intently  upon  it.  Before 
this  ceremony,  called  by  modern  Parsus  the  Sag-did  (Dog- 
gaze),  it  was  dangerous  to  be  near  the  corpse,  for  at  the  slight- 
est contact  the  foul  Nasu  would  rush  out  from  its  lurking 
place  into  the  body  of  the  person  and  pollute  him  from  head 
to  foot. 

A  similar  form  of  uncleanness,  but  of  a  degree  even  more 
dreadful,  was  that  contracted  by  a  woman  bringing  forth  a 
still-born  babe,  for  her  contact  with  the  Nasu-stricken  corpse 
was  more  prolonged  and  more  intimate. 

Such  persons,  defiled  with  Nasu,  like  the  woman  defiled 
with  the  demon  of  menstrual  uncleanness,  being  sources  of 
contamination,  had  to  be  isolated  till  they  were  exorcised  and 
purified.  This  rite  of  purification,  which  lasted  nine  nights, 
was  rendered  effective  by  spells  and  exorcisms,  accompanied 
by  the  Sag-did,  and  by  sprinklings  of  gomez1  and  of  water. 
These  sprinklings  were  made  systematically  on  all  parts  of 
the  body,  from  front  to  back,  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at 
the  head  and  moving  gradually  downwards,  till  at  last  the 
Nasu  was  expelled  from  the  left  toe.  It  was  supposed  to  de- 
part toward  the  north  in  the  form  of  a  raging  fly.2 

A  less  degree  of  uncleanness  was  that  contracted  by  touch- 1 
ing  a  corpse  already  submitted  to  the  Sag-did.  This  kind  of 
uncleanness,  which  was  always  communicated  to  the  carriers 
of  the  corpse,  could  be  removed  by  a  simple  washing  with 
gomez  and  water.  The  purification  of  vessels,  clothing,  and 
other  articles  contaminated  was  effected  in  the  same  manner. 

Corpses  of  men  and  of  dogs  remained  unclean  till  they 
were  reduced  to  dry  bones.    And  as  the  three  elements  (earth, 

■Ox's  urine. 

•8:85-72;  9:1-86.  The  North,  the  region  of  cold  and  darkness,  was  the  home  of  the  evil 
spirits.  Cf .  Vend.  8:16, 21,  71;  72;  1»:L 
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water,  and  fire)  were  sacred  parts  of  Ormazd's  creation,  it  was 
a  great  crime  to  pollute  these  elements  by  burning  or  burying 
corpses  or  throwing  them  in  water.  The  only  proper  way  to 
dispose  of  the  dead  was  to  allow  them  to  be  devoured  by  beasts 
or  birds  on  the  top  of  hills,  or,  better  still,  within  open  towers 
called  Dakhmas,  built  especially  for  this  purpose.  Some  of 
the  greatest  crimes  in  the  Zoroastrian  code  were  offenses 
against  this  law  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  To  carry  a  corpse 
alone  was  equally  criminal,  for  in  such  instances  the  spirit  of 
uncleanness  took  such  forcible  possession  of  the  person  that 
,  exorcism  was  utterly  impossible.  Death  was  the  penalty  for 
'  all  such  offenses. 

As  it  was  a  good  religious  work  to  destroy  as  many  Khraf- 
stras  as  possible,  so  was  it  wrong  to  do  anything  that  would 
lead  even  indirectly  to  their  increase.  Now  it  was  thought 
that  nail-parings  and  detached  hairs  when  lodged  in  cracks  in 
the  floor  and  other  lurking  places  bred  various  insects  that  ate 
up  the  corn  in  the  fields  and  clothes  in  the  wardrobe.1  And 
so  it  was  a  religious  duty  not  to  throw  them  carelessly  on  the 
,  ground,  but  to  bury  them  carefully  in  little  holes,  reciting 
•  over  them  certain  formulas  to  keep  off  the  daevas. 

The  multiplication  of  the  Khrafstras  could  also  be  favored 
by  maltreating  the  creatures  of  Ormazd  that  were  thought  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  their  destruction.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  hedgehog,  the  beaver,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds. 
To  kill  them  or  withhold  them  help  and  shelter  when  in  dis- 
tress was  accounted  a  great  crime.  A  preternatural  power 
over  demons  was  also  ascribed  to  them.  A  good  instance  of 
this  is  the  use  they  made  of  the  dog  to  drive  the  Nasu  from 
corpses  and  from  persons  affected  with  certain  kinds  of  unclean- 
ness. A  similar  power  made  the  cock  an  object  of  religious 
reverence,  for  by  his  crowing  he  awakened  the  faithful  at 
daybreak  to  their  religious  tasks  and  drove  away  Bushyasta, 
the  long-fingered  demon  of  sloth,  who  strove  to  keep  the  living 
world  asleep  and  prevent  the  performance  of  good  works. 

From  this  summary  it  is  plain  that  the  religious  code  of 
the  Vendidad  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  principle  of 
:   dualism.    While  marred  with  superstitious  exaggerations,  it 
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taught  a  standard  of  moral  conduct  that  justly  excites  admir- 
ation both  for  its  completeness  and  its  depth.  It  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  external  conduct ;  it  insisted  on  the  conformity 
of  the  will  to  the  right  order  established  by  Ormazd.1  The 
vices  to  which  the  people  of  the  Orient  were  so  prone,  prostitu- 
tion, abortion,  unnatural  lusts,  were  forbidden  under  the 
severest  penalties.  Fidelity  to  contracts,  chastity,  kindness 
to  the  poor,  and  industry  were  especially  inculcated.  It  is  the 
noblest  code  of  morality  to  be  fouud  outside  of  the  Bible. 

The  Yashts. 

The  word  Yasht,  like  Yasna,  means  worship,  sacrifice.  It 
is  applied  to  the  collection  of  poetic  and  imaginative  prayers, 
abounding  in  legendary  lore,  that  were  composed  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  in  praise  and  adoration  of  Ormazd  and 
his  chief  Yazads.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  but  twenty  in 
number.  Bat  in  the  same  collection  are  included  four  other 
chapters  of  a  didactic  character. 

The  Yashts  extol  the  power  of  their  appropriate  Yazads  to 
bring  blessings  to  the  faithful  and  to  smite  Ahriman  and  his 
agents  of  wickedness.  The  advantage  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
offering  them  sacrifice  is  indirectly  set  forth  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  legendary  heroes  who  sacrificed  to  them  in  petition 
for  certain  boons  and  who  received  their  request.2  This  lesson 
of  religious  worship  is  given  even  greater  force  by  the  example 
of  Ormazd  himself,  who  did  not  disdain  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
some  of  these  deities,3  though  they  all  owe  their  existence  to 
his  own  creative  power. 

Of  these  Yashts  the  most  poetic  and  interesting  are  the 
fifth,  the  eighth  and  the  nineteenth.  The  fifth  Yasht,  in 
honor  of  the  water-goddess  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita,  has  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  legendary  heroes  who  offered  sacrifice. 
It  may  have  served  as  the  model  for  the  others.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  of  this  Yasht  is  the  detailed  description  of 
the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  goddess.*  The  character  of 
this  description  led  de  Harlez  to  the  surmise  that  it  was  no 
mere  creation  of  .the  author's  fancy,  but  a  description  of  a 

'Cf.  Vend.  18:17.  'Cf.  Tasht  5:16-118;  9JB;  10:124;  18:41;  16:6-15;  1734-62.  »Taaht  5:16-19; 
845;  10-134;  153-4.     «vv.  128-129. 
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statue.1  And  as  statues  of  Anahita  were  first  introduced  into 
Persia  and  Media  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (404-361  B.  C),  he 
concluded  with  a  fair  amount  of  likelihood  that  this  Yasht 
was  not  composed  before  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

The  eighth  Yasht  is  the  most  poetic  of  all.  It  describes 
how  the  star-god  Tishtrya  manifests  himself  in  the  forms  of 
a  lovely  youth,  of  a  golden-horned  bull,  and  of  a  beautiful 
white  horse,  promising  an  abundance  of  children,  herds,  and 
horses  to  those  who  gave  him  sacrifice.  Then  follows  the  de- 
scription of  the  fierce  battle  which,  as  a  white  horse,  he  fights 
with  the  black  horse-demon  of  drought,  Apaosha.  At  first  he 
is  worsted  after  a  three  days'  conflict,  but  strengthened  by  a 
sacrifice  offered  him  by  Mazda,  he  overcomes  the  demon,  and 
plunging  into  the  sea,  churns  the  waters  into  a  seething  mass 
till  the  rain-clouds  rise  and  bring  refreshing  moisture  to  the 
parched  lands. 

The  nineteenth  Yasht  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  kingly  glory,  a  sort  of  brilliant  nimbus  created  by  Ormazd. 
A  source  of  wisdom  and  a  badge  of  authority  as  well,  it  abided 
with  those  destined  to  rule  and  teach  the  people.  It  was  be- 
yond reach  of  the  unworthy,  and  passed  from  king  to  king 
when  death  or  evil  deed  gave  occasion  for  the  change.  The 
history  of  the  transition  of  the  kingly  glory  from  Haoshyanglia, 
the  first  king,  through  his  long  line  of  successors  to  Zoroaster 
and  his  royal  protector  Vishtaspa,  embraces  a  number  of  in- 
teresting legends. 

The  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Yashts  are  quite 
different  from  the  rest  in  character  and  contents.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  one  which  describes  the  differ- 
ent fates  of  the  good  and  the  bad  soul  after  death.  For  three 
nights  the  departed  soul  hovers  about  its  lifeless  body,  enjoy- 
ing unspeakable  pleasure  or  suffering  the  utmost  misery,  ac- 
cording as  its  earthly  life  was  good  or  wicked.  At  the  dawn 
of  the  fourth  day  the  faithful  soul  is  met  by  his  conscience  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  maiden,  who  praises  him  for  his 
good  deeds  on  earth.  Passing  in  three  steps  through  the 
regions  of  good  thought,  good  word  and  good  action,  he  enters 
into  the  paradise  of  boundless  light,  the  home  of  Ormazd,  and 

'Aveata,  p.  czolli.  Darmeiteter  le  of  the  same  opinion.  Zend-Avesta  II,  3M. 
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feasts  on  the  heavenly  food  prepared  for  the  blessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wicked  soul  is  conducted  through  the  three 
regions  of  bad  thought,  bad  word  and  bad  action  into  the  hell 
of  boundless  darkness,  where  Ahriman  bids  him  eat  of  the 
noxious,  foul-smelling  food  set  apart  for  the  wicked.  1 


This  same  doctrine  finds  summary  expression  in  the  nine-)  J 
teenth  chapter  of  the  Vendidad. 1 

There  is  another  side  of  Avestan  eschatology,  which,  as  be- 
longing to  the  later  portions  of  the  Avesta,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Tashts,  may  be  fittingly  considered  here.  It  is 
the  developed  notion  j>f_the  ran  ovation  nf  the  wnrlfl 

The  Gathas  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  speak  of  the  day 
when  the  powers  of  evil  shall  be  destroyed  and  the  earth  shall 
be  renewed.  Bat  there  is  nothing  positive  in  these  passages 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  author.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  later  parts  of  the 
Avesta  that  we  find  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  plainly  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  final  renovation.  Even  then  there  are 
but  three  independent  passages  that  refer  to  the  resurrection 
in  unmistakable  terms.8 

In  the  first  of  these,  Vend.  18,  51,  the  idea  of  the  resurrec- .  ( 
tion  is  only  indirectly  expressed  :  "0  Spenta  Armaiti,3 1  give,'  ,< 
this  man  to  thy  keeping.  Restore  him  on  the  day  when  the'  / 
world  shall  be  happily  renewed." 

The  other  two  passages  are  direct  and  explicit.  The  one  is 
Yasht  19  : 88-89  and  runs  as  follows  :  "  We  sacrifice  to  the 
awful  Kingly  Glory,  created  by  Mazda,  which  will  abide  with 
the  victorious  Saoshyant  and  his  friends,  when  he  will  make  a 
new  world,  above  the  reach  of  sickness  and  death,  decay  and 
corruption  .  .  .  when  the  dead  shall  arise,  when  immor-  j 
tality  shall  come  to  the  living,  when  the  world  shall  be  \  | 
fittingly  renewed."4 

The  other  passage  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  short  frag- 
ment numbered  four  in  the  Westergaard  collection.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  one  of  the  lost  nasks.6  Praising  the  power  of 
one  of  the  Gathic  formulas,  it  declares,  "  Angro  Mainyu6  will 

■vv.  27-84. 

'Yasht  13 :  129,  aooordlng  to  Darmesteter,  but  not  tode  Harlez,  alludes  to  the  resurrection. 
'Bountiful  Wisdom,  one  of  the  Amshaspands  and  genius  of  the  earth. 
♦This  text  Is  repeated  in  verses  11-12, 19-20,  and  23-21  of  the  same  Yasht. 
'Zend  Avesta,  in,  5.       •  Ahriman. 
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hide  himself  beneath  the  earth  ;  beneath  the  earth  will  the 
Daevas  hide  themselves.  The  dead  will  arise,  life  will  return 
to  the  bodies,  and  they  will  be  endowed  with  breath." 

Closely  associated  with  the  resurrection  is  the  notion  of  the 
Saoshyant  or  Savior.    It  is  he  who  will  break  the  power  of 
Ahriman  and  the  Daevas  and  will  lead  in  the  universal  reign 
of  happiness  and  peace.    He  is  destined  to  be  the  direct  son 
of  Zoroaster,  whose  seed,  miraculously  preserved  in  the  Lake  \ 
Kasava  and  guarded  by  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ; 
ninety-nine  Fravashis,  will  cause  the  Virgin  Eretat-fedhri  to 
conceive  while  bathing  in  its  waters.    It  is  only  in  the  Pahlavi 
literature  that  a  full  and  connected  account  of  the  Saoshyant  j. 
is  given,  but  the  chief  elements  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
in  the  later  portions  of  the  Avesta.1 

The  Khobda  Avesta. 

The  Khorda  Avesta,  a  sort  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
the  least  important  and  the  least  original  part  of  the  Avesta. 
The  prayers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  made  up  of  extracts 
from  other  books,  especially  from  the  Tasna  and  the  Yashts, 
and  thus  betray  their  comparatively  late  origin.  While 
omitting,  then,  a  detailed  examination  of  these  prayers  as 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  we  may  note,  in  passing,  the 
liturgical  object  of  the  prayer  called  the  Afringan  Gahanbar, 
the  Gahanbar  Benediction.  This  rite  was  performed  on  each 
of  the  six  Gahanbars,  religious  feasts  of  five  days'  length  that 
were  celebrated  at  different  intervals  in  the  year  to  commemo- 
rate the  six  great  acts  of  creation.  The  order  of  these  com-  ( 
memorations  recalls  strikingly  the  process  of  creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  namely,  the  heavens,  the  waters,  the  \ 
earth,  the  plants,  the  animals,  and  man.8 

III. — Resemblances  Between  the  Bible  and  the  Avesta. 
Discussion  op  theik  Alleged  Avestan  Okigin. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Avesta  and  the 
Bible  are  numerous  and  striking. 

1.  Like  Jehovah,  Ormazd  is  the  supreme  and  all- wise  spirit, 
the  Creator  of  the  visible  and  invisible  universe,  tbe  Sustainer 

•Vend.  19:5.   Yastat  13:82,  142 ;  19:89-92. 
'Zend-Avesta,  I,  p.  37.  Harlez,  Avesta,  CLXV. 
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of  its  wonderful  order,  the  source  of  all  holiness  and  pros- 
perity. This  noble  conception  is  marred,  however,  by  the 
dualistic  idea,  according  to  which  his  supremacy  is  limited  by 
the  evil  spirit  Ahriman  and  his  hostile  creations. 

2.  Ormazd,  like  Jehovah,  is  not  alone  in  the  government 
of  the  world.  He  has  a  host  of  ministering  spirits,  the  Amshas- 
pands,  the  Fravashis  and  the  other  Yazads,  to  execute  his 
plans  for  the  maintenance  of  due  order  in  the  physical  world 
and  for  the  preservation  of  his  holy  law  in  the  hearts  of  meD. 

3.  As  the  perfect  order  of  Jehovah's  creation  is  marred  by 
the  evil  designs  of  Satan  and  his  agents,  so  the  creation  of 
Ormazd  is  subject  to  the  blighting  influence  of  Ahriman  and 
the  Daevas.  In  both  religions  evil  spirits  possess  human  be- 
ings and  produce  different  forms  of  disease. 

4.  Just  as  Jehovah  sends  His  prophet  Moses  to  teach  His 
holy  law  to  the  chosen  people,  and  thus  establish  His  king- 
dom on  earth,  so  in  like  manner  Ormazd  reveals  his  holy  law 
to  Zoroaster  and  makes  him  his  divinely  authorized  prophet 
to  teach  that  law  to  men.    Both  religions  thus  claim  to  be 
divinely  revealed.    Each  has  as  its  founder  a  great  prophet  h 
and  law-giver,  and  to  make  the  analogy  still  more  striking,  ; 
Zoroaster,  like  Moses,  is  no  mighty  warrior  or  king,  but  a  '  / 
man  of  weakness.1 

5.  The  Old  Testament  enkindles  hope  in  the  Messiah,  who 
is  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  and  who  will  establish  the  eternal 
reign  of  peace.  The  Avesta  teaches  that  in  the  fulness  of  time 
a  virgin  will  conceive  of  Zoroaster's  seed,  miraculously  pre- 
served in  the  waters  of  "Kasava,  and  will  give  birth  to  the 
Saoshyant,  who  will  destroy  the  powers  of  evil  and  bring 
about  the  final  renovation  of  the  world. 

6.  In  regard  to  the_state  of  the  soul  after  death,  Mazdeism 
is  even  more  explicit  than  early  Judaism.  One  of  the  most 
striking  things  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  absence  of_appeal  to  rewards  and  punishments  after  death 
as  a  sanction  of  conduct  and  as  a  ground  of  religious  consola- 
tion. Throughout .  the  whole  Avesta  the  future  life,  with  its  I 
rewards  and  punishments,  is  constantly  kept  in  view. 

7.  Both  religions  include  among  their  doctrines  that  of  the 
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resurrection.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  earliest  part  of  the  Avesta,  the  Gathas,  contains 
traces  of  this  belief.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  portions  of  the 
Avesta  that  the  resurrection  is  referred  to  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

8.  According  to  Genesis,  God  created  the  universe  in  six 
days.  According  to  the  Avesta,  Ormazd  created  the  world  in 
six  periods  within  the  space  of  a  year.  The  order  of  these 
creations,  commemorated  as  we  have  seen  by  the  six  Afringan 
Gahanbars,  very  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Genesis,  namely, 
heaven,  waters,  earth,  plants,  animals,  man.1 

9.  Corresponding  with  the  deluge  of  Genesis  is  the  winter 
of  snow  and  cold  in  Vendidad.2  Yima,  the  Mazdean  Noah, 
saves  life  on  the  earth  from  utter  destruction  by  building  an 
underground  garden,  in  which  he  puts  choice  specimens  of 
men  and  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  plants. 

10.  In  the  moral  order  the  similarities  are  striking.  In  the 
Old  Testament  there  are  abundant  instances  to  show  that  the 
law  of  holiness  did  not  simply  concern  external  conduct,  but 
laid  hold  of  thftwill  and^fcheJxeart.3  But  it  remained  for  the 
teaching  of  Chflst~to  brThg^thls  feature  out  into  striking  promi- 
nence. Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Avesta,  even  in  its 
most  ancient  hymns,  lays  great  stress  on  the  internal  element 
of  the  religious  and  moral  life,  and  speaks  constantly  of  good 
and  bad  thoughts,  words  and  actions.* 

The  Mazdean,  like  the  Jewish  religion,  teaches  the  dignity 
of  labor,  kindness  to  the  poor,  favors  prolific  marriage,  de- 
nounces all  forms  of  unchastity,  especially  those  against 
nature.8 

11.  In  both  religions  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean.  The  division  of  animal  and  plant 
creation  into  the  creatures  of  Ormazd  and  those  of  Ahriman, 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  division  of  animals  into 
clean  and  unclean.6    Both  religions  likewise  teach  that  con- 

-Zend-Avesta,  1, 37.        'Ch.  2. 

•Cf.Gen.  VI,  5.  Deut.  V,  21;  XV,  9.  Eiek.  XXXVIII,  10.  Prov.  XII.5;  XV.38;  XXIV.9. 
4ln  Ps.  XVI,  3-5,  this  threefold  distinction  Is  recognized. 

'It  is  debated  whether  incestuous  marriages  of  the  firs*  >lcgrcc  are  favored  by  the  Avesta 
proper,  though  It  was  practised  at  times  in  Persia.  Cf .  Darin.  Zend-A  vesta  I,  p.  136  seq.;  West 
S.  B.  E.  XVIII,  p.  389seq.;  Contra,  de  Uarlez,  Avestu,  CLXX1. 

•Cf.  Levit,  XI. 
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tact  with  the  dead,  childbirth,  the  menstrual  flow  in  woman 
and  the  seminal  flow  in  man  are  the  sources  of  uncleanness.1 
The  unclean  communicates  his  defilement  to  whatever  person 
or  thing  he  touches.  Especially  heinous  is  sexual  union  with 
a  woman  in  her  monthly  sickness.2  In  both  religions  there 
are  laws  of  purification  for  persons  and  things  defiled,  an] 
especial  form  of  purification  being  required  to  remove  unclean- 
ness resulting  from  contact  with  the  dead.3 

12.  One  of  the  resemblances  pointed  out  between  the 
Avesta  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  temptation  of  Zoro- 
aster compared  with  that  of  our  Blessed  Savior.  Ahriman, 
having  tried  in  vain  to  kill  Zoroaster,  offers  him  the  dominion 
of  the  earth  if  he  will  renounce  the  law  of  Mazda,  but  the 
saint  repels  the  tempter  and  declares  his  readiness  to  accept 
death  rather  than  prove  false  to  his  Maker.4 

13.  The  other  is  the  analogy  pointed  out  by  Breal6  and 
others  between  the  seven-headed  dragon6  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  three-headed  dragon  of  the  Avesta,  Azhi  Dahaka. 
The  identification  of  the  apocalyptic  dragon  with  "that  old 
serpent  who  is  called  the  devil  and  satan,  who  seduceth  the 
whole  world,"7  has  also  given  rise  to  the  surmise  that  the 
serpent  of  Genesis,  too,  has  something  in  common  with  the  , 
Avestan  dragon.  \ ,   ' .  '  ,      .    j  t 

These  are  the  main  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
religions,  but  to  make  the  comparison  complete  we  may  note  a 
number  of  analogies  found  in  the  Pahlavi  literature,  but 
derived  doubtless  from  some  of  the  lost  nasks  of  the  Avesta. 

14.  One  of  these  analogies  is  the  story  of  Mashya  and 
Mashyoi,  the  first  human  pair,  from  which  the  human  race  is 
descended.  Like  Adam  and  Eve  they  sinned  and  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  evil  spirit.8 

15.  The  Gaokerena,  the  White  Haoma  Tree,  whose  leaves, 
eaten  by  men  at  the  renovation  of  the  world,  will  give  immor- 
tality, reminds  one  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Genesis.  As  the 
latter  was  guarded  by  cherubim,  so  the  Gaokerena,  growing 
in  the  water,  is  guarded  by  ten  fish.9 

16.  The  apportioning  of  the  earth  by  the  hero  Thraetona 

'Cf.  lev.  XII  and  XV.  'Lot.  XV.  24;  XX,  18.  'Cf.  Num.  Xix]  «Vend.  19M 
•MelangM,  p.  126.  «Cta.  12.  'Apoo.  12:9.  •Bundabish,  15  ;  S.  B.  B.,  V,  62seq.  'Bund." 
18:62 ;  S.  B.  E.,  V.  <K. 
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to  his  three  sons,  Airya,  Sairima,  and  Tura,  recalls  the  divi- 
sion of  the  earth  by  Noah  between  his  three  sons,  Sem,  Cham, 
and  Japhet.1 

17.  Finally,  the  story  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun  is  paral- 
leled by  that  of  Hushedhar,  one  of  the  future  sons  of  Zoro- 
aster.   He  stops  the  sun  for  ten  days  and  nights  and  thereby,, 
wins  the  nations  to  the  religion  of  Mazda.8 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Avesta  and  the  Bible,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine 
critically  the  question  whether  the  latter  is  under  obligation 
to  the  former  for  the  possession  of  any  of  these  common  feat- 
ures. 

It  is  well  at  the  very  outset  to  bear  in  mind  a  truth  that  is 
very  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  comparison  of  different  forms  of 
religion.  That  truth  is,  that  similarities  of  belief  in  different 
religions  do  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  origin,  or  in- 
debtedness of  one  of  these  religions  to  the  other.  Where  no 
historical  influence  can  be  shown,  it  is  extremely  rash  to  at- 
tribute to  an  earlier  religion  the  credit  of  originating  certain 
features  that  it  has  in  common  with  a  later  one.  By  forget- 
ting this  principle  writers  have  often  been  led  into  egregious 
blunders.  Note,  for  example,  the  attempt  to  derive  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  in  great  measure  from  those  of 
Buddhism  on  the  ground  of  the  striking  resemblances  existing 
between  them.  The  attempt  is  now  recognized  by  the  best 
Oriental  scholars  as  an  utter  failure.  The  words  of  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  citation.  He  de- 
clares:  "Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  without  careful 
investigation  on  a  resemblance,  however  close  at  first  sight,  be- 
tween a  passage  in  the  Pali  Pitakas  and  a  passage  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  true  that  many  passages  in  these  two  litera- 
tures can  be  easily  shown  to  have  a  similar  tendency.  But 
when  some  writers,  on  the  basis  of  ■  such  similarities,  proceed 
to  agree  that  there  must  have  been  some  historical  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  that  the  New  Testament  as  the  latter 
must  be  the  borrower,  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are  wrong. 
There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slightest  historical  connex- 

'  Dlnkart  VIII ;  Ch.  13:9 ;  S.  B.  B.  XXXVil,  p.  28. 
'Bahman  Yaatat,  III,  4fi-48 ;  S.  B.  E.,  V,  281-2. 
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ion  between  them.  And  whenever  the  resemblance  is  a  real 
one  ....  it  is  due  not  to  any  borrowing  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other,  but  solely  to  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  two  movements  grew."1 

Now  it  is  just  such  a  mistake  as  this  that  writers  like  Dr. 
Mills  and  Dr.  Everett  commit  when  they  conclude,  the  one 
that  the  temptation  of  Zoroaster  furnished  the  model  for  the 
story  of  Christ's  temptation,8  the  other  that  the  dragon  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  identical  with  Azhi  Dahaka.3  The  story  of 
Christ' s  temptation  has  no  more  dependence  on  the  temptation  of 
Zoroaster  than  on  that  of  Buddha.4  In  like  manner,  the 
Apocalyptic  dragon  has  as  little  connexion  with  Azhi  Dahaka 
as  with  the  Babylonian  dragon  of  Tiamat5  or  the  Egyptian 
serpent  A  pap. 6 

The  great  majority  of  the  features  that  the  Old  Testament 
has  in  common  with  the  Avesta  are  so  plainly  mentioned  in 
the  oldest  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture  and  are  so  closely  knit 
with  what  is  distinctive  and  essential  in  the  Jewish  religion 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  independent  origin.  Such  are 
the  monotheism  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  revelation  of  the 
law  through  Moses,  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  the  moral 
teachings,  the  stories  of  the  creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  of  the  Deluge,  of  the  division  of  the  earth 
among  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  of  Joshua  staying  the  sun. 7 
This  much  is  admitted  by  all.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
scholars  declare  that  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  angels,  demons, 
immortality,  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  resur- 
rection are  the  result  of  Persian  influence.  To  them  Dr. 
Mills  adds  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean.  Their  argu- 
ment is  as  follows : 

Before  the  period  of  the  Captivity  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  common  doctrines  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  belief. 

'S.  B.  E-,  XI,  p.  166-6.  Cf.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.  126,  n.  1;  Kuenen,  Hlbbert  Lectures, 
1882,  p.  884-7. 

'Nineteenth  Century.  1894,  p.  62-63. 
'New  World,  1886,  p.  16. 
4Cf .  Oldenberg. 

■Lenormant.  Hilt.  Anoienne  de  l'Orient,  V,  p.  243. 

•Ttele,  Geaohlohte  der  Religion  lm  Altherthum,  p.  38 ;  de  la  Sauasaye,  Bellgionsgesohlohte, 
I,  p.  283. 

'See  above  Nob.  1, 4, 6, 8, 8, 10, 18, 14, 16, 18, 17. 
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But  during  and  after  the  Captivity  they  receive  recognition  in 
the  Sacred  Writings.  Now,  this  was  the  very  time  when  the 
Jews  were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Persians,  whose 
religion,  as  set  forth  in  the  Avesta,  taught  these  very  doctrines 
in  unmistakable  terms.  And  so  the  only  natural  inference  is 
that  the  Jewish  religion  is  indebted  for  this  part  of  its  creed 
to  the  Persian. 

The  argument,  at  first  sight,  looks  plausible.  A  close  ex- 
amination, however,  shows  it  to  be  far  from  convincing. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  these 
tenets,  while  presenting  points  of-regemblance,  are  yet,  in 
other  respects,  so  utterly  at  variance  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  one  could  have  been  directly  borrowed  from  the 
other.  Take  for  instance  the  notion  of  unclean  animals  in 
Leviticus.  How  different  it  is,  in  spite  of  striking  resem- 
blances, from  that  of  the  Vendidad.  In  Leviticus,  the  unclean 
as  well  as  the  clean  animals  are  recognized  as  God's  creatures. 
The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  is  based  largely  on 
physical  differences.  In  the  Vendidad,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unclean  animals  are  all  those  created  by  the  evil  spirit. 
Nor  is  the  application  of  the  notion  of  clean  and  unclean  the 
same  in  both  legislations.  Thus  Leviticus  forbids  as  unclean 
the  eating  of  the  camel1  and  the  swine,8  but  allows  the  eating 
of  locusts  and  grasshoppers.3  On  the  other  hand,  locusts  and 
grasshoppers  were  an  abomination  to  the  Mazdean,4  while 
camels5  and  swine6  were  looked  upon  as  clean. 

If  we  compare  the  notion  of  Satan  with  that  of  Ahriman 
we  find  the  one  by  no  means  identical  with  the  other.  Both 
agree  in  that  they  are  hostile  to  God  and  bent  on  seducing 
man  and  doing  harm  to  God's  creation.  But  here  the  parity 
ends.  Satan  is  a  fallen  creature  of  God,  destined  to  live  for- 
ever, but  shorn  at  last  of  his  power  to  do  evil.  Ahriman  is  a 
spirit  evil  by  nature,  uncreated  like  Ormazd  himself,  but  des- 
tined to  final  destruction.  Satan's  power  for  evil  is  only  what 
God  chooses  to  allow  him.  Ahriman' s  is  independent  of 
Ormazd  and  is  more  dreadful.  Satan  can  only  mar  what  God 
has  created.    Ahriman  can  do  more.    He  can  create  demons, 

'XI.,  4.  «XI.,  7.  'XI.,31,8.  'See  above.  «Vend22:3.  "Shayastla  Shar- 
ast  II.,  58,  in  S.  B.  K,  V.  380. 
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noxious  animals  and  plants.  So  different,  in  short,  is  the 
notion  of  Satan  from  that  of  Ahriman  that  Ewald,  who  attrib- 
utes the  development  of  Jewish  doctrine  partly  to  Zoroastrian 
influence,  declares  of  Satan:  "But  the  whole  conception  is 
Hebrew  :  to  trace  it  to  Persian  sources  is  groundless  and  un- 
historical."1 

But  the  theory  under  review  has  far  greater  difficulties  than 
these  to  contend  with.  It  is  plain  that  if  it  is  to  make  good 
its  claims  to  trustworthiness,  it  must  establish  beyond  doubt 
two  very  important  points.  It  must  demonstrate,  first,  that 
the  Persians,  in  the  period  of  contact  with  the  Jews,  held  the 
religious  tenets  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
tojheiheology  of  the  Old  Testament;  secondly,  that  no  trace  of 
these  doctrines  can  be  found. jn_the  -books  of  the  Old  Testa- 1 
ment  written  before  this  period  of  contact. 

Now,  it  is  significant  that  neither  of  these  points  is  capable 
of  rigorous  proof ;  nay,  the  evidence  against  the  second  point ' 
is  so  strong  as  to  render  the  theory  in  the  highest  degree  ira-'~ 
probable. 

First  of  all,  the  important  question  presents  itself,  when  (< 
did  the  Jews,  who  formed  the  Old  Testament,  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  Persians  ?  This  is  a  question  which  is  often 
overlooked,  and  yet  its  solution  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
present  discussion.  Thus  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Jews  were  brought  under  Persian  influence  during  the^i 
Captivity.  We  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Everett,  who  con- 
siders it  a  generally  admitted  truth  that  the  Jews  of  the  Cap- 
tivity received  their  notion  of  Satan  from  the  Parsees.  But 
it  is  plain  that  during  the  Captivity  the  Jews  were  exposed  to 
Babylonian,  not  to  Persian,  influences.  During  this  entire 
period  the  relations  between  these  two  monarchies  were 
strained.  It  was  not  till  Cyrus  overthrew  Babylon  in  539  B.  C. 
that  intimate  relations  between  the  Persians  and  the  Jews  of 
Babylon  were  possible,  and  even  then  we  must  allow  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  before  the  religion  of  the  Persians  could 
begin  to  exert  its  influence  on  that  of  the  Jews.  It  is  thus 
out  of  the  question  to  speak  of  Persian  influence  before  the 
end  of  the  Captivity,  536  B.  C,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  such 

•Old  and  New  Testament  Theology,  p.  78.  ~*  ~ 
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influence  could  have  made  itself  felt  at  so  early  a  date.  Bat 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  may  assume  that  the  period  of 
Persian  influence  began  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. 

Now,  what  sort  of  religious  influence  could  the  Persians  of 
that  period  have  exerted  on  the  Jews  %  Did  they  themselves 
include  iu  their  religious  belief  those  doctrines  which  the  Jews 
are  declared  to  have  borrowed  from  them  \  This  capital  ques- 
tion does  not  admit  of  a  positive  answer.  Those  who  speak 
so  confidently  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Persian  theology  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus  onward  the  religion  of  Persia  was  identical 
with  the  religion  of  the  Avesta.  But  this  very  point  has  never 
yet  been  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  seriously 
called  in  question  by  scholars  of  great  ability.  Professor 
Sayce1  and  Halevy*  hare  both  put  forth  the  thesis  that  Cyrus 
was  no  Mazda-worshipper  at  all,  for  Babylonian  cylinders 
have  been  found  in  which  he  is  put  on  record  as  a  worshipper 
of  Babylonian  gods.3  To  this  conclusion  Professor  Cheyne 
has  also  given  full  assent,  and  says  :  "  We  now  know  that  the 
Aryan  and  Zoroastrian  element  did  not  obtain  supremacy  in 
the  Achaemenian  empire  till  the  accession  of  Darius,  too  late 
to  exercise  any  marked  influenceon  Jewish  modes  of  thought."4 

But  even  if  we  admit  with  Kuenen5  and  others  that  Cyrus, 
like  Darius,  was  a  Mazda- worshipper,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  Achaemenian  kings  were  Zoroastrians.6  The  original 
home  of  the  Avesta  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  Iranian 
scholars.  Some  place  it  in  Media,  others  in  Bactria  or  some 
other  eastern  province  of  Iran.7  But  one  thing  is  certain,  it 
did  not  take  form  in  Persia.  Neither  the  language  of  the 
Gathas  nor  that  of  the  later  Avesta  can  be  classed  with  the 
Persian  dialects. 

The  religion  of  the  Avesta  was  thus  an  importation  into 
Persia,  doubtless  insignificant  at  first,  but  rising  gradually  in 
importance  till  it  finally  overshadowed  the  old  belief  and  be- 

■Cf.  Academy,  Oct.  16, 1880,  pp.  270-7.      'Kevue  dee  etudes  Juives,  No.  1,  pp.  41-63. 
*Chey  ne,  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  1 1,  pp.  289-91,  also  I,  pp.  301-306;  de  Harlez,  Avesta  CCXIII. 
♦Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  II,  p.  294.        'Hibbert  Lectures,  1882,  p.  320. 
•This  is  patent  la  the  case  of  Cyrus.  The  worship  of  strange  gods  was  an  abomination  to 
the  Zoroastrian. 
'Cf .  de  la  Saussaye,  IT,  pp.  17-18. 
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came  itaelf  the  religion  of  state.  When  this  important  move- 
ment was  accomplished  is  still  a  problem  for  Iranian  scholars. 
But  according  to  many,  it  did  not  take  place  before  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes.  Inscriptions  of  this  king  and  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Xerxes  and  Darius,  are  still  extant  on  the  royal  tombs 
at  Nackhs-i-Rustem  and  on  the  rocks  of  Alvand,  Behistun, 
and  on. the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Murghab,  Khorkor  and  Snsa.1 
While  professing  to  be  faithful  followers  of  Anramazda,  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  Amshaspands  or  of  Ahriman,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  their  burial  in  tombs,  a  hideous 
abomination  for  the  Zoroastrian.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence 
de  Harlez,  and  even  Mills,  conclude  that  the  state  religion  of 
Persia  during  this  period  could  not  have  been  that  of  the 
Avesta.  In  his  work  on  the  Avesta2  he  submits  this  question 
to  a  long  and  detailed  examination,  and  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  study  as  follows:  "The  conclusion  which  plainly  re- 
sults from  this  long  investigation  is  that  in  all  the  texts  of 
antiquity  touching  on  the  religious  belief  and  practices  of  the 
Persians,  one  may  look  in  vain  for  a  word  pointing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Avesta  within  the  empire  of  the  Achsemenidae. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  goes  to  show  that  its  prescriptions 
were  entirely  unknown,  that  the  people  were  ignorant  of  its 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  religion  of  ancient  Persia  was 
Iranian,  but  not  Avestan."8 

Dr.  Mills,  who  treats  the  subject  more  succinctly  in  his  in-  , 
troduction  to  the  Gathas,  4  thinks  the  religion  of  the  inscrip- 
tions may  have  been  a  form  of  Mazda-worship  similar  to  that 
of  the  Gathas,  "  but  that  it  was  the  later  and  fully  developed 
Zarathushtrianism,  provided  with  all  the  regulations  of  the:  \ 
Vendidad,  seems  out  of  the  question."6  His  embarrassment 
in  accounting  for  the  unavestan  language  and  practices  of 
Darius  reveals  itself,  when  he  says,  "  He  was  either  a  heretical 
schismatic  departing  from  a  sacred  precept,  or  he  was  follow- 
ing the  creed  of  his  fathers,  a  Mazda-worshipper,  but  not  of 
Zarathushtra's  order,  or  if  a  Zarathushtrian,  then  a  partial 
inheritor  of  Zarathushtra's  religion  at  an  undeveloped  stage, 
when  burial  was  not  as  yet  forbidden  by  it ;  and  at  the  same 

'Mill*,  New  World,  1896,  p.  47;  Ragoztn,  Media,  pp.  289, 388. 
"Pp.  lx-xvlll,  oexl-ooxilL        *p.  ooxlll. 
'8.  B.  K.  xxxl,  p.  xxx-xxxll.        *P.  XXX. 
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time  lie  neglected  also  prominent  doctrines  of  the  Gathas."1 
His  final  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Darius  and  his  chieftains 
adhered  to  a  more  ancient  and  simple  form  of  Mazdaism,  while 
the  masses  were  captivated  by  the  novelties  of  the  later  Zoro- 
astrianism.2  It  is  plain  to  see  that  his  statement  in  regard  to 
the  religion  of  the  masses  is  a  supposition  on  his  part.  He 
does  not  support  it  by  a  single  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inscription  of  Darius  on  the  rock  of  Behistun  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  that  before  as  well  as  after  the  short  usurpation  of 
the  throne  by  the  Magian  Gomates,  the  religion  professed  by 
Darius  was  the  widespread  religion  of  state.  In  this  inscrip- 
tion, after  narrating  how  with  Anramazda's  help  he  overthrew 
the  Magian  Gomates,  Darius  proceeds :  "The  empire  that  had 
been  wrested  from  our  race  I  recovered,  I  restored  to  its  place, 
as  in  the  days  of  old,  so  I  did.  The  temples  which  Gaumata 
the  Magian  had  destroyed  I  rebuilt.  I  restored  to  the  state 
the  sacred  chants  and  worship  and  entrusted  them  to  the 
families  which  bad  been  deprived  of  them  by  Gaumata  the 
Magian."3 

We  see  then,  how  far  from  the  certaint7  of  an  established 
truth  is  the  hypothesis  that  the  religion  of  the  Avesta  pre- 
vailed in  Persia  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  successors. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  need  of  a  more  solid  basis  before  one 
can  proceed  with  any  degree  of  trustworthiness  to  point  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Avesta  as  the  sources  of  Jewish  theology. 

Another  important  consideration,  often  overlooked,  is  this: 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  while  the  Gathas  may  date 
from  the  eighth  century,  or,  according  to  some,  from  a  much 
greater  antiquity,  the  rest  of  the  Avesta  is  comparatively 
recent.  Even  Geldner,  who  gives  a  high  antiquity  to  the 
Gathas,  placing  them  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C,  admits 
that  the  latest  parts  of  the  Avesta  may  be  no  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century,  B.  C.,*  and  de  Harlez  gives  reasons  to  show  that 
much  of  the  later  Avesta  was  written  after  the  fifth  or  fourth 
century  B.  C.5  Spiegel  held  that  the  whole  Avesta  was  not 
written  before  Alexander  the  Great.  And  Mills  himself  says 
of  the  Avesta,  exclusive  of  the  Gathas:  "Placing,  then,  the 

•P.  xxxl.       «P.  xxxlL 

•Cf.  Kuenen,  National  and  Universal  Religion,  p.  330 ;  Ragozln,  Media,  p.  386. 
*Cf.  Knoy.  Brit.  9th  ed.  vol.  XVIII.  p.  6M.     •Avesta,  p.  cxciil. 
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oldest  portions  of  the  later  Avesta  somewhat  earlier  than 
Darius,  we  are  obliged  to  extend  the  period  during  which  its  sev- 
eral parts  were  composed,  so  far  as  perhaps  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  the  half-spurious  matter  contained  in 
them  being  regarded  as  indefinitely  later."8  Now,  remember- 
ing that  the  home  of  the  Avesta  was  not  Persia,  but  some 
other  province  of  Iran,  we  have  grave  reasons  to  suspect  that 
the  writings  of  the  later  Avesta  could  have  reached  Persia  in 
time  to  exercise  any  important  influence  on  the  formation  of 
Jewish  theology. 

This  consideration  tells  with  especial  force  against  the 
assertion  that  the  Jews  took  their  belief  in  the  resurrection 
from  the  Avesta.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  but 
three  reliable  testimonies  in  the  Avesta  to  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  later  development  of 
Zoroastrianism.  The  least  explicit  of  these,  Vendidad  18:51, 
occurs  in  a  section  which  is  unique  in  character  and  which, 
from  its  total  lack  of  connection  with  what  precedes,  may  be 
safely  set  down  as  an  interpolation.  At  any  rate,  the  nature 
of  its  contents  points  to  an  origin,  at  the  very  least,  as  late  as 
that  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  which  Mills  places 
at  about  500  B.  C.2 

It  is  to  the  other  two  testimonies,  Tasht  19 :  88,  89,  and 
Fragment  IV.,  that  Mills  appeals  to  show  that  the  Bible  is 
indebted  to  the  Avesta  for  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dates  he  assigns  to  these  two 
texts,  500  B.  C.  and  300  B.  C.  respectively,8  are,  like  that  of 
Vendidad,  18 :51,  quite  inadequate  to  prove  the  point  at  issue, 
for  long  before  Avestan  texts  composed  in  500  B.  C.  could  be- 
come familiar  to  the  Persians  and  through  them  to  the  Jews, 
the  notion  of  the^ejflrrection  was  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
prophets  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah. 

Having  thus  seen  that  solid  evidence  is  lacking  to  show 
that  the  Jews  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
brought  into  acquaintance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Avesta, 
nay,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 

■9.  B.  B.,  XXI,  p.xxxvli. 

*"  Nineteenth  Cent.,"  18M,  p.  50. 

'Ibid.,  p.  560,  de  Harlez  claims  that  Yasht  19  belongs  to  the  Avestan  literature  of  most  re- 
cent date.  Avesta,  p.  oxlvlii. 
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in  the  Avesta  of  that  period  is  beyond  the  reach  of  demonstra- 
tion, let  us  turn  to  the  early  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  before  contact  with  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus,  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  clean  and  unclean,  of  angels,  of  demons,  of  the  doc- 
trines of  immortality,  the  resurrection  and  retribution  after 
death. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  time  of  contact  can- 
not be  put  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  captivity,  536  B.  C. 
Hence  the  writers  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  captivity  may 
be  used  as  witnesses  no  less  than  those  of  an  earlier  age.  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts 
of  Scripture  which  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  most  radical 
scholars  have  a  solid  claim  to  an  antiquity  greater  than 
536  B.  C. 

First,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  recognition  of  clean  and 
unclean  things  existed  among  the  Jews  long  before  their  con- 
tact with  the  Persians.  For  even  those  who  take  Leviticus 
11-15  to  be  part  of  the  Priests'  Code  admit  that  these  chapters 
embody  pre-exilic  usage. 1  The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
is  found  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Dent.,  a  book  recognized 
by  radical  scholars  to  be  not  later  than  621  B.  C.2  Allusion 
is  made  to  it  in  the  book  of  Judges,3  when  the  mother  of 
Samson  is  warned  not  to  "eat  any  unclean  thing.".' 

If  the  early  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  in  the  Old 
Testament  admits  of  easy  proof,  still  more  patent  is  the  early 
Jewish  belief  in  angels.  Indeed,  so  abundant  are  the  refer- 
ences to  angels  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  it  is  all  but  incredible  that  any  one  should  ascribe  the 
Jewish  angelology  to  the  Avestas.  The  very  notion  of  guard- 
ian angels,  prevalent  in  the  rabbinical  age  and  derived  by  some 
with  the  utmost  assurance  from  the  Avestan  Fravashis,  is  im- 
plied in  the  numerous  Old  Testament  accounts  of  angels  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  individuals.  It  is  two 
angels  who  protect  Lot  and  his  family  and  save  them  from  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.4    It  is  an  angel  of  the 

•Driver,  Introd.,  p.  155.  In  bis  Religion  of  /trcul,  Kuenen  says :  "  The  precepts  concern- 
ing clean  and  unclean  which  occupy  go  large  a  spaoe  in  it  (i.  6.,  the  redaction  of  Esdras)  are  of 
Isreelitteh  origin."  Vol.  Ill,  p.  36.  London,  1896. 

■Driver,  p.  81.        "XIII,  4,  7.     «Gen.  XVHI. 
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Lord  who  comforts  Hagar  on  both  occasions  of  her  distress.  1 
It  is  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  stayed  Abraham's  hand  as  it 
was  uplifted  to  sacrifice  his  son.2  It  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
that  appeared  to  Gideon  and  promised  assistance  to  smite  the 
Midianites.3  It  was  an  angel  that  fed  Elias  in  the  wilder- 
ness.* The  90th  Psalm  does  but  sum  up  the  protective  minis- 
tration of  the  angels  as  exemplified  in  these  numerous  texts, 
when  it  declares  :  "For  he  hath  given  His  angels  charge  over 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  ;  in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

It  is  plain  from  this  mass  of  evidence,  which  is  far  from  ex- 
haustive, that  the  conception  of  angels  and  of  guardian-spirits 
as  well  was  not  foreign  to  the  early  developments  of  Hebrew 
doctrine.  To  seek  the  origin  of  guardian  angels  in  the  fan- 
tastic Fravashis  of  the  Avesta  is  utterly  uncalled  for. 

But,  it  is  urged,  is  not  the  notion  of  the  "seven  spirits" 
who  "  stand  before  the  throne  " 5  who  are  "  sent  forth  into  all 
the  earth"6  taken  from  that  of  the  "seven  Amshaspands" 
mentioned  in  the  Yasht  devoted  to  the  Fravashis  ?  "  We  sac- 
rifice to  the  good,  powerful,  beneficent  Fravashis  of  the  just ; 
to  those  of  the  Amesha  Spentas,  the  sovereign  beings  with 
benign  eye— who  have,  all  seven,  the  same  thought,  all  seven, 
the  same  word,  all  seven,  the  same  action."7  As  de  Harlez 
has  shown,8  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  exact.  For  the 
Amshaspands,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  but  six.  It  is  only 
by  reckoning  Ormazd  himself  among  them  that  they  can  be 
called  seven.  If,  in  like  manner,  we  were  to  include  God 
among  the  spirits  that  stand  before  the  throne  we  should  have 
eight,  not  seven.  It  is  ont  of  the  question  then  to  see  in  the 
notion  of  the  seven  spirits  a  result  of  Avestan  influence.  Much 
more  natural  would  it  be  to  explain  this  unexpected  and 
awkward  combination  of  Ormazd  and  his  six  Amshaspands 
as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  Jewish  conception 
of  the  seven  spirits.  The  fact  that  it  finds  expression  but 
twice  in  the  whole  Avesta,  and  that  too  in  the  very  latest 
parts,  seems  to  prove  this  assumption. 

'Gen.  XVI,  9 ;  XXI,  17.  "Gen.  XXII.  11-15.    "Judge  VI,  11-23.  «III  Kings!  XIX,  4-7. 

Vv.  11, 12.  Driver  says  this  psalm  "may  be  presumed  to  be  pre-exlllo  (Introd.,  p.  863): 
though  Cheyne  on  very  insufficient  grounds  thinks  it  may  belong  to  the  time  of  Esdras 
(Bampt.  Lect,  p.  78.)  * 

•Tobias  XII,  15.     'Apoo.  V,  6.    'Yasht  13:82 ;  19:15-16.     "Hev.  Blblique,  Apr.  1896,  p.  188. 
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The  evidence  for  early  Jewish  belief  in  the  evil  spirit,  in 
demoniacal  possession  and  demoniacal  causes  of  disease,  while 
not  so  abundant  as  the  evidence  for  belief  in  angels,  is  still 
ample  enough  to  show  that  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  these 
notions  long  before  the  close  of  the  Captivity,  that  is,  before 
the  time  of  contact  with  the  Persians. 

The  story  of  the  temptation  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
involves  the  notion  of  the  evil  spirit  seducing  Eve  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  But  since  the  cogency  of  this  inference  is 
called  in  question  by  some,  we  can  appeal  to  other  ancient  pas- 
sages where  the  belief  in  evil  spirits  is  brought  plainly  into 
view.  Thus  in  the  Song  of  Moses  the  unfaithful  Israelites  are 
said  to  have  sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God.1  The  first 
book  of  Kings  relates  how  Saul  was  afflicted  with  an  evil 
spirit.2  But  most  striking  of  all  is  the  figure  of  Satan  in  the 
book  of  Job.3  Now,  as  the  book  of  Job,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  radical  scholars  like  Kuenen,  Davidson  and  Cheyne,4  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  it  is  itself  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of  the 
devil  until  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Persians.  It  does 
but  bear  out  the  statement,  already  quoted,  of  the  acute 
scholar  Ewald  :  "The  whole  conception  (of  Satan)  is  Hebrew ; 
to  trace  it  to  Persian  sources  is  groundless  and  unhistorical."4 

Nor  need  we  look  to  Persian  or  Avestan  theology  for  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  demoniacal  disease  and  pos- 
session. The  power  of  the  devil  to  take  possession  of  men 
and  to  inflict  disease  is  clearly  implied  in  the  story  of  Saul's 
affliction  by  the  evil  spirit  and  in  that  of  Job's  disease  pro- 
duced by  Satan. 

The  presence  of  an  Avestan  demon  in  the  book  of  Tobias8 
is  often  appealed  to  as  proof  that  the  Jewish  notion  of  the 
devil  was  borrowed  from  the  Persians.    With  much  better 
show  of  reason  might  one  argue  that  the  Babylonian  night 
hag,  Lilith,9  which  figured  so  prominently  in  rabbinical 

'  Deut.  XXXII,  17.  Cf.  Lev.  XVII,  7.  'I.  Kings,  XVI,  14-S3.  "1, 10-12;  II,  7.  Cf. 
Driver,  pp.  405-8. 

♦Cheyne,  Bamp.  Loct.,  p.  271,  says:  "  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  that  poetical  masterpiece  of 
tbe  Exile,  the  Hook  of  Job,  presents  Hiiy  undoubtedly  Iranian  affinities.  If  anything  there 
has  been  borrowed,  it  has  been  so  Hebraized  as  to  be  (indistinguishable  from  genuine  Hebrew 
material." 

•Tobias  III,  8.        "Cf.  Lenormant,  Hist,  de  TOrient,  V,  p.  376. 
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demon- law,  and  which  receives  mention  in  Scripture1  long*  be- 
fore the  Asmodeus  of  Tobias,  points  to  the  religion  of  Babylon 
as  the  source  of  Jewish  belief  in  the  devil. 

The  attempt  of  some  Catholic  apologists  to  disprove  all 
connection  between  Asmodens  and  Aeshma  Daeva  of  the 
Avesta  on  the  ground  that  the  former  is  a  demon  of  impurity 
while  the  latter  is  a  demon  of  violence,  does  not  commend 
itself  to  sound  judgment.2  For  Asmodeus  nowhere  appears 
in  Tobias  as  tempting  to  impurity,  but  rather  as  killing  the 
bridegrooms  as  soon  as  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  his 
power  through  unrestrained  desire.  Hence  the  name  Aeshma 
Daeva,  Asmodeus,  the  Violent  Demon,  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
his  character.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  Tobias, 
wishing  to  give  a  name  to  the  demon  he  put  in  his  story,  took 
one  ready  to  hand,  as  supplied  by  the  religion  of  the  Avesta, 
just  as  the  Jews  of  a  later  period  called  Satan  Beelzebub,  after 
the  god 'of  Accaron.3  It  is  plain  that  such  an  action  does  but 
presuppose  the  belief  of  the  writer  in  the  devil.  To  hold  that 
the  notion  of  the  devil  first  came  into  Jewish  theology  with 
the  book  of  Tobias  is  an  anachronism. 

We  have  thus  found  evidence  enough  in  the  early  Scrip- 
tures to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  before  contact 
with  the  Persians  the  Jews  recognized  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad 
spirits.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  they  were  likewise  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  concerning  the  life  after  death. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  singularly  deficient  in  reference  to  the  future  life. 
One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  chosen  people,  so  weak 
in  faith  and  so  prone  to  sin,  would  have  had  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  impressed  upon  them  the  powerful  sanction  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  And  yet,  in  the  very  books  which 
treat  of  the  laws  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  prosperity 
and  misfortune  in  the  present  life  are  the  only  motives  to 
which  appeal  is  made.  In  those  early  parts  of  Scripture  that 
deal  with  the  trials  of  the  just  and  the  prosperity  of  the 

'Isaiah  XXXIV,  14.  Of.  Cheyne,  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  I,  lVt. 

*Cf.  Revue  dee  Religions,  1889,  p.  203.  Curious  to  note,  Max  Mtlller,  following  Brfeal  (Me- 
langes, pp.  128-4),  makes  the  opposite  mistake  of  taking  Aeshma  Daeva  to  be  the  demon  of 
ooneuplsoenee.  "  Chips  From  a  German  Workshop,"  I,  p.  145. 

■IV  Kings  1, 2. 
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wicked,  the  promise  of  the  resurrection  and  of  future  rewards 
would  have  come  most  suitably  as  a  strength  and  consolation. 
The  fact,  then,  that  clear  and  explicit  mention  of  these  doc- 
trines is  not  made  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
taken  by  many  as  safe  evidence  that  they  did  not,  from  the 
first,  form  part  of  the  popular  belief.  Revealed  at  first 
vaguely  to  the  minds  of  the  chosen  few,  they  gradually  as- 
sumed more  definite  shape,  till,  at  length,  they  burst  into 
clear  view  and  became  the  common  possession  of  the  people. 
They  were  revealed  only  in  germ ;  their  fulness  of  import  was 
recognized  only  after  a  long  period  of  development. 

Still  there  is  evidence  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  show  that  the  notion  of  immortality  was  not 
altogether  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  early  JewsT  In  the 
first  place  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  good  and  bad  spirits 
is  scarcely  conceivable  without  a  corresponding  belief  in  the 
persistence  of  the  soul  after  death.  Again,  the  notion  of  im- 
mortality is  implied  in  the  assumption  of  Enoch1  and  of  Elias.3 
The  prohibition  against  seeking  information  from  the  dead,3 
as  well  as  the  story  of  Saul  consulting  the  spirit  of  Samuel,4 
shows  that  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Israelites  all  did  not 
end  with  death.  The  yearning  for  the  future  beatific  life 
finds  expression  in  a  number  of  the  Psalms,6  and  notably  in 
the  book  of  Job,6  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  solidly  claim 
an  antiquity  as  great  as  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  And  in 
the  remarkable  words  of  Osee,7  the  prophet  of  tottering  Israel, 
"For  he  hath  taken  us  and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  will  strike  and 
he  will  cure  us.  He  will  revive  us  after  two  days.  On  the 
third  day  he  will  raise  us  up  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight," 
as  well  as  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel's8  famous  vision  of  the  re- 
vived bones,  we  have  allegorical  language  that  naturally  im- 
plies the  conscious  idea  of  the  resurrection,  the  idea  which 
culminates  in  the  beautiful  promise  in  the  twenty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  Israel:  "Thy  dead  men  shall  live;  my  slain  shall  rise 
again.  Awake  and  give  praise,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust."9 
Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  grant  the  contention  of 

'Gen.  V,  24.        "IV  Kings,  II,  11.        »Deut,  XVIII,  10.        *1  Kings,  XXVIII,  7-20. 

•Ps.  16:10, 11 ;  16:15 ;  22:4 ;  48:16.  Cf.  Cheyne,  Damp.  Leot.,  p.  389,  seq. 

"XIX,  35488,  Cf.  Driver,  p.  394. 

'VI,  2.     "XXXVII,  1-10.      'Verse  19. 
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scholars  like  Delitzsch,  Dillmann,  Driver  and  Cheyne,  that 
this  prophecy  belongs  to  the  early  post-exilic  period,1  it  surely 
antedates  the  earliest  positive  proof  of  the  resurrection  idea  in 
the  A  vesta. 2 

The  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  allow  a  discussion  of  the 
view  supported  by  eminent  scholars,  as  Spiegel,  Justi,  de 
Harlez,  Halevy,  and  others,  that  the  Gathas  were  composed 
oEIy'in  thlTeighth  or  seventh  century  B.  C,  and  that  their 
religious  conceptions  are  in  part  the  product  of  Semitic  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Israelite  captives  whom  Sargon  trans- 
ported into  Media  after  the  fall  of  Samaria. "8  Neither  is  there 
room  to  examine  the  startling  theory  put  forth  by  Darmesteter 
that  the  Gathas  can  not  claim  an  antiquity  greater  than  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  that  the  Avestan  religion,  while., 
remotely  ancient  in  its  main  features,  shows  traces  of  Jewish, 
no  less  than  Brahmanic,  Buddhist,  and  Greek  influences.4 

Whether  such  views  be  accepted  or  not,  they  show,  at  all 
events,  that  Iranian  scholars  are  by  no  means  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
Avesta. 

The  argument  of  this  essay  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
If  the  Bible  is  indebted  to  the  Avesta  for  its  teachings  con- 
cerning ceremonial  purity,  angels,  demons,  and  the  future  life, 
the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  assign  such  an  influence  is-^ 
the  period  immediately  following  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  ^ 
Cyrus,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Jews  were  brought  into  close  j 
contact  with  the  Persians.  But  far  from  being  demonstrated, 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  Persians  of  that 
period  professed  the  religion jxL  the  Avesta.  Moreover,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  exilic  and  pre-exilic  Scriptures  to 
show  that  the  doctrines  in  question,  while  lacking  the  fullness 
of  import  of  later  times,,  were  already  known  to  the  Jews 
before  Persian,  still  less,  Avestan  influences  were  possible. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  attempt  to  trace  these  im- 
portant features  of  biblical  theology  to  the  Avesta  as  their 
origin,  must  be  set  down  as  a  failure. 

Chabi.es  P.  Aiken. 

■Cf.  Driver,  Introd.,  p.  210. 

•Cheyne  says  of  this  text:  "The  vague  and  incidental  character  of  the  referenoe  in  this 
pasaage  Is  itself  a  warrant  of  Its  underlved  origin."  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  1, 1ST. 

'Max  HUUer  makes  a  partial  concession  to  this  theory  when  he  says  that  the  monotheism 
of  the  Avesta  may  have  come  from  Jewish  sources.  Cf.  Gilford  Lectures,  1888,  p.  48-49. 

♦Zend-Avesta,  III,  pp.  xx-o. 
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Principles  of  Philosophy.   Paley's.   London.  1785. 

Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  ;  and  Deontology. 

Jeremy  Bentham.   Edited  by  Sir  J.  Bowring.   Edinburgh,  1848. 
Dissertations  and  Discussions.  John  Stuart  Mill.   London,  1859. 
Utilitarianism.   John  Stuart  Mill.   London,  1863. 
Autobiography.   John  Stuart  Mill.   London,  1873. 
Westminster  Review.   Passim ,  1824-1 829. 

The  Utilitarian  principle  that  pleasure  is  the  object  of  desire  Is  sustained 
broadly  in: 

The  Science  of  Ethics.   Leslie  Stephen.  London. 

The  Emotions  and  Will.    Chap.  XV:  The  Moral  Sense.   Alexander  Bain.  London. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.   James  Sully.    New  York,  1891. 
Microcosmus.    Hermann  Lotze.   Translation.  Edinburgh. 

The  system  is  criticised  in: 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory.   James  Martlneau.   London,  1882. 
History  of  European  Morals.    W.  E.  H.  Leckey.   London,  1890. 
Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy.   John  Qrote.    London,  1870. 
The  Methods  of  Ethics.   Henry  Sldgwick.   London,  1890. 
Pure  Logic  and  other  Minor  Works.   W.  Stanley  Jevons,   London,  1890. 
The  Data  of  Ethics.    Herbert  Spencer.    London,  1879. 
L'  Idee  Moderne  du  Droit.   A.  Fouillg.   Paris,  1892. 
La  Morale  Utilitalre.   Carrau.   Paris,  1890. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  essay  the  writer  has  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  Mr.  W.  8.  Lilly's  Right  and  Wrong,  London,  1898,  and  from  M.  l'Abte 
Maurice  de  Baetes'  Les  Bases  de  la  Morale  et  du  Droit,  Paris,  1892. 


Nearly  seventy  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  term  Utilitar- 
ianism had  been  accepted  to  designate  a  new  form  of  an  old 
theory  of  ethics,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  frequently  allowed 
his  love  of  antithesis  to  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  wrote  that,  though  quibbling  about  self-interest  and 
motives  and  objects  of  desire,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  but  a  poor  employment  for  a  grown 
man,  it  certainly  hurts  the  health  less  than  hard  drinking 

'The  principles  of  modern  Utilitarianism  and  the  supporting  arguments  are 
best  found  In  the  above  works. 
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and  the  fortune  less  than  high  play.  It  is  not  much  more 
laughable  than  phrenology,  and  is  immeasurably  more  hu- 
mane than  cock  fighting.  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  these  words  were  written,  Utilitarianism,  after  rising  to 
a  commanding  eminence  in  English  thought,  has  been  rele- 
gated by  most  ethical  teachers  to  the  realms  of  rejected  sys- 
tems. Its  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings  have  again  and 
again  been  laid  bare  by  critics  of  opposite  schools,  so  that 
today  it  has  as  few  patrons  as  phrenology  or  that  once  popu- 
lar pastime  with  which  Macaulay  set  it  in  favorable  contrast. 

But,  though  it  is  long  since  exploded  as  a  system,  much  of 
its  once  far-reaching  influence  still  endures.  No  student  of 
present  day  literature,  in  which  the  jargon  of  altruism  so 
widely  abounds,  can  fail  to  recognize  that  in  many  minds  the 
principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is 
looked  upon  as  an  adequate  philosophical  basis  for  the  loftiest 
morality.  It  is  not,  therefore,  superfluous,  even  to-day,  to 
expose  the  unreality  of  Utilitarianism. 

The  doctrine  which  makes  of  utility  the  supreme  criterion 
of  right  and  wrong  is  not  of  recent  origin,  for  we  find  its  char- 
acteristic tenet  taught  in  the  old  Cyrenaic  school,  which  held 
pleasure  to  be  the  end  of  life,  and  recognized  no  distinction  of 
quality  between  various  kinds  of  pleasure.  Epicurus,  insist- 
ing that  a  truly  happy  life  must  be  one  guided  by  reason, 
taught  that,  while  happiness  is  the  end  of  life,  this  happiness 
is  constituted,  not  by  the  aggregate  of  passing  moments  of 
gratification,  but  by  that  prudent  direction  of  life  which  so 
regulates  conduct  as  to  obtain  from  all  sources  of  experience 
the  maximum  of  agreeable  feeling.  Modern  hedonism,  grad- 
ually developing  through  the  successive  modifications  made 
by  Paley,  Bentley  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  differs  from  the  old 
chiefly  because  it  professes  to  take  for  its  standpoint,  not  the 
individual,  but  society  or  mankind.  The  old  hedonism  was 
egoistic,  the  new  altruistic.  Paley  progressed  but  little  be- 
yond the  old  hedonistic  lines,  recognizing  no  difference  in 
pleasures,  except  in  their  continuance  and  degrees  of  intens- 
ity, and  his  utilitarianism  is  still  egoistic.  Bentham  admitted 
a  variable  value,  but  laid  down  no  principle  by  which  to  dis- 
criminate higher  from  lower  pleasures ;  and  he  advanced 
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towards  the  altruistic  position.  John  Stnart  Mill,  rejecting 
the  narrow  and  obviously  false  principle  that  all  pleasures  are 
alike  in  quality,  endeavored  to  give  the  system  a  wider  basis 
by  distinguishing  between  higher  and  lower  pleasures,  and 
holding  that  quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quantity. 
Besides,  he  makes  the  happiness  which  is  the  end  of  conduct, 
not  the  individual's,  but  society's.  The  introduction  into 
hedonism  of  these  two  principles  produces  and  ruins  utilitar- 
ianism. He  fails  to  reconcile  egoism  with  altruism,  or  to  show 
any  basis  for  distinguishing  between  higher  and  lower  pleas- 
ures. The  entirely  empirical  value  given  to  morality  in  Mill's 
system  was  observed  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who  endeavors,  by 
bringing  the  theory  of  evolution  to  bear  on  conduct,  to  reha- 
bilitate utilitarianism  and  give  its  morality  a  necessary  char- 
acter by  deducing  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of 
existence  what  kinds  of  actions  necessarily  tend  to  produce 
happiness. 

These  two  philosophers  have  not  evolved  from  their  own 
principles  any  practical  code  of  morality.  They  have  appro- 
priated the  existing  one,  founded  on  natural,  and  developed 
under  the  influence  of  supernatural  religion.  Ardent  advo- 
cates of  a  positivist  philosophy,  which  denies  or  ignores  all 
religion,  they  reject  those  fundamental  principles  which  sus- 
tain the  moral  law.  Then,  that  the  entire  structure  may  not 
tumble  into  ruin,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  construct- 
ing out  of  their  own  creeds  a  support  to  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  rejected  cornerstone.  Though  Mill  taxed  Mr.  Spencer 
with  being  a  foe  to  utilitarianism,  and  the  Spencerian  theory 
of  ethics  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  with  which 
Mill  has  no  concern,  yet  their  leading  principle  is  the  same  : 
happiness  constitutes  the  good,  and  the  right  and  wrong  of 
conduct  are  decided  by  the  criterion  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

The  utilitarian  theory  bears  some  resemblance  to  Christian 
morality.  In  Christian  ethics,  too,  it  is  laid  down  that  happi- 
ness is  the  end  of  life.  The  happiness  to  be  derived  from 
virtue  here,  and  the  greater  happiness  expected  as  its  future 
reward,  are  undoubtedly,  with  most  Christians,  a  strong  deter- 
minant towards  moral  conduct.  On  the  other  hand  the  fear 
of  pain,  in  the  form  of  punishment,  acts  as  an  important 
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factor  in  dissuading  them  from  evil.  The  Catholic  moralist 
refuses  to  agree  with  Kant,  who  teaches  that  moral  good  is  to 
be  possessed  exclusively  out  of  a  motive  of  reverence  for  it,  and 
that  if  it  is  aimed  at  for  any  other  reason  conduct  ceases  to  be 
righteous.  The  Catholic  theologian  condemns  the  Calvinist, 
who  holds  that  works  performed  with  a  view  to  eternal  reward 
are  bad.  Murder,  robbery,  fraud,  promiscuous  sexual  inter- 
course, both  the  utilitarian  and  the  Christian  moralist  will 
unite  in  condemning  on  the  ground  that  such  actions  are  in- 
jurious to  others  and  subversive  of  society.  Does  Christian 
ethics,  then,  write  itself  down  utilitarianism  disguised  ?  It 
does  not ;  for,  whilst  they  agree  on  these  points,  they  are  pro- 
foundly different  in  their  genesis,  in  the  position  which  they 
assign  to  happiness  in  the  order  of  finality,  and  in  the  force 
with  which  they  address  themselves  to  the  individual  con- 
science. "A  theory  of  morals,"  says  Mr.  Leckey,1  "must 
explain  not  only  what  constitutes  a  duty,  but  also  how  we 
obtain  the  notion  of  their  being  such  a  thing  as  duty.  It  must 
tell  us  not  merely  what  is  the  course  of  conduct  we  ought  to 
pursue,  but  also  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  ought '  and 
from  what  source  we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses." 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  demonstrate  that,  while 
the  Christian  theory  of  morality  responds  adequately  to  this 
demand,  empirical  utilitarianism,  based  on  a  wrong  hypothesis 
concerning  the  end  of  man,  and  the  connection  between  hap- 
piness and  conduct,  fails  to  establish  any  ultimate  standard  of 
right,  and  can  show  no  basis  of  moral  obligation. 

The  Elements  of  Morality. 

In  the  common  language  of  mankind  there  are  no  words  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  "good"  and  "bad,"  "right" 
and  "  wrong ; "  "  this  thing  ought  to  be  done  ; "  "  you  have 
no  right  to  that  object;"  "A  behaved  nobly;  B's  conduct 
was  disgraceful."  Such  phrases  as  these  are  constantly  in 
everybody's  mouth ;  and  whilst  the  application  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  sources  of  disagreement,  nobody 
fails  to  recognize,  and  all  are  agreed  upon,  the  ideas  conveyed. 
There  are  men  to  be  found  whose  moral  judgment  is  so  unen- 

1  European  Morals,  chap.  I,  p.  5. 
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lightened  that  they  take  as  good  conduct  which  the  common 
verdict  of  mankind  brands  as  wicked.  This  fact  proves,  not 
that  such  men  are  without  the  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
that  they  misapply  it  in  their  practical  judgment  of  conduct. 
An  enterprising  Bedouin  will  rob,  perhaps  kill,  a  defenseless 
traveller  without  scruple ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  feel 
bound  to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  an  enemy  who  has 
succeeded  in  putting  himself  under  the  aegis  of  hospitality. 
The  standard  which  this  man  has  of  right  and  wrong  is  per- 
verted ;  but  a  standard  of  some  kind  he  evidently  recognizes 
and  applies.  A  thief  will  steal  your  purse  without  ceasing  to 
believe  that  it  rightly  belongs  to  you,  and  that  he  ought  not  to 
deprive  you  of  your  own.  This  notion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  giving  rise  to  duty  and  obligation  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  morality. 

Let  us  examine  the  elements  which  go  to  make  it  up. 
Everybody  admits  that  it  is  wrong  to  lie,  not  that  it  is  wrong 
merely  for  A  to  lie  or  B  or  C,  but  that  it  is  wrong,  independ- 
ently of  the  question  of  who  the  liar  may  be.  There  is  a 
something  in  the  action  which  makes  it  wrong — it  is  wrong 
objectively.  Similarly  I  perceive  that  for  anybody  to  betray 
the  confidence  of  his  friend  in  order  to  gain  some  advantage 
for  himself  is  wrong,  no  matter  who  are  the  persons  concerned. 
In  the  investigation  of  what  constitutes  morality  we  must  find 
out  in  what  consists  this  objective  element  which  makes  action 
right  or  wrong.  Again,  if  I  use  my  own  property  for  my  own 
needs,  everybody  says  I  have  a  right  to  do  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  take  without  the  owner's  permission  what  belongs 
to  somebody  else  and  spend  it  in  amusement,  the  verdict  of 
reason  is  that  I  have  acted  unjustly  in  violating  rights  which 
I  was  bound  to  respect.  Here  we  have  a  recognition  of  objec- 
tive rights  and  obligations ;  this  is  the  second  element  of 
morality  to  be  accounted  for.  When  a  man  advertently  and 
willingly  commits  a  wrong  action  we  consider  that  the  malice 
of  the  action  reflects  on  him  ;  whilst  if  he  does  something  that 
we  judge  praiseworthy  we  recognize  that  he  is  deserving  of 
praise.  In  both  cases  the  character  of  the  action  reflects  upon 
the  agent.  Here  we  have  a  third  element— that  of  imputa- 
bility.    Furthermore,  on  imputing  a  fault  to  the  operator,  we 
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look  on  him  as  being  bound  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of 
his  act — hence  another  element,  responsibility.  Every  con- 
vention, every  law  that  men  have  framed  for  social  life,  every 
judgment  that  we  pass  upon  our  own  or  others'  conduct  con- 
notes the  existence  of  objective  morality,  imputability,  and 
responsibility.  In  all  regulations  made  for  the  constitution 
and  harmonious  development  of  society  there  is  assumed  the 
objective  existence  of  rights  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  obligation  of  respecting  them. 

Let  us  first  look  into  the  element  of  the  objective  morality. 
Since  we  can  judge  an  act  to  be  right  or  wrong,  we  evidently 
have  some  standard  whereby  we  discriminate  between  one  kind 
of  act  and  another.  To  judge  that  a  thing  is  right  is  nothing 
else  than  to  declare  it  conforms  to  some  recognized  criterion ; 
to  find  an  action  wrong  is  simply  to  affirm  that  it  deviates  from 
some  standard  of  right.  This  harmony  with  the  standard  con- 
stitutes a  character  of  rectitude  in  the  act.  Now,  the  conduct 
which  enjoys  that  character  has  in  it  something  attractive 
which  draws  us  to  it.  We  perceive  in  it  a  potency  of  adding 
to  our  perfection  and  happiness ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  sought  after.  This  power  of  adding  to  and  per- 
fecting the  agent  makes  the  act  a  good  for  him ;  and  the  char- 
acteristic from  which  it  flows  is  the  moral  good  of  the  action. 
Furthermore,  we  see  that  this  quality  of  goodness  is  present 
in  varying  degrees,  coming  home  to  our  reason  with  a  varying 
momentum.  One  act  may  possess  the  character  of  goodness 
in  a  high  degree,  yet  be  such  that,  though  I  omit  it,  my  con- 
duct is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  standard  of  rectitude. 
The  good  here  is  optional ;  however  attractive  or  ennobling  it 
may  be,  I  am  not  bound  to  embrace  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
sometimes  have  no  alternative,  — either  I  must  do  the  good  or 
my  conduct  fails  of  righteousness.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
hypothetical  necessity:  I  must  act  thus  if  my  conduct  is  to 
be  righteous.  This  hypothetical  necessity  is  the  necessity  of 
moral  obligation.  If  morality  is  to  have  any  practical  weight 
in  the  guidance  of  conduct,  it  is  evident  that  its  efficiency  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  influence  that  the  element  of  obligation 
will  have  when  two  opposite  courses  stand  before  a  moral 
agent,  who  is  to  embrace  one  and  reject  the  other.  To  leave 
out  or  minimize  the  character  of  moral  obligation  is  to  deprive 
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morality  of  all  practical  weight.  A  moral  standard,  unexcep- 
tionable in  its  loftiness,  may  be  set  up,  but  if  there  is  no  obli- 
gation to  conform  to  it,  its  influence  will  be  unfelt  where  it  is 
most  needed.  And  the  weight  with  which  obligation  will  bear 
in  every  particular  case  will  depend  on  the  directness  and 
force  with  which  the  antecedent  of  the  hypothesis  on  which 
obligation  rests  is  proved  : 

"  If  I  am  to  conform  my  conduct  to  the  standard  of  moral 
rectitude,  I  must  act  thus  now.  I  ought  to  conform  my  con- 
duct to  that  standard.    Therefore  I  must  act  thus  now." 

It  is  the  business  of  an  ethical  system  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  above  minor  beyond  dispute. 

Having  disintegrated  objective  morality  into  its  elements  of 
(1)  rectitude,  (2)  goodness,  (3)  obligation,  let  us  do  the 
same  with  rights.  There  is  no  end  to  the  literature  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  us  to  explain  the  origin  and  scope  of  the  term 
right.  But  the  attempts  have  ended  more  frequently  in 
the  production  of  fog  than  in  the  diffusion  of  light.  Though 
the  definition  has  raised  endless  controversy,  nobody  fails  to 
grasp  the  idea  which  underlies  the  term.  We  observe  a  man 
riding  a  horse ;  he  has  physical  control  of  the  animal :  is  it 
his  1  The  physical  power  will  not  be  received  by  anybody  as 
an  argument  sufficient  for  an  affirmative  answer.  The  point  to 
be  considered  is,  has  he  any  moral  claim  to  it,  any  tie  that 
binds  it  to  him  as  belonging  to  him,  so  that  everybody  else  is 
restricted  from  depriving  him  of  the  object.  If  such  a  moral 
power  is  vested  in  him,  then,  though  the  animal  should  escape 
from  his  control,  it  remains  his  property  ;  he  has  a  right  to  it. 
This  right  is  made  up  of  two  correlative  elements,  the  owner's 
moral  power  over  the  object,  and  the  restriction  imposed  on 
everybody  else  of  respecting  that  power.  An  ethical  system 
must  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  this  power 
and  its  inviolability.  The  foregoing  analysis,  though  exhibit- 
ing only  obvious  results,  is  by  no  means  unnecessary.  Men  of 
unquestioned  mental  power  and  uprightness  of  character,  but 
holding  suicidal  philosophic  principles,  have  been  driven,  in 
order  to  maintain  consistency  with  their  original  position,  to 
propound  systems  of  ethics  which  utterly  lack  the  first  requi- 
sites of  a  moral  code.  We  shall  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  Mill's  Utilitarianism. 
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I. — Exposition  of  the  System. 

The  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  as  laid  down  by  Mill,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  essay  entitled  Utilitarianism,  among  his 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions."  In  order  that  no  statement 
or  position  not  his  own  may  be  attributed  to  him  we  shall  take 
his  own  exposition.  Before  entering  on  the  subject,  he  refers 
to  the  taunt  levelled  against  his  creed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
pleasure  being  the  end  of  life  degrades  man  to  the  level  of 
swine.  He  replies  that  it  is  not  the  Utilitarians,  but  their 
accusers,  who  represent  human  nature  in  a  degrading  light, 
since  the  accusation  implies  that  men  are  capable  of  no  pleas- 
ures except  those  of  which  swine  are  capable.  Pleasure,  he 
remarks,  is  not  confined  to  sensual  satisfaction  ;  there  are  in- 
tellectual pleasures ;  pleasures  of  a  still  higher  order,  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  All  these  pleasures  are 
included  by  Mill  in  the  notion  of  happiness,  which  he  consti- 
tutes the  end  of  conduct.  We  shall  see  whether  he  can  offer 
any  consistent  basis  to  distinguish  between  baser  and  nobler 
pleasures,  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of  his  system. 
In  the  following  passages  he  lays  down  the  Utilitarian  creed  : 

a.  "The  creed  which  accepts,  as  the  foundation  of  morals, 
Utility,  or  the  Greatest  Happiness  principle,  holds  that  actions 
are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness, 
wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By 
happiness  is  intended  pleasure  and  the  absence  of  pain  ;  by 
unhappiness,  pain  and  privation  of  pleasure.  To  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  moral  standard  set  up  by  the  theory,  much  more 
requires  to  be  said  ;  in  particular,  what  things  it  includes  in 
the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  what  extent  this  is 
left  an  open  question.  But  these  supplementary  explanations 
do  not  affect  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this  theory  of  moral- 
ity is  grounded — namely,  that  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain 
are  the  only  things  desirable  as  ends  ;  and  that  all  desirable 
things  (which  are  as  numerous  in  the  Utilitarian  as  in  any 
other  scheme)  are  desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  inherent  in 
themselves  or  as  means  to  the  promotion  of  pleasure  and  the 
prevention  of  pain."1 

•Utilitarianism,  all. 
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b.  "It  is  quite  compatible  with  the  principles  of  utility 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  pleasure  are  more 
desirable  and  more  valuable  than  others.  It  would  be  absurd 
that,  while,  in  estimating  all  other  things,  quality  is  concerned 
as  well  as  quantity,  the  estimation  of  pleasures  should  be  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  quantity  alone.  If  I  am  asked  what  I 
mean  by  difference  or  quality  in  pleasures,  or  what  makes  one 
pleasure  more  valuable  than  another,  merely  as  a  pleasure,  ex- 
cept its  being  greater  in  amount,  there  is  but  one  possible 
answer.  Of  two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to  which  all,  or 
almost  all,  who  have  experience  of  both,  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, irrespective  of  any  moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is 
the  most  desirable  pleasure." 

c.  "I  must  again  repeat  what  the  assailants  of  Utilitarian- 
ism have  seldom  the  justice  to  acknowledge  ;  that  the  happi- 
ness which  forms  the  utilitarian  standard  of  what  is  right  in 
conduct  is  not  the  agent's  own  happiness  but  that  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  as  between  himself  and  others  Utilitarianism  requires 
him  to  be  as  strictly  impartial  as  a  disinterested  and  benevo- 
lent spectator." 

d.  "If  the  end  which  the  Utilitarian  doctrine  proposes  to 
itself  were  not,  in  theory  as  in  practice,  acknowledged  to  be 
an  end,  nothing  could  ever  convince  any  person  that  it  was  so. 
No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  general  happiness  is  desirable, 
except  that  each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attain- 
able, desires  his  own  happiness.  This,  however,  being  a  fact, 
we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  which  the  case  admits  of,  but 
all  that  it  is  possible  to  require,  that  happiness  is  a  good  ; 
that  each  person's  happiness  is  a  good  to  that  person,  and  the 
general  happiness  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  persons.  Happi- 
ness has  made  out  its  title  as  one  of  the  ends  of  conduct,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  criteria  of  morality." 

e.  111  It  has  not  by  this  alone  proved  itself  to  be  the  sole 
criterion.  To  do  that  it  would  seem,  by  the  same  rule,  neces- 
sary to  show,  not  only  that  people  desire  happiness,  but  that 
they  never  desire  anything  else.  Now,  it  is  palpable  that 
they  do  desire  things  which,  in  common  language,  are  decidedly 
distinguished  from  happiness.    They  desire,  for  example, 

'Utilitarianism,  c.  IV. 
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virtue  and  the  absence  of  vice,  no  less  really  than  pleasure  and 
the  absence  of  pain.  The  desire  of  virtue  is  not  as  universal, 
but  it  is  as  authentic  a  fact,  as  the  desire  of  happiness." 
"But  does  the  Utilitarian  doctrine  deny  that  people  desire 
virtue,  or  maintain  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  desired  ?  The  very 
reverse.  It  maintains  not  only  that  virtue  is  to  be  desired, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  desired  disinterestedly  for  itself."  "  This 
opinion  is  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  departure  from  the 
happiness  principle.  The  ingredients  of  happiness  are  very 
various,  and  each  of  them  is  desirable  in  itself,  and  not  merely 
when  considered  as  swelling  an  aggregate." 

This  doctrine  is  reducible  to  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Happiness,  that  is  pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain, 
constitute  the  good  of  man,  and  the  end  of  human  conduct. 

2.  Consequently  actions  are  good  if  they  tend  to  increase 
pleasure  or  diminish  pain,  bad  if  they  have  a  contrary  ten- 
dency. 

3.  Pleasure  must  be  estimated  according  to  quality,  as  well 
as  quantity. 

4.  By  happiness,  that  is  the  aggregate  of  pleasure,  is  meant, 
not  the  agent's  own  happiness,  but  that  of  all  concerned. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  evidently  the  foundation 
of  the  system ;  if  it  is  true,  the  second  follows  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  but  explanations  of  the  term 
"happiness"  in  the  first.  If  it  is  false,  the  theory  is  wrong 
from  its  base.  The  charge  of  selfishness  has  been  brought 
against  the  system.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  selfish- 
ness than  the  postulate  of  Mill,  that  Utilitarianism  requires  a 
man,  when  weighing  the  conflicting  claims  of  his  own  and 
other's  enjoyments,  to  be  strictly  impartial  and  hold  the  bal- 
ance with  the  even  hand  of  a  disinterested  spectator.  "The 
Utilitarian  morality,"  claims  Mill,  "does  recognize  in  human 
beings  the  power  of  sacrificing  their  own  greatest  good  for  the 
good  of  others."  This  is  a  doctrine  in  which  self-sacrifice  is 
carried  to  the  extreme.  It  seems  to  justify  Mill's  assertion 
that  "in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  read  the 
complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  Utility.  To  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by  and  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  constitutes 
the  ideal  perfection  of  Utilitarian  morality."1 

>op.oit.o.in.  ~~ 
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On  the  sources  of  obligation  Mill  speaks  with  an  uncertain 
note.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  a  weakness  here  in  his 
system,  but  not  greater  than  in  any  other:  "If  the  view 
adopted  by  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  be  correct,  this  difficulty 
will  always  present  itself  until  the  influences  which  form  moral 
character  have  taken  the  same  hold  of  the  principle  which 
they  have  of  the  consequences ;  until  by  the  improvement  of 
education  the  feeling  of  unity  with  our  fellow  creatures  shall 
be  (what  it  cannot  be  denied  Christ  intended  it  to  be)  as  deeply 
rooted  in  our  character  and  to  our  own  consciousness  as  com- 
pletely a  part  of  our  nature  as  the  horror  of  crime  is  in  an  or- 
dinarily well  brought  up  young  person."1 

The  charge  of  atheism  has  been  pressed,  perhaps  too  far, 
against  Utilitarianism.  It  is  not  atheistical  if  we  accept 
utility  as  a  subordinate  standard  depending  for  its  validity  on 
an  ulterior  one.  Utility  is  certainly  the  characteristic  feature 
which  proclaims  the  goodness  of  some  conduct ;  and,  by  its 
absence,  the  worthlessness  of  other.  Mill  maintains  that  a 
utilitarian  may  accept  this  criterion  as  the  practical  guide  of 
conduct,  deriving  a  sanction  from  the  revealed  will  of  a  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  universe,  if  the  utilitarian  believes  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  Ruler.  "The  principle  of  utility  either 
has,  or  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have,  all  the  sanc- 
tions which  belong  to  any  other  system  of  morals.  These 
sanctions  are  either  external  or  internal.  Of  the  external  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length.  They  are  the  hope  of  favor 
and  fear  of  displeasure  from  our  fellow  creatures  or  from  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  along  with  whatever  we  may  have  of 
sympathy  or  affection  for  them ;  or  of  love  and  awe  of  Him 
inclining  us  to  do  His  will  independent  of  all  selfish  conse- 
quences." When  we  come  to  examine  Mill's  account  of  the 
nature  of  moral  obligation  it  will  be  manifest  that  this  as- 
sumption is,  for  Utilitarianism,  a  self-contradiction.  It  must 
be  judged  on  its  pretentions  to  being  an  independent  system, 
able  to  show  within  itself,  without  any  appeal  to  another 
standard,  the  least  radical  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  establish  from  its  own  principles  the  obligation  bind- 
ing the  will  to  do  good  and  shun  evil.  It  claims  to  be,  not  a 
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judge  dependent  on  a  supreme  authority,  but  the  supreme  au- 
thority itself.  The  chief  sanction  in  the  system  is  that  of 
conscience. 

"The  internal  sanction  of  duty,  whatever  our  standard  of 
duty  may  be,  is  one  and  the  same  ;  a  feeling  in  our  own  mind, 
a  pain  more  or  less  intense  on  the  violation  of  duty,  which,  in 
properly  cultivated  moral  natures,  rises,  in  the  more  serious 
cases,  into  shrinking  from  it  as  an  impossibility.  The  feeling, 
when  disinterested  and  connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea  of 
duty,  and  not  with  some  particular  form  of  it,  or  with  any  of 
the  merely  accessory  circumstances,  is  the  essence  of  con- 
science, though  in  the  complex  phenomenon,  as  it  actually 
exists,  the  simple  fact  is,  in  general,  all  incrusted  over  with 
collateral  associations,  derived  from  sympathy,  from  love  and 
still  more  from  fear ;  from  all  the  forms  of  religious  feeling, 
from  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  of  all  our  past  life  ; 
from  self-esteem,  desire  of  the  esteem  of  others  and  occasion- 
ally even  from  self-abasement."1 

The  primary  thesis  to  be  demonstrated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  establishment  of  Utilitarianism  as  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  morality  is  that  happiness  in  the  sense  in  which  Mill 
understands  the  word  constitutes  the  good.  We  shall  find 
that  Mill,  so  far  from  doing  so,  tacitly  admits  that  there  must 
be  some  other  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  more  fundamental 
than  the  pleasure  and  pain  standard,  and  some  other  end  of 
conduct  than  pleasure  and  pain.  Notwithstanding  its  loud 
profession  of  benevolence,  the  logical  outcome  of  Utilitarianism 
is  to  reduce  all  benevolence  to  mere  selfishness,  to  banish  the 
very  possibility  of  self-sacrifice  and  to  confound  vice  and  virtue 
so  completely  as  to  reduce  morality  to  chaos.  The  sanction 
of  conscience  becomes  a  nullity,  and  no  foundation  for  moral 
obligation  remains. 

II. — Is  Happiness  the  End  op  Conduct? 
In  one  sense  happiness  is  undoubtedly  the  end  of  conduct. 
Following  Aristotle,  the  scholastics  taught  that  happiness, 
beatitudo,  the  possession  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  ultimate 
perfection  of  reason  is  the  end  .of  conduct.    But  it  is  not  this 

psychical  state  of  active  possession  that  Mill  means  by  the 
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term.  By  it  he  understands  the  sum  of  agreeable  feeling,  the 
happiness  called  by  the  scholastics  bonum  delectabile.  The 
question,  therefore,  as  far  as  Utilitarianism  is  concerned,  is 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  happiness  in  this  sense  under- 
stood. The  question  of  ultimate  ends,  Mill  observes,  does  not 
admit  of  proof  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  for  to 
be  incapable  of  proof  is  common  to  all  first  principles.  He, 
therefore,  proposes  to  prove  his  first  principle  by  an  appeal  to 
the  faculties  which  judge  of  fact.  As  the  proof  that  an  object 
is  visible  lies  in  the  proof  that  people  actually  see  it,  so  the 
proof  that  agreeable  feeling  is  desirable  lies  in  the  fact  that 
people  actually  do  desire  it,  and  he  thus  concludes  that  happi- 
ness is  desirable,  (cf.  p.  — .)  With  this  conclusion  we  quite 
agree.  Happiness  is  a  good,  therefore  desirable.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  the  all-important  pith  of  the  proof.  Having 
shown  that  happiness  is  one  of  the  ends  of  conduct,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  criteria  of  morality,  he  attempts  (p.  — ) 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  sole  criterion,  for  whatever  else  is  de- 
sired is  desired  only  on  account  of  the  happiness  which  it 
brings.  Virtue  is  desired,  first,  as  a  means  to  happiness, 
afterwards  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself  with  those  who  are 
virtuous.  In  proof  of  this  he  adduces  the  example  of  music 
and  money.  Music,  he  says,  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  means 
to  a  collective  something  called  happiness,  and  on  that  ac- 
count desirable.  It  is  desirable  in  and  for  itself ;  besides  be- 
ing a  means,  it  is  a  part  of  the  end.  Money,  at  first  desirable 
only  as  a  means,  afterwards  is  desired  for  itself,  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  desire  of  the  ends  to  which  it  was,  at  first, 
looked  on  only  as  a  means.  The  statement  that  virtue  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  that  it  is  desirable  in  itself,  Mill  declares 
to  be,  in  not  the  slightest  degree,  a  departure  from  the  utili- 
tarian standpoint.  To  which  we  reply  that  the  statement  is 
fatal  to  the  system.  The  issue  to  be  solved  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ultimate  criterion  of  right  and  wrong ;  to  deter- 
mine what  it  is,  is  the  last  analysis  that  constitutes  conduct 
virtuous  or  not  virtuous.  What  is  the  utilitarian  principle? 
It  is  that  nothing  is  good  except  so  far  forth  as  it  tends  to 
happiness ;  the  happiness  giving  character  constitutes  the 
goodness. 
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Now,  in  the  above  reasoning,  there  is  assumed  another 
standard  of  good  and  bad,  anterior  to  and  consequently  more 
fundamental  than  utility ;  and  this  assumption  is  evidently 
incompatible  with  the  principle  that  utility  is  the  supreme 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  Virtuous  conduct  carries  with 
it  its  own  desirability,  or,  in  other  words,  virtue  is  desirable 
for  itself  ;  that  means  it  has  a  character  of  goodness  in  itself — 
it  is  to  be  desired  not  as  a  means,  but  for  itself.  Now,  this  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  nothing  is  good  except 
because  it  is  useful,  that  is,  capable  of  serving  as  a  means  to 
the  end,  happiness.  "  There  is  no  contradiction  whatever," 
replies  the  utilitarian  ;  "  We  hold  that  virtue,  or  moral  good- 
ness, is  itself  a  part  of  happiness  ;  the  part  is  embraced  in  the 
whole.  Therefore,  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  happiness 
is  the  end,  and  virtue  is  an  end."  The  fallacy  is  concealed, 
but  it  is  present.  Why,  we  ask  the  utilitarian,  is  an  act  of 
virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  desirable?  "Because,"  he  replies, 
"  it  brings  me  happiness.  I  aim  at  it  because  I  perceive  an 
element  or  character  in  it  that  will  confer  happiness."  Very 
good.  There  is,  then,  a  character  in  the  good  action,  or  in 
virtue,  which  appeals  to  you  as  something  that  will  bring 
happiness.  Now  another  question  :  What  constitutes,  in  the 
good  action,  that  happiness-producing  character  which  is 
present  in  one,  absent  from  other  actions  ?  Ton  cannot  answer, 
utility,  or  the  happiness  produced,  because  the  utility  follows 
from  the  presence  of  this  undefined  something  ;  so  it  evidently 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  it.  The  happiness  follows  for  you  be- 
cause the  act  is  good.  What  constitutes  that  good  which  is 
productive  of  the  happiness?  You  admit  that  in  some  con- 
duct there  exists  this  quality,  and  that  in  others  it  is  absent, — 
the  result  of  its  presence  being  the  causation  of  happiness. 
This  result,  happiness,  is  an  extrinsic  sign  thatTit  is  present. 
What  is  the  intrinsic  constituent?  What  is  the  criterion  by 
which  you  judge  of  its  presence  or  its  absence  ?  When  you 
have  found  what  constitutes  that  good  whose  presence  or  ab- 
sence divides  conduct  into  right  and  wrong,  rendering  one 
attractive  as  happiness-giving,  you  have  reached  a  standard 
deeper  down,  in  the  nature  of  things,  than  the  question  of 
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utility ;  you  have  reached  the  fundamental  criterion  of  mo- 
rality. 

The  admission  that  virtue  is  good  and  desirable  for  its  own 
sake  is  fatal  to  Utilitarianism,  for  it  implies  a  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  antecedent  to  all  considerations  of 
utility.  Mill's  entire  argument  involves  a  confusion  between 
two  closely  associated  but  distinct  ideas,  goodness  and  happi- 
ness. In  one  passage  he  argues  that  having  proved  happiness 
to  be  a  good,  he  has  proved  it  something  desirable.  The 
postulate  in  this  contention  is  that  the  good  is  the  object  of 
desire,  which  is  true,  else  where  his  doctrine  is  that  happiness 
is  the  object  of  desire.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  happiness,  pleasure,  or  agreeable  feeling,  is  not 
something  objective,  but  subjective,  a  result  in  the  agent  of 
some  functional  play.  Good  obtained  is  the  cause,  happiness 
the  result.  Instead  of  taking  as  his  primary  principle,  '  'nothing 
is  desirable  but  happiness,"  he  should  have  started  from  the 
undoubted  truth,  "nothing  is  desirable  but  the  good."  By 
good  is  meant  not  merely  moral  good,  but  whatever  has  in  it 
the  potency  to  satisfy  any  of  our  expansive  faculties  ;  but 
nothing  is  true  good  unless  it  has  the  note  of  moral  goodness, 
when  considered  as  the  object  of  human  action. 

The  illustration  which  Mill  draws  from  our  love  of  music 
lends  no  aid  to  the  utility  theory.  Music,  as  he  admits,  is  a 
good  in  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is  desirable.  It  is  of  a 
nature  to  satisfy  and  complete  one  of  our  faculties.  In  music 
there  are  two  elements  which  are  apprehended  by  two  different 
faculties.  There  is  the  material  sound  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tory waves  with  a  rythmical  movement,  naturally  adapted  to 
gratify  the  sense  of  hearing.  Besides  this  there  is  the  {esthetic 
element  of  the  harmony  perceived  by  the  intelligence  to  which 
it  affords  gratification.  These  two  elements  make  music  a 
good  of  these  faculties ;  happiness,  agreeable  feeling,  is  the 
result  to  these  faculties  when  they  attain  this  good.  This  is  a 
parallel  to  the  case  of  virtuous  conduct ;  from  the  good  flows 
the  happiness.  For  the  same  reason  money,  too,  can  be  pur- 
sued for  itself,  independent  of  all  consideration  of  it  as  a 
means.  The  diseased  judgment  of  the  miser  may  esteem 
money  as  a  good  in  itself,  whilst  a  sane  man  will  value  it  only 
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as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  miser  sees  in  it  a  potency  that 
draws  his  desire.  In  the  money  as  in  virtue  and  music  there 
is  an  intrinsic  characteristic  which  when  recognized  by  the 
reason  draws  the  will  into  pursuit. 

But  a  utilitarian  may  object  that  we  can  pursue  anything 
for  the  happiness  derivable  from  it.  Music  is  sought  solely 
for  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it.  This  is  true.  Among  the 
endless  varieties  of  things,  acts,  conditions,  experiences,  which 
are  apprehended  by  the  reason  as  goods,  happiness  or  agree- 
able feeling  is  one,  and  as  such  it  may  become  the  object  of 
our  desire  and  the  aim  of  our  action.  But  the  fact  that  we 
can  make  the  pleasure  derived  from  various  sources  (music, 
amusement,  food,  etc.)  the  object  for  which  we  pursue  such 
good  and  succeed  in  obtaining  pleasure,  is  not  a  fact  that  uni- 
versally obtains.  In  the  matter  of  morals  it  has  no  existence. 
We  may  go  to  hear  an  opera,  exclusively  for  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  it,  and  if  the  prima  donna's  throat  is  in  good 
condition,  the  orchestra  efficient,  and  all  circumstances  fav- 
orable to  comfort  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  But  if  we 
practise  virtue  merely  to  experience  the  satisfaction  that  is  to 
result  from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  benevolence  we  are 
sure  to  be  disappointed.  If  the  pleasure  of  virtue  is  to  be 
attained  virtue  must  be  practised  for  itself,  not  for  the  pleas- 
ure. Virtue  is  no  longer  virtue  if  not  practised  for  its  own 
sake.  Dives,  let  us  suppose,  alleviates  the  pressing  wants  of 
Lazarus,  not  that  he  desires  the  well-being  of  Lazarus,  but  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  agreeable  consciousness  resulting  to  himself, 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  has  increased  the  sum  of  human 
well-being  by  the  amount  represented  by  the  conversion  flavor 
of  Lazarus  from  a  minus  to  a  plus  quantity.  He  desires  that 
the  flavor  of  his  viands  may  be  heightened  by  the  accompany- 
ing glow  which  comes  from  the  still  small  voice's  verdict  of 
well  done.  Has  Dives  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  self- 
approbation  of  virtue  will  attend  his  act  %  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  result^-the  satisfaction  of  virtue  attends  only  on  virtue 
practised  for  virtue's  sake.  Nobody  bears  stronger  testimony 
to  this  truth  than  Mill  himself.  In  his  Autobiography  he 
describes  how  the  truth  dawned  upon  him  that  to  pursue  hap- 
piness for  its  own  sake  was  a  course  sure  to  defeat  its  object. 
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After  passing  through  a  protracted  slough  of  despond,  he 
finally  realized  that  personal  happiness  is  to  be  attained  by 
not  making  it  the  end.  "These  only  are  happy,  I  thought, 
who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  object  other  than  their 
own  happiness ;  on  the  happiness  of  others,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  even  on  some  art  or  pursuit,  followed  not 
as  a  means,  but  as  an  ideal  end.  Aiming  thus  at  something 
else,  they  find  happiness  by  the  way."  Thus,  his  own  experi- 
ence taught  him  the  error  of  the  happiness  theory.  When  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  happiness  is  to  be  found,  even  in 
any  art  or  pursuit  followed  as  an  ideal  end,  but  not  to  be 
reached  when  sought  directly  as  an  end,  the  truth  stood  pal- 
pably before  him :  the  good  is  the  object  of  human  desire. 
Yet  even  then,  so  hopelessly  was  he  enthralled  by  his  empiri- 
cal philosophy,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  meaning  of  his 
conclusion.  Like  another  Cato,  he  still  prefers  the  lost  cause. 
Utilitarianism  must  be  maintained  ;  so  he  shifts  his  ground  ; 
happiness  is  still  the  end  of  life,  not  the  agent's  own  happi- 
ness, but  the  happiness  of  others.  Let  us  follow  the  system 
into  its  last  refuge. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  Mill  on  his  new  platform  main- 
tains that  the  happiness  of  others  is  the  universal  end  (some 
of  his  followers  certainly  do)  the  assertion  which  is  quoted 
above  is  contradictory,  for  he  puts  the  happiness  of  others,  as 
an  end,  on  the  same  level  as  "art  or  any  other  pursuit"  fol- 
lowed for  itself.  Passing  over  this  contradiction  we  come  to 
the  question :  What  is  the  end  for  which  a  utilitarian  is  to 
pursue  the  happiness  of  others,  an  art,  or  any  other  pursuit  ? 
Besides  the  end  of  his  action  externally  he  must  have  an  in- 
tention of  his  will  to  some  purpose.  If  the  utilitarian  answers 
his  own  happiness  he  falls  back  on  Mill's  original  and  aban- 
doned position.  If  he  replies  that  the  end  is  to  be  pursued 
for  itself  he  admits  that  it  is  the  objective  goodness,  of  the 
object  of  pursuit,  which  is  the  end  of  conduct,  a  conclusion 
directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Utili- 
tarianism. 

Again,  the  much-extolled  principle  of  altruism,  that  the 
happiness  of  others  is  the  end  of  conduct  which  when  pur- 
sued is  to  assure  the  individual's  own  happiness,  involves  a 
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sophism  of  the  most  glaring  character.  My  happiness,  I  am 
told,  is  to  consist  in  increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  rule  must  hold  good 
all  round,  and  the  happiness  of  everybody  is  to  be  in  promot- 
ing somebody  else's  happiness.  The  happiness  of  society  is 
only  the  aggregate  of  individual  happiness.  But  if  my  hap- 
piness consists  in  promoting  yours,  which  in  its  turn  lies 
chiefly  in  extending  mine,  then  I  am  to  be  happy  because  you 
are  happy  that  I  am  happy,  because  you  are  happy,  without 
Utilitarianism  pointing  out  any  good  whence  all  this  endless 
action  and  reaction  is  to  take  rise.  When  Utilitarianism  en- 
deavors to  make  out  its  case  by  substituting  the  general  for 
individual  happiness  as  the  end  of  conduct,  confusion  is  but 
worse  confounded.  Mill  failed  to  prove  the  assumption  on 
which  his  system  rests ;  on  the  end  depends  the  criterion ;  the 
standard,  therefore,  of  morality  is  not  pleasure  and  pain.  To 
anyone  sifting  the  contradictory  notions  and  illogical  argu- 
ments advanced  to  substantiate  the  doctrine,  it  becomes  plain 
that  Utilitarianism  has  lied  unto  itself. 

III. — Obligation. 

It  is,  says  Mill,  a  necessary  part  of  moral  philosophy  to 
show  the  origin  of  obligation.  After  observing  that  the  cus- 
tomary morality  is  the  only  one  which  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  with  the  feeling  of  being  in  itself  obligatory,  he  holds 
that  when  another  system  (Utilitarianism)  would  maintain 
that  this  morality  derives  its  obligation  from  some  general 
principle  (the  happiness  principle)  the  corollaries  (the  particu- 
lar dictates  of  morality)  seem  to  have  a  more  binding  force 
than  the  original  principle.  The  reasoning  of  a  man  is,  as  he 
puts  it,  "I  feel  that  I  am  bound,  not  to  murder,  rob,  betray 
or  deceive;  but  why  am  I  bound  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness 1  If  my  own  happiness  lies  in  something  else,  why  may 
I  not  give  it  the  preference  %  It  is  only  justice  to  Mill  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  always  put  the  case  against  himself  straight- 
forwardly. Utilitarianism  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  query.  If  my  own  happiness  lies  in  something  else,  that 
will  not  tend  to  the  general  good,  that  may  even  be  subversive 
of  it,  what  binds  me,  if  I  accept  the  utilitarian  creed,  to  avoid 
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what  will  be  conducive  to  my  own  happiness  1  If  morality  can- 
not show  the  existence  of  a  binding  obligation,  with  a  solid 
basis,  giving  it  an  indisputable  claim  to  check  the  tendencies 
of  our  nature  to  embrace  the  immediate  enjoyment,  then  any 
excess  of  human  passion  is  quite  lawful,  since  nothing  exists 
to  forbid  it.  I  may  rob,  murder,  betray  and  deceive  if  there 
exists  no  obligation  to  avoid  murder,  robbery,  treachery  and 
deceit.  This  difficulty,  we  are  told,  must  always  remain  until 
the  influences  which  form  moral  character  have  rendered 
everybody  eminently  virtuous.  (Cf.  p. — .)  Let  us  illustrate  the 
gist  of  this  answer.  A  gentleman,  who  finds  much  charm  in 
the  theory  that  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  measure 
of  pleasure  is  the  end  of  life,  consults  a  utilitarian  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  have  a  practical  questiou  of  con- 
science settled.  He  states  his  case.  "Happiness,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  end  of  life,  and  we  are  constrained  always  to  act 
for  happiness.  Now,  the  possession  of  a  certain  diamond 
ring,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine,  would  naturally  increase 
my  happiness.  I  propose  to  obtain  it  as  soon  as  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  its  present  owner  in  a  lonely  spot  on  a 
dark  night,  when  I  shall  probably  have  to  use  some  physical 
force  detrimental  to  his  well-being  before  I  obtain  the  article. 
This  conduct  of  mine  will  not  be  for  the  general  happiness, 
but  it  will  be  for  my  own.  Now,  is  there  any  obligation  bind- 
ing me  to  prefer  the  general  happiness?  I  see  none."  The 
philosopher  consults  his  Mill  (Utilitarianism,  Chap.  Ill)  and 
finds  the  solution.  ' '  Well,  there  is  a  difficulty  at  present  about 
making  evident  to  you  the  binding  force  of  our  fundamental 
principle,  and  that  difficulty  will  continue  until,  by  the  im- 
provement of  your  education,  the  feeling  of  unity  with  your 
fellow-creatures,  shall  be  as  deeply  rooted  in  your  character 
and  to  your  consciousness  as  completely  a  part  of  your  nature 
as  the  horror  of  crime  is  in  an  ordinarily  well  brought  up 
young  person."  "I  thank  you,"  replies  the  other.  "The 
feeling  of  unity  with  my  fellow-creatures  is  but  slightly  de- 
veloped in  me  at  present,  so  I  shall  take  the  ring.  Doubtless 
my  mode  of  life  will  tend  to  bring  out  in  my  nature  that  feel- 
ing of  unity  which  I  lack.  If  it  should  not  reach  perfection 
in  me,  it  may  in  my  son  or  my  grandson,  who,  owing  to  the 
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spread  of  education,  will  perceive  that  all  his  acquaintances 
are  seeking  his  welfare,  and  he,  not  his  own,  but  theirs."  The 
utilitarian  foundation,  therefore,  of  obligation  is  not  yet  de- 
veloped to  the  point  of  establishing  an  obligation  over  an  un- 
willing mind,  but  it  will  when  the  improvement  of  education 
will  have  made  this  feeling  of  unity  so  strong  that  we  must 
see  the  general  happiness  to  be  our  necessary  end  with  the 
same  directness  that  we  now  see  it  is  wrong  to  lie.  Now,  we 
have  no  basis  of  obligation  ;  then,  none  will  be  needed. 

The  external  sanctions  available  for  utilitarianism  are  two, 
one  derived  from  God,  if  the  utilitarian  believes  in  God — the 
other  from  our  fellow  creatures.  Can  the  sanction  depending 
on  our  relation  to  God  be  consistently  invoked  by  utilitarian- 
ism ?  It  cannot.  This  sanction  rests  upon  an  obligation  of 
conforming  our  conduct  to  the  Divine  will.  How  can  I  per- 
ceive this  sanction  to  bear  on  my  conduct  ?  By  assuming  that 
a  conduct  of  utility  is  consistent  with,  and  an  opposite  con- 
duct repugnant  to,  that  will.  How  am  I  to  judge  whether 
such  or  such  act  of  mine  will  be  agreeable  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  or  not?  I  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
this  question  (revelation  is  not  to  be  invoked  in  the  construc- 
tion of  natural  ethics)  except  by  my  reason's  accepting  the 
universal  order  established  in  creation  as  the  expression  of  His 
Will.  Then,  I  will  judge  useful  conduct  to  have  Divine  Sanc- 
tion, because  useful  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  universal 
order  established  in  creation.  That  is  to  say,  to  reach  the 
Divine  Sanction  I  must  go  below  the  question  of  utility  and 
reach  a  criterion  more  fundamental — the  agreement  of  con- 
duct with  the  required  order  of  things  as  perceived  by  reason. 
This  is  a  question  more  profound  than  all  considerations  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  standard  to  which  recourse  is  had 
lies  below — that  of  utility.  It  is  again  evident  that  Mill  con- 
fuses the  relationship  between  the  agreeable  and  the  good. 
He  sets  up  the  experience  of  agreeable  feeling  as  the  end,  and 
when  seeking  for  sources  of  obligation  binding  us  to  pursue 
that  end  he  invokes  the  obligation  which  we  are  under  of  pur- 
suing the  good.  Utilitarianism  denies  the  existence  of  the 
good  independent  of  any  consideration  of  utility  and  agreeable 
feeling.    Make  this  postulate  the  basis  of  an  ethical  system, 
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and  such  system  is  shorn  of  all  sonrce  of  obligation.  Mill  has 
affirmed  that  in  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  read 
all  the  philosophy  of  utilitarian  ethics,— to  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by  and  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.  He  forgot 
that  this  rule  does  not  contain  all  the  ethical  philosophy  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  laying 
down  a  code  of  benevolence  without  any  grounds  on  which  the 
obligation  may  stand.  The  law  of  universal  benevolence  is  a 
secondary  and  derivative  one,  coming  from  the  first  and 
greatest :  "  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  which  confers 
on  the  subordinate  law  a  binding  force.  The  essential  vice 
and  weakness  of  Utilitarianism  lies,  precisely,  in  the  attempt 
to  set  up  the  second  table  of  the  decalogue  as  independent  and 
self-sustaining,  whereas  all  the  validity  of  the  laws  govetning 
our  conduct  towards  our  fellow-men  depends  upon  the  law 
which  regulates  our  duty  to  the  Creator. 

The  external  sanction  consisting  of  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments that  we  have  to  expect  from  our  fellow-men,  Mill, 
rightly,  does  not  much  insist  on.  It  chiefly  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  law  and  police,  and  on  the  views  prevalent  in  any 
society  concerning  morality.  Some  years  ago  to  kill  a  man 
in  a  duel,  far  from  receiving  the  condemnation  of  society,  was 
considered  an  honorable  distinction,  whilst  to  decline  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  attempt  was  an  indelible  shame.  The  obligations 
arising  from  the  sanction  of  society  may  enforce  vice  instead 
of  virtue.  If,  then,  Utilitarianism  has  any  real  sanction,  this 
must  come  from  the  internal  source, — conscience;  and  that 
sanction  we  shall  next  examine. 

IV. — Conscience. 

Conscience,  according  to  Mill,  is  essentially  a  feeling  in  our 
own  mind  consequent  on  the  violation  of  duty.  If  this  be 
conscience,  then  the  utilitarian  may  say  with  Launcelot  Gobbo: 
"  By  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  but  a  hard  sort  of  con- 
science," since  it  is  heard  from  only  to  reprimand,  and  ex- 
tends no  meed  of  approbation  for  virtue  exercised.  The 
feeling  of  conscience,  then,  arises  in  our  own  mind  consequent 
on  a  perception  of  duty  violated.  Before,  therefore,  that  con- 
science can  make  itself  felt,  the  duty  must  be  recognized  as 
such — with  an  obligation,  an  "ought"  of  binding  force. 
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If  there  is  no  "ought"  there  is  no  duty  shown  by  reason  ;  if 
there  is  no  duty  recognized  there  is  no  violation,  and  no  sub- 
sequent condemnation,  and  no  feeling  of  pain.  "It  would 
pain  me  to  do  this  act. ' '  Why  would  it  pain  you  ?  ' 4  Because 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  duty."  Whence  comes  the  "ought" 
that  creates  the  duty  ?  If  you  cannot  show  the  origin  of  the 
duty  you  cannot  show  any  cause  for  the  pain  in  which  consists 
the  utilitarian  conscience.  This  sanction,  then,  presupposes 
an  obligation  ;  yet  it  is  advanced  by  Mill  as  the  chief  origin 
of  obligation.  That  one  course  of  conduct  brings  remorse, 
while  another  is  followed  by  no  such  result,  implies  that  there 
is  an  essential  character  absent  in  one,  present  in  the  other. 
One  is  such  that  I  ought  to  embrace  it— the  other  I  ought  not 
to  do  ;  but  of  this  essential  character  Utilitarianism  gives  no 
account.  A  utilitarian,  acting  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
his  creed,  contemplates  an  act  agreeable  to  himself  but  injuri- 
ous to  others.  Since  injury  to  others  is  an  injury  to  society, 
he  as  a  member  of  society  may  indeed  reap  a  slight  measure 
of  the  evil  consequences.  However,  on  weighing  both  sides, 
his  own  pleasure  on  the  one  side,  the  evil  to  society,  including 
his  own  problematical  dividend  out  of  the  whole,  on  the  other, 
he  concludes  that  the  balance  of  happiness  declares  in  favor  of 
the  action.  Happiness  is  the  necessary,  the  only  end  of  con- 
duct. There  is  no  duty  binding  him  to  an  opposite  course. 
Therefore,  he  will  violate  no  duty  and  suffer  no  consequent 
pain — and  this  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  utilitarian  con- 
science. 

Mill  saw  the  lame  and  impotent  character  of  the  conscience 
sanction  in  his  scheme,  and  he  sought  to  palliate  the  absurd- 
ity by  a  Tu  quoqtte  argument.  "  This  sanction,  so  far  as  it  is 
disinterested,  is  always  in  the  mind  itself ;  and  the  notion, 
therefore,  of  the  transcendental  moralists  must  be  that  the 
sanction  will  not  exist  in  the  mind,  unless  it  is  believed  to 
have  its  origin  out  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  a  person  able  to 
say  to  himself,  '  This  feeling  which  is  restraining  me,  and  is 
called  my  conscience,  is  only  a  feeling  in  my  own  mind,'  he  may 
possibly  draw  the  conclusion  that  when  the  feeling  ceases  the 
obligation  ceases  ;  and  that  if  he  find  the  feeling  inconvenient 
he  may  disregard  it,  and  try  to  get  rid  of  it.    But  is  this  dan- 
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ger  confined  to  the  utilitarian  morality  ?  The  fact  is  so  far 
otherwise  that  all  moralists  admit  and  lament  the  ease  with 
which,  in  the  generality  of  minds,  conscience  can  be  silenced 
or  stifled.  The  question,  need  I  obey  my  conscience  ?  is  quite 
as  often  put  to  themselves  by  persons  who  never  heard  of  the 
principle  of  utility  as  by  its  adherents."1  Very  different,  in- 
deed, is  the  force  with  which  this  difficulty  bears  on  the  utili- 
tarian theory  and  on  a  true  system  of  morals.  For  a  man  who 
sticks  consistently  and  exclusively  to  utilitarian  principles, 
the  introspection  which  detects  the  entirely  subjective  charac- 
ter assigned  to  moral  obligation,  dissolves  all  grounds  of  duty. 
The  conduct  injurious  to  others,  if  sufficiently  pleasant  for  one- 
self, is  not  recognized  as  any  violation  of  duty.  Conscience  is 
not  silenced  or  stifled,  but  allowed  full  play,  with  the  result 
that  reason  can  perceive  no  duty  violated,  and  conscience  has 
nothing  to  condemn.  A  utilitarian  may  say : — "  But  I,  in  my 
own  conduct,  do  recognize  that,  for  instance,  it  is  my  duty  not 
to  rob  my  neighbor,  and  if  I  do  so  my  conscience  will  con- 
demn me."  True;  if  "collateral  associations,  derived  from 
sympathy,  from  love,  and  still  more  from  fear,  from  all  the 
forms  of  religious  feelings,  from  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood, from  the  recollections  of  past  life,"  lead  you  to  judge  that 
your  neighbor's  well-being  is  to  be  considered  before  your  own 
immediate  pleasure,  you  embrace  the  right  path.  But  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  man  who  prefers  his  own  pleasure  can 
take  the  injurious  course,  without  finding  any  utilitarian  prin- 
ciple to  convict  him  of  wrong-doing.  And  in  the  determina- 
tion of  your  will  the  scale  has  been  turned  by  something  else 
than  the  happiness  principle  ;  some  form  of  religious  feeling, 
most  probably,  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  your 
conscience,  so  that,  fortunately  for  yourself,  your  practical 
morality  is  at  variance  with  your  theoretical  Utilitarianism. 
When  treating  of  the  true  system  of  ethics  it  will  be  made 
apparent  that,  though  the  reproving  voice  of  conscience  is 
neglected,  there  is  another  office  of  the  internal  monitor  which 
is  always  fulfilled. 

Mill  makes  another  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  embarrassment. 
Taking  a  simple  thread  of  fact  and  weaving  it  throngh  a  wide 
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warp  and  woof  of  gratuitous  assumption,  he  produces  a  utili- 
tarian conscience,  warranted  proof.  The  fact,  which  is  fully 
conceded,  is  that  there  exists  among  men  a  powerful  and 
widely  diffused  natural  sentiment  of  benevolence.  The  theory 
which  he  spins,  belonging  to  the  realms  of  prophecy  rather 
than  moral  philosophy,  is  that  when  once  the  general  happi- 
ness is  recognized  as  the  ethical  standard,  this  powerful  nat- 
ural sentiment  will  constitute  the  strength  of  the  utilitarian 
morality.  When  once  the  general  happiness  is  recognized  as 
the  ethical  standard  !  If  Utilitarianism  is  good  for  anything 
it  ought  to  be  good  and  valid  now.  If  it  is  valid  now,  it 
must  contain  a  force  binding  on  conscience  in  the  man  who  is 
inclined  to  be  vicious,  as  well  as  in  his  virtuous  brother.  In- 
stead of  giving  us  a  present  sanction,  Mill  treats  us  to  the 
version  of  the  dreamer  in  Locksley  Hall.  There  is  a  good 
time  coming,  if  we  but  wait  a  little  longer,  when  the  natural 
bent  of  everybody  will  be,  not  his  own,  but  society's  welfare. 
When  universal  benevolence  will  have  displaced  every  in- 
stinct of  selfishness  ;  when  Utilitarianism  will  have  taken  hold 
of  human  life  and  "colored  all  thought,  feeling  and  action  in 
a  manner  of  which  the  greatest  ascendancy  exercised  by  any 
religion  may  be  but  a  type  and  foretaste."  In  short,  when 
human  nature  shall  be  no  longer  what  it  is  to-day,  a  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  propensities,  with  the  evil,  in  many  cases, 
largely  predominant,  then  will  come  into  play  the  sanction  of 
the  Greatest  Happiness  morality.  This  is  an  entrancing  pros- 
pect. 

"  Forward,  forward  let  us  range ; 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change." 

But  let  us  also  ask,  however  timidly,  what  are  we  to  do  in 
the  meantime?  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  efficient  sanction,  so 
badly  needed  now,  will  be  available  only  when  no  longer  re- 
quired in  that  glad  age  when  all  men  are  to  be  virtuous,  as 
Falstaff  was  a  coward,  upon  instinct.  How  is  Utilitarianism, 
to-day  with  no  sanction  or  basis  of  duty,  no  "ought,"  going 
to  raise  man  to  that  delightful  condition  %  The  progress  of 
society,  under  the  influence  of  a  morality  enforced  by  the  in- 
ternal sanction  of  conscience,  resting  upon  the  most  awful  ex- 
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ternal  sanctions,  has  been  slow,  laborious  and  fluctuating. 
Utilitarianism,  without  lever  or  fulcrum,  proposes  to  raise 
mankind  to  a  level  which  has  been  the  ideal  of  Christian 
virtue,  an  ideal  which  has  been  but  seldom  reached  and  never 
permanently  maintained  by  any  social  organization.    The  task 
recalls  the  fact  of  Baron  Munchausen,  who  tells  how  he  lifted 
himself  into  Gibraltar  by  his  boot  straps.    The  progress  in 
morality  which  has  been  made,  from  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  barbarian  invasion,  has 
been  the  result  of  an  ethical  doctrine,  widely  different  from 
the  utilitarian  principle.    The  morality  which  effected  this 
change  took  for  its  starting  point  the  ground  that  between 
right  and  wrong  exists  a  distinction  independent  of  all  likes 
or  dislikes,  absolute  and  unchanging,  based  upon  the  eternal 
opposition  between  truth  and  falsehood.    It  brought  that  dis- 
tinction to  bear  on  conduct  by  the  help  of  a  sanction  coming 
from  conscience,  derived  from  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Legis- 
lator, whose  decrees  are  to  be  obeyed.    Instead  of  eliminating 
from  human  life  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  it  followed  the 
natural  judgment  of  reason,  which  proclaims  that  self-sacri- 
fice, distinct  from  and  usually  opposed  to  self-interest,  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  virtue.    This  feature  of  the  old  moral- 
ity is  well  expressed  by  Carlyle  :  "  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that 
men  are  roused  to  heroic  actions  by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure, 
recompense,  sugar  plums  of  any  kind  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  something  nobler.    The  poor, 
swearing  soldier,  hired  to  be  shot,  has  his  honor  of  a  soldier, 
different  from  drill  regulations  and  the  shilling  a  day.    It  is 
not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble  and  true  things  and 
vindicate  himself  under  God's  heaven  as  a  God-made  man, 
that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly  longs.    Show  him  the 
way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day  drudge  kindles  into  a  hero. 
They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  to  be  seduced  by  ease. 
Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  allurements 
that  act  on  the  heart  of  man.    Kindle  the  inner  genial  life  of 
him,  you  have  a  flame  that  burns  up  all  lower  considerations." 
(Hero  Worship.) 

What  would  have  been  the  result  if  Utilitarianism  had 
been  the  only  guide  of  morals  when  the  bulwarks  of  the  Roman 
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empire  went  down  before  the  barbarians  I  The  morality 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  received  by  civilized  nations,  to-day  is  the 
outcome  of  what  Mill  and  his  school  call  the  transcendental 
view.  Finding  this  code  in  possession  they  try  to  explain  it 
on  utilitarian  principles.  These  fail  to  explain ;  they  cer- 
tainly never  could  have  produced.  A  code  of  morality  is 
wanted,  not  so  much  to  encourage  those  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  are  walking  in  the  right  path,  as  to  restrain  others 
who  prefer  to  follow  the  wrong  one.  Utilitarianism,  if  it  were 
all  it  professes  to  be,  could,  at  best,  but  say  to  the  virtuous 
man  :  macte  virtute ;  for  the  man  who  does  not  aim  at  virtue 
it  has  no  message  whatever. 

V. — Rights. 

The  origin  of  right  is  an  important  part  of  ethical  inquiry. 
The  idea  must  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  measure  of  our  duties  towards 
others  and  of  our  claims  upon  them.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
"  How  Utilitarianism  is  Connected  with  Justice "  Mill  gives 
us  his  views  on  the  subject.  After  an  analysis  of  the  various 
relations  in  which  the  notion  of  justice  is  found  he  summarizes 
his  doctrine : 

"The  idea  of  justice  supposes  two  things — a  rule  of  conduct 
and  a  sentiment  which  sanctions  the  rule.  The  first  must  be 
supposed  common  to  all  mankind  and  intended  for  their  good ; 
the  other  (the  sentiment)  is  a  desire  that  punishment  may  be 
suffered  by  all  those  who  infringe  that  rule.  There  is  in- 
volved in  addition  the  conception  of  some  definite  person  who 
suffers  by  the  infringement,  whose  rights  (to  use  the  expres- 
sion appropriate  to  the  case)  are  violated  by  it."  "I  have 
throughout  treated  the  idea  of  a  right  residing  in  the  injured 
person  and  violated  by  the  injury,  not  as  a  separate  element 
in  the  composition  of  the  idea  and  sentiment,  but  as  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  two  other  ideas  clothe  themselves. 
These  elements  are  a  hurt  to  some  assignable  person  or  persons 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  demand  for  punishment  on  the  other. 
An  examination  of  our  own  minds  will,  I  think,  show  all  that 
these  two  things  include,  all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
violation  of  a  right.    When  we  call  anything  a  person's  right 
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we  mean  that  he  has  a  valid  claim  upon  society  to  protect  them 
in  the  possession  of  it.  If  he  has  what  we  consider  a  sufficient 
claim,  on  whatever  account,  to  have  something  guaranteed  to 
him  by  society,  we  say  he  has  a  right  to  it.  If  we  have  a 
desire  to  prove  that  anything  does  not  belong  to  him,  as  a 
right,  we  think  this  is  done  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  that 
society  ought  not  to  take  measures  for  securing  it  to  him,  but 
should  leave  him  to  chance  or  his  own  exertions."  "  To  have 
a  right,  then,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  something  which  society 
ought  to  defend  me  in  the  possession  of.  If  the  objector  goes 
on  to  ask  why  it  ought,  I  can  give  him  no  other  reason  than 
general  utility."1 

Let  us  now  examine  the  number  of  elements  comprised  in 
this  idea  of  right. 

1.  Right  is  a  form  in  which  clothe  themselves  these  two 
elements — a  hurt  to  some  person  or  persons  and  a  desire  for 
punishment. 

2.  These  two  elements  include  all  that  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  violation  of  a  right. 

3.  When  we  call  anything  a  person's  right  we  mean  that  he 
has  a  valid  claim  upon  society  to  protect  him  in  the  possession 
of  it. 

4.  Society  ought  to  protect  him  in  the  possession  of  it,  for 
the  reason  of  general  utility. 

A  concrete  example  will  expose  the  character  of  this  ex- 
planation of  rights:  John  Doe  steals  Richard  Roe's  horse; 
Richard  has  a  right  to  the  horse.  How  is  this  right  consti- 
tuted \  First,  we  have  a  definite  person  injured — the  owner  of 
the  horse.  Second,  there  is  a  demand  for  punishment.  These 
are  what  we  mean.  Mill  tells  us,  when  we  speak  of  the  viola- 
tion of  a  right.  When  we  speak  of  Roe's  right  to  the  horse 
we  mean,  too,  that  he  has  a  valid  claim  upon  society  to  be 
protected  in  the  possession  of  it.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
first  mentioned  elements  suppose  the  existence  of  the  valid 
claim  in  Richard  Roe.  If  this  valid  claim  were  not  vested  in 
him  the  horse  would  not  be  his  and  there  would  be  no  injury 
inflicted,  and  consequently  no  demand  for  punishment  if  it 
were  taken  from  him.  If  he  has  the  claim  society  ought  to 
"Chap.  v. 
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protect  him  in  the  possession  of  it.  Mr.  Doe  has  no  snch 
valid  claim  to  the  horse.  Consequently,  when  society,  repre- 
sented by  the  judge,  will  come  to  look  into  the  transaction  it 
will  find  that  Mr.  Roe,  who  will  prove  his  valid  claim,  has 
been  injured  ;  that  there  is  a  demand  for  punishment  of  the 
enterprising  utilitarian,  Mr.  Doe,  who,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, allowed  his  judgment  to  unduly  magnify  the  amount  of 
happiness  represented  by  the  horse.  The  judge  will  insist 
that  the  horse  be  restored  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged — 
that  is,  to  him  who  had  the  valid  claim.  Ultimate  proceed- 
ings will  probably  result  in  Mr.  Doe' s  going  to  prison,  where, 
if  his  mind  is  of  an  ethical  turn,  he  may  employ  his  leisure  to 
investigate  a  point  which  Mill  has  left  entirely  in  the  dark : 
Whence  did  it  arise  that  the  other  man  had  the  valid  claim, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  valid  claim  ?  Everything  else 
follows  from  the  existence  of  this  element — the  injury  inflicted, 
the  demand  for  punishment,  the  necessity  that  society  should 
see  that  the  injury  be  repaired,  and  that  the  thief  be  pun- 
ished. In  other  words,  the  valid  claim  is  the  right  itself,  and 
Mill  has  made  no  attempt  to  explain  its  origin  or  nature.  He 
merely  shows  certain  consequences  which  flow  from  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  is  all  that  he  can  do,  for  his  system  affords  no 
basis  of  right.  Start  from  the  principle  that  the  necessary 
end  of  conduct  is  agreeable  feeling,  with  pleasure  and  pain  as 
the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  ;  then,  as  you  will  have  re- 
jected all  moral  obligation,  so  you  will  have  left  no  foundation 
for  human  rights. 

VI. — Consequences  of  Utilitarianism. 

The  world  at  large  has  always  looked  upon  self  sacrifice  as 
an  essential  part  of  virtuous  conduct.  The  goodness  of  a 
beneficent  action  is  not  neasured  without  reference  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  it  implies.  A  physician  who  loses  his  life  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  spread  of  cholera  is  none  the  less  a 
hero  because  his  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  child's  life  is  in  danger,  in  a  burning  house,  without 
any  bystander  showing  an  inclination  to  attempt  a  rescue. 
Somebody  offers  a  reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  anybody 
who  will  save  the  child.    This  proposal  brings  out  a  volunteer, 
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who  first  insists  upon  a  guarantee  that  on  the  performance  of 
the  service  his  reward  will  be  paid.  Now,  we  should  not  con- 
sider his  conduct  by  any  means  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  man 
who  would,  without  any  prospect  of  reward,  rush  into  the 
danger  to  rescue  the  child.  Yet  the  material  act  in  both  cases 
is  the  same.  If  utility  is  the  sole  test  of  goodness,  the  con- 
duct of  each  should  be  equally  noble  and  virtuous.  It  is  the 
element  of  disinterestedness  which  constitutes  the  special 
goodness  of  the  one  act  over  the  other— an  element  which  has 
no  place  in  the  utilitarian  scheme.  Utilitarianism  eliminates 
from  conduct  every  vestige  of  self-sacrifice.  If  I  seek  the 
happiness  of  others  I  must  seek  it  for  some  motive  of  my  own, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  motive  for  a  utilitarian  than  happi- 
ness or  agreeable  feeling.  "Each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes 
it  to  be  attainable,  seeks  his  own  happiness,"  is  Mill's  dictum. 
In  every  action,  then,  whatever  the  outward  or  objective  end 
may  be,  the  agent's  own  interest  is  the  end  to  which  that  other 
is  a  means.  He  may  exchange  one  kind  of  happiness,  such  as 
safety,  comfort,  property  for  some  other,  just  as  the  man  in 
the  above  illustration  exchanges  his  safety  for  the  prospect  of 
a  thousand  dollars.  This  may  be  prudence,  enlightened  self- 
interest,  but  it  is  not  self-sacrifice. 

The  devotedness  and  disinterestedness  with  which  an  action 
useful  to  others  is  done  is  always  taken  into  account  in  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  act.  But  utilitarianism  would  change 
all  that.  The  heroic  examples  of  men  who  have  sacrificed 
possessions,  peace,  life  itself  in  devotion  to  a  principle  chal- 
lenges the  respect  of  men  divided  from  them  by  centuries,  by 
racial  and  religious  differences.  Such  an  estimate  of  conduct, 
however,  we  are  asked  to  believe,  is  grounded  on  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  self-sacrifice.  Prudence  and  sagacity 
there  are  in  abundance,  occupied  in  the  calculation  of  which 
conduct  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  actor  himself.  The  Three 
Hundred  die  at  Thermopylae,  Regulus  returns  to  his  Cartha- 
genian  dungeon,  a  Sister  of  Charity  catches  the  fatal  plague 
from  a  patient — glorious  heroes  of  self-sacrifice,  is  the  verdict 
of  men.  "Soft,"  says  Utilitarianism,  " no  enthusiasm  ;  you 
have  here  but  examples  of  enlightened  self-interest."  How- 
ever loudly  this  creed  may  boast  that  it  gives  an  honored  place 
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to  benevolence,  yet  by  the  necessity  of  logic,  utility,  as  the 
constituent  of  good,  comes  inevitably  down  to  a  level  of  self- 
ishness from  which  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind  turns 
in  disgust.    Deny  that — 

Because  right  Is  right,  to  follow  right, 
Were  wisdom  In  the  scorn  of  consequence, 

and  our  admiration  of  the  nobility  and  heroism  of  self-sacrifice 
is  but  a  mental  aberration.  While  Utilitarianism  will  destroy 
virtue,  it  will,  by  way  of  compensation,  elevate  to  the  rank  of 
virtues  actions  which  few  utilitarians  would  call  by  that  name. 
If  utility  constitutes  moral  good,  then,  no  matter  how  un- 
worthy an  act  may  seem  to  be,  that  act  is  virtuous  and  good, 
if  it  is  useful.  Utility  is  the  constituent  of  the  good — when  the 
cause  is  present  the  effect  must  follow.  A  railroad  promoter,  by 
swindling  some  of  his  business  associates,  accumulates  enough 
capital  to  build  a  railroad  through  an  undeveloped  district. 
The  new  road  proved  an  inestimable  benefit  to  a  large  popula- 
tion and  materially  helps  the  general  well  being,— an  object 
which  the  speculator  had  in  view,  even  during  the  operations 
by  which  he  obtained  his  money.  The  amount  of  happiness 
that  the  successful  rogue  has  given  rise  to  far  outweighs  the 
disadvantage  caused  to  his  few  dupes.  His  conduct  is  useful, 
therefore  it  must  be  virtuous.  Utilitarianism,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  accepted  by  society  when  taking  a  practical  view  of  such 
cases,  for — 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  Itself 
Buys  out  the  law; 

but,  withal,  the  prize  is  none  the  less  wicked,  and  the  rascal 
none  the  less  a  rascal  for  being  a  successful  one. 

Again,  if  resultant  happiness  is  the  measure  of  virtue,  the 
wealthy  man  who  gives  a  thousand  dollars  to  some  deserving 
public  charity  exercises  a  thousand  times  more  virtue  than  a 
poor  washerwoman  who,  out  of  her  hardly-earned  wages,  badly 
needed  by  herself,  gives,  a  dollar.  The  utilitarian  principle  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  view  taught  in  the  parable  of 
the  widow's  mite.  The  measure  of  evil  in  conduct  is  no  longer 
to  be  measured  by  any  intrinsic  essential  wrongness,  but  en- 
tirely by  the  extent  of  the  disadvantages  that  will  result  from 
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it.  An  adulterer  sins  with  a  willing  accomplice  ;  he  takes  snch 
precautions  in  every  respect  that  his  wrongdoing  remains  en- 
tirely secret.  There  is  no  injury  to  the  community  from  bad 
example,  no  pain  of  mind  to  the  injured  husband,  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  fact ;  so  the  diminution  of  happiness  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Now,  if  the  evil  of  conduct  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  production  of  pain,  the  wrong  of  adultery  in  this  case  is 
infinitesimally  small.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  husband 
and  father  who  is  faithful  to  his  wife  and  provides  as  best 
he  can  for  the  wants  of  his  family,  may  yet,  by  his  bad 
temper,  cause  daily  unhappiness  which  amounts  to  a  total  far 
greater  than  what  is  caused  by  the  adulterer ;  his  conduct 
must,  therefore,  be  more  immoral  than  adultery.  Or,  a  man 
may  lose  his  fortune  through  an  indiscretion  and  thus  bring 
upon  his  family  permanent  distress;  his  conduct  makes  strongly 
for  discomfort  and  suffering,  consequently  it  is  vicious.  Tried 
by  the  utilitarian  code,  Lord  Steyne  is  dismissed  with  a  caution 
to  be  more  circumspect  in  future,  while  poor  old  Joe  Sedley  is 
branded  as  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  In  short,  the  classifi- 
cation which  Utilitarianism  would  make  of  virtues,  vices,  char- 
acters, dispositions,  motives  upsets  all  recognized  notions  of 
morality  Dispensing  with  the  first  table  it  would  cling  to 
the  second  ;  but  they  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Morality  can  be 
safeguarded  only  by  recognizing  the  good,  independent  of 
questions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as  the  end  of  human  conduct; 
and  the  ethical  system,  which  ignores  this  fact,  leads  not  to 
morality,  but  to  its  negative  ; — 

"  Hold  thou  thy  good  ;  define  it  well  ; 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  pass  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell." 

Some  of  Mill's  followers  have  sought  to  evade  these  conse- 
quences by  two  different  arguments.  One  is  that  an  action 
injurious  in  its  nature,  but  not  actually  injurious  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  under  which  some  one  perpetrates  its 
contemplation,  is  to  be  avoided,  because,  says  Austin,  "the 
question  is,  if  acts  of  this  class  were  generally  done,  or  gen- 
erally forborne  or  omitted,  what  would  be  the  result  to  the 
general  happiness  or  good  1"  It  is  not  so  nominated  in  the 
bond.    Utility  alone  is  set  up  as  the  test  of  right  and  wrong. 
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I  have  to  consider  the  results  of  this,  my  own  individual  act, 
with  all  its  consequences  to  myself  and  others.  If  things  were 
so  that  one  of  its  consequences  would  be  that  everybody  else 
would  forthwith  do  likewise,  then  I  should  have  to  consider 
the  result  of  this  universal  oonduct  upon  the  general  good. 
But  my  act  is  going  to  have  no  such  effect,  so  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  with  making  absurd  suppositions.  The  end  is 
small,  if  any ;  my  prospective  happiness  is  great ;  society  is 
not  concerned  in  the  question  ;  I  am  a  utilitarian,  and  for  me 
the  act  is  moral  and  admissible.  The  other  is  that  an  act,  even 
though  in  certain  circumstances  no  evil  may  arise  from  it,  may 
be  forbidden  by  the  fact  that  its  perpetration  tends  to  engen- 
der a  habit  of  committing  such  acts.  What  is  the  grand  aim 
of  Utilitarianism  ?  To  draw  men  into  the  habit  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  the  utility  standard.  Now,  in  an  action  of 
this  kind,  I  may  apply  that  standard  with  the  nicest  discrim- 
ination, and,  if  one  act  creates  a  habit,  then  I  may  expect 
as  a  result  of  this  one,  a  more  pronounced  tendency  to  employ, 
in  the  future,  this  same  convenient  standard.  If  the  utilitar- 
ian could  urge  that  the  morality  of  conduct  may  be  measured 
by  the  agent's  motive  there  might  be  some  help  to  assist  him 
out  of  the  difficulty.  But  this  view  he  himself  has  ruled  out 
of  court.  He  holds  that  there  is  but  one  motive  of  conduct — 
happiness.  "The  motive,"  says  Mill,  "has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth 
of  the  agent.  The  motive  makes  a  great  difference  in  our 
moral  estimation  of  the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a  good 
or  bad  disposition,  from  which  useful  or  hurtful  actions  are 
likely  to  arise."  How  far  can  the  motive,  then,  make  a  dif- 
ference in  our  appreciation  of  the  agent  ?  Chiefly  as  far  as  it 
indicates  to  what  extent  we  may  look  for  similar  acts  in  the 
future.  That  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  motive 
may  be  considered,  not  to  test  whether  the  agent  is  acting 
virtuously  or  not  in  the  present  instance — that  is,  settled  in- 
dependently of  the  motive,  but  to  judge  whether  one  may  look 
to  him  for  a  continuation  of  such  useful  acts  in  the  future. 

We  have  brought  to  a  close  the  examination  of  Utilitarian- 
ism, with  the  result  that  its  failure  to  take  the  place  of  re- 
ligion as  a  foundation  for  morality  is  shown  to  be  evident, 
complete  and  disastrous.  James  J.  Fox. 
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This  is  an  age  of  the  revival  of  philosophies,  and  these 
philosophies  are  expressed  through  literature.  The  form  of 
literature  which  at  present  dominates  the  greater  part  of  the 
reading  world  is  the  novel.  It  has  become  a  handbook  of 
philosophy,  and  nearly  every  novelist  feels  that  he  is  unworthy 
of  his  avocation  if  he  cannot  find  a  philosophical  theory  for 
his  practice.    In  a  word  he  philosophizes  his  philosophy. 

The  French  critics,  who  have  exquisitely  refined  the  tools 
tidre,  who  is  a  Darwinian,  but  not  a  "naturalist,"  is  using 
of  their  trade,  are  largely  responsible  for  this ;  and  M.  Brune- 
the  material  offered  by  the  novel  as  a  great  part  in  his  work 
of  showing  that  literature  is  both  a  theory  and  an  art.  He  is 
fond  of  the  word  "evolution,"  but  he  is  keen  and  broad- 
minded  enough  to  see  that  literature  is  not  science,  though 
the  causes  which  lead  to  its  creation  may  be  treated  in  a 
philosophical  manner.  In  spite  of  the  passion  of  his  nation 
for  analysis,  his  methods  are  synthetical.  As  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre  says  i1  "  M.  Brunetidre  est  incapable,  ce  semble,  de 
considerer  une  ceuvre,  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  grande  ou  petite, 
sinon  dans  ses  rapports  avec  un  groupe  d'autres  oeuvres,  dont 
la  relation  avec  d'autres  groupes,  a  traversle  temps et  l'espace, 
lui  apparait  immediatement,  et  aussi  de  suite." 

The  power  of  doing  this, — and  nobody  who  knows  M.  Brune- 
tiere's  work  can  deny  that  he  does  it  admirably, — implies  the 
possession  of  an  enormous  amount  of  territory,  from  whose 
fastnesses  he  can  draw  at  will.  This  territory  he  has  con- 
quered thoroughly ;  he  has  examined  every  acre  and  even  yard 
of  it  most  minutely ;  and  in  the  splendor  of  his  conquest  and 
his  use  of  it,  he  is  superior  to  those  great  critics  that  preceded 
him, — Sainte  Beuve  and  Edmond  Scherer.  If  one,  however, 
applies  his  synthetical  method  to  his  position  as  a  critic,  one 
at  first  thought  groups  with  him  two  authors  who,  at  a  second 
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glance,  seem  to  have  little  resemblance  to  him.  And  these  are 
Louis  Veuillot  and  W.  H.  Mallock.  And,  applying  to  him, 
too,  his  theory  of  evolution,  we  discover,  with  hope,  that  the 
result  of  Sainte  Beuve  and  Scherer  and  a  great  group  of  lesser 
critics  is  a  man  who,  in  his  desire  for  "a  principle  of  authority 
has  been  led  on  various  occasions  to  make  concessions  to 
Catholicity,  which  may  very  well  seem  excessive."1  Brune- 
tiere is  hardly  a  Neo- Catholic,  he  is  not  less  of  a  Pessimist 
than  he  was,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  does  not  hold 
Buddhism8  as  of  at  least  equal  value  with  Christianity,  yet  it 
is  consoling  to  know  that,  while  the  apostles  of  science  and 
work  and  the  preachers  of  aestheticism  and  idleness  place  an- 
nihilation as  their  conclusion,  a  logical  and  great  critic  looks 
with  longing,  but  as  yet  perhaps  without  solace,  to  the  one 
religion  of  infallible  authority.  M.  Anatole  France,  who  is 
M.  Renan  bathed  in  extract  of  violets,  would  prefer  the 
Paradise  of  Mohammed ;  M.  Brunetiere  looks  forward  to  a 
Nirvana,  but  he  cannot  accept  the  quiescent  state  and  the 
absence  of  the  karma, — for  him  soul-activity  will  never  cease ; 
he  is  too  practical  for  mysticism,  too  scholastic  for  impres- 
sionism. As  a  logician  who  halts,  he  is  like  Mallock ;  as  a 
dogmatist  who  will  not  tolerate  unreason,  he  is  like  Veuillot ; 
hence  his  "concessions,"  hence  his  problems.  The  sarcasm 
and  invective  of  Louis  Veuillot  against  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy in  letters  that  he  detested  were  not  much  more  fierce  than 
are  the  attacks  of  Brunetiere  on  the  "scientific  naturalistic" 
school.  His  evolution  is  in  progress,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Darwinian  who  finds,  the  older  he  grows,  the  need  for  a 
solid  philosophical  and  moral  background  for  his  science  and 
art,  is  gradually  losing  his  respect  for  Schopenhauer  and  his 
tendency  to  regard  Christianity  and  Buddhism  with  equal  sym- 
pathy. The  man  who  refused  to  calumniate  the  Middle  Ages 
and  accused  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  having 
invented  their  darkness  has  not  been  slow  to  discover  that  the 
abuse  of  Darwinism  and  the  teaching  of  Schopenhauer  have 
helped  to  produce  the  manifestations  he  most  abhors  in  litera- 
ture. 

■Irving  Babbett:  Atlantlo  Monthly,  Jane,  1897. 

'  J*  Philosophic  de  Schopenhauer :  Question!  de  Critique :  188$, 
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It  is  remarkable  that  England  and  America,  while  they 
show  us  the  results  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  in  litera- 
ture, offer  such  a  small  amount  of  serious  criticism.  The 
seeker  who  would  analyze  the  influences  that  make  partisans 
of  thought  must  turn  to  the  French,  who  have  a  way  of  set- 
tling questions  without  circumlocution.  Besides,  in  France 
art  is  a  religion,  and  while  the  artist  there  takes  himself  seri- 
ously, the  artist  in  other  countries — always  excepting  the 
German  musician, — wastes  a  good  deal  of  his  mental  force  in 
trying  to  believe  that  he  is  serious.  Consequently,  French 
literary  art  dominates  the  form  of  expression  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  the  novel.  The  march  of  events  and  the 
complexity  of  modern  life  have  become  so  sublime  and  amaz- 
ing, that  Melchior  de  Vogue  expresses  a  truth  we  all  know 
when  he  says  of  the  progress  of  Germany:  "It  would  require 
a  Shakespere,  doubled  by  a  Montesquieu  to  describe  the  life 
of  this  country  during  the  last  three  years. ' '  Similarly  the  life 
of  all  civilized  countries,  as  depicted  in  history — which,  when 
not  a  mere  collection  of  annals,  is  as  personal  as  fiction — re- 
quires that  the  author  should  be  something  more  than  a  lyri- 
cal romancer.  There  must  be  in  him  a  stronger  element 
than  the  mere  desire  to  chaunt  or  to  recite  great  events.  As 
depicted  in  the  novel,  which  is  not  only  the  history  of  the 
mind,  but  the  essentials  from  which  the  historian  must,  in  the 
future,  draw  much  of  his  material,  life  is  no  longer  a  mere 
spectacle,  with  red  fire  flaming  here  and  there  and  the  torch- 
bearing  Hymen  at  the  end.  Whether  it  is  well  that  a  form  of 
expression,  which  was  gay  at  times,  more  often  at  least 
cheerful  and  always  exciting,  should  have  become  a  vehicle 
for  the  consideration  of  all  sorts  of  problems,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion at  present.  But  in  no  age  has  the  art  of  fiction  received 
such  careful  attention  and  analysis.  Even  in  England  where, 
in  Miss  Austin's  time,  the  novel  was  dropped  behind  the  sofa 
or  the  sideboard  when  visitors  came  and  a  compilation  of  ser- 
mons immediately  taken  up,  it  has  been,  for  at  least  fifty 
years,  the  favorite  tool  of  men  who  wished  either  to  construct 
or  destroy.  Newman,  Wiseman,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Carlyle — all  resorted  to  fiction ;  and  no  doubt  a 
posthumous  novel  by  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  discovered,  since 
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this  is  the  only  form  of  thought  expression  he  seems  so  far  to 
have  neglected. 

M.  Brunetiere,  while  crediting  Protestantism  with  the  mor- 
ality of  the  English  novel,1  declares  that  in  France  the  novel 
serves  as  a  destructive  lorce  to  batter  uncomfortable  institutions 
or  to  attack  unpleasant  persons,  but  that  he  doubts  whether  it 
will  ever  become,  as  in  the  hands  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
George  Eliot,  an  instrument  for  higher  things.  He  notes  the 
distinction  between  the  moral  teaching  of  George  Eliot — "the 
moral  of  the  good  bad  books" — and  the  morality  of  Thack- 
eray, which  is  "  insupportably  preachy,  narrow  and  prudhom- 
mesque."  She  teaches  the  morality  of  Herbert  Spencer; 
"  there  is  no  higher  morality,"  Brunetidre  says,  "none  more 
Utopian  ;"  and  he  compares  it,  with  gentle  scorn,  to  the  mor- 
ality of  Madame  Craven  and  Miss  Yonge. 

For  serious  criticism  of  literature  one  must  go  to  France, 
where  literary  manifestations  are  not  only  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy  ; 
but  even  M.  Brunetidre,  whom  some  of  us  Catholics  have 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,  perhaps  a  little  too  ardent,  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  take  that  view  of  morality  of  which  we  approve. 
W e  love  him  most  reasonably  for  his  hatreds ; — we  find  at 
the  end  of  the  century  a  critic  making  the  same  fight  against 
false  philosophy  in  literature  that  Veuillot  and  Brownsonmade, 
with  a  much  greater  power  of  having  himself  heard.  We  can- 
not help  seeing,  from  the  example  of  M.  Brunetiere,  that  a 
serious  student  of  literature  must  devote  great  attention  to  the 
development  and  scientific  causes  of  the  novel,  but  that,  in  so 
doing,  he  finds  himself  helpless  unless  he  can  find  some  fixed 
standard  of  philosophy,  morality,  and  art  to  which  to  appeal. 
The  present  intellectual  position  of  M.  Brunetidre  is  due  to 
this  fact :  he  must  accept  the  theories  of  the  "  impressionists," 
like  MM.  Anatole  France  and  Jules  Lemattre,  grope  along  until 
he  fiuds  a  basis  which  will  be  popular  and  still  have  a  "scien- 
tific" appearance  or  admit  that  the  absolute  exists,  and  that 
the  absolute,  the  ultimate  tribune,  is  God.  M.  Brunetidre 
and  the  schools  of  critics  about  him  are  living  proofs  that  art 

'"  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  manquera  probablement  toujoura  au  naturalisms  f  rentals  oe  que  trois 
ateoles  de  forte  eduoation  protcstante  ont  inf \ak  de  valeur  morale  au  naturalisme  anglais."— 
Le  Roman  Naturaliste,  p.  211. 
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cannot  live  for  art  alone,  nor  science  for  science  alone,  and 
that  the  very  denial  of  God  and  dogma  is  essentially  an 
affirmation. 

Psychology  will  some  day  or  other  give  us  the  key  to  what 
we  call  temperament.  Until  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  listen 
to  endless  theories  on  the  consciousness  and  intentions  of 
Shakespere  and  to  hear  the  modern  doers  of  various  kinds  of 
work  wasting  many  words  in  striving  to  justify  the  result 
of  natural  bent,  early  training,  and  the  demands  of  their 
time  upon  them,  by  formulating  philosophies  for  it  all. 
M.  Zola,  not  admitting  the  manifest  truth  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  popularization  of  science  in  order  to  make 
an  effect  which  accorded  with  his  natural  tendency,  invents 
a  philosophy  of  "  scientific  naturalism."  Carlyle,  who 
invented  a  style  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  too,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  dyspepsia  in  order  to  accent  it,  might,  had  the  process 
been  in  fashion  in  his  time,  have  made  a  scientific  apology 
for  himself  in  much  the  same  way.  But  he  was  of  his  years. 
M.  Zola,  in  attempting  to  be  effective,  was,  he  thought, 
obliged  to  be  coarse  and  incorrect  in  his  style  ;  to  be  heard,  too, 
he  must  make  a  sensation,  and  grovel  in  the  filth  at  the  feet  of 
the  people.  Unconsciously,  he  was  following  a  tendency  which 
forced  Hugo  to  be  violent  and  truculent  in  his  protest  against 
aristocratic  classicism,  to  commit  brutal  acts  in  his  dramas ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  when  literary  art  in  France  "  appeals 
directly  to  the  people — being  innately  cultivated,  chiselled, 
exquisite,  in  a  word,  aristocratic, — it  becomes  exceedingly 
coarse,  declamatory  and  incorrect."1 

M.  Zola  will  admit  no  force  unknown  to  him  in  his 
method,  though  we  know  he  finds  room  somewhere  for  his 
guess  at  heredity.  Yet,  if  he  were  a  true  analyst,  he  would 
see  that  the  reaction  from  classicism  in  his  own  case  is  only  ro- 
mantic after  all.  While  M.  Zola  shrieks,  like  Caliban,  at 
scholasticism,  he  is  forced  to  give  a  metaphysical  reason  for 
his  nastiness,  just  as  modern  poets  often  feel  themselves 
obliged,  out  of  consideration  for  science,  to  explain  their  in- 
voluntary rhythms  by  an  elaborate  appeal  to  physics.  In 
fact,  he  is  forced  by  the  demand  that  everything  shall  be  re- 

'"l/e  Roman  Naturalist*,"  p.  242.  La  theorie  de  l'art  pour  l'art  est  essentiellement 
latin  e. 
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ferred  to  philosophy,  whether  divine  or  not,  to  flee  for  dignity 
to  the  thing  he  most  detests.  He  is  like  an  actor  hating 
all  things"  classical,  who  would  attempt  to  increase  his  height 
when  topped  with  a  tall  hat,  by  shoeing  himself  with  the 
cothurnus ! 

Having  written  a  certain  number  of  novels,  founded  on  a 
hypothesis  which  attracted  him,  he  now  goes  forth  in  search 
of  a  philosophy.  The  syllogism,  the  soul  of  scholasticism, 
haunts  him,  as  it  haunts  every  other  man  brought  up  in  scho- 
lastic methods.  He  wrote  "Le  Reve"  in  order  to  show  that 
he  could  be  moral  and  ' '  chaste. ' '  It  was  a  conscious  effort ;  he 
went  against  his  tendencies,  and  he  pointed  to  it  with  pride. 
It  was  even  more  difficult  to  find  a  philosophy  which  would 
explain  him,  not  as  a  mere  writer,  an  intuitive  observer,  a 
magical  expressor,  but  as  a  scientist.  It  is  necessary  to  ac- 
centuate this  here  in  order  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
novel  and  the  novelist  has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  has  become  something  that  must  be  reckoned  with 
and  which  deserves  as  much  study  as  any  other  great  social 
phenomenon. 

Science  and  work  are  the  key-words  of  M.  Zola's  system. 
From  his  experimental  philosophy  he  gets  these  axioms : 
"Man  must  be  scientific;  man  must  work."  Tolstoi,  who 
has  also  arranged  his  various  philosophies  in  the  form  of 
novels,  comments  on  this,  from  his  point  of  view,  in  1884  : 
"The  most  part  of  what  is  called  religion,"  he  says,  "  is  only 
the  superstition  of  the  past ;  the  most  part  of  what  is  called 
science  is  only  the  superstition  of  the  present."  Tolstoi  goes 
on  to  say  that  even  before  he  heard  Zola's  formula  given  to 
the  youth  of  France,  he  was  surprised  at  the  fixed  impression, 
above  all  in  Europe,  that  work  is  a  species  of  virtue.  "  I  had 
always  believed  it  was  pardonable  only  in  a  being  deprived 
of  reason,  as  the  ant  in  the  fable,  to  elevate  work  to  the  rank 
of  a  virtue  and  to  glory  in  it.  M.  Zola  is  sure  that  work 
makes  man  good.  I  have  always  remarked  the  contrary." 
Work,  even  when  it  is  not  entirely  selfish, — he  continues — 
"work  for  work's  sake,  makes  men,  as  well  as  ants,  hard  and 
cruel.  "Even  if  work  be  not  a  vice,  it  can  not,  from  any 
point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  merit."1 

■Zola.  Dumas,  Guy  deMaupaasaut;  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  into  French  by  B.  Halperrine 
Kalmlnsky. 
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One  observes  a  great  difference  between  the  teachings  of  Zola 
and  those  of  Count  Tolstoi,  both  eminent  writers  of  the  modern 
handbooks  of  philosophy.  With  one,  religion  is  a  supersti- 
tion and  science  a  living  light :  with  the  other  both  are  largely 
superstitions.  Authors  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Manzoni, 
believed  that  their  work  was  to  illuminate  life  rather  than  to 
explain  it. 

If  M.  Zola  claimed  only  to  be  a  teller  of  tales  and  said 
frankly  that  he  "wallowed"  because  there  are  many  persons 
who  find  his  wallowing  interesting  enough  to  be  paid  for,  we 
should  have  no  concern  with  him  here.  If  M.  Brunetidre 
treated  literature,  —and  the  literature  of  the  novel  particu- 
larly,— only  as  a  means  of  producing  effects,  his  critical 
studies  would  have  no  claim  on  attention  in  this  paper.  But 
both  these  gentlemen  turn  irresistibly  from  the  modus  of  their 
work  to  its  philosophy,  and  draw  from  it  ethical  conclusions. 
M.  BrunetiSre,  logically  following  his  method,  must  come  in 
time  to  see  that  a  system  of  ethics  which  can  be  preached  with 
confidence  must  have  an  infallible  foundation.  M.  Zola,  fol- 
lowing his  method  as  logically  as  he  can,  will  never  end  by 
turning  the  impossible  into  the  possible.  To  make  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  soul  as  evident  as  the  lungs  of  a  cat  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  experimenting  surgeon  the  soul  must  be 
touched  by  a  steel  scalpel. 

The  chief  experimental  scientific  novelist,  who  is  M.  Zola, 
breathed  jubilantly  when  he  discovered  Claude  Bernard's 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Experimental  Medicine."  He 
had  at  last  a  standard  to  which-  he  could  mould  his  own. 
Bernard  holds  that  the  spontaneity  of  living  bodies  is  not 
opposed  to  the  employment  of  experiment.1  "  The  end  of 
all  experimental  method,  the  boundary  of  all  scientific  re- 
search, is  thus  identical  for  living  and  for  inanimate  bodies  ; 
it  consists  in  finding  the  motions  which  unite  a  phenomenon  of 
any  kind  to  its  nearest  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  in  determin- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon." He  has  no  hope  of  ever  finding  the  "why"  of 
things;  he  can  only  know  the  "how."  "The  experimental 
novel  is  a  consequence  of  the  scientific  evolution  of  the  cen- 

1  Beruurd  as  quoted  by  Zola,  In  "  The  Experimental  Novel,"  translated  by  Belie  M. 
Sherman. 
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tury."  M.  Zola  says:  "It  continues  and  completes  physi- 
ology, which  itself  leans  for  support  on  chemistry  and  medi- 
cine ;  it  substitutes  for  the  study  of  the  abstract  metaphysical 
man  the  study  of  the  natural  man,  governed  by  physical  and 
chemical  laws,  and  modified  by  the  influence  of  his  surround- 
ings ;  it  is,  in  one  word,  the  literature  of  our  scientific  age,  as 
the  classical  and  romantic  literature  corresponded  to  a  scho- 
lastic and  theological  age." 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  so  much  space  to  M.  Zola's 
"determinism,"  if  he  were  the  only  exponent  of  it.  Falla- 
cious as  it  seems  to  men  of  faith,  to  men  who  hold  firmly  to 
the  supernatural,  it  has  a  specious  quality  of  insinuation  for 
folk  of  unfixed  principle,  whether  it  be  covered  by  Grant 
Allen's  Hedonism  or  Hardy's  Pessimism  ;  in  a  phrase, 
almost  any  jargon  may  pass  if  it  be  concealed  by  that  blanket 
word — scientific. 

The  experimental  scientific  novelist  is  a  student  of  diseases. 
He  takes  the  body  in  the  clinic  and  cuts  into  the  ulcer  ;  he  will 
not  permit  his  disciples  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  his  dissecting 
room, — it  might  create  an  illusion,  and  all  palliative  illusions 
are  idealistic !  Idealism  is  the  enemy.  "  Let  us  compare,  for 
one  instant,  the  work  of  the  idealistic  novelists  to  ours,"  M. 
Zola  says,  "and  here  this  word  idealistic  refers  to  writers 
who  cast  aside  observation  and  experiment  and  base  their 
works  on  the  supernatural  and  irrational,  who  admit,  in  a 
word,  the  power  of  mysterious  forces  outside  of  the  determin- 
ism of  the  phenomenon." 

The  author  who  admits  the  supernatural  is  as  odious  to  the 
"scientific  experimentalists"  as  is  the  vivisector  who  believes 
in  a  soul  which  he  cannot  see  or  touch.  The  "scientific  ex- 
perimentalist" is  a  doctor  of  letters,  whose  occupation  is  gone 
when  health  reigns.  Nevertheless,  the  novelist  who  places 
himself  before  his  subject  on  the  table  of  the  clinic  must  have 
an  idea.  Readers  of  M.  Zola  will  naturally  wonder  in  what 
way  this  personal  idea  or  hypothesis  differs  from  the  ' '  theory ' ' 
of  the  idealistic  novelist ;  he  does  not  answer  this  question. 
Jules  Verne,  whom  the  superior  "scientific  experimentalist" 
doubtless  holds  to  be  rather  frivolous,  occurs  to  one's 
mind  in  glancing  at  this  elaborate  exposition ;  he  has 
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ideas ;  he  uses  them  as  search  lights  to  find  strange  combina- 
tions of  facts  in  his  imagination,  and  no  donbt  he  will  be  quite 
willing  to  accept  these  combinations  as  truths  if  they  are  ever 
proved.  The  naturalistic  experimental  novelist  would  treat  the 
story  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  in  this  way :  First,  there  is  the 
idea,  which  is,  that  in  an  effete  state  of  society,  where  idealism 
is  rampant,  sin  is  supposed  to  exist.  King  Arthur,  Guinevere 
Lancelot,  are  combinations  of  phosphorus,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  whatever  else  chemistry  finds  them  to  be.  Arthur  does 
not  count ;  the  experimental  scientific  novelist  could  hardly 
deal  with  him  ;  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  follow  certain  inevita- 
ble physiological  laws.  Tainted  with  idealism,  they  fancy  that 
they  sin,  not  knowing  that  the  experimental  novelist  has  effaced 
sin.  The  consequence  is  that  the  consciousness  of  sin,  which 
is  "scientifically"  impossible,  produces  a  false  and  morbid 
condition  in  the  whole  Round  Table,  and  the  poor  creatures, 
who  had  not  even  read  Paul  Bert's  nice  little  scientific  primer, 
die  miserable  deaths  in  convent  cells,  sacrificed  to  idealism. 
Hamlet  might  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,— the  hallucina- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  ghost  on  the  subject  of  the  "  sins 
done  in  his  days  of  nature"  being  the  disease  for  the  experi- 
mental treatment  of  the  scientist. 

But  may  any  process  be  scientific,  the  results  of  which  can 
not  be  verified  ?  May  any  method  be  scientific  which  can  be 
applied  only  by  one  man  ?  The  Keely  Motor  may  be  to  us 
magic  or  charlatanism ;  if  it  be  clearly  explained,  so  that  its 
processes  can  be  squared  with  natural  laws ;  if  experts  can 
repeat  its  processes,  it  becomes  scientific,  and  ceases  to  be 
"magical." 

It  is  plain  that  the  creation  of  a  novelist  or  a  poet  can  never 
belong  to  science.  Let  us  presume  that  you  find  your  Becky 
Sharp, — exactly  like  your  conception  of  Thackeray's  intriguer, 
— are  you  sure  that  she  is  really  his  Becky  Sharp?  You 
may  think  she  is.  In  the  processes  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
physiology,  experimentalism  is  not  founded  on  your  thought 
or  mine.  Literature  is  compact  of  imagination.  Imagination 
may  be  the  prophet  of  science,  but  it  is  not  science;  it  can  never 
be  science  ;  it  soars  beyond  what  the  experimentalist  calls  the 
rational.    Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  puts  it, — "The  more  lofty, 
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living  and  spiritual  the  intellect  and  character  become,  the 
more  is  need  perceived  for  the  sap  of  life  which  can  only  be 
sacked  from  the  inscrutable  and,  to  the  wholly  rational  mind, 
repulsive  ultimates  of  nature  and  instinct."1  The  experi- 
mental scientific  novelist  either  ignores  this  truth  or  treats  it 
as  an  aberration.    Some  men — a  few — are  born  with  their 
hearts  on  the  right  side.    They  are  abnormal ;  they  answer, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  school,  to  the  idealist 
in  life  and  letters.    The  idealist  has  lived  for  many  centuries ; 
the  scientific  novelist's  mission  is  to  exterminate  him,  and  the 
scientific  experimentalist  "is  always  a  little  Atlas  who  goes* 
stumbling  along  with  his  eyeballs  bursting  from  his  head 
under  his  self-imposed  burden."    It  is  a  merciful  thing  that 
he  does  not  discover  that  the  world  he  thinks  he  holds  has 
become  only  a  goitre  under  his  chin,  which,  unhappily,  does 
not  stop  the  action  of  his  jaws. 

That  M.  Zola's  philosophy  is  taken  seriously  in  France, 
M.  Brunetiere's  fulminations  show, — and  M.  Brunetiere  has 
kept  them  up  for  a  long  time.  That  there  are  many  cultivated 
persons  who  believe  that  criticism  may  exist  without  canons, 
the  success  of  M.  Anatole  France  and  M.  Jules  Lemaltre  shows, 
— and  M.  Anatole  France  and  M.  Jules  Lemaltre  have  been  writ- 
ing for  a  long  time.  M.  Zola  is  bewildered  by  Darwin,  and  he 
seizes  Claude  Bernard  as  the  raft  to  which  he  clings  in  a  sea 
of  inconsistent  romance.  When  he  discovers  that  the  raft  is 
water-logged,  he  will  grasp  the  later  support  offered  by  the 
dictum  of  M.  Le  Dantec, — that  beyond  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry  there  is  nothing  affecting  the  senses  of  living, 
observing  beings,  transcending  the  laws  governing  gross 
matter,  and,  he  will  add,  there  can  be  nothing.  MM.  France 
and  Lemaltre  have  not  even  the  decency  of  pretending  to  rever- 
ence science.  "I  am  sure  only  of  my  impressions,"  M.  Le- 
maltre says.  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  who  has  brilliancy  and 
common  sense,  laughs  a  little  at  them  both,  while  gravely 
remarking  that  Guy  de  Maupassant,  though  not  "a  phi- 
losopher by  profession,  was  saturated  with  philosophy  and 
science."8    Always  partridges— and  philosophy  ! 

■Beligio  Poetae,  p.  128. 
•Ibid. 

»La  vie  et  let  livres :  Gaston  Desohampe. 
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Critics  of  the  type  of  M.  Brunetiere  are  rare  in  England 
and  our  own  country.  There  are  Saintsbury  and  Dowden ; 
there  are  Stedman,  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  Howells,  Hazeltine 
and  Irving  Babbett.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  so  serious  as 
their  French  colleagues,  perhaps  because  their  work  is  not 
looked  upon  nationally  as  great  or  important.  Of  these  Mr. 
Howells  is  most  colored,  both  in  his  creative  and  analytical 
products,  by  the  modern  French.  He  is  a  naturalist,  too, — but 
he  confines  himself  to  the  nerves ;  he  is  a  specialist  in  slight 
nervous  difficulties.  Nobody  of  taste  can  deny  his  charm, 
which  is  strongest  when  he  forgets  the  theory  that  realism,  of 
a  decent  sort,  is  to  regenerate  the  world. 

The  haste  with  which  books  are  reviewed  prevents  grave  and 
careful  criticism  ;  and  most  of  our  reviewers  are,  from  defects 
in  philosophical  training  and  lack  of  time,  only  impressionists 
of  the  sketchest  kind.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  books 
go  on  living,  for  good  or  ill,  years  and  years  after  they  are 
forgotten  by  the  critics.  They  disappear  and  become  white 
paper  again,  but  their  seeds  remain  and  germinate  forever  and 
forever. 

The  English,  whose  taste  in  novels  largely  dominates  ours, 
have  borrowed  from  France  the  idea  of  making  their  works  of 
fiction  into  tremendously  philosophical  treatises.  In  fact,  the 
French  schools,  to  which  we  owe  the  later  Henry  James1  and 
the  new  methods  of  Harold  Frederic,2  have  permeated  Hardy 
and  Meredith,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and 
half  a  dozen  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  Miss  Marie  Corelli ;  she  was, 
no  doubt,  struck  out  of  the  brain  of  a  mahatma  by  a  flaming 
comet. 

Pessimism  and  evolution  and  experimental  naturalism  are 
apparent,  more  or  less,  in  all.  Even  Stevenson  does  not  con- 
cern himself  with  God  and  the  supernatural  motive.  "  The 
naturalistic  writer,"  says  M.  Zola,8  "believes  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  God.  He  is  a 
creative  force,  and  that  is  all.  Without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  subject  of  this  force,  without  wishing  still 

"The  Experimental  Novel,  p.  401. 

The  Other  House. 

•The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware. 
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further  to  specify  it,  he  takes  nature  from  the  beginning 
and  analyzes  it.  His  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  chemists 
and  physicists.  He  but  gathers  together  and  classifies  the 
data,  without  ever  referring  them  to  a  common  standard, 
without  drawing  conclusions  about  the  ideal."  It  seems  like 
a  blunder, — which  in  literary  criticism  means  a  crime  against 
good  taste, — to  intimate  that  the  adorable  Stevenson  should 
be  submitted  to  analysis.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Miss  Wedgewood  is  right  when  she  calls  him  "  non-moral " 
she  is  just,  too,  when  she  points  out  the  fact  that  between 
the  direct  morai  tone  of  George  Eliot,  for  all  her  Herbert 
Spencerism,  and  Stevenson  and  Meredith,  there  is  a  marked 
difference.  Meredith,  the  chief  novelist  of  our  year,  is  an 
"experimentalist";  he  chooses  his  subjects  and  tries  to  pro- 
duce re-actions.  God  may  exist  "as  a  creative  force,"  but 
Meredith  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  consider  that.  Diana 
of  the  Causeways,  Lord  Ormont's  Aminta,  the  persons  in 
"  Richard  Feveril,"  are  treated  as  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
handles  his  bones, — and  the  experimental  lecturer  makes  epi- 
grams that  have  light,  but  no  warmth.  The  philosophy  of 
Meredith  is  Epicureanism  restrained  in  expression  by  the  reti- 
cence of  a  distinguished  patrician  of  letters.  And  neither  in 
"Marius  the  Epicurean"  nor  in  "Gaston  de  Latour"  can 
Pater  conceal  in  his  art  the  trail  of  the  bad  old  aestheticism. 

The  text  on  which  Mr.  Hardy  seems  to  have  based  the 
philosophy  of  his  latest  works  is  from  Schopenhauer :  "There 
are  two  things  which  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  this 
world  is  the  successful  work  of  an  all-wise,  all-good  and,  at 
the  same  time,  all-powerful  Being.  First,  the  misery  which 
abounds  in  it  everywhere ;  and,  second,  the  obvious  imper- 
fection of  its  highest  product,  man,  who  is  a  burlesque  on  all 
he  should  be." 

If  Mr.  Hardy  were  an  actual  realist,  not  a  mere  experiment- 
alist, the  world  would  be  only  a  spring-board  from  which  his 
creatures  ought  to  plunge  into  a  sea  of  nothingness.  And  he, 
doubtless  disagreeing  with  Schopenhauer  in  regarding  suicide 
as  unjustifiable,  should  not  to  be  hard-hearted  enough  to  ex- 
pect them  to  live  under  the  hopelessness  which  he  has  heaped 


1  Kthliw  and  Literature.  Julia  Wedgewood.  Contemporary  Uevlew  for  January,  1887. 
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upon  them.  Life  is  bad,  aad,  he  teaches  us ;  women  are  young 
and  we  imagine  they  are  beautiful,  but  the  allure  is  only  that 
a  man  be  snared  into  marriage  and  be  unhappy  ever  afterward. 
Nature  is  fair  and  cruel,  and  everywhere  suggestive  of  the 
worship  of  Phallas  ;  and  what  matters  it  all  % 

Hardy  and  Meredith  are  consummate  artists,  and  nobody 
will  refuse  that  adjective  to  Stevenson's  art.  But  let  us  re- 
mark, in  all  coldness,  without  partisanship,  if  necessary,  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  false 
philosophies  of  the  vanished  world  again  appear,  and  the 
intellectual  and  cultivated  Christians  of  our  time  receive  them 
without  much  question,  with  no  apologies,  with  no  protest, 
under  the  form  most  insidious,  most  permeating.  With 
Stevenson  life  is  a  problem,  for  which  he  has  no  solution.  To 
live  bravely,  not  thinking  of  the  end,  is  his  motto.  The 
slightest  hurt  to  the  smallest  creature  is,  in  his  code,  more 
terrible  than  the  pride  of  Lucifer.  Men  and  women  are  good 
and  bad  as  they  have  been  made  good  or  bad  ;  their  souls  may 
not  exist  as  souls,  but  their  karma — the  essence  of  their  acts 
influenced  by  the  acts  of  their  ancestors — exists,  and  it  deter- 
mines their  earthly  fate.  Stevenson  has  more  skill  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  he,  like  Hardy  and  George  Meredith,  can  tell 
a  story  better  than  Cervantes.  Le  Sage  and  Fielding  and 
Manzoni  are  bunglers  in  their  art  compared  to  these  new  men. 
But  there  is  nothing  predicting  that  they  will  live  as  Hamlet 
and  "Promessi  Sposi,"  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and 
"The  Newcomes"  and  "Adam  Bede  "  will  live.  Even  the 
fundamental  passions  fail  of  effect  if  there  are  no  gods  to  whom  to 
appeal.  Persephone  in  Hades  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  poetry,  with 
Jupiter  dead  and  no  golden  harvest  and  no  blue  flowers  in  the 
corn  above  her,  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  for  which  she  longs. 
Heine's  yearning  pine  is  naught  without  the  splendid  vision  of 
the  sun-flooded  land  of  the  palm.  There  are  no  finer  artists 
in  words  than  Flaubert  and  Be  Maupassant  and  Meredith  and 
Hardy  and  Stevenson  ;  we  may  admire  the  carving  of  the 
statue  of  Mercury  without  burning  incense  to  the  cult  it  rep- 
resents. But,  while  the  art  is  fine,  there  is  a  lack  of  depth 
beyond  it;  the  sea  of  eternity  sends  no  winds  to  the  land 
where  its  creatures  live.  They  pretend  not  to  have  heard 
that  Pan  is  dead  or  that  the  Galilean  has  conquered. 
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Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  is  a  professional  philosopher.  She 
teaches  consciously  ;  she  analyzes  persons  in  order  to  construct 
others.  She  is  a  "modern,"  too,  an  experimentalist,  a  scien- 
tist; her  human  interest  saves  her  in  spite  of  her  didacticism. 
She  is  pagan  rather  than  positivist ;  a  rather  conventional 
pagan ;  studying,  in  the  breakfast  cap  of  a  British  matron,  the 
sports  of  the  arena.  She  could  have  taught  Marcus  Aurelius 
much  that  would  have  opened  his  eyes.  One  is  sure,  however, 
that  her  head  would  have  been  cut  off  early  in  the  week  if  she 
had  pre-existed  as  the  story-telling  princess  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Mr.  Henry  James  is  an  experimentalist,  and  he 
dallies  with  the  scientific  method.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  a  manner  of  late  so  impartial  that  one  may  begin  his  novels 
at  the  end  and  not  know  that  one  has  finished  them  when  the 
commencement  is  reached.  With  him,  too,  God  is  an  abstrac- 
tion. Mr.  Crawford  makes  no  philosophical  claims.  He  is 
the  manager  of  "a  pocket  theatre,"  yet  his  grasp  on  the 
eternal  verities  is  sure,  and  he  philosophizes  didactically  on 
every  possible  occasion ;  a  huge  book  could  be  made  of  his 
dicta.  He  abhors  the  experimental  novelist,  and  evidently 
has  the  old  aristocratic  prejudice  against  science  as  a  tool  of 
democracy,  a  leveller,  in  fact. 

To  return  to  M.  Brunetiere,  it  is  permissible  to  point  to 
him  as  a  type — by  no  means  an  entirely  satisfactory  type— of 
a  class  of  men  that  we  badly  need  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. There  are  many  who  explain  Dante  to  us,  some  with 
insight,  more  with  unction.  There  is  none  at  present  willing 
and  capable  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  wonderful  lite- 
rary and  social  and  philosophical  phenomenon,  the  novel,  none 
able  to  appreciate  its  value  or  its  strength,  or  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  its  false  philosophies.  It  is  a  force,  a  tyranny,  a 
terror.  It  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  key  to  problems  that  the 
world  faces  shivering. 

It  is  not  science,  but  it  deserves  scientific  treatment.  The 
province  of  the  highest  art  is  not  to  idealize,  but  to  perfect. 
Science,  which  deals  only  with  the  exact  and  rational,  loses 
its  dignity  when  used  by  an  artist  to  conceal  the  betrayal  of 
his  best. 

Maurice  Francis  Egan. 
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It  is  with  a  view  of  suggesting  a  study  in  development,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  systems  of  thought,  that  the 
names  of  Erigena  and  Aquinas  are  brought  together  in  the 
present  article.  Philosophy,  like  every  other  vital  product,  is 
subject  to  certain  laws  of  progress  and  decay.  At  decisive 
moments  in  its  history  great  minds  appear,  and  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  their  appearance  is  not  fully  accounted 
for,  yet  systems  and  schools  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  out- 
come of  antecedents  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  historian 
to  determine.  Every  philosophical  movement  is,  in  a  manner, 
the  product  of  the  past,  and  becomes  in  turn  the  inspiration 
of  subsequent  movements.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools.  The  great  School- 
men of  the  thirteenth  century  are  not  comets  wandering  aim- 
lessly and  appearing  unaccountably  above  the  philosophical 
horizon.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  period  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  St.  Thomas  and  his  contemporaries  the  continuators  of 
a  movement  begun  in  Alexandria  and  extended  in  the  ninth 
century  to  the  schools  of  the  West.  The  thirteenth  century,  it 
is  true,  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  scholasti- 
cism ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  were  the  period  of  prepa- 
ration, the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  epoch  of  degeneration 
and  decay.  From  Hales  to  Occam  scholastic  thought  reached 
its  highest  development  and  found  its  most  fitting  expression. 
But  the  importance  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  success 
which  its  writers  attained  suggest  all  the  more  imperatively 
the  necessity  of  searching  the  preceding  ages  for  the  begin- 
nings of  such  noteworthy  growth.  It  is  only  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  efforts  of  the  first  School  philosophers  that  we 
are  able  to  see  in  its  true  proportions  the  work  accomplished 
by  St.  Thomas. 

The  title  "Scholastic  Philosophy"  is  now  found  at  the  head 
of  a  section  or  paragraph  in  every  text-book  of  the  history  of 

philosophy,  and  is  understood  to  designate  the  epoch  which, 
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roughly  speaking,  extends  from  the  ninth  century  to  the 
fifteenth.  The  writers  whom  it  is  made  to  include  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  nothing  in  common  save  the  name  itself.  They 
are  School  philosophers, — sprung  from  the  race  of  masters  who 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  presided  over  the  schools  in 
court  and  cloister,  and  who,  as  far  as  the  limited  curriculum 
of  the  schools  allowed,  affixed  to  the  text  of  their  logical 
treatises  those  commentaries  which  were  to  form  the  starting 
point  of  mediaeval  metaphysics.  All  divisions  in  history  are 
necessarily  arbitrary,  and  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  facts  to 
group  all  the  Christian  philosophers  from  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  under  the  name  "  School- 
men," a  title  which  points  to  the  institution  whence  the  whole 
scholastic  movement  began. 

But  the  name  is  not  the  only  link  which  binds  together  the 
philosophers  of  the  School.  There  are  bonds  more  intimate, 
characteristics  of  method  and  doctrine  which  they  possess  in 
common.  Of  these  characteristics,  the  gradual  adaptation  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  exposi- 
tion of  Christianity  has  been  suggested  as  the  one  that  domi- 
nates the  scholastic  period.  This  trait  certainly  divides  the 
scholastic  era  from  the  patristic  ;  but  though  Aristotelianism 
triumphed  in  the  schools  it  was  not  always  in  the  ascendant 
among  the  School-philosophers;  Erigena,  Anselm  and  Henry  of 
Ghent  were  Platonists,  while  Abelard  and  others  divided  their 
allegiance  between  the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy.  Again,  it  is 
suggested  that  belief  in  the  agreement  between  philosophy  and 
theology  is  the  characteristic  of  the  scholastic  period  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  movement.  This  is  certainly  a  trait 
of  the  period,  a  principle  which  is  more  deeply  rooted  in 
School-philosophers  than  their  leaning  towards  Aristotle  ;  but 
it  is  a  trait  which  is  found  also  in  patristic  systems. 

Before  attempting  to  cite  Erigena  and  Aquinas  as  two 
moments  in  the  unfolding  of  the  scholastic  idea,  we  must 
answer  the  question  which  the  preceding  paragraph  suggests. 
In  what  does  the  scholastic  idea  consist  ?  What  is  the  soul  of 
the  scholastic  movement  %  The  gradual  Christianizing  of  Aris- 
totle is  but  a  secondary  trait.  To  put  reason  and  revelation 
in  harmony  was  the  aim  of  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the  School- 
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men.  But  the  patristic  apologetics  and  patristic  philosophy 
leaned  towards  authority.  The  rights  of  reason  were  acknowl- 
edged, but  reason  was  often  transfigured  into  a  faculty  of 
mystic  intuition.  With  the  ninth  century,  however,  a  new 
era  dawns,  and  the  agreement  between  reason  and  revelation 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  Erigena,  it  is  true,  lingers  round  the 
portals  of  the  Museum  ;  Neo-Platonism  dominates  his  thought 
and  vitiates  his  method.  Yet  he  is  the  first  in  a  long  line  of 
dialecticians  who  will  give  to  reason,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
ratiocinative  faculty,  her  full  share  in  the  honors  which  she 
must  divide  with  revelation.  In  their  broad  outlines,  there- 
fore, the  scholastic  idea  and  the  patristic  idea  are  identical ; 
but  between  them  there  is  one  important  difference  which  we 
cannot  overlook,  if  we  would  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  scholas- 
tic movement.  Logic  is  the  only  inheritance  that  the  first 
Schoolmen  received  from  pagan  antiquity,  and  by  applying 
logic  to  the  mysteries  of  faith  these  innovators  determine  the 
character  of  the  whole  period.  Thus  while  the  adjustment  of 
reason  and  revelation,  of  science  and  faith,  is  the  great  aim 
of  the  scholastic  as  it  was  of  the  patristic  period,  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  Schoolmen  that  they  regarded  dialectic  as  the  sole  in- 
strument by  which  that  aim  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  aim  and  the  method  of  scholastic 
philosophy,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  judge  the  different 
epochs  of  scholasticism  according  to  the  meaning  which  each 
attached  to  the  underlying  principle  itself  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion with  which  each  worked  it  out  in  detail.  Erigena  and 
"Aquinas,  exemplifying  as  they  do  the  first  rude  beginnings 
and  the  final  culmination  of  the  scholastic  movement,  exhibit 
the  scholastic  idea  in  two  very  distinct  moments  of  develop- 
ment. 

Erigena' s  starting  point  is  that  of  his  favorite  author,  the 
Pseu do-Dion ysius  :  "The  Over-Being  of  God  is  the  Being  of 
all  Things."  In  nature  and  in  grace,  in  the  realm  of  reason 
as  well  as  in  that  of  revelation,  God  is  not  only  the  greatest, 
He  is  the  sole  object  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
"  Liber  de  Proedestinatione "  St.  Augustine  is  quoted,  "Sic, 
enim,  creditur — non  aliam  esse  philosophiam,  id  est  Sapientiae 
studium,  et  aliam  religionem"  (De  Vera  Religione,  Cap.  5). 
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Philosophy,  Erigena  adds,  is  true  religion,  for  philosophy 
aims  at  expounding  the  laws  of  that  religion  by  which  God, 
the  supreme  cause,  is  adored  in  humility  and  studied  by  rea- 
sonable inquiry.  Hence,  true  religion  is  true  philosophy,  and 
true  philosophy  is  true  religion  (Col.,  358). 1  Thus,  at  the 
outset  of  the  scholastic  movement  the  agreement  between  phi- 
losophy and  theology  is  resolved  into  the  identity  of  the  two 
sciences.  And  Erigena  carried  the  principle  into  practice: 
Scripture  and  tradition  are  sources  of  argument  in  philosophy, 
while  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
human  reason.  But  here  we  must  be  careful  to  grasp  the 
exact  thought  of  the  court  philosopher.  Abelard,  in  later 
times,  confounded  theology  and  philosophy  ;  he  brought  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Scriptures  to  bear  on 
philosophical  problems,  and  shocked  the  pious  mystics  of  his 
age  by  his  daring  application  of  dialectics  to  the  mysteries  of 
faith.  Yet,  Abelard' s  position  and  Erigena' s  are  antithetical, 
for,  while  Abelard  was  rationalistic  in  his  tendencies,  Erigena 
inclined  to  mysticism.  Confident  in  the  untried  power  of  the 
human  mind,  Abelard  practically  set  no  limits  to  the  possible 
conquest  of  dialectical  reasoning.  Erigena  sees  no  possibility 
of  attaining  truth  unless  we  are  enlightened  by  the  Author  of 
all  light,  Who  alone  is  worthy  of  our  contemplation.  For 
Abelard,  all  theology  is  philosophy  ;  for  Erigena,  all  philoso 
phy  is  theosophy. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  Erigena's  position  regarding  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  theology,  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  to 
the  first  book  of  "DeDivisione  Naturae,"  where  being  and 
not-being  are  defined  in  terms  of  our  cognitive  powers.  What- 
ever we  can  comprehend  is  ;  whatever  we  cannot  comprehend 
is  not.  To  the  question,  What  can  we  comprehend  %  Erigena 
replies  that  we  can  comprehend  merely  the  qualities  and  other 
accidents  of  things  (Col.,  443) — the  real  nature  of  things  being 
hidden  and  God  alone  being  able  to  open  up  the  secrets  of  the 
universe.  The  curtain  is  drawn  and  the  hidden  truth  revealed 
in  that  Theophania  or  divine  apparition  which  will  constitute 
the  never-ending  glory  of  the  blessed,  but  which  is  also  vouch- 
safed here  below  to  those  who  make  themselves  worthy  of  it 

1  The  reference!  are  to  Mlgne's  edition,  Patrologia  iAtina,  vol.  128. 
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(Col.,  449).  Here  we  have  the  central  idea  of  Erigena's  theory 
of  knowledge.  Its  mystic  tendency  is  evident.  It  answers 
the  question,  Why  are  philosophy  and  theology  one  science  ? 
They  are  one  because  knowledge  of  the  noumenon  is  possible 
only  by  a  revelation  or,  at  least,  by  an  intuition  of  the  illu- 
mined intellect. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Aquinas,  and  see  how  he  defines 
the  relations  of  reason  to  faith.  The  opening  chapters  of  the 
"Summa  contra  Gentiles"  lay  down  the  Thomistic  doctrine, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  three  points : 

I.  There  are  truths,  as  for  example  the  mystery  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  which  transcend  human  reason.  Such  truths 
belong  exclusively  to  theology.  This  is  the  first  and  most 
tangible  indication  of  the  distinction  between  theology  and 
philosophy. 

II.  There  are  truths  concerning  God  which  human  reason 
unaided  can  attain.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  existence  and 
the  unity  of  God.  These  truths  are  demonstrable  by  reason, 
yet  they  are  revealed.  But  in  theology,  we  believe  on  au- 
thority :  in  philosophy,  we  assent  on  intrinsic  evidence. 
Even,  therefore,  on  the  common  ground  of  truths  immediate 
between  philosophy  and  theology  there  is  no  possibility  of 
confounding  the  two  sciences.  The  light  of  reason  and  the 
light  of  revelation  are  distinct,  and  scientific  knowledge,  which 
is  illumined  by  the  one,  and  belief,  which  is  guided  by  the 
other,  must  also  remain  distinct.  (Cf.  Summa  Theol.,  I,  I,  1 
ad  2um.) 

III.  Finally,  truths  concerning  God,  whether  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  human  reason  or  are  purely  supernatural, 
cannot  contradict  the  great  body  of  doctrines  which  belong  to 
the  natural  sciences  and  to  philosophy.  This  was  a  settled 
conviction  with  all  the  Schoolmen.  It  was  assumed  as  axiom- 
atic, and  under  one  form  or  another  inspired  every  contri- 
bution to  scholastic  philosophy.  St.  Thomas  undertakes  to 
prove  it.  Our  natural  knowledge  has  God  for  its  author. 
The  principles  of  science,  the  germs  of  all  knowledge,  are 
planted  in  the  mind  from  the  beginning,  and  thus,  when  we 
acquire  knowledge,  when  others  teach  us  or  when  we  imagine 
that  we  are  teaching  ourselves,  it  is  God,  who,  in  a  special 
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sense,  is  our  teacher.  When,  therefore,  God  reveals  truths 
which  are  beyond  our  natural  ken,  it  were  blasphemous  to 
suppose  that  He  should  contradict  His  own  teaching. 

The  relations  existing  between  reason  and  revelation  may, 
therefore,  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  Distinction  and  Con- 
tinuity. The  domain  of  theology  is  distinct  from  that  of 
philosophy,  yet  between  them  there  is  no  break  ;  the  one  is  the 
continuation  of  the  other.  Where  reason  ends  faith  begins  ; 
beyond  the  region  of  systematized  knowledge  lies  the  realm  of 
the  incomprehensible,  where  faith  rules  alone.  St.  Thomas, 
however,  did  not  make  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge 
the  foundation  of  his  system  as  the  modern  agnostic  does.  He 
did  not  set  those  limits  so  close  around  us  as  Mansel  and 
Spencer  have  striven  to  set  them.  But  he  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  human  mind  is  limited ;  that  knowledge  is  not 
coextensive  with  truth  ;  though  he  differs  radically  from  the 
anti  Christian  agnostic  when  he  insists  that  beyond  the  region 
of  knowledge  is  faith,  not  nescience. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  compare  the  central  idea  of  scholastic- 
ism, as  understood  by  Erigena  and  by  St.  Thomas  respectively, 
we  perceive  at  once  the  immense  distance  which  separates  the 
two  philosophers.  The  thought  is,  in  substance,  the  same, 
yet  it  is  strangely  different  in  its  two  aspects.  It  has  under- 
gone an  evolution.  The  concept  of  theology  and  philosophy 
as  homogeneous  has  yielded  to  the  concept  of  the  heterogene- 
ity of  the  two  sciences,  and  while  a  violent  severance  of  reason 
from  faith,  such  as  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed,  must  be 
judged  a  lamentable  deterioration,  the  passing  from  uncritical 
oneness  to  harmonious  heterogeneity,  the  change  which  the 
scholastic  idea  underwent  in  the  progress  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury to  the  thirteenth,  must  be  regarded  as  a  true  evolution. 
The  factors  in  this  change  have  been  many  and  complicated. 
The  rationalizing  spirit  of  Roscelin  and  Abelard  has  been  off- 
set by  the  mysticism  of  St.  Bernard  and  the  Victorines.  Every 
system  has  directed  its  efforts  towards  harmonizing  faith  and 
science.  The  thought  that  revelation  is  reasonable  and  that 
reason  is  divine,  has  wandered  through  the  ages  seeking  an 
appropriate  expression,  until  Aquinas  voiced  it  in  a  system  of 
formulas  simple  in  expression,  yet  rich  in  contents  and  easily 
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applicable  to  the  great  problems  of  the  mind.  It  took  three 
centuries  to  show  that  rationalism  and  mysticism  destroy  one 
of  the  two  terms  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  the  formula  which 
preserves  both  yet  holds  that  both  are  harmonious  parts  of  a 
yet  greater  system,  has  solved  the  problem. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  stand  which 
St.  Thomas  has  taken,  let  us  see  how  Erigeua  applies  his  prin- 
ciple to  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  contents  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  At  the  outset  of  his  treatise,  "  De  Divisione 
Naturae,"  he  cites  St.  Gregory  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  "the  being  of  all  things  is  the  over- being  of  God" 
("Esse  omnium  est  superesse  Divinitatis").  He  distinguishes, 
it  is  true,  the  fourfold  function  of  philosophy  to  divide,  to 
define,  to  demonstrate,  and  to  analyze ;  but  in  practice  he 
neglects  the  latter  two.  He  divides  nature,  he  defines  with 
infinite  pains  the  different  meanings  of  being  and  not-being  ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  God  in  nature  he  does  not  prove 
his  position,  nor  does  he  analyze  with  sufficient  care  the  mode 
of  God's  presence.  He  takes  up  the  current  definition  of 
creation  and  explains  that  all  things  come  from  nothing— that 
is  to  say,  from  God,  who,  since  He  is  above  all  understanding, 
may  be  said  to  be  not-being.  This  Supreme  Being  is  in  all 
things,  because  He  is  the  essence  and  substance  of  all  things. 
And,  adds  our  philosopher,  whoever  carefully  examines  the 
words  of  St.  Dionysius  will  see  that  this  is  so  (Col.,  681). 
The  whole  truth  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Deus  omnia  in 
omnibus,"  a  formula  which  is  not  clear  to  the  average  intel- 
lect, because  of  the  heritage  of  mental  darkness  which  has 
come  down  from  Adam  ;  but  its  truth  will  appear  in  its  native 
evidence  when  the  clouds  of  sin  are  dispersed  and  the  soul, 
with  Paul,  is  lifted  up  in  contemplation  (Col.,  685).  There  is 
a  certain  fascination  in  climbing  with  Erigena  these  giddy 
heights ;  there  is  a  vagueness  which  Fried  rich  Schlegel  and 
others  have  mistaken  for  sublimity;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  pre- 
cision of  thought  or  for  demonstration  other  than  the  argu- 
ment from  authority.  A  few  quotations  from  the  Pseud  o- 
Dionysius  and  we  are  turned  adrift  on  the  wild  waste  of 
pantheism. 

Altogether  different  is  St.  Thomas'  handling  of  the  same 
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problem.  In  the  "Summa  Theologica"  (I.,  8)  he  inquires, 
"Does  God  exist  in  created  things?"  The  reason  from  au- 
thority is  prefixed  as  usual,  but  at  the  very  outset  of  the  body 
of  the  first  article  we  are  asked  to  make  a  most  important  dis- 
tinction :  God  is  in  all  things,  not  as  their  essence  nor  as  part 
of  their  essence,  but  as  an  agent  is  in  his  work.  Then  follows 
a  demonstration  based  on  propositions  previously  established  : 
God  is  being  in  its  fullness  ;  therefore,  wherever  being  is  it  is 
dependent  on  Him,  therefore  He  is  in  all  things  as  canse.  In 
the  "Summa  Contra  Gentiles"  the  problem  is  further  eluci- 
dated by  the  distinction  between  formal  and  efficient  cause. 
In  book  I,  chapter  XXVI,  the  words  of  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
"Esse  omnium  est  superesse  Divinitatis,"  are  explained  to 
mean  that  in  all  things  is  an  image  or  likeness  of  the  being  of 
God  ;  it  cannot  be  that  the  being  of  God  is  the  formal  cause 
of  all  things. 

It  has  been  urged  that  St.  Thomas  leaves  the  problem  far 
from  a  satisfactory  solution.  But  this,  at  least,  must  be  con- 
ceded by  all— he  honestly  endeavors  to  apply  human  reason  to 
the  problem  of  God's  existence  in  things.  He  is  not  content 
with  merely  appealing  to  authority  and  holding  out  the  promise 
of  clearer  vision  through  mystic  enlightenment.  St.  Thomas 
is  the  thirteenth  century  representative  of  the  dialecticians, 
whose  cause  was  championed  by  Abelard  in  the  eleventh.  He 
is  the  continuator  of  the  movement  on  which  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Victorines  looked  askance.  He  is  the  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  reason ;  he  believes  in  applying  the  sharp  edge  of 
distinction  before  undertaking  to  answer  a  general  question. 
If,  then,  as  modern  pantheists  maintain,  the  solutions  of  the 
Schoolmen  are  unsatisfactory,  their  method,  at  least,  is  deserv- 
ing of  praise.  The  first  metaphysicians  of  Greece  besought 
their  disciples  to  disregard  sense  and  to  follow  the  guidance 
of  reason.  This,  we  say,  is  but  to  bid  men  use  their  preroga- 
tive and  rise  above  the  brute  creation  to  which  sense  allies 
them.  And  yet  many  philosophers  still  need  the  admonition, 
"use  your  reasoning  powers."  It  is  no  longer  a  contest  be- 
tween reason  and  opinion  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Parmenides. 
Reason  is  now  the  admitted  guide  in  philosophy,  but  the  reason 
to  which  appeal  is  commonly  made  is  simply  the  power  of  per- 
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ceiving  truths  immediately  evident.  Now,  intuitive  percep 
tion  of  truth  is  not  the  distinguishing  birthright  of  man  ;  it 
is  a  power  belonging  to  higher  natures,  and  man  possesses  it 
only  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  To  reason  from  truth  to  truth, 
to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to  judge  by  means  of 
middle  terms,  in  a  word,  to  reason,  is  the  "  specific  difference" 
of  man.  Discursive  thought  is  man's  proper  instrument  of 
knowledge. 

The  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive.  Discourse 
Is  of  test  yours  ;  the  latter  most  is  ours. 
Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same. 

The  student  of  Spencer's  "First  Principles"  cannot  fail  to 
remark  that  the  author,  while  aiming  at  defining  the  know- 
able,  is  guilty  of  an  unwarrantable  ignoratio  elenchi  by  prac- 
tically ignoring  the  ratiocinative  faculty.  His  constant  ap- 
peal is  to  our  power  of  intuition,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
faculty  of  intellectually  visualising  truth.  He  does  not  invite 
us  to  reason  and  conclude,  he  challenges  us  to  perceive,  and  if 
we  confess  our  inability  to  represent  the  whole  truth  in  con- 
sciousness we  are  told  that  we  can  know  nothing  about  it. 
Thus  is  knowledge  limited  by  ruling  out  man's  greatest  faculty 
of  knowledge,  and  reason's  flight  is  stayed  by  the  maiming  of 
the  right  wing. 

Where  mysticism  and  rationalism  fail,  where  agnosticism 
confesses  its  impotence,  the  method  of  scholastic  dialectics 
accomplished  permanent  results.  Not  only  in  the  problem  of 
God's  presence  in  the  universe,  but  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  speculative  thought,  reason  and  revelation  were  regarded 
as  distinct  without  being  opposed.  The  syllogism  is  applied 
to  every  problem,  distinction  is  freely  employed,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  return  to  the  primitive  conviction  that  these  two, 
faith  and  knowledge,  "  make  one  music,  as  before,  but  vaster." 
It  is  because  St.  Thomas  accomplished  this  work  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree,  because  he  sets  before  us  definitely  the  principles 
which  justify  this  method  and  applies  them  to  the  vast  fields 
of  knowledge  and  faith,  that  he  is  chosen  as  representing  the 
Schoolmen  of  the  Golden  Age.  And,  in  proportion  as  St. 
Thomas'  position  is  judged  superior  to  that  assumed  by  Eri- 
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gena,  will  we  be  justified  in  regarding  thirteenth  century- 
scholasticism  as  a  true  evolution  of  the  scholasticism  of  the 
ninth. 

The  philosophical  significance  of  this  central  idea  of  the 
scholastic  movement  is  not  recognized  by  all  historians,  and 
yet,  if  we  look  at  it  carefully  we  shall  see  that  the  relation  of 
faith  to  scientific  knowledge  is  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the 
Christian  apologist,  but  also  to  the  student  of  synthetic  phi- 
losophy. To  believe  is  to  know,  and  knowledge  in  all  its  de- 
partments must  be  consistent  with  itself.  The  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  philosophy  have  consisted  in  establishing  a  continu- 
ity between  the  different  departments  of  knowledge.  Philoso- 
phy begins  by  analysis,  but  aims  at  final  synthesis.  The 
crowning  triumph  of  Greek  thought  was  the  doctrine  that  mind 
and  matter,  though  distinct,  are  not  opposed ;  that  they  are 
united  in  the  one  substantial  compound,  man,  while  the 
"  topsy-turveydom  of  Cartesianism"  arises  from  ignoring  the 
legacy  of  Greek  speculation  and  postulating  an  antagonism 
between  mind  and  matter.  Scholasticism  never  aimed  at  im- 
proving on  the  central  doctrines  of  Aristotelianism,  but  it  was 
content  to  add  to  Aristotelianism  from  a  source  all  its  own. 
It  took  up  faith  and  scientific  knowledge  and  showed  that 
they  are  distinct  yet  harmonious  parts  of  a  greater  organic 
whole  which  we  may  call  knowledge.  This  is  the  synthetic 
view  which  gives  philosophical  significance  to  the  Summce 
Theologicoe  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Had  the  Schoolmen 
been  less  successful ;  had  their  project  failed  completely  and 
irretrievably  in  its  application  to  detail,  the  very  fact  of  con- 
ceiving such  a  project  and  of  outlining  the  method  by  which 
it  should  be  realized,  would  entitle  them  to  an  honored  place 
among  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

William  Tobnbe. 

St.  Paul  Seminary, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Modern  scholarship,  acting  upon  the  sound  principle  that 
the  past  explains  the  present,  becomes  more  and  more  atten- 
tive to  the  study  of  origins.  Races,  creeds,  arts,  institutions, 
laws,  languages,  customs,  however  ancient  and  obscure,  are 
traced  back  into  the  recesses  of  history,  and  their  embryonic 
records  shed  a  clear  light  on  all  after-growth  and  development. 
The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  are 
thus  examined  in  root  and  in  germ,  and  the  result  invariably 
enlarges  the  domain  of  science. 

Obviously  the  modern  English  scholar  who  would  possess 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject,  will  go  back 
to  the  origins  of  the  English  language  and  become  familiar 
with  its  earliest  growth  and  development.  "  A  sufficient  rea- 
son," writes  Archbishop  Trench,  "why  we  should  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  past  of  our  language  is  that  the  present  is  only 
intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  past,  often  of  a  very  remote 
past,  indeed.  There  are  in  the  English  language  anomalies 
out  of  number,  which  the  pure  logic  of  grammar  is  quite  in- 
capable of  explaining ;  which  nothing  but  an  acquaintance 
with  its  historic  evolutions,  and  with  the  disturbing  forces 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  therein,  will  ever  enable  us 
to  understand,  not  to  say  that  unless  we  possess  some  such 
knowledge  of  the  past  we  cannot  ourselves  advance  a  single 
step  in  the  unfolding  of  the  latent  capabilities  of  the  language 
without  the  danger  of  doing  some  outrage  to  its  genius,  of 
committing  some  barbarous  violation  of  its  very  primary 
laws."1  These  primary  laws  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
primitive  language  ;  they  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  out  of 
which  the  English  language  evolved.  And  if  we  would  dis- 
cover where  modern  English  secured  its  grammatical  frame- 
work, as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  its  vocabulary,  we 
must  go  back  at  least  five  hundred  years  beyond  the  Norman 
Conquest.  As  Professor  Craik  observes:  " The  earliest  his- 
torically known  past  with  regard  to  the  English  language  is 

■Trenoh.  English,  Past  and  Present,  p.  7. 
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that  it  was  the  language  generally  if  not  universally  spoken 
by  barbaric  invaders,  who,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  West  in  the  fifth  century,  came  over  in  successive 
throngs  from  the  opposite  continent,  and  after  a  protracted 
struggle  acquired  possession  of  Britain.  They  are  stated  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  Angles  and  Saxons.  The  "Angles,"  of 
which  term  our  modern  'English'  is  only  another  form,  appears 
to  have  been  always  recognized  among  themselves  as  the  proper 
national  appellation.  They  both  concurred  in  calling  their 
common  country  'Angle-land,'  or  England,  and  their  com- 
mon language  '  English.'  The  English  language  is  recorded 
to  have  been  known  by  that  name  and  to  have  been  the  national 
speech  of  the  same  race,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Call  the  old  English  either  Angles  or  Saxons,  it 
makes  no  difference  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  names  of  '  England  ' 
and  'English'  the  country  and  the  language  have  each  re- 
tained ever  since."1  Accordingly,  the  place  that  Anglo-Saxon 
should  occupy  in  a  curriculum  of  English  study  is  precisely 
the  place  that  embryology  occupies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
biologist.    It  is  the  root  and  germ  of  the  English  flower. 

At  once  the  question  arises  whether  this  germ-relation  that 
Anglo-Saxon  bears  to  our  speech  reaches  beyond  grammatical 
framework  and  vocabulary  and  affects  English  literature  as 
such.  In  other  words,  admitting  its  philological  value,  should 
we  attach  any  importance  to  Anglo-Saxon  literature  as  a  lite- 
rature ?  Does  it  aid  the  English  student  in  subsequent  work 
upon  his  special  literary  subject?  Before  dealing  with  its 
value  from  a  philological  standpoint,  it  may  be  well  to  esti- 
mate briefly  its  literary  importance.  The  mass  of  writing  that 
has  been  preserved  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  considerable,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  can  be  regarded  as  coming  under  the  head 
of  literature.  Although  interesting  and  valuable,  much  of 
what  has  been  printed  from  old  Saxon  manuscripts  has  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  literature.  In  this  catalogue  may  be 
ranked  the  six  volumes  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus,  dry  and 
barren  as  a  scholastic  treatise ;  the  Epic  of  Beowulf,  a  con- 
siderable poem  quantitively,  but  with  very  little  poetic  value ; 
Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  a  slight  improvement  on  Beowulf,  yet 

'Craik.  History  of  the  English  Language,  vol.  I.  p.  31. 
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without  a  true  artist's  touch  or  insight;  and  so  on  through 
"Judith,"  "The  Chronicle,'"  the  Homilies  of  iElfric  and  the 
mass  of  translation  extending  from  Bede  to  Alfred.  The  ad- 
vent of  Christianity  brought  new  ideas  and  a  strong  literary 
stimulus,  but  the  barren  Saxon  mind  was  never  creative,  and 
in  appropriating  the  wealth  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  literature  it 
made  the  transfer  with  anything  but  artistic  grace.  So  that 
Anglo-Saxon  writings, — an  agglomerate  mass  of  some  forty 
volumes,— cannot  be  regarded  as  literature  in  any  strict  sense 
of  that  term.  ' '  The  soul  of  literature  is  artistic  expression  and 
beauty  of  form,  and  of  both,  the  written  remains  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  wholly  or  all  but  wholly  destitute."1  On  that 
account,  therefore,  Anglo-Saxon  can  have  no  place  in  a  cur- 
riculum of  literary  studies.  Its  value  and  importance  lie  alto- 
gether in  another  direction. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  English  scholarship  has  to 
do,  not  only  with  English  literature,  but  with  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well.  And  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  promises  the 
most  abundant  harvest  of  information  with  respect  to  the 
etymology  and  fundamental  laws  of  our  present  speech,  and 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  material  for  the  further  enrichment 
of  our  native  tongue.  Here  is  the  germ  relation  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  bears,  a  relation  classified  in  an  admirable  manner  by 
Professor  Marsh  : a  "I  have  ample  reason  for  believing  that  a 
grammatical  knowledge  of  other  tongues  is  not  essential  to  the 
comprehension  and  use  of  our  own.  Greek  and  Latin  could 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  primitive 
English.  An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  words  which 
make  up  our  daily  speech  is  drawn  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots, 
and  our  syntax  is  as  distinctly  and  as  generally  to  be  traced 
to  the  same  source.  We  are  not,  then,  to  regard  the  ancient 
Anglican  speech  as  in  any  sense  a  foreign  tongue,  but  rather 
as  an  older  form  of  our  own,  wherein  we  may  find  direct  and 
clear  explanation  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  modern 
English.  With  reference  to  etymology,  the  importance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  It  is  fair  to 
admit,  however,  that  etymology  of  many  of  our  words  must 

'Cralk,  op.  oit..  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

■Marsh.  Lectures  on  English,  p.  105.  In  this  connection  see  Klipstein,  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik. 
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be  sought  elsewhere,  for  we  have  borrowed  our  scientific,  meta- 
physical and  aesthetical  phraseology  from  foreign  sources, 
while  the  vocabulary  of  our  material  life  is  almost  wholly  of 
native  growth.  Yet  the  most  instructive  and  impressive  ety- 
mologies are  those  which  are  pursued  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  tongue.  The  native  word  at  every  change  of  form  and 
meaning  exhibits  new  domestic  relations  and  suggests  a  hun- 
dred sources  of  collateral  inquiry  and  illustration,  while  the 
foreign  root  connects  itself  with  our  philology  only  by  remote 
and  often  doubtful  analogies.  It  comes  usually  with  a  fixed 
form  and  settled  meaning,  and  thus,  as  regards  further  de- 
velopment, will  no  longer  have  a  history."1  Accordingly, 
from  the  standpoint  of  etymology  alone,  Anglo-Saxon  must 
be  considered  invaluable  to  the  English  scholar. 

Not  less  useful  is  it  in  accounting  for  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  English  language.  It  is  true  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  was  modified  by  contact  with  the  Latin  and 
Romance  tongues ;  inflections  were  brushed  away ;  new  idioms 
were  introduced  ;  freedom  of  verbal  collocation  was  restricted  ; 
employment  of  the  present  participle  in  both  absolute  and  de- 
pendent phrases,  in  accordance  with  Latin  usage,  became  gen- 
eral. Nevertheless,  as  Max  Muller2  observes,  "whatever  there 
is  left  of  grammar  in  English  bears  unmistakable  traces  of 
Teutonic  workmanship.  What  may  now  be  called  grammar 
in  English  is  little  more  than  the  termination  of  the  genitive 
singular  and  nominative  plural  of  nouns,  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison and  the  persons  and  tenses  of  the  verb.  Yet  the 
single 's'  used  as  the  exponent  of  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  indicative  present  is  ample  evidence  that,  in  a  scientific 
classification  of  languages,  English,  though  it  did  not  retain 
a  single  word  of  Saxon  origin,  would  have  to  be  classed  as 
Saxon,  and  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stem  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  speech."  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  grammatical 
framework  of  modern  English  is  still  purely  Anglo-Saxon,3 
we  may  briefly  summarize  those  grammatical  laws  which  have 
come  down  unchanged :  all  the  relations  that  subsist  between 
the  words  and  groups  of  words  of  which  an  English  sentence 


■Marsh.  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 

■Max  MQller,  Soleaoe  and  Language,  p.  86.  Vide  Klipeteln,  op.  Olt. 
■Mason,  English  Grammar,  p.  5. 
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is  built  up,  namely,  the  predicative  relation,  the  attributive 
relation  and  the  adverbial  relation,  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  earliest  Saxon  times.1  Modern  English  owes  to 
Anglo-Saxon  the  remnants  of  inflective  terminations  in  the 
noun,  the  verb,  and  the  pronoun;  likewise  its  articles,  its 
numerals,  its  chief  store  of  particles  in  words  of  relation  and 
in  conjunctions ;  also  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms 
of  the  adjective  and  its  adverbial  formations.2  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  bequeathed  the  facility  of  compounding  words  and 
a  considerable  number  of  forms  of  derivation ;  and  lastly  it 
has  chiefly  determined  the  formation  of  English  periods.3 
From  a  grammatical  as  well  as  an  etymological  standpoint,  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  all-important  to  the  English  student, 
for  as  we  canvass  its  bequest  of  grammatical  law  and  of  vo- 
cabulary, the  vital  relation  it  sustains  to  our  modern  English 
speech  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 

Here  it  is  important  to  notice  the  Saxon  element  in  our 
English  vocabulary.  The  New  Oxford  Dictionary,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  promises  250,000  words,  and  of  this  num- 
ber Dr.  Weisse  estimates  22,220  as  of  Saxon  origin. 4  Accord- 
ing to  his  computation,  hardly  one-tenth  of  our  vocabulary  is 
Saxon.  If  we  examine,  however,  the  classic  English  words  or 
the  vocabulary  in  actual  use  at  the  present  time  among  the 
English  people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  native  element  will  be 
found  to  largely  predominate  in  either  case.  The  following 
table,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Marsh,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  Anglo-Saxon  words  employed  by  classical  English 
writers  :5 

The  English  Bible  uses  60  per  cent,  of  Anglo- Saxon,  40  of  other  words. 
Shakespeare  "  60      "       "  /"        "     40       "  " 

Milton  (Paradise  Lost)  uses  33  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  67  of  other  words. 
Ohaucer  "   88      "       "       "  12 

Spenser  "   86      '«       "       "  14 

Milton  (L' Allegro)  "  90  "  "  "  10 
Addison  "   82      "       "       "  14 

Hume  "  78      "       "       "  27 

Gibbon  "   70  "  "80 

•Kellner,  English  Syntax,  p.  27. 

■Maetzner,  Engllsohe  Grnmmatlk,  Vol.  I,  p.  9. 

"Koch,  Grammatik  der  Engllschen  Spraohe ;  Vorrede. 

'On  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  see  HUUer,  Science  and  Laug.,  Vol  I,  p.  84;  Sohnittz, 
Kngliaohe  Philoioglsohe  Studlen,  Vol.  I,  p.  231 ;  Kluge,  Char.  Eng.  Sprache,  Vorrede. 
•Harsh,  Lectures  on  English,  p.  123, 124. 
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Webster  (Daniel) 

Macaulsy 

Browning 


uses  75  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon 


75    25 

84    16 

78    27 

87  '  13 

N7  13 

78  22 

77  23 

77  23 

75  '•       •*        "  25 


,  25  of  other  words. 


Kusfein 

Tennyson 

Longfellow 

Bancroft 

Prescott 

Irving 

Channlng 

Pope 

Swift 


80 
72 


20 

28 


This  tabulated  percentage  establishes  the  fact  that  the  best 
English  writers  habitually  employ,  in  both  poetry  and  prose, 
a  larger  proportion  of  Anglo  Saxon  words  than  of  foreign 
words.  It  also  establishes  that  the  best  writers  of  our  century 
use  more  Anglo-Saxon  words  than  the  writers  of  any  preced- 
ing century,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
our  vocabulary  from  foreign  sources.  The  natural  sciences, 
philosophy,  theology,  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase  this 
foreign  annex  ;  but  the  examination  of  our  literature  indicates 
unmistakably  that  the  literary  element  in  our  language  is  the 
Saxon  element.  English  authors  of  the  highest  rank  employ 
Saxon  words  in  preference  to  foreign  ones,  as  the  increasing 
percentage  of  Saxon  in  modern  words  of  pure  literature  amply 
testifies. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  principal  universities  of  Germany,  England,  and 
the  United  States  has  brought  about  a  revival  of  many  obsolete 
Saxon  words,  and  the  effect  of  this  increasing  study  is  visible 
in  the  style  of  the  best  prose  and,  more  especially,  poetic  com- 
positions of  the  present  day.1  Our  vocabulary  is  capable  of 
great  enrichment  from  the  storehouse  of  the  ancient  Anglican 
speech,  as  fully  one-fifth  of  the  original  Saxon  is  still  obso 
lete.2  A  revival  of  taste  for  Anglo-Saxon  will  recover  these 
precious  native  coins  and  put  them  once  more  in  circulation. 
The  pedantry  of  Saxon  purists  may  sin  after  the  fashion  of 
the  stilted  classicism  of  Johnson  or  the  Gallic  imitations  of 
Gibbon  ;  yet  on  that  account  the  sensible  scholar  will  not  seek 
to  arrest  the  movement  which  makes  for  the  recovery  of  buried 
Saxon  treasure  belonging  to  our  native  language. 

■Harsh.  History  of  English,  p.  99,  sqq. 

♦Sharon  Turner.  History  of  the  Saxons,  Vol.  IV,  p.  680.  8cu 
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For  the  Catholic  student  Anglo-Saxon  cannot  be  introduced 
too  early  into  the  curriculum  of  English,  as  its  presence  is 
needed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  prolonged  Latin  study. 
So  readily  do  Latin  words  and  idioms  come  to  the  composer  of 
Catholic  colleges  and  seminaries  that  the  composition  is  too 
frequently  Johnsonian  English.  Familiarity  with  the  22,000 
Saxon  words  in  our  vocabulary  would  remove  this  defect. 
Moreover,  for  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  one  word  is  not  as 
good  as  another.  The  colloquial  language  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  contains  90  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
common  people  to  whom  the  preacher  talks  may  be  said  to 
employ  and  understand  only  the  Saxon  element  of  our  speech. 
So  that  the  Latinized  sermon,  however  rich  in  Thomistic  quo- 
tation, however  strong  in  Aristotelian  logic,  becomes  meaning- 
less to  the  common  mind  because  of  its  Latin  words  and 
idioms.  The  reformers  who  translated  the  English  Bible  knew 
the  value  of  employing  a  vocabulary  "understanded  by  the 
people."1  They  used  the  Saxon  word  whenever  it  could  be 
pressed  into  service ;  hence  the  beauty  and  strength  and  charm 
of  the  King  James'  Version.  Catholic  preachers  who  speak 
about  the  "  Invention  of  the  Cross"  when  they  mean  "the 
finding  of  the  Cross"  and  "the  mansions  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert"  when  they  mean  "the  stoppages  of  the  Israelites," 
can  ill  afford  to  make  a  foreign-born  vocabulary  the  medium 
of  their  thought.  To  the  common  mind  the  pulpit  thundering 
forth  the  polysyllabic  epithets  of  Latin  rhetoric  is  "full  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing."  The  sermon  that  tells 
upon  the  sinning,  unlettered  multitude  is  the  sermon  of  a 
Father  Burke  or  a  Cardinal  Newman,  in  which  more  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  words  employed  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

William  Henry  Shbran. 

University  of  Oxford, 

Ungland. 


•TiUotson,  Dissertations,  Vol.  I. 
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With  the  present  number  of  The  Catholic  University 
Bulletin  the  undersigned  begins  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  rare,  unedited,  historical  documents,  replete  with  interest 
and  curious  details.  They  refer  to  one  of  the  most  eventful 
periods  in  the  world's  history,  namely,  the  deliverance  of 
European  civilization  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems  in 
1683  by  the  famous  John  III,  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland, 1  and 
their  utility  as  elements  of  history  is  obvious. 

If  noble  actions  are  consigned  to  oblivion  for  want  of 
records,  and  the  interest  religious  and  cultured  men  should  take 
in  diffusing  the  light  of  knowledge  and  disseminating  truth, 
it  becomes  the  office  of  the  expounder  of  the  Gospel,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  impartial  historian,  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
honest  thinker  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  writer,  in 
behalf  of  a  higher  spiritual  and  secular  education  and  for  the 
love  of  God  and  mankind,  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work 
of  that  school  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress  which  leads 
the  mind  to  pasture  in  fields  rich  in  resources  and  abounding 
in  possibilities.  Thus,  the  tendency  will  be  to  uphold  Chris- 
tianity, which  carries  civilization  along  with  it,  and  enables 
man  to  fill  the  wide  hiatus  that  would,  under  other  conditions, 
remain  unoccupied  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  worlds. 

The  history  of  Poland2  presents  a  most  remarkable  record 
of  national  character,  summed  up  in  the  splendid  deeds  of  the 
heroes  of  the  great  Slavic  race,  constituting  a  common  patri- 
mony of  the  nation's  proud  inheritance. 

The  manful  struggles  of  the  Poles  for  liberty  have  been  the 
subjects  of  discussion  and  universal  admiration  even  amongst 

nm-im ;  born  In  1629. 

'The  history  of  the  reunion  In  a  single  nationalized  body,  oomposed  of  Slavic  and  Lettic 
elements.  Is,  properly  speaking,  the  history  of  Poland.  To  the  former  belong  the  Russians, 
mostly  Slavs,  as  also  the  Poles,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians ;  the  lRtter,  a  subdivision  of  the  Slavic 
group,  are  connected  with  the  Indo-European  family  and  inhabit  the  vast  region  of  Livonia, 
the  Baltic  province  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Eastern  Prussia.  The  language  of  the  Letts, 
reduced  to  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  type  of  the  Lithuanian  tongue,  is  the  least 
altered  of  the  Aryan  group.  Its  approach  to  the  Sanscrit  and  that  of  the  many  Slavio  dia- 
lects exton  tall  over  European  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussian  Poland,  is  accounted  for  by 
modern  pbilologlans  through  the  supposition  of  a  common  origin  of  these  nations. 
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those  who  most  abhor  revolutionary  upheavals.  In  the  great 
conflicts  of  opinions  among  men  they  are  all  agreed  that  the 
violation  of  any  natural  right  affecting  either  the  individu- 
ality of  a  person  or  the  nationality  of  a  people,  under  the 
false  premises  of  expediency,  is  a  point  on  which  there 
can  exist  no  possible  discrepancy.  Therefore,  the  wrongs  of 
Poland  always  excite  general  interest  and  sympathy  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  evoke  unqualified  indignation 
against  the  powers  who  so  cruelly  dismembered  a  nation 
that  did  so  much  for  liberty,  humanity,  and  civilization. 
What  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  when  Europe  consented  to 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  opposed  subsequent  attempts 
at  its  return  to  nationhood!  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will 
recall  that  remarkable  conversation  between  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  and  his  Irish  surgeon,  Barry  O'Meara,  in  which  the 
great  soldier  said  :  "In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Russia  will 
have  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part  of  Turkey,  and  all  of 
Greece.  This  I  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  if  it  had  already  taken 
place.  Almost  all  the  cajoling  and  flattering  which  Alexan- 
der practised  towards  me  was  to  gain  my  consent  to  effect  this 
object.  I  would  not  consent,  foreseeing  that  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  would  be  destroyed.  ...  A  hundred  years 
hence  I  shall  be  applauded,  and  Europe,  especially  England, 
will  lament  that  I  did  not  succeed.  When  they  see  the  finest 
countries  in  Europe  overcome,  and  a  prey  to  those  northern 
barbarians,  they  will  say :  '  Napoleon  was  right.'  " 

In  the  light  of  present  events  in  the  east,  is  not  this  Napo- 
leonic idea  the  forerunner  of  a  cataclysm  near  at  hand  ? 

For  nine  centuries  the  Poles  contended  with  Germany  on 
the  west,  and  the  Tartars  and  Muscovites  on  the  east.  The 
wars  subsequently  waged  against  Turks  and  Swedes  were 
only  in  fact  the  last  stages  of  the  long  and  sad  drama  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Germanism  and  Muscovite- Russian 
power  and  the  denationalization  of  Poland  in  1772,  1793,  1795, 
by  the  three  most  powerful  nations1  in  Europe. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Prince  Michael  Wisniowiecki,  8 
elected  King  of  Poland8  (1669),  the  Turks  invaded  the  country 
in  1672.    Alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  Sultan's  army  he  con- 

1  Austria,  Germany,  Russia. 

'  Descended  from  the  House  of  the  Jagellons ;  its  dynasty  began  in  1386  and  ended  In  1572. 
*  Poland  became  an  elective  monarchy  in  1576,  ending  in  1628. 
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eluded  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Budczacz,1  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Polish  senate. 

The  King  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  and  placed  its 
destinies  in  the  hands  of  Sobieski,  who  met  the  Turks  at 
Chocim  (November,  1 673)  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 

"My  comrades,"  exclaimed  the  noble  warrior,  pointing  to 
the  brilliant  camps  before  him,  "in  half  an  hour  we  shall 
lodge  under  those  gilded  tents  ; "  whereupon  he  boldly  dashed 
upon  the  enemy  and  made  good  his  famous  words.  This  victory 
immortalized  the  name  of  Sobieski  throughout  Europe,  and 
' '  The  day  at  Chocim ' '  resulted  in  his  election  as  King  of  Poland 
May  19,  1674 ;  he  was  crowned  in  1676.  A  feature  of  the 
coronation  ceremonies  was  a  form  obliging  the  newly  elected 
King  to  proceed  to  the  Stanislas-  Kirche8  and  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  where  Boleslas  IP  murdered  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Cracow4  for  no  other  offense  than  the  prelate's  remonstrance 
with  the  King  against  his  tyranny. 

Sobieski,  obedient  to  custom,  but  fired  with  indignation  at 
so  cruel  a  reminder  of  an  infamous  act,  declared  that  "the 
crime  was  atrocious ;  that  he  was  innocent  of  it ;  detested  it, 
and  asked  pardon  for  it  by  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
holy  martyr  upon  himself  and  his  Kingdom."  This  great 
soldier  was  married  to  a  French  woman,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor  to  the  wife  of  Casimir,  widow  of  Zamoyski,  Palatine  of 
Sandomir,  and  daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Arquien,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Bernard  Connor, 6  '  'was  very  ingenious  and  beautiful. ' ' 

Owing  to  her  influence,  Sobieski,  who  seemed  at  first  unwil- 
ling to  yield  to  Leopold's6  entreaties  for  aid  against  the  Turk- 
ish and  Tartar  invasion  of  1683,  led  by  Kara  Mustapha7  and 
Ibrahim  Pacha,8  entered  into  an  alliance9  with  Austria. 

The  Moslem  hordes  swept  over  Austria  and  besieged  its 

1  A  town  of  Oalicia  (Austrian-Poland). 

*  A  church  In  the  city  of  Craoow  still  called  by  that  name  In  honor  of  St.  Stanislas. 

'  Burnamed  the  Bold ;  born  in  1042;  son  of  Casimir  I,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1038 ;  excom- 
municated by  Pope  Gregory  VII  and  deserted  by  his  subjects,  fled  from  the  oountry  and 
found  refuge  in  a  monastery  at  Carlnthia,  Hungary,  where  be  died  about  1070. 

*  Stanislas  Szczepanowski ;  canonized  by  Gregory  VII ;  burled  in  the  cathedral  at  Cracow, 
where  his  beautiful  monument  still  stands. 

*  Physician  and  philosopher:  born  in  Kerry,  Ireland.  1666 :  died  in  1698.  Studied  medi- 
cine in  France,  thence  went  to  Poland,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth  was  selected  as  first 
physician  to  the  King  (Sobieski). 

'Leopold  I,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Hungary ;  born,  1640:  died,  1706. 
'  Grand  Vizier  of  Mahomet  IV  (1660) :  died,  1683 ;  Mahomet  IV,  son  of  Ibrahim,  ascended 
the  throne  In  1649 ;  deposed,  1688 ;  died,  1692. 

*  Considered  by  the  Turks  as  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  day. 

'The  unpublished  articles  of  this  remarkable  alliance  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber Of  the  BULLETIN. 
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capital.  The  city,  abandoned  by  the  sovereign,  made  a  gal- 
lant and  long  resistance,  but  without  hope.  At  the  critical 
moment  the  heroic  Sobieski  reached  Vienna  by  forced  marches, 
and  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1683,  a  day  "big  with  the 
fate  of  the  destiny  of  Europe,"  which  was  to  decide  whether 
the  crescent  of  the  Turk  was  to  supplant  the  Cross  of  Christ 
and  the  banners  of  Mahomet  to  wave  in  triumph  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  beleagnred  city.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  the  Poles  and  Turks  met  in 
deadly  contact.  The  result  of  this  momentous  action  is  well 
known.  Sobieski's  victory  saved  Christendom,  restored  the 
House  of  Austria  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Osmanlis. 

Among  the  trophies  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious Poles  was  the  sacred  standard  of  Mahomet,  claimed 
by  many  writers  not  to  be  the  real  one  taken.  Its  presenta- 
tion, however,  to  the  Pope,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  remarkable 
document  following  this  article,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  "Grand  Standard,"  the  real  standard  that  was  "inclosed 
in  an  ark  of  gold,  with  the  Koran  and  the  prophet's  robe," 
and  displayed  in  battle,  the  one  that  was  sent  to  and  sus- 
pended in  the  church  of  Loretto,  where,  affirms  Connor,  "I 
have  seen  it,"  fully  authenticates  its  genuineness. 

Joseph  Smolinski. 


I.  Discourse  op  the  Abbe  Denhok,  October  8,  1683,  on 
Remitting  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  the  Great  Standard 
of  Mahomet,  Captured  by  Sobieski  at  the  Siege  of 
Vienna. 

Oratio  ad  sanctiss,  D.  N.  D.  Innocentium  Papam  XI.  Ab 
illustriss.  et  reverendiss.  D.  Ioanne  Casimiro  Denhof  ab- 
bate  clarae  tumbae  serenissimi,  et  potentissimi  Poloniae 
Regis  Ioannis  III,  extra  ordinem  ablegate,  dicta  cum 
pracipuum  Ottomanici  Exercitus  Vexillum  Regis  nomine 
offerret  die  29  Septembris  1683  (Publie  a  Milan,  in  1684, 
chez  Pandolfo  Malatesta). 

"Beatissime  Pater,  Vetustus  hie  mos  est,  ab  heroicis  usque 
temporibus  ad  nostram  aetatem  perductus,  ut  profligatorum 
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hostium  signis  via  sternatur  Victoribus,  qua  festas  inter  gratu- 
lantium  voces  in  gloriae  Templum  provehantur.  Verum  quo- 
niam  Ioannes  Tertius  Poloniae  Rex  Dominns  mens  Clementis- 
simns,  qua  est  animi  magnitudine,  non  sibi,  sed  Reipublicae 
Christianae  vicit,  ejusque  in  Deum  pietas,  et  in  Sanctitatem 
Vestram,  Sedemque  Apostolicam  observantia  singnlaris,  belli- 
cam  fortitudinem  adaequavit;  ideo  praecipnum  formidabilis 
Turcarnm  Dominatoris  Vexillum,  Regiae  dextrae  virtute,  e 
mediis  eornm  castris  ereptum,  atqne  in  eo  potentiae  Ottomani- 
cae  culmen,  ad  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  pedes  per  me  Ablegatnm 
sumn  reverentissime  demittit. 

Venit  qnidem  Ioannes  Rex,  vidit,  et  vicit ;  Venit  inquam, 
et  Regno  relicto,  Reginaque  cam  liberis  deserta,  ad  liberandam 
Viennam  Austriae,  imperinmque  servandnm  accurrit;  sed  Sanc- 
titate  Vestra  Auctore,  cni  snum  obsequinm,  exemplo  omni 
memoria  inaudito,  contestatns  est.  Vidit  etiam  imperterritus 
saeva  Turcarum  agmina  Orbi  minaritia ;  sed  Sanctitas  Vestra- 
providerat,  Clypeum  hunc  unum  tot  funera  contra  objiciens, 
et  Spiritu  Sancto  afflata  intellexerat,  earn  Christianae  Re- 
ligionis  Defensorem  a  Deo  destinatum  esse.  Vicit  denique 
Ioannes  cum  turmas  hostium,  quibns  spatium  vix  praebuit 
campus,  fulminanti  dextra  delevit.  Et — 

"  Haec  omnes  velerum  revocavit  adorea  lauros 
Ioannes  cunctos  reddit  tibi  Roma  triumphos. 

Sed  Victoria  tanta  auspiciis  Sanctitatis  Vestrae  parta  est, 
vicistis  uterque ;  Sanctitas  Vestra  votis,  et  prof  usis  in  bellum 
sacrum  sumptibus,  Rex  gladio,  et  Regii  discrimine  sanguinis. 

Agnoscat  itaque,  Beatissime  Pater,  Sanctitas  Vestra,  et 
libenter  suscipat  Pontificatus  sni  decus  aeternum,  quo  turn 
sua,  turn  Invictissimi  Regis  virtute  parto,  multos  annos  per- 
fruatnr."1 

1  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  discourse  Is  not  generally  known,  even  among  his- 
torical writers.  It  appears  that  the  two  last  paragraphs  were  found  in  a  Polish  translation  con- 
tained In  a  work  published  In  1883  (Warsaw-Ungler,  p.  77,  Trofea  wojenne),  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged  city  of  Vienna.  Abbe  Denhof, 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  was  the  Prior  of  the  convent  of  Mogilno,  a  town  situated  on  the  river 
Dnieper,  taken  from  the  Russians  in  1662,  ceded  to  Russia  in  1772,  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland ; 
and  it  further  appears  that  he  was  accompanied  by  the  special  secretary  of  the  king,  Talenti, 
when  the  presentation  of  the  captured  standard  of  the  first  vizier  (Kara-Mustapha)  was  made, 
on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1688. 
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Ancient  Italian  Translation  of  the  Same.1 

Beatissimo  Padre. 

Costume  antico  fin  dal  tempo  degli  Heroi  tramandato  alia 
nostra  eta  con  le  Bandiere  degli  abbattnti  nemici  aprire  a  vin- 
citori  la  strada,  per  la  quale  tra  le  voci  festive  di  chi  si  ral- 
legro  siano  condotti  al  Tempio  della  Gloria.  Ma  perche  il 
mio  Clementissimo  Signore  Giovanni  III,  re  di  Polonia  con 
quel  la  grandezza  d'animo,  di  cui  e  dotato,  vinse  non  a  pro  di  se 
stesso,  ma  della  Christiana  Republica,  e  la  sua  pieta  verso  Dio 
e  la  singolare  osservanza  alia  santita  vostra  e  alia  Sede  apos- 
tolica  uguaglid  il  suo  guerriero  valore  :  percio  riverentissima- 
mante  depone  per  me  suo  inviato,  a  piedi  della  santita  vostra 
il  primo  Standardo  del  formidabile  Dominatore  de'  Turchi, 
tolto  a  forza  dalla  possanza  della  sua  Regia  destra  fin  dal  mezzo 
del  loro  Campo,  e  in  quello  l'altezza  della  potenza  ottomana. 

Venne  in  vero  Giovanni  Re,  vidde  e  vinse.  Venne  si  e  ab- 
bandonato  il  Regno,  lasciata  la  Regina,  e  i  Figliuoli,  accorre 
a  porre  Vienna  d'  Austria  in  Liberta  e  a  confermare  PImperio, 
ma  per  motivo  della  santita  vostra,  alia  quale  ha  protestato  il 
suo  ossequio  con  un  esempio  fin'hora  non  udito  gia  mai.  Vidde 
ancora  intrepido  le  crude  schiere  de  Turchi,  che  minacciavano 
un  mondo,  ma  gia  ci  havea  proveduto  la  Santita  Vostra  op- 
ponendo  a  tante  stragi  questo  solo  scudo,  e  inspirata  dallo 
Spirito  Santo  havea  conosciuto  essere  egli  destinato  da  Dio  per 
Difensore  della  Religione  Christiana.  Vinse  finalmente  Gio- 
vanni e  mentre  colla  sua  destra  fulminatrice  distrusse  squadre 
de  nemici,  a  quali  a  pena  havea  dato  luogo  un  gran  Campo,  e : 

Questa  sola  Vittoria 
De'  prischl  Eroi  fa  rara  men  tare  l'iraprese, 
Roma  i  trionfl  tuoi  scorsl  cogll  anni, 
Ecco  &  nuova  memoria, 
Cid  che  11  tempo  invold  rende  Giovanni. 

'The  following  Italian  translation  is  taken  from  a  very  rare  old  print  of  the  seventeenth 
century  entitled:  Oratlone  detta  alia  Santita  di  N.  S.  Papa  Innooentlo  XI,  dall'  Ill'mo,  e 
Kev'mo  Sig're  D.  Oio.  Caslmiro  Denboff  abbate  dl  Chlaratomba  Inviato  Straodinarlo  del 
Screnissimo  e  Potentiaslmo  Giovanni  III,  Be  dl  Polonia.  Nel  preeentare  a  Dome  del  Be,  la 
principle  Iuaegna  dell'  Ksercito  Ottumano  adi  29  Settembre,  1683.  Tradotta  dal  latino  da  D. 
Franoew-o  Matteo  Appiani  in  Roma  In  Mllano  nella  Regia  Duoal  Corte,  per  Maro  Antonio 
Paudolfo  Malateeta  Stampatore  Keg.  Cam.  g.  d. 
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Ma  una  tanto  Vittoria  sotto  gli  auspici  della  santita  vostra  si 
ottenne,  vinceate  entrmbi.  Vostra  santita  con  le  preghiere  e 
col  denaro  speso  largamente  in  una  Sacra  Battaglia,  il  lie  colla 
spada,  e  col  pericolo  del  sno  Regio  Sangue. 

Conosca  pertanto,  Beatissimo  Padre,  la  S.  V.  e  prenda  vol- 
entieri  questa  lode  eterna  del  suo  Pontificato,  della  quale  goda 
molti  anni,  come  originata  si  dalla  sua  propria  virtu,  come 
da  quella  del  mio  invittissimo  Re. 
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Occasional  Papers  selected  from  the  Guardian,  the  Times,  and  the  Saturday  Review 
(1846-1890).  by  the  late  R.  W.  Church,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.  Macmillan.  2  vols., 
8°,  pp.  492.  416. 

Some  fifty-four  essays  and  reviews  make  up  these  two  vol- 
umes, the  reliquiae  of  Dean  Church,  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
gentlemen  of  the  Anglican  body,  and  a  writer  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  idiomatic  English.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of 
mental  activity, — book  reviews  of  Carlyle,  Merivale,  Stanley, 
Banke,  Thierry,  Milman,  Lecky,  Brewer,  Mozley,  Benan,  and 
Mrs.  Ward  ;  appreciations  of  Frederick  Maurice,  Bunsen, 
Mark  Pattison,  Bishop  Wilberforce ;  studies  on  Epictetus, 
Guicciardini,  Bossuet,  St.  Ignatius,  Fenelon,  Lamennais,  Doel- 
linger, — finally  several  papers  on  Cardinal  Newman,  his  Apo- 
logia, his  answer  to  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  his  Parochial  Sermons, 
his  Course,  and  his  Naturalness.  The  well-known  irenic 
spirit  of  Church  breathes  through  these  essays,  many  of  which 
are  finished  models  of  their  kind, — philosophic,  picturesque, 
epigrammatic.  The  thoughtful  and  cultured  will  read  them 
with  interest,  and  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  them. 
In  a  special  manner  the  criticism  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  "  Bobert 
Elsmere,"  and  Benan  are  consoling  and  satisfying, — models 
indeed  of  firm  and  correct,  but  gentlemanly  polemic.  From 
many  passages  that  offer  themselves  for  quotation  we  select 
this  characterization  of  Benan' s  historical  method  in  his 
"  Vie  de  Jesus": 

"M.  Benan  repeatedly  declares  that  his  great  aim  is  to 
save  religion  by  relieving  it  of  the  supernatural.  He  does  not 
argue  ;  but  instead  of  the  old  familiar  view  of  the  Great  His- 
tory he  presents  an  opposite  theory  of  his  own,  framed  to  suit 
that  combination  of  the  revolutionary  and  the  sentimental, 
which  just  now  happens  to  be  in  favor  in  the  unbelieving 
schools.  And  this  is  the  result :  a  representation  which  boldly 
invests  its  ideal  with  the  highest  perfections  of  moral  goodness, 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  yet  does  not  shrink  from  associating 
with  it  also— and  that,  too,  as  the  necessary  and  inevitable 

condition  of  success — a  deliberate  and  systematic  willingness 
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to  delude  and  insensibility  to  untruth.  This  is  the  religion 
and  this  is  the  reason  which  appeals  to  Christ  in  order  to  con- 
demn Christianity."    (II.  p.  203.) 


Ancient  English  Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  by  Henry  John  Feasey.   London,  Thos. 
1897.   8°  pp.  247. 

Out  of  the  ancient  inventories  of  churches  and  guilds,  as 
well  as  out  of  church- warden's  accounts,  and  certain  old 
English  texts  of  the  pre- Reformation  times,  Mr.  Feasey  has 
reconstructed  a  manual  of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  as 
they  might  have  been  seen  in  Ely  or  Canterbury  before  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  picture  of  the  piety,  the  taste,  and 
the  deep  religious  feeling  of  English  Catholics,  it  is  a  deeply 
interesting  book.  It  is,  moreover,  a  real  contribution  to  the 
study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  furniture,  and 
should  be  in  the  collection  of  all  who  love  such  recondite  but 
attractive  subjects. 


Die  Chorgesaenge  1m  Buche  der  Psalmen,  Ihre  Exlstenz  und  ihre  Form.  Von 
J.  K.  Zenner,  S.  J.  Erster  Thell ;  Prolegomena,  Uebersetzungen,  und  Erlaeu- 
terungen.   Zweiter  Theil ;  Text.— B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1896.   $8  36. 

This  work  by  Father  Zenner  is  the  latest  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  composition  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Biblical  scholars  have  labored  frequently  and 
earnestly  to  solve  this  question,  but  never  with  any  marked 
success.  Parallelism  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetical 
art  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Hitherto  its  application  has  been 
restricted  to  the  verses  of  a  Psalm  ;  but  in  a  large  number  of 
the  Psalms  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  any  sequence  of  thought 
by  merely  contrasting  verse  with  verse.  In  his  endeavor  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  Father  Zenner  hit  upon  the  theory  of 
Strophe  and  Antistrophe.  This  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
passage  in  II  Paral.  VI,  41 : 

"  Now  therefore  arise,  O  Lord  God,  into  Thy  resting  place, 

Thou,  and  the  ark  of  Thy  strength  : 

Let  Thy  priests,  O  Lord  God,  be  clothed  with  salvation, 

And  let  Thy  saints  rejoice  in  good  things. 

O  Lord  God,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  Thine  anointed  : 

Remember  the  mercies  of  David  Thy  servant." 

This  is  evidently  a  citation  from  Psalm  131  (Vulgate).  In 
all  likelihood  this  Psalm  was  composed  by  Solomon  for  the 
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dedication  of  the  Temple.  It  gives  expression,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  sentiments  of  David  concerning  the  Ark  of  God 
and  the  Temple,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  records  the  promises 
of  God  in  regard  to  His  people.  The  quotation  as  given  here 
does  not  follow  the  order  of  the  verses  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  With  this  as  a  starting  point,  Father  Zenner 
set  about  reconstructing  the  Psalm  and  made  the  following 
arrangement  : 


Stbophk. 
I. 

2.  David  swore  unto  the  Lord, 

And  vowed  unto  the  Mighty  One  of 
Jacob : 

3.  Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the  Tab- 

ernacle of  my  house, 
Nor  go  up  into  the  couch  of  my  bed ; 

4.  I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes, 
Or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids  ; 

5.  Until  I  And  out  a  place  for  the  Lord, 
A  tabernacle  for  the  Mighty  One  of 

Jacob. 

Selah. 

6.  Ho,  we  heard  of  it  Epbrathah  : 
We  found  it  in  the  Held  of  Jaar. 

7.  We  will  go  into  His  Tabernacle  ; 
We  will  worship  at  His  footstool. 


11, 


12. 


in. 


8, 


Arise,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  resting 
place. 

Tbou  and  the  Ark  of  Thy  strength. 

9.  Let  Thy  priest  be  clothed  with 

righteousness  ; 
And  let  Thy  saints  shout  for  joy. 

10.  For  Thy  servant  David's  sake 
Turn  not  away  the  face  of  Thine 

anointed. 
Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  kindness 

towards  David, 
And  all  his  gentleness. 


13. 


14, 


15 


AnTISTBOPHE. 
II. 

The  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  David 
in  truth, 

He  will  not  turn  from  it ; 

Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set 
upon  thy  throne. 

If  thy  children  will  keep  My  Cov- 
enant 

And  my  testimony  that  I  shall 

teach  them, 
Their  children  also  shall  sit  upon 

Thy  throne  for  evermore 

Selah. 

For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Sion  ; 
He  hath  desired  it  for  His  habita- 
tion. 

This  is  my  resting  place  forever  ; 
Here  will  I  dwell :  for  I  have  de- 
sired it. 

IV. 


I  will  surely  bless  Sion  ; 
I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread. 

16.  Her  priests  also  I  will  clothe  with 
salvation  : 

And  her  saints  shall  shout  aloud 
for  joy. 

17.  There  will  I  make  a  horn  to  spring 
forth  unto  David  : 

I  have  prepared  a  lamp  for  mine 
anointed, 

18.  His  enemies  I  will  clothe  with 
shame  ; 

But  upon  himself  shall  his  crown 
flourish. 

According  to  Father  Zenner' s  theory  there  were  two  chor- 
uses for  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms.    The  first  chorus  chanted 


l. 
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the  strophe,  and  the  second  chorus  answered  with  a  corre- 
sponding antistrophe.  About  the  middle  of  the  Psalm  occurred 
the  "  Selah,"  at  which  the  melody  was  altered  in  order  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  chant. 

To  account  for  the  confusion  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
exists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  as  we  now  find  them, 
the  author  claims  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  traditional 
manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms  was  forgotten,  and  that  when 
the  scribe  was  making  a  copy  of  them  he  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  first  column  and  then  followed  with  the  second  column — 
that  is,  he  copied  the  Psalms  vertically  instead  of  horizontally. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  Father  Zenner's  theory.  It  surely 
is  ingenious  and  attractive.  In  all  the  Psalms  which  he  has 
arranged  after  this  system  there  is  clearness  in  the  sequence  of 
the  ideas,  and  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  composition  is  much 
enhanced.  The  work  is  indeed  a  notable  contribution  to  that 
department  of  biblical  literature  which  treats  of  the  puzzling 
question  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  imagine 
that  such  disorder  could  arise  in  compositions  that  were  so 
familiar  to  all  classes  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  explanation 
offered  by  the  author  is,  however,  capable  of  being  illustrated 
by  many  instances  drawn  from  the  Psalms. 

The  work  is  in  two  parts :  the  first  of  92  pages  ;  the  second 
of  72  pages  large  quarto.  The  first  part  contains  the  "  Prole- 
gomena," in  which  are  explained  the  author's  theory  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  method  of  chanting  them.  It  also  contains 
the  translation  of  thirty-six  Psalms,  arranged  according  to  his 
system,  with  full  explanations.  In  the  second  part  we  have  a 
number  of  Psalms  in  unpointed  Hebrew  characters,  am  nged 
in  strophes,  with  valuable  critical  notes.  Joined  to  thest  are 
a  few  other  poetical  pieces  from  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  work  deserves  all 
praise,  especially  the  fine,  bold,  clear  Hebrew  characters,  which 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 
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Life  of  St.  John  Of  the  Cross,  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  (1542- 
1591),  compiled,  translated,  and  edited  by  Darid  Lewis,  M.  A.  London, 
Thomas  Banks,  1887    8°  pp.  807. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  gist  of  the  best  lives  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross  that  have  been  printed,  from  that  of  Fra  Joseph  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  down  to  the  life  of  Garnica  (Jaen,  1893).  The 
deep  human  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great  mystic  loses  nothing 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lewis.  He  has  understood  at  once  how  to 
bring  out  the  utter  unselfishness  of  the  Saint,  his  high  and 
absolute  idealism,  and  the  keen  suffering  he  was  made  to 
undergo  in  order  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  that  other  saintly 
reformer,  Saint  Theresa.  This  work  is  a  fit  companion  to  the 
"  Works  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,"  edited  by  the  same  author. 
Of  them  Bossuet  said  (Etats  d'Oraison,  I.  12)  that  "they  pos- 
sess the  same  authority  in  mystical  theology  that  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers  possess  in  dogmatic  theology." 


St.  Augustin  de  Canterbury  et  tes  Compagnong,  par  E.  R.  P.  Brou,  8.  J.  Paris, 

1897.    Victor  Lecoffre.   8o,  pp.  210. 
Le  Blenheureux  Bernardlne  de  Feltre,  par  E.  Flornoy.  Ibid.  8o,  pp.  102. 
La  Psychologle  des  Saints,  par  Henri  Joly.  Ibid.   pp.  201. 

1.  These  elegant  little  volumes  are  the  continuation  of  the 
series  "  Les  Saints,"  issued  by  the  house  of  Lecoffre,  and  the 
first  volume  of  which'  we  have  already  noticed.  Father  Brou 
has  completed  an  accurate  and  interesting  life  of  St.  Augustin 
from  the  original  sources  and  the  best  modern  literature. 
Celts  and  Saxons,  St.  Gregory  and  his  Letters,  Canterbury,  The 
British  Church,  St.  Paulinus  of  York — such  are  the  headings 
under  which  he  groups  the  facts  of  this  great  saint's  life. 
The  long  extracts  from  Bede  are  edifying  reading,  and  the 
whole  life  is  doubly  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  celebrate 
this  year  the  thirteenth  centenary  of  the  Conversion  of  En- 
gland by  St.  Augustin  and  his  monks. 


2.  In  the  story  of  the  Blessed  Bernardino  of  Feltre  we  have 
a  picture  of  Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
distracted,  ravaged,  threatened  from  all  quarters,  filled  with 
dissension,  the  prey  of  France  and  Spain,  quaking  before  the 
advancing  Turk,  crushed  by  the  Jewish  usurer.  Pitiful  read- 
ing it  makes,  and  it  recalls  the  line  of  Filicaja,  Oh,  Italia ! 
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fossi  tu  men  bella  od  ahnen  piu  forte.  But  it  serves  also  as 
a  fitting  background  for  the  life  of  a  holy  man  of  God,  a  minor 
observant  who  went  down  among  the  minuto  popolo,  made 
himself  one  of  them,  roused  Christian  ideals  in  their  souls, 
broke  up  the  usurer's  nests  and  created  the  Monti  di  Pieta, 
by  which  the  poor  might  obtain  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  such 
modest  sums  as  they  needed.  Bernardino  was  no  lettered 
Politian  or  Mirandola,  but  a  Franciscan  friar,  in  whose  soul 
burned  a  strong  and  wholesome  love  of  the  plain  people  of 
Italy,  people  who  lay  perishing  for  spiritual  nourishment 
while  men  squandered  for  cameos  and  manuscripts  the  hard- 
earned  wealth  of  these  same  poor.  The  book  is  "modern" 
and  suggestive,  especially  in  view  of  the  Oriental  situation  at 
the  present  writing. 


3.  M.  Joly  contributes  to  the  series  a  volume  of  the  most 
practical  value  on  the  psychology  of  sanctity.  It  will  serve 
to  reassure  all  those  who  have  been  troubled  by  some  modern 
theories  concerning  the  relationship  of  Catholic  mysticism  to 
certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  nervous  exaltation.  The  notion 
of  sanctity  in  its  historical  development,  the  permanence  in 
the  saint  of  a  strong  original  nature,  the  workings  of  the 
mental  faculties,  especially  under  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  the  nature  of  contemplation,  of  the  thirst  for  voluntary 
suffering  and  heroic  virtue,  form  the  main  outlines  of  a  very 
charming  book.  It  deserves  to  be  translated  and  given  the 
widest  circulation.  The  author  is  already  well  known  by 
several  works  of  a  psychological  character  on  instinct,  the 
psychology  of  genius,  and  of  crime,  especially  in  France. 


A  Smaller  History  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Roman  Conuqest ,  by 
William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Revised,  enlarged  and  in  part  rewritten  by  Carleton 
L.  Brownson,  instructor  in  Greek,  Tale  University.  New  York:  Harpers,  1887. 
8°,  pp.  428. 

In  this  new  and  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  familiar 
History  of  Greece  the  results  of  modern  investigation  have 
been  incorporated  with  skill  and  moderation.  The  inaccura- 
cies of  the  old  edition  and  some  noteworthy  omissions  have 
been  remedied.  Some  chapters  have  been  largely  rewritten, 
chiefly  out  of  Busolt  and  Holm,  but  not  without  consultation 
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of  the  original  authors  when  such  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  and  the  literature  of 
Hellas  come  in  for  suitable  treatment.  The  maps  and  plans 
have  been  especially  engraved  for  this  edition,  from  Kiepert, 
Baumeister,  Bursian  and  other  reliable  sources.  The  illustra- 
tions are  nearly  all  new,  and  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  and 
index  accompany  the  volume.  It  can  be  recommended  to  all 
colleges  and  academies  desirous  of  a  new  text- book  of  Greek 
history. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome,  by  Laurence  Hutton.   Illustrated.   New  York: 
Harpers,  1897  .    8°,  pp.  75. 

Mr.  Hutton  gossips  pleasantly  about  a  number  of  Roman 
sites  made  famous  to  English-speaking  readers  by  the  pens  of 
illustrious  writers,  the  graves  of  Keats,  Shelly  and  Con- 
stance Penimore  VVoolson,  the  house  of  Hans  Andersen,  Hilda's 
Tower,  the  Spanish  Steps,  Tasso's  Garden,  the  Albergo  dell' 
Orso  and  some  other  localities.  There  are  certain  apprecia- 
tions that  we  would  not  care  to  subscribe  to,  but,  withal,  the 
book  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  reverential  spirit,  and  is  an 
addition  to  the  guide-book  literature  of  the  Eternal  City. 
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Die  Alexandrinische  Uebersetzung  des  Buches  Daniel  und  ihr 
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"  Let  there  be  progress,  therefore;  a  widespread  and  eager 
progress  in  every  century  and  epoch,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
the  general  body,  of  every  Christian  and  of  the  whole  Church ; 
a  progress  in  intelligence,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  always 
within  their  natural  limits  and  without  saoriflce  of  the  identity 
of  Catholio  teaching,  feeling  and  opinion."— St.  Vincbwt  op 
Lcrins,  Cimmonit,  e.  6. 
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THE   "  EVOLUTION "  THEORY  OF  MORALITY.1 


The  publication,  a  few  months  ago,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
of  the  third  volume  of  his  Sociology  brings  to  a  close  his 
series  of  Synthetic  Philosophy. 

Though  this  volume  is  the  latest  to  issue,  it  is  not  the  com- 
plement and  crown  of  his  philosophic  system.  Since  1842, 
he  testifies,  his  ultimate  purpose,  lying  behind  all  proximate 
purposes,  has  been  that  of  finding  for  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  a  scientific  basis.  In  his  Data  of  Ethics  and 
Justice  he  lays  down  the  basis  of  that  view  of  morality 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  is  the  practical  fruit  produced  for 
humanity  from  that  very  extensive  system  of  philosophy  which 
he  has  built  up  with  so  much  learning,  labor,  and  ingenuity. 
If  he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  from  the  principles  of  evo- 
lution a  throne  on  which  morality,  having  lost  or  rejected  what 
he  would  call  the  fictitious  supports  derived  from  religion, 

The  system  Is  propounded  la :  Herbert  Spencer's  Prihoiplks  or  Morality— The  Data  of 
Ethics;  The  Induction  of  Ethics;  The  Ethics  of  Individual  Life;  The  Ethics  of  Social  Life, 
New  York.  1891. 

Among  other  works  which  support  the  theory  are:  "The  Science  of  Ethics,"  Leslie  Stephen, 
1883.  Lectures  and  Essays,  W.  K.  Clifford,  1888. 

The  doctrine  is  criticised  in :  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  James  Martlneau,  1886.  A 
Study  of  Ethical  Principles,  James  Seth,  1895.  Right  and  Wrong,  W.  S.  Lilly,  London,  1893. 
The  Foundation  of  Belief,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  1896.  L'Idee  Modomc  du 
Droit,  Alfred  Foullle,  Paris,  1883.  La  Soience  et  la  Religion,  and  La  Horalite  de  la  Doctrine 
Evolutive,  F.  Brunetldre,  Paris,  1898. 
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may  reign  effectively  over  the  conduct  of  men,  his  purpose  has 
been  achieved. 

An  examination  of  the  foundations  on  which  he  would  rear 
the  fabric  will  show  whether  success,  which  has  eluded  the 
efforts  of  other  "independent"  moralists,  has  waited  upon  his. 

In  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  man  is,  like  all  other  organ- 
ized beings,  a  development  from  protoplasm,  or,  as  Huxley 
calls  it,  the  physical  basis  of  life.  While  some  evolutionists 
admit  that,  besides  the  elements  that  are  of  material  origin, 
there  is  a  spiritual  superadded  element,  not  derived  or  deriv- 
able from  matter,  Mr.  Spencer  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  all 
the  vital  principles  in  man,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
faculties,  have  been  evolved  out  of  lower  brute  life,  by  the  re- 
distribution of  matter  and  motion  under  the  laws  which  govern 
evolution. 

And  as  man  is  but  a  development  from  the  brute,  our  moral 
judgments  are  the  product  of  animal  instinct,  which  by  the 
force  of  evolution  has  been  transformed  into  intelligence.  As 
instinct  guides  a  beast  to  distinguish  what  is  helpful,  what 
hurtful  to  its  existence,  so  our  intelligence,  when  acting  within 
the  sphere  of  morality,  teaches  us  what  actions  are  conducive 
and  what  are  hostile  to  the  development  of  life  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  species,  a  discrimination  which  constitutes 
the  essential  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The  devel- 
opment of  life  is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  existence.  This 
general  end  embraces  three — the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  individual's  own  existence,  the  welfare  of  offspring, 
and  the  good  of  society  at  large.  Conduct  is  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  In  the  lower  grades  of  life  we  perceive  but 
a  meagre  adjustment  of  means  to  ends ;  but  as  life  enlarges 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  the  animal  world,  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends  increases.  These 
adjustments  have  for  object  and  result  the  development  of  life 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  species.  The  struggle  for  life, 
which  has  its  outcome  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  the  com- 
pendium of  these  adjustments.  Conduct  which  is  good  for 
the  being,  inasmuch  as  the  end  is  attained  by  it,  must  often 
be  injurious  to  other  beings.  The  evolution  of  conduct  is  not 
complete  on  merely  reaching  a  perfect  adjustment  of  acts  to 
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those  ends  which  subserve  individual  life  and  the  rearing  of 
offspring.  The  limits  of  perfection  in  conduct  can  be  reached 
only  in  peaceful  societies  where  the  adjustments  are  so  com- 
plete that  the  individual,  pursuing  fully  the  development  and 
enlargement  of  his  own  life,  not  only  does  not  hinder  others, 
but  contributes  help  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  end. 

This  enlargement  and  development  of  life  is  the  supreme 
end  of  conduct.  Now,  anything  which  we  perceive  to  be 
adapted  to  obtain  its  end,  we  call  good;  a  good  knife  is  a 
knife  that  cuts ;  a  good  gun,  one  that  carries  far  and  true. 
Similarly  we  call  that  conduct  "good"  which  of  its  nature 
tends  to  the  development  of  life,  which  is  the  end  of  conduct. 
Conduct,  however,  which  may  be  good  because  it  is  adjusted 
to  one  of  the  ends,  self-preservation,  or  the  good  of  offspring, 
or  the  good  of  society,  may  be  bad  inasmuch  as  it  is  ill 
adapted  or  positively  hostile  to  either  or  both  of  the  other 
ends.  Conduct,  then,  may  be  good  when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  one  end,  yet  bad  because  it  is  not  adjusted  to  some 
other  end.  For  example  (we  illustrate  Mr.  Spencer's  exposi- 
tion), a  man  appropriates  to  his  own  pleasure  property  which 
belongs  to  another,  or  is  required  for  the  sustenance  of  his 
own  family.  His  action  is  called  good,  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  first  end  of  life,  his  own  development ;  it  is  bad  inasmuch 
as  it  injures  either  one  of  the  two  other  ends,  the  good  of  off- 
spring or  the  good  of  society.  But  "whatever  inconsistency 
there  is  in  the  use  of  the  words  arises  from  inconsistency  of 
the  ends.  Here,  however,  the  study  of  conduct  in  general, 
and  of  the  evolution  of  conduct,  has  prepared  us  to  harmon- 
ize these  interpretations."1  We  shall  see  that  the  evolutionary 
doctrine  fails  completely  to  offer  any  principle  strong  enough 
to  harmonize  these  antagonistic  ends. 

Having  assumed  the  development  of  life  to  be  the  end  of 
conduct,  and  ethically  good  to  be  that  conduct  which  best 
promotes  such  end,  Mr.  Spencer  indicates  the  criterion  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong.  "In  answering  the  much 
discussed  question,  'Is  life  worth  living'?  both  pessimists  and 
optimists  assume  it  to  be  self-evident  that  life  is  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording as  it  does  or  does  not  bring  with  it  a  surplus  of  pleas- 

•The  Data  of  Ethics,  i  8. 
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urable  feeling.  In  calling  this  life  good,  if  it  brings  a  surplus 
of  pleasurable  feeling,  bad  if  it  does  not,  all  implicitly  admit 
that  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  its  total  effects  are 
pleasurable  or  painful."1  With  Mr.  Spencer  then,  as  with 
Mill,  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  pleasure  or  the 
pain  resulting  from  action ;  and  it  is  the  assumed  preponder- 
ance of  pleasure  over  pain  which  renders  life  the  good  and 
supreme  end.  These  views  Mr.  Spencer  lays  down  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  his  Data  of  Ethics ;  the  text  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  this  resume  will  be  found  correct.  We  have 
now  to  examine  his  creed  to  see  whether  it  makes  a  more  suc- 
cessful attempt  than  did  Mill  to  establish  morality  on  a  sound 
basis  independent  of  religion.  Such  was  his  aim,  he  himself 
has  told  us,  in  publishing  The  Data  of  Ethics.  In  the 
preface  to  that  work  he  states  that,  as  moral  injunctions  are 
losing  the  authority  given  them  by  their  supposed  sacred 
origin,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  establish  morality  on  a 
scientific  basis.  The  vacuum  left  by  the  disappearance  of 
religious  belief,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  can  and  must  be  filled  by 
a  scientific  ethical  regulative  code ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
belief  he  has  proposed  his  evolutionary  morality. 

II.    Is  Life  thk  End  of  Life  ? 

Evidently  the  first  step  for  Mr.  Spencer,  in  order  that  his 
ethical  system  should  have  weight  and  not  remain  within  the 
realm  of  ingenious  theory,  would  be  to  prove,  directly  or  in- 
directly, that  the  end  which  his  system  assumes  is  the  adequate 
ultimate  end,  not  merely  of  physical  function,  but  also  of  con- 
scious human  endeavor.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
assumes  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  that  the  development  of 
life  is  the  end  of  conduct.  He  accumulates  proof  that  the  end 
of  physical  function  is  the  preservation  and  development  of  life; 
then,  because  this  is  true,  he  assumes  that  the  same  must  be  the 
supreme  end  of  moral  conduct.  In  the  true  theory  of  morals  it 
is  amply  demonstrated  that  the  end  of  life  cannot  be  life  itself. 
Here  it  will  be  instructive  to  examine  how  Mr.  Spencer  manipu- 
lates, in  his  argument,  the  end  which  he  has  come  by  so  un- 
scrupulously.   He  shows  that  three  kinds  of  conduct  are  each 
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considered  good,  with  reference  to  their  own  particular  ends  ; 
but  there  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  adjustments  to  some 
one  end,  and  those  to  some  other.  The  ends,  then,  are  some- 
times opposed.  But  if  these  ends  are  to  coalesce  in  order  to 
form  one  ultimate  end — and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  three,  or 
two  ultimate  ends,  in  opposition — there  must  be  a  subordina- 
tion of  two  to  the  third,  so  that  the  good  of  those  must  be 
made  secondary  to  the  good  of  this.  But  we  look  in  vain 
through  the  system  for  any  principle  to  establish  such  sub- 
ordination. When  the  question  of  obligation  arises,  the  con- 
flict ruins  the  pretensions  of  the  theory  to  be  called  a  moral 
system  at  all.  Besides,  if  life  is  the  end  of  life  because  it  yields 
more  happiness  than  pain,  there  must  be  some  good  in  life 
which  makes  it  worth  living,  renders  it  a  thing  to  be  cherished 
and  striven  for  and  developed.  The  development  of  life,  as 
mere  life,  is  the  work  of  nature,  to  which  she  attends  in  the 
lowest  zoophyte  as  well  as  in  man.  The  regulation  of  conscious 
human  conduct  the  true  sphere  of  morality — is  left  to  human 
intelligence.  The  end  of  conduct  must  be  something  perceived 
by  reason  as  worthy  of  intelligent  pursuit ;  something  of  such 
attractiveness  that  it  is  calculated,  when  once  perceived,  to 
draw  men  in  pursuit.  It  must  be  such  that  its  possession 
means  complete  success,  its  loss  the  worst  of  evils,  otherwise 
it  will  have  no  sufficient  influence  to  regulate  conduct.  A 
moral  system  which  fails  to  establish  an  end  of  this  character 
is  no  more  a  directive  code  than  is  the  science  of  astronomy. 
What  is  this  good  in  evolutionary  ethics?1  The  development 
of  life  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  means  either  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  life,  or  of  the  social.  Both,  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  since  "the  conduct  conceived  as  good  rises  to  the 
conduct  conceived  as  best,  when  it  fulfils  all  three  classes  of 
ends  at  the  same  time."  Now,  let  us  pierce  through  phrases 
and  find  the  ideas  that  lie  beneath  them,  if  there  are  any. 
What  is  embraced  in  the  good,  as  far  as  it  means  the  highest 
totality  of  life  in  our  fellow  men?  The  goodness  of  conduct 
depends  negatively  on  our  not  interfering  with  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  good.  But  this  negative  contribution  to  good  in- 
creases the  totality  of  enjoyment  and  life  only  in  the  same  way 
that  I  make  you  rich  by  not  stealing  anything  that  belongs  to 
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you.  This  negative  good  is  nothing,  unless  it  implies  a  posi- 
tive good  that  is  the  cause  of  life's  value.  What  is  the  object 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  I  am  not  to  interfere  with  others  ? 
The  development  of  life  means  the  exercise  of  our  faculties 
towards  the  attainment  of  some  object  which  is  to  produce 
happiness.  For  me  and  for  others  there  must  be  some  adequate 
end  of  the  activities  called  life.  Action  implies  movement — 
movement  implies  a  goal  to  be  reached.  We  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  activities  of  one  another,  to  be  sure  ;  but  if  there 
are  activities  in  play,  which  are  not  to  be  hindered,  they  must 
tend  towards  some  object.  To  anybody  inquiring  what  is  the 
prize  in  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  or  the  Liverpool  Grand  Na- 
tional, you  give  no  satisfactory  answer  if  you  say,  "The 
jockeys  must  not  interfere  with  one  another  ;  a  foul  is  a  dis- 
qualification." He  replies,  "These  are  conditions,  but  what 
are  the  stakes  ?"  Tell  him  that  the  emulation  created  by  the 
stakes  tends  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses,  by  developing  a 
faster  stride  and  greater  powers  of  endurance.  "But  what  are 
the  stakes  which  form  the  object  of  all  the  running?' '  Similarly 
after  we  have  enumerated  all  the  prohibitions  against  various 
forms  of  hindrance,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness,  and  all  the  others,  we  have  not  yet  learned  any- 
thing of  the  good  to  be  gained  by  life  in  its  grand  totality. 
What,  again,  is  this  supreme  good  which  produces  happiness, 
making  life  worth  living?  "Rational  Utilitarianism,"  says 
Mr.  Spencer,  "does  not  take  welfare  for  its  immediate  object  of 
pursuit,  but  conformity  to  certain  principles  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  causally  determine  welfare."  Still  it  remains 
true  that  welfare  is  determined  by  the  attainment  of  some  good 
producing  my  happiness.  What  is  the  good  to  which,  as  an 
intelligent  being,  I  must  adjust  my  conduct  ?  The  good  of 
society,  is  a  question-begging  answer.  Man  is  the  unit,  and 
society  is  an  aggregation  ;  the  good  of  society  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  good  of  all  the  individuals,  mine  as  well  as  others.  It 
follows  that  we  must  have  pointed  out  in  life  some  adequate 
end  of  pursuit  for  the  individual,  which  is  of  such  beauty, 
goodness,  nobility,  that  its  pursuit  both  ennobles  life  and 
gives  a  sanction  *.o  restrain  men  from  evil.  What  is  the  good 
which  is  aimed  at  in  life  and  in  the  development  of  life,  for 
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myself,  and  for  others,  by  me  ;  for  themselves  and  for  me,  by 
others  ?  If  life  is,  as  evolutionists  say  it  is,  complete  in  itself, 
then  this  good  must  be  somewhere  within  the  compass  of  this 
mortal  existence.  Does  it  simply  consist  in  living  on,  drawing 
out  the  vital  air  as  long  as  we  can  ?  Even  the  most  rabid  evo- 
lutionist will  not  say  that  in  this  mere  protraction  of  existence 
consists  the  highest  good,  for  then  virtue  and  vice  would  be 
reduced  to  a  question  of  physical  health,  and  the  true  laws  of 
morality  would  be  the  precepts  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  hy- 
giene. Besides  living  on,  there  must  be  some  object  to  live  for. 
Pleasure  ?  Mr.  Spencer  would  indignantly  repel  the  charge  of 
epicureanism  and  refuse  to  have  his  system  confounded  with 
the  qualified  hedonism  of  Mill.  If  the  good  of  life  is  in  either 
of  these  ends,  then,  considering  the  necessarily  limited  quan- 
tity the  most  fortunate  may  obtain,  and  the  very  slender  share 
either  of  health  or  the  pleasures  of  life  many  of  them  are  ever 
likely  to  reach,  life  indeed  is  bnt  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

Certainly  we  have  been  told  frequently  enough  that  the 
true  happiness  and  good  of  the  individual  lies  in  making  his 
life  help,  however  slightly,  towards  the  amelioration  of  the 
race,  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  universal  benevolence  and 
happiness.  But  the  happiness  that  is  to  be  diffused  as  uni- 
versally as  the  atmosphere  in  the  glad  centuries  to  come  will 
be  produced  by  the  possession  of  some  good.  That  good 
should  also  be  a  good  for  us,  the  good  of  our  nature  now. 
What  is  it?  Or,  is  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  those  who 
will  live  in  the  happy  time  to  come  also  to  consist  exclusively, 
not  in  enjoying  any  good  themselves,  but  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  in  their  turn  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  a  still 
happier  posterity  ?  This  chasing  after  a  perpetually  receding 
perfection  were  not  happiness,  but  the  condition  of  the  damned 
of  the  third  circle: — 

"  Consult  thy  knowledge ;  that  decides 
That  as  each  thing  to  more  perfection  grows. 
It  feels  more  sensibly  both  good  and  pain. 
Though  ne'er  to  true  perfection  may  arrive 
This  race  accurs'd,  yet  netuvr  then  than  now 
They  shall  approach  It,"  1 


'  Dante's  Inferno,  Canto  VI.  Carey's  Translation. 
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The  only  apparently  satisfactory  object  that  can  be  named 
by  the  evolutionist  as  the  adequate  end  which  is  to  be  the 
happiness-creating  factor  of  life  is  some  such  one  as  nobility 
of  character,  love,  virtue,  truth.  Then  the  sequence  of  the 
argument  will  be  thus :  the  development  of  life  is  the  end  of 
conduct:  this  assumes  the  postulate  that  life  is  worth  living, 
for  it  has  in  it  a  preponderance  of  happiness  over  pain,  inas- 
much as  we  have  for  the  object  of  pursuit,  love,  virtue,  good- 
ness, truth,  etc.  But  how  does  the  assumption  that  any  of 
these  objects  give  life  its  worth  accord  with  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  that  the  development  of  life  is  the  end  of  conduct? 
They  are  in  flat  contradiction.  The  hypothesis  is,  that  life  is 
the  supreme  end  from  which  all  conduct  takes  its  moral  value. 
The  assumption  is,  that  the  exercise  and  development  of  life 
have  a  value  only  inasmuch  as  conduct,  which  is  life  in  action, 
aims  at  some  other  end  possessing  a  character  to  perfect  and 
ennoble  life;  that  is,  something  intrinsically  good  in  itself. 
And  if  an  analysis  is  made  of  this  quality  we  shall  see  that  as 
soon  as  an  evolutionist  proposes  any  of  these  objects  as  the 
cause  of  happiness,  he  must  implicitly  assume  a  standard  of 
goodness  independent  of  the  test  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
development  of  life,  then,  is  the  end  of  our  physical  activities, 
but  it  is  no  moral  end  in  itself.  Its  connection  with  conduct 
implies  another  end  independently  constituted,  and  it  enters 
the  domain  of  morality  only  as  subordinate  to  that  other  end 
which  is  the  pivot  of  the  moral  order. 

The  evolutionary  hypothesis,  making  a  false  start  in  desig- 
nation as  ultimate  end  of  an  end  only  subordinate,  is  neces- 
sarily wrong  in  its  view  of  the  criterion,  and  when  the  question 
of  obligation  arises  it  has  no  answer  to  give. 

III.    The  Criterion. 

The  evolutionary  school,  though  different  from  Mill  as  to 
the  formal  concept  of  the  end  of  conduct,  agrees  with  his 
views  on  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  in  both  systems  it 
is  pleasure  and  pain.  Mill  considered  Spencer's  theory  to  be 
opposed  to  his  own.  Spencer,  on  the  contrary,  disclaimed  any 
antagonism.  He  was  right;  and  the  two  systems  approach 
even  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  claimed.    For  Mill,  the  end 
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is  happiness.  Spencer,  approaching  nearer  the  trne  view, 
holds  that  the  end  is  not  happiness  bnt  the  development  of 
life  in  its  totality,  from  which  results  happiness.  Both  unite 
upon  the  criterion,  pleasure  and  pain.  They  again  diverge  on 
the  nature  of  the  judgment  formed  by  the  reason  touching  the 
pleasurable  or  painful  consequences  of  an  action.  Mill  is  a 
pure  empiricist;  experience  itself  is  the  guide  in  all  such 
judgments.  Spencer  contends  for  the  existence  of  judgments, 
which  he  calls  intuitive  and  necessary — "these  moral  intui- 
tions are  the  results  of  accumulated  experiences  of  utility, 
gradually  organized  and  inherited ;  they  have  come  to  be  quite 
independent  of  conscious  experience."  "Just  in  the  same 
way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of  space,  possessed  by  any 
living  individual,  to  have  arisen  from  organized  and  consoli- 
dated experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals,  who  be- 
queathed to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organizations — 
just  as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made 
definite  and  complete  by  personal  experiences,  has  practically 
become  a  form  of  thought,  apparently  quite  independent  of 
experience,  so  do  I  believe  that  the  experiences  of  utility,  or- 
ganized and  consolidated  through  all  past  generations  of  the 
human  race,  have  been  producing  corresponding  nervous  modi- 
fications, which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation, 
have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain 
emotions  responding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have 
no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  experiences  of  utility."1 
Elsewhere  he  argues  very  conclusively  against  the  absurdity  of 
empirical  systems  that  reject  the  existence  of  necessary  thought. 
But,  on  examining  the  origin  which  he  ascribes  to  the  neces- 
sary character  of  a  priori  judgments,  it  becomes  clear  that  his 
necessity  is  no  absolute  necessity  at  all,  but  a  mere  relativity 
dependent  on  the  stage  of  development  reached  by  the  human 
brain.  He  bases  all  moral  judgment  on  experience,  just  as 
well  as  Mill,  with  this  difference,  that  in  their  formation  he 
sees  experience  concur  under  two  different  heads — "the  assem- 
blage of  indistinct  representations  accumulated  by  experience 
as  the  result  of  like  acts  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  super- 
imposed on  a  still  more  indistinct,  but  voluminous,  ronscious- 

'  Tbe  Data  of  Ethics,  i  45. 
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ness,  due  to  the  inherited  effects  in  progenitors,  forming  a  feel- 
ing at  once  massive  and  vague."1  Morality,  then,  does  not,  in 
the  long  run,  traDscend  experience  ;  there  is  no  absolute,  im- 
mutable character  to  distinguish  good  from  evil ;  where,  accord- 
ing to  a  judgment  based  upon  personal,  plus  ancestral,  experi- 
ence, the  pleasurable  prevails,  there  by  the  very  fact,  is  the 
morally  good  ;  where,  in  consequences  the  painful  is  predomi- 
nant, there  is  the  bad. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  criticism  of  Mill's 
system,  published  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Bulletin, 
that  if  the  division  of  good  from  bad  is  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
parison of  consequences,  pleasurable  and  painful,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  classify  actions  according  to  the  commonly  accepted 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  as  they  stand  in  the  old  regulative 
system  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  so  interested  in  setting  on  a  sound 
basis.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show  what  has  been  shown 
already,  that  an  act  of  immorality,  perpetrated  under  such 
conditions  as  prevent  any  painful  results,  cannot  be  condemned 
by  the  criterion  at  all.  Whatever,  in  this  respect,  tells  against 
empirical  utilitarianism  tells  also  against  the  system  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  The  existing  intuitions  which  men  have  of  right  and 
wrong — right  and  wrong,  without  any  consideration  of  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage — he  endeavors  to  reduce  to  judgments 
formed  entirely  from  a  consideration  of  the  pleasant  or  painful 
results.  But  his  argument  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  If 
anybody  asserts  that  conduct  may  be  virtuous  intrinsically, 
Mr.  Spencer  has  an  infallible  form  of  cross-examination  to 
bring  such  a  man  to  confess  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  argu- 
ment which  is  to  achieve  this  conversion  is  that  if  the  effects 
of  conduct  were  reversed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify  the 
same  acts  as  virtuous  and  vicious,  which  we  now  call  such  ;  to 
conceive  virtue  as  pain  giving,  and  vice  as  pleasure  giving,  is 
to  attempt  an  absurdity.  If  gashes  and  bruises  gave  pleasing 
sensations,  could  we  imagine  the  infliction  of  them  bad  con- 
duct, or  if  picking  a  man's  pocket  caused  him  agreeable  sen- 
sations, could  we  think  of  pocket-picking  as  bad.  "Imagine," 
he  says,  "  that  ministering  to  a  sick  person  always  increased 
the  pains  of  illness.    Imagine  that  an  orphan's  relations,  who 

>  Ibid. 
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took  charge  of  it,  thereby  brought  miseries  on  it."  This  is  a 
good  example  of  Spencerian  logic.  He  finds  that  one  phenom- 
enon is,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases,  accompanied  by  another 
phenomenon  ;  he  concludes  that  the  secoud  phenomenon  is  the 
cause,  and  the  sole  cause  of  the  first.  A  formula  will  state  the 
argument  in  general  terms  :  A  is  always  found  in  conjunction 
with  B  ;  therefore  B  is  the  sole  intrinsic  cause  of  A.  Now  it 
is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  elementary  rules  of  inductive 
logic  forbid  such  a  conclusion.  Given  A  and  B  connected,  B 
may  be  the  cause  of  A,  or  A  may  be  the  cause  of  B,  or  one 
may  be  a  partial  cause  of  the  other,  or  one  may  be  a  concomi- 
tant of  the  other  which  is  produced  by  C.  But  it  suits  Mr. 
Spencer  to  assume  that,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  B  causes 
A — pleasure-giving  power  constitutes  virtue ;  and  Mr.  Spencer 
usually  assumes  just  those  fragments  of  truth,  or  views  of  argu- 
ments, which  fit  into  his  hypothesis,  ignoring  all  the  rest. 
The  only  cases  which  he  cites  are  those  in  which  the  happiness 
is  caused  to  others — he  argues  as  if  there  were  no  possibility 
of  virtuous  conduct  which  brings  happiness  to  ourselves,  and 
has  no  results  for  others.  And  in  these  cases  where  virtue 
practised  yields  happiness,  the  fact  proves  that  A  is  the  cause 
of  B,  not  B  of  A.  Virtue  is  not  constituted  by  the  happiness, 
but  the  happiness  presumes  the  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  wealthy  profligate  seducing  a  young 
woman.  He  gains  the  connivance  of  her  relatives  by  a  liberal 
donation.  He  provides  amply  for  herself,  and  she  having  a 
low  moral  standard  is  perfectly  satisfied,  while  the  entire 
affair,  being  judiciously  managed,  causes  no  reports,  and  so 
breeds  no  scandals.  This  is  not  pain-giving  conduct — it  is 
eminently  satisfactory  for  all  the  parties  concerned.  Yet  it  is 
not  virtuous.  But  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  held 
good.  Again  he  says  :  "If  virtue  is  primordial  and  indepen- 
dent, no  reason  can  be  given  why  there  should  be  any  corre- 
spondence between  virtuous  conduct  and  conduct  that  is  pleas- 
ure giving,  in  its  total  effects  on  self  or  others  or  both. ' '  A  very 
good  and  sufficient  reason  is  given  ;  it  is  that  virtuous  conduct 
is  usually  the  pleasure-giving  conduct,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  those  actions  which  refer  to  others,  the  mark  of  utility  to 
others  is  perceived  to  be  conformable  to  reason,  and  for  such 
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conformity  necessary.  And  it  is  the  conformity  to  reason  that 
constitutes  the  goodness  in  these  actions.  The  utility  to  others 
is  not  the  intrinsic  constituent  of  the  good  in  such  conduct, 
but  it  is  a  necessary  condition.  A  triumphant  summary  of 
the  argument  against  the  man  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
moral  good  being  constituted  intrinsically,  independent  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  is,  "Require  him  to  name  any  moral  sense 
judgment,  by  which  he  knows  as  right  some  kind  of  act  that 
will  bring  a  surplus  of  pain,  taking  into  account  the  totals  in 
this  life  and  in  any  supposed  other  life,  and  you  will  find  him 
unable  to  name  one  ;  a  fact  proving  that  underneath  all  these 
intuitions  respecting  goodness  or  badness  of  acts,  there  lies  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  acts  are  good  or  bad  according 
as  their  aggregate  effects  increase  men's  happiness  or  increase 
their  misery."1  Again  the  same  argument:  A  and  B  found 
together,  therefore  B  is  the  intrinsic  cause  of  A.  Let  us  make 
a  similar  one.  We  wish  to  prove  that  the  essential  character- 
istic of  the  McKinley  Cabinet  consists  in  each  of  its  members 
having  a  middle  name.  On  examining  the  names  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  belonged  to  that  body,  let  us  suppose  I  find  that  each 
one  has  a  middle  name.  Therefore,  what  essentially  constitutes 
membership  of  the  Cabinet  is  the  presence  of  this  sonorous  dis- 
tinction ;  it  is  a  note  to  be  found  in  each  individual.  Does  any- 
body deny  the  justice  of  my  conclusion  ?  then  I  crush  him  by  re- 
quiring him  to  name  any  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  has  not  two 
names,  and  I  find  him  unable  to  mention  one  ;  a  fact  proving 
that  underneath  all  the  other  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  member  of  the  Cabinet  lies  the  fundamental  truth  that 
the  possession  of  a  middle  name  is  the  essential  element  in  our 
notion  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Positivist  philosophers, 
in  the  field  of  physical  science,  respect  the  laws  of  inductive . 
reasoning ;  their  thinking  usually  results  in  correct  conclusions, 
whilst  they  confine  themselves  to  the  investigations  of  facts, 
without  the  introduction  of  theories.  They  follow  truth  wher- 
ever the  search  may  take  them.  But  some  of  them  who  have 
entered  the  domain  of  metaphysics  and  ethics,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  truth  are  occupied  in  an  endeavor  to  dovetail  fact  and 
intuition  into  a  preconceived  hypothesis  with  which  neither 
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fact  nor  intuition  agrees.  This  task  reduces  them  to  a  method 
of  reasoning  that  would  be  scouted  if  employed  in  physical  re- 
search. But  rigorous  thinking  is  a  luxury  not  to  be  indulged 
in  by  a  philosopher  engaged  in  proving  that  twice  two  make 
five,  that  the  moral  judgments  of  men  are  but  a  transmuted  in- 
stinct of  the  lower  animals. 

IV.  The  Criterion  Contradicts  Itself. 

As  long  as  the  physical  aspect  of  conduct  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Spencer's  criterion  results  satisfactorily  enough.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  the  natural  guides  to  direct  a  sentient  being  in  the 
discrimination  of  what  is  helpful  from  what  is  injurious  to 
animal  existence,  or,  to  state  the  fact  in  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
phrase,  "Sentient  existence  can  evolve  only  on  condition  that 
pleasure-giving  acts  are  life-sustaining  acts."  But  no  sooner 
does  he  apply  it  to  moral  conduct — and  it  is  only  with  the  con- 
duct which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  morality,  that  ethics  is 
concerned — than  the  criterion  is  found  inadequate  to  the  task 
imposed  on  it.  The  element  of  obligation  is  what  causes  the 
trouble.  The  difficulty  is  this  :  "  While  recognizing  the  fact 
that  in  our  state  of  transition,  characterized  by  very  imperfect 
adaptations  of  constitution  to  conditions,  moral  obligations  of 
supreme  kinds  often  necessitate  conduct  which  is  physically 
injurious,  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that,  considered  apart 
from  other  effects,  it  is  immoral  so  to  treat  the  body,  as  in  any 
way  to  diminish  the  fulness  and  vigor  of  vitality."1  He  has 
already  shown  from  his  principles,  or  supposes  himself  to  have 
shown,  that  the  development  of  life  is  the  end  of  conduct. 
Now  in  what  he  calls  the  biological  view,  he  recognizes  that 
supreme  obligations  demand  an  opposite  course  of  conduct. 
These  supreme  obligations  must  be  begotten  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  for  we  shall  see  that  within 
it  obligation  is  a  delusion.  The  original  evolutionary  test  of 
action  classes  certain  conduct  (taking  a  man's  property,  for 
example,  or  his  wife)  as  moral  because  it  tends  to  physical  de- 
velopment. It  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  question  of  evolu- 
tion, the  struggle  for  existence,  which  has  evolved  us,  through 
mollusk,  up  to  ape,  and  from  ape  to  our  present  condition  of 
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perfection — why  shall  the  same  rule  not  now  hold  good  as  we 
progress  to  the  higher  state  ?  Because,  at  this  juncture  looms 
up  that  everlasting  bugbear  of  positivist  ethics,  moral  obliga- 
tion, to  make  this  admirable  conduct  positively  bad.  Morality 
here  joins  issue  with  evolution  ;  the  conduct  good  from  the  point 
of  view  of  development  of  individual  life  is  morally  bad.  Here 
is  Mr.  Spencer's  solution  of  the  puzzle  :  "  The  seeming  para- 
doxicalness  of  this  statement  results  from  the  tendency,  so  dif- 
ficult of  avoidance,  to  judge  a  conclusion  which  presupposes 
an  ideal  humanity,  by  its  applicability  to  humanity  as  now 
existing.  The  foregoing  conclusion  refers  to  the  highest  con- 
duct on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  evolution  of  conduct  ter- 
minates— that  conduct  in  which  the  making  of  all  adjustments 
of  acts  to  ends  subserving  complete  individual  life,  together 
with  those  subserving  maintenance  of  offspring  and  prepara- 
tion of  them  for  maturity,  not  only  consists  with  the  making  of 
like  adjustments  by  others,  but  furthers  it."1  The  paradox 
results,  then,  from  our  applying  to  human  conduct,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  a  standard  that  will  work  satisfactorily  when  human 
conduct  is  evolved  to  perfection  in  the  ideal  condition  of  hu- 
manity. The  present  condition  is  one  in  which  there  are  two 
conflicting  tendencies,  the  "militant"  and  the  "industrial," 
the  former  prompting  man  to  act  for  his  own  immediate  bene- 
fit, as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  evolution,  the  latter  tending  to 
make  him  subordinate  his  own  good  to  the  good  of  others  with 
whom  he  lives  in  society.  And  "  while  there  coexist  two  ways 
of  life  so  radically  opposite,  human  nature  cannot  become  prop- 
erly adapted  to  either."8  But,  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us,  the 
difficulty  of  adjustment,  which  is  particularly  hard  where  the 
emotional  pains  and  pleasures  enter,  must  finally  be  overcome 
by  evolution.  Now,  Mr.  Spencer  has  proposed  to  establish  a 
regulative  code.  The  first  step  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose  is  to  point  the  standard  by  which  we  are 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  He  proposes  the 
pleasure  and  pain  standard.  The  application  of  that  standard 
to  conduct  gives  contradictory  results,  especially  when  the 
emotional  pains  and  pleasures  are  involved.  And  then  he  tells 
us  the  contradiction  arises  because  the  standard  is  applied  to 
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a  human  nature  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  ideal 
perfection.  When  all  conflicting  tendencies  are  completely 
adjusted,  the  pleasure  and  pain  standard  will  work  smoothly — 
whatever  is  pleasant,  whatever  is  servicable  to  physical  life 
will  be  also  morally  good,  the  disagreeable  will  be  bad.  In 
other  words,  when  the  millennium  will  have  come,  and  no  reg- 
ulative code  shall  be  any  longer  required,  the  standard  is  to 
work  perfectly.  This  reply  to  the  difficulty  is  as  if  a  captain, 
who  complains  that  the  compass  furnished  him  points  South 
or  West  instead  of  North,  were  told  that  a  time  is  coming, 
when  rocks,  sand  bars,  storms,  and  all  other  obstacles  are  to 
be  suppressed,  and  his  ship  of  her  own  accord  shall  sail  straight 
to  her  destined  port,  then  the  compass,  owing  to  the  new  adap- 
tations, will  be  true.  Mr.  Spencer  adduces  many  facts  of 
biology  which  show  nothing  more  than  that  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  has  been  said  before,  are  the  guides  to  recognize  the  useful 
and  the  noxious,  for  animal  life.  But  he  feels  that  after  all 
the  light  which  biology  offers  common  sense  will  still  be  unsat- 
isfied. "Doubtless,  however,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
there  will  be  raised  again  the  same  difficulty — then  will  be  in- 
stanced the  mischievous  pleasures  and  the  beneficent  pains. 
The  drunkard,  the  gambler,  and  the  thief,  who  severally  pur- 
sue gratifications,  will  be  named  in  proof  that  the  pursuit,  of 
gratifications  misleads,  whilst  the  self-sacrificing  relative,  the 
worker  who  perseveres  through  weariness,  the  honest  man  who 
stints  to  pay  his  way  will  be  named  in  proof  that  disagreeable 
modes  of  consciousness  accompany  acts  that  are  really  benefi- 
cent."1 Undoubtedly  they  will,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
the  evolutionary  moral  standard.  Solving  ethics  by  biology 
will  give  as  satisfactory  results  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  get,  if, 
having  given  to  him  the  height  of  the  mast  and  width  of  beam 
in  the  ship  above  mentioned  he  were  to  calculate  from  these 
data  the  age  of  the  captain. 

The  complicated  changes  in  human  condition  have,  we  are 
told,  considerably  deranged  the  guidance  by  sensation,  with 
the  result  that  pleasure  and  pain  no  longer  indicate  what  is  to 
be  embraced,  what  avoided.  Mr.  Spencer  deplores  the  fact  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  should  have  led  men  into  false  ethical 
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theories — "But  with  the  progress  of  adaptation,  bringing 
faculties  and  requirements  into  harmony,  such  incongruities  of 
experience,  and  consequent  distortions  of  theory  must  dimin- 
ish, until,  along  with  complete  adjustment  of  humanity  to  the 
social  state,  will  go  recognition  of  the  truths  that  actions  are 
completely  right  only  when,  besides  being  conducive  to  future 
happiness,  special  and  general,  they  are  immediately  pleasur- 
able and  that  painfulness,  not  only  ultimate  but  proximate,  is 
the  concomitant  of  actions  that  are  wrong."1  The  pleasure 
and  pain  criterion,  when  applied,  lands  us  in  an  inextricable 
tangle  and  Mr.  Spencer,  finding  himself  unable  to  unravel  it, 
blandly  assures  us  that  a  time  is  coming  when  no  such  confu- 
sion can  occur — a  time  when,  if  it  ever  came,  men  would  no 
more  need  a  regulative  code  to  guide  them  in  conduct  than  a 
donkey  now  needs  the  science  of  botany  to  distinguish 
between  a  field  of  clover  and  a  brick-yard.  Even  in  the 
hands  of  its  constructor,  the  criterion  of  rational  utilitarian- 
ism is  hardly  satisfactory. 

V.  Free  Will. 

Before  considering  what  kind  of  case  the  evolutionary 
theory  makes  out  for  moral  obligation,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  first  Mr.  Spencer's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  will 
which  is  to  be  regulated  by  his  code.  Turning  to  his  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,8  we  find  that  he  treats  the  alleged  freedom 
of  the  will  as  an  illusion.  "That  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  do 
what  he  desires  to  do  all  admit,  though  people  of  confused 
ideas  commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the  thing  desired.  But 
that  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  desire,  or  not  to  desire,  which  is 
the  real  proposition  involved  in  the  dogma  of  free  will,  is 
negatived,  as  much  by  the  analysis  of  consciousness,  as  by  the 
contents  of  the  preceding  chapters. ' '  He  briefly  indicates  what 
seems  to  him  the  nature  of  what  he  calls  the  current  illusion. 
He  explains  how  an  impression  received  from  without  makes 
nascent  certain  motor  changes,  and  "this  composite  psychical 
state,  which  excites  the  action  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  ego, 
which  is  said  to  will  the  action.    Naturally  enough,  then  the 
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subject  of  such  psychical  changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action. 

  But  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  action  is 

therefore  the  result  of  his  free  will  is  to  say  that  he  deter- 
mines the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  state  which  arouse  the 
action ;  and  as  these  psychical  states  constitute  himself  at  the 
moment,  that  is  to  say  that  these  psychical  states  determine 
their  own  cohesions,  which  is  absurd." 

These  changes  and  psychical  states  are  produced  by  an  in- 
finitude of  experiences  registered  on  his  structure,  cooperating 
with  the  immediate  impression  on  his  senses,  these  combined 
effects  being  qualified  by  the  physical  state,  general  or  local, 
of  his  organism.  Free  will  is  but  a  subjective  illusion,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Spencer— the  free  act  is  predetermined  by  a  com- 
bination of  factors  over  which  the  man  has  no  control.  This 
subjective  illusion  is  strengthened  by  an  objective  illusion : 
"If  we  look  at  a  star,  which  is  determined  in  its  course  by  an 
infinitude  of  forces  repel  lant  and  attractive,  from  the  very 
multitude  of  these  forces  which  we  are  unable  to  trace  in  ac- 
tion, its  motion  appears  uninfluenced  by  any  of  them  and  it 
seems  to  be  free."  With  this  postulate  assumed  as  to  the 
nature  of  free  will,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  regulative  code  of 
morals  at  all.  A  code  of  morals  implies  that  there  are  two 
paths  which  a  man  may  choose,  and  the  object  of  a  code  of 
morals  is  to  induce  him  to  choose  the  right  one.  But  if  a 
man's  course  is  determined  by  forces  independent  of  his  will, 
if  he  has  no  control  in  the  determination  of  his  will,  he  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  moral  or  immoral.  We  do  not  call 
the  sun  moral,  though  by  his  light  and  heat  he  contributes  to 
human  well  being.  Whoever  thought  of  calling  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  an  act  of  immorality?  A  man,  from  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's standpoint,  acts  on  a  course  predetermined  for  him  by 
forces  over  which  he  has  no  control,  just  as  the  sun  shines  and 
Vesuvius  gives  forth  lava. 

If  a  man's  conduct  is  thus  determined,  to  what  purpose  is  a 
moral  code  laid  down  ?  If  the  forces  acting  within  him — the 
registered  experiences  of  his  ancestors,  the  influence  of  objects 
acting  on  his  senses — determine  him  to  be  a  rascal,  and  he  can- 
not alter  this  determination,  to  what  purpose  will  you  show 
him  that  such  conduct  is  forbidden  by  morality? 

"  Tou  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  tbo  main  flood  bate  bis  usual  height." 
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The  action  of  the  man  and  of  the  waves  are  both  the  result 
of  natural  laws  which  the  agents  obey  and  nowise  control. 

Accepting  this  theory  of  the  will,  anyone  leading  a  vicions 
life  can  triumphantly  show  not  merely  that  in  his  conduct  he 
violates  no  obligation,  but  also  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  act  otherwise  than  he  is  doing.  What  determines  his 
action?  Not  his  own  free  will ;  freewill  is  an  illusion.  His 
appreciation  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  made  mainly  by  the  regis- 
tered experiences  of  his  ancestors,  his  own  past  experiences, 
modified  by  the  physical  condition  of  his  organization,  acted 
upon  by  an  external  object.  When  a  pleasure-giving  object  is 
presented  to  his  consciousness,  if  the  immediate  consequences 
attract  more  forcibly  than  the  remote  results  deter,  these  factors 
produce  an  act  tending  to  grasp  the  immediate  pleasure.  But 
the  man  cannot  influence  this  determination  ? 

Are  we  to  blame  him  for  such  conduct?  As  well  blame  a 
phonograph  for  playing  a  variety  hall  effusion  instead  of  the 
doxology.  The  machine  and  the  man  are  both  determined  to  a 
certain  performance,  by  forces  which  act  for  the  redistribution 
of  matter  and  motion.  In  both  effects  the  character  of  the 
rhythmical  movements  is  determined  by  the  antecedent  condi- 
tions, registered  in  the  constitution  of  the  agents,  chiefly  for 
the  man  in  his  inherited  bent,  and  for  the  phonograph  in  the 
metal  plate.  How  manifestly  unphilosophical  then  to  praise 
or  blame  a  man  for  his  conduct !  Bill  Sykes  trampling  a 
wretched  woman  to  death  is  not  a  subject  for  reprehension. 
However  unsatisfactory  and  unaltrustic  his  conduct,  Bill  is  no 
more  to  blame  than  an  earthquake.  His  action  is  but  a  har- 
monious display  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  force. 
Bill  himself  may  be  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
free  to  desire  or  not  to  desire  the  performance  which  he  has 
entered  upon  for  the  increase  of  his  own  happiness  and  the 
development  of  his  faculties.  Occasional  observations,  let  us 
say,  of  the  moon  have  helped  to  deepen  the  hold  which  this 
illusion  has  on  his  mind.  But  it  is  only  an  illusion.  The 
hardest  reflection  that  we  can  make  about  Bill  is  that  "fre- 
quent perturbations  of  the  moving  equilibrium  are  caused  by 
those  excesses  characterizing  a  career  in  which  the  periodicities 
are  much  broken,  and  a  common  result  is  that  the  rhythm  of 
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the  internal  actions  being  often  deranged,  the  moving  equilib- 
rium rendered  by  so  much  imperfect  is  generally  shortened  in 
duration."  If,  instead  of  proposing  to  establish  a  regulative 
code  of  ethics,  Mr.  Spencer's  aim  had  been  to  demonstrate 
that  human  conduct  knows  no  such  thing  as  morality  his  doc- 
trine on  free  will  would  be  a  thoroughly  logical  effort. 

VI.  Obligation. 

Having  disposed  of  free  will  as  a  delusion,  Mr.  Spencer, 
consistently  enough,  resolves  obligation  into  a  transitory  pre- 
judice founded  on  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Instead  of  accounting 
for  any  reality  in  moral  obligation,  he  confines  himself  to  the 
task  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  abstract  idea.  This  idea  he 
shows  to  be  abstracted  from  elements  in  which  it  has  no  exist- 
ence. In  the  chapter  entitled,  "The  Psychological  View,"1  he 
employs  several  pages  to  tell  in  highly  scientific  language  what 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  to  which  nobody  will  ob- 
ject, that  man  is  reasonable,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life  he  is 
guided  by  reason,  as  well  as  by  sensation,  in  some  cases  reason, 
in  others  sensation,  being  the  more  reliable  monitor.  After  tell- 
ing many  undisputed  things  in  a  very  solemn  way  he  remarks  : 
"And  here  we  are  introduced  to  certain  facts  of  profound  sig- 
nificance." 

"This  conscious  relinquishment  of  immediate  and  special 
good  to  gain  distant  and  general  good,  while  it  is  a  cardinal 
trait  of  the  self-restraint  called  moral,  is  also  a  cardinal  trait 
of  self-restraints  other  than  those  called  moral — the  restraints 
that  originate  from  fear  of  the  visible  ruler,  of  the  invisible 
ruler,  and  of  society  at  large.  Whenever  the  individual  re- 
frains from  doing  that  which  passing  desire  prompts,  lest  he 
should  afterwards  suffer  legal  punishment  or  Divine  vengeance, 
or  public  reprobation,  or  all  of  them,  he  surrenders  the  near 
and  definite  pleasure  rather  than  risk  the  remote  and  greater, 
though  less  definite  pains,  which  taking  it  may  bring  on  him, 
and,  conversely,  when  he  undergoes  some  present  pain  that  he 
may  reap  some  probable  future  pleasure,  political,  religious  or 
social . "  8  The  introduction  of  the  Invisible  Ruler  strikes  one  as 
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unexpected.  But  Mr.  Spencer  spells  the  words  without  capi- 
tals, and  soon  reduces  the  Invisible  Ruler  of  the  universe  to 
the  level  of  the  children's  bogey-man.  The  four  kinds  of  con- 
trol mentioned  above  have  the  common  character  that  the  sim- 
pler and  less  ideal  feelings  are  consciously  overruled  by  the 
more  complex  and  ideal  feelings,  but  they  differentiate,  and, 
Mr.  Spencer  assures  us,  from  them  all  eventually  emerges  moral 
control  with  its  accompanying  conceptions  and  sentiments  on 
an  independent  basis.  In  developing  this  beautiful  theory  of 
the  origin  of  moral  obligation,  he  points  out  four  sources  of 
extrinsic  fear,  generating  a  feeling  of  restraint — the  conscious- 
ness of  evil  to  follow  from  the  anger  of  fellow  savages,  if  a  sat- 
isfaction were  obtained  at  their  expense ;  the  control  of  a  strong 
man,  who,  having  risen  to  power,  inspired  others  with  a  dread 
of  his  anger  ;  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man,  and  his  former  com- 
mands, gradually  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  divine  sanction  ; 
social  opinion,  which  at  first  praised  and  blamed  courage  and 
cowardice,  and  afterwards  came  to  praise  or  blame  conduct 
according  as  it  exhibited  or  was  wanting  in  loyalty  to  the  rules 
and  piety  towards  the  god.  With  the  restraints  generated 
from  these  extrinsic  sources  there  is  always  joined  the  thought 
of  external  coercion  ;  and  from  this  association  finally  emerges 
the  notion  of  obligation,  which  so  becomes  habitually  associ- 
ated with  the  surrender  of  immediate  special  benefits  for  the 
sake  of  others  distant  and  general.  Restraints  properly  distin- 
guished as  moral,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  differ  from  other  re- 
straints out  of  which  they  evolve,  in  this  that  they  refer  not  to 
the  extrinsic  effects  of  actions  but  to  their  intrinsic.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer assumes  that  the  one  kind  of  restraints  generates  the  other. 
But  he  fails  to  explain  how  the  restraints  which  the  fear  of 
others  imposes  on  a  man  will  generate  a  restraint  arising  ex- 
clusively from  the  fear  of  the  intrinsic  results  to  others  of  an 
action ;  how  the  fear  of  being  clubbed  to  death  for  stealing  a 
horse,  however  often  the  feeling  may  have  been  experienced  in 
a  long,  if  not  illustrious,  line  of  ancestors,  will  ever  transmute 
itself  into  a  feeling  of  restraint  depending  on  the  fear  of  inflict- 
ing injury  on  the  horses'  owner.  If  the  inherited  effects  of 
such  feelings  concerning  extrinsic  results  produce,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  tells  us  they  do  in  the  individual,  a  voluminous  con- 
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sciousness,  at  once  massive  and  vague,  it  will  be  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  club  and  the  halter,  not  of  the  badness  of  the  action, 
because  injurious  to  others.  It  will  be  an  inherited  dread  of 
extrinsic  danger,  such  as  is  the  instinctive  fear  which  a  lamb 
has  of  a  wolf.  This  explanation  of  moral  obligation  is  a  mere 
sophism  smoothing  over  a  difficulty  which  is  inexplicable  to 
the  system.  Multiply  experiences  of  extrinsic  fear  as  often  as 
it  pleases  you,  you  may  have  hereditary  fear  of  the  same  ex- 
trinsic consequences  as  a  result,  but  the  notion  of  moral  obli- 
gation as  the  common  sense  of  men  conceive  it  refuses  to  be 
explained  in  this  manner.  Mr.  Spencer's  difficulties  always 
commence  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  moral  element. 
All  the  ingenuity  of  his  approaches,  and  the  freedom  which  he 
grants  himself  in  making  gratuitous  assumptions,  fail  to  es- 
tablish a  continuity  of  nature  between  the  facts  of  biology  and 
the  notions  of  morality. 

The  feeling  of  duty  has  now  to  be  manufactured.  Two 
elements  are  embraced  in  it — the  authoritativeness  of  the  obli- 
gation and  the  element  of  coerciveness ;  these  two  Mr.  Spencer 
accounts  for  in  his  happiest  manner.  Accumulated  experi- 
ences have  produced  the  consciousness  that  guidance  by  feel- 
ings which  refer  to  remote  and  general  results  is  usually  more 
conducive  to  welfare  than  guidance  by  feelings  to  be  imme- 
diately gratified. 

"  The  idea  of  authoritativeness  has  therefore  come  to  be  con- 
nected with  feelings  having  these  traits,  the  implication  being 
that  the  lower  and  simpler  feelings  are  without  authority."1 
So  the  authoritativeness  of  moral  obligation  rests  on  the  fact 
that  we  judge,  from  the  results  of  antecedent  experiences,  that 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  aim  at  remote  and  general,  than  at 
immediate  results — that  it  pays  far  better  to  be  an  honest  man 
than  a  thief,  a  truthful  man  than  a  liar.  When,  then,  a  thief 
would  propose  to  take  your  property  the  authoritativeness  of 
the  moral  obligation  barring  his  way  would  consist  in  his  con- 
sciousness, produced  by  antecedent  experiences,  that  it  would 
be  more  conducive  to  welfare  to  let  your  property  alone.  If  he 
is  determined  by  that  tendency  which  is  no  more  than  an  in- 
stinctive tendency,  will  anybody  see  in  this  determination  any 
recognition  of  moral  obligation  ?    And  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
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that  consciousness  concerning  the  relative  values  of  remote 
and  immediate  results  is  not  sufficient  to  control  the  acquisitive 
propensities,  what  then  ?  The  conditions  of  the  ''states  of  psy- 
chical cohesions  "  are  such  that  the  "consciousness  concerning 
guidance  by  the  remote  feelings  "  has  not  yet  emerged  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  be  efficient.  Evolution  has  not  yet 
carried  the  man  up  to  the  point  where  the  authoritativeness  of 
duty  begins  to  exist  for  him.  So  much  for  the  first  element  of 
duty.  Manufacturing  duty  out  of  such  unstable  elements  as 
this  is  akin  to  spinning  ropes  out  of  sand.  Perhaps  the  other 
element  will  contribute  some  principle  of  cohesion  ;  it  is  the 
element  of  coerciveness.  The  extrinsic  effects  of  a  forbidden 
act  are  once  more  called  into  requisition.  Fear  of  external 
penalties  (the  strong  man,  the  ghost,  the  constable)  has  gen- 
erated a  sense  of  compulsion  with  reference  to  extrinsic  conse- 
quences :  this  feeling  is  then  transferred  indirectly  to  feelings 
regarded  as  moral.  "  Thinking  of  the  extrinsic  effects  of  a 
forbidden  act  excites  a  dread  which  continues  present  while 
the  intrinsic  effects  are  thought  of,  and  being  thus  linked  with 
the  intrinsic  effects  causes  a  vague  sense  of  moral  compul- 
sion."1 Moral  compulsion,  then,  turns  out  to  be  another  de- 
lusion, arising  from  a  weakness  of  intellect  which  finding  asso- 
ciated A  and  B— entirely  different  characters — makes  the  mis- 
take of  ascribing  to  A  something  that  belongs  only  to  B. 
Extrinsic  effects  produce  a  dread,  and,  because  with  them 
intrinsic  effects  are  associated  in  our  mind,  this  dread  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter.  We  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  as  Mr.  Jones  usually  travels  with  him,  we  have  come  to 
dread  the  innocuous  Mr.  Jones.  Evidently,  if  we  could  but 
rectify  our  perceptions,  we  should  have  no  cause  to  dread  Mr. 
Jones  at  all.  And  this  is  precisely  what  becomes  of  moral  ob- 
ligation in  Mr.  Spencer's  hands:  "  Emerging  as  the  moral 
motive  does,  but  slowly,  from  amid  the  political,  religious, 
and  social  motives,  it  long  participates  in  the  consciousness  of 
subordination  to  some  external  agency  which  is  joined  with 
them,  and  only  as  it  becomes  distinct  and  predominant  does  it 
lose  this  associated  consciousness  ;  then  only  does  the  feeling 
of  obligation  fade.  This  remark  implies  the  tacit  conclusion, 
which  will  be  very  startling  to  most,  that  the  sense  of  duty  or 
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moral  obligation  is  transitory,  and  will  diminish  as  fast  as 
moralization  increases. ' ' 1  The  second  element,  coerciveness,  is, 
therefore,  but  the  result  of  a  misapprehension  of  causal  con- 
nections. And  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  respectable 
notion  of  moral  obligation,  in  the  system  of  ethics  which  is  to 
fill  up  the  daily  increasing  vacuum  made  by  the  disappearance 
of  religion.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  system  need  cause  no 
misgiving  to  the  wrongdoer,  for  he  has  but  to  study  it  to  find 
that  it  effectually  kills  the  very  notion  of  moral  obligation. 
In  the  Spencerian  Utopia  it  will  not  be  even  thought  of.  As 
an  earnest  of  the  future  he  tells  us  that  even  now  we  can  trace 
the  dawning  of  that  happy  era.  Conscientiousness  in  many 
has  outgrown  the  sense  of  compulsion,  and  the  truly  honest 
man  pays  an  equitable  claim  upon  him  without  any  sense  of 
self-compulsion,  doing  the  right  thing  simply  from  the  satis- 
faction felt  in  doing  it.  To  this  argument  it  is  not  hard  to 
reply. 

The  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  a  result,  actual  or  anticipated ; 
there  must  be  some  element  in  the  act,  then,  which  makes  it 
desirable  in  itself.  What  is  that  element  ?  The  reply  must  be 
that  it  is  either  the  fact  that  it  gives  pleasure  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  that  it  confers  advantage  on  the  creditor  paid.  It  is 
not  the  latter— for  the  conscientious  man  will  have  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  the  payment  of  his  debt,  even  though 
he  know  that  the  money  will  be  used  by  the  creditor  in  a  fool- 
ish or  self-injurious  way.  It  is  not  the  former,  for  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  the  conscientious  act  to  the  doer  must  be 
the  result  of  the  character  of  the  act,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
constitute  the  nature  of  the  act.  There  must,  then,  be  some- 
thing attractive  in  the  action  itself  which  influences  the  con- 
scientious man  —that  is  to  say,  his  reason  perceives  a  moral 
goodness  in  the  action.  The  conduct  of  a  man  who  loves  virtue 
for  virtue's  sake  lends  but  little  support  to  the  theory  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  One 
will  search  in  vain  The  Data  of  Ethics  for  a  foundation  of 
obligation — an  indispensable  requisite  of  a  moral  code.  Con- 
scious of  the  inadequacy  of  his  system  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Spencer  refers  us  to  a  time  when  the  need  for  obligation  shall 
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have  passed  away.  His  success  as  a  logician  does  not  encourage 
us  to  put  much  faith  in  his  prophetic  gifts.  Most  people  will 
share  Mr.  Balfour's  feelings  regarding  that  future  era.  "  Mr. 
Spencer,  who  pierces  the  future  with  a  surer  gaze  than  I  can 
make  the  least  pretence  to,  looks  confidently  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  relations  of  man  to  his  surroundings  will  be  so  happily 
contrived  that  the  reign  of  absolute  righteousness  will  prevail, 
conscience  grown  unnecessary  will  be  dispensed  with,  the  path 
of  least  resistance  will  be  the  path  of  virtue,  and  not  the  '  broad' 
but  the  '  narrow '  way  will  lead  to  destruction.  These  excel- 
lent consequences  seem  to  me  to  flow  very  smoothly  and  satis- 
factorily from  his  particular  doctrine  of  evolution  combined 
with  his  particular  doctrine  of  morals.  Btit  I  confess  that  my 
own  personal  gratification  at  the  prospect  is  somewhat  dimmed 
by  the  reflection  that  the  same  kind  of  causes  which  make  con- 
science superfluous,  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  that  by  the  time  we  are  all  perfectly  good, 
we  also  shall  be  all  perfectly  idiotic."1 

VII.  Rights. 

The  evolutionary  view  of  the  origin  of  rights  is  expounded 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Justice."  He  first  traces  it  in  the  earlier  de- 
velopment among  gregarious  lower  animals.  Cooperation 
among  them  is  beneficial  only  when  they  observe  the  condition 
that  each  member  of  the  group,  while  carrying  on  sustentation 
of  self  and  offspring,  shall  not  seriously  impede  the  like  pur- 
suit of  others.  This  d  priori  condition  to  harmonious  cooper- 
ation comes  to  be  tacitly  recognized  as  "something  like  a  law," 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us  becomes  an  imperative 
law  for  creatures  to  which  gregariousness  is  a  benefit.  The 
human  idea  of  justice  contains  two  elements.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  that  positive  element  implied  by  each  man's  recogni- 
tion of  his  claims  to  unimpeded  activities  and  the  benefits  they 
bring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  element  implied  by 
the  consciousness  of  limits  which  the  presence  of  other  men 
having  like  claims  necessitates.  A  formula  has  to  be  found 
which  will  unite  these  two  elements — the  liberty  of  eacTi  one, 
limited  only  by  the  the  like  liberties  of  others.    The  formula 

•The  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  75. 
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proposed  is  :  Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills  pro- 
vided he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man.  The 
authority  of  this  formula  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  a  priori 
conception  that  has  arisen,  not  from  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  from  the  experience  of  the  race.  We  perceive  by 
an  intuition  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space. 
How  do  we  come  by  that  intuition  ?  Not  a  posteriori,  or  by 
induction,  for  no  inductive  process  can  ever  examine  even  one 
pair  of  straight  lines  carried  out  indefinitely.  This  fixed  in- 
tuition, according  to  the  evolutionary  theory,  must  have  been 
established  by  that  intercourse  with  things  which,  through  an 
enormous  past  has  directly  or  indirectly  determined  the  organ- 
ization of  the  nervous  system  and  certain  resulting  necessities 
of  thought.  And  what  is  true  concerning  space,  time,  and 
numbers,  is  true  also  of  cognitions  which  concern  ethical  rela- 
tions. The  given  formula  of  justice,  then,  is  a  necessary  truth, 
perceived  intuitively,  with  an  authority  derived  from  that 
necessity.  Assuming  the  above  formula  as  a  general  principle 
to  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  Mr.  Spencer  reaches  the  origin 
of  a  right.  Whoever  admits  that  each  man  has  a  certain  re- 
stricted freedom,  admits  that  it  is  right  he  should  have  this 
restricted  freedom,  and  the  several  particular  freedoms  deduc- 
ible,  may  fitly  be  called,  as  they  are  called,  rights. 

The  foundation,  then,  of  right  is  expresssed  in  the  formula 
that  each  man  is  free  to  use  his  own  activities,  provided  he 
does  not  interfere  with  a  like  freedom  in  others.  Now,  if  a 
man  has  a  right,  one  of  its  essentials  is  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  resting  upon  others  not  to  use  their  activities  in  any 
way  that  will  interfere  with  him  in  the  restricted  use  of  his 
activities.  Already  we  have  seen  that  the  system  fails  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  moral  obligation, 
for  want  of  which  all  this  lengthy  tissue  of  argument  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  human  rights  is  words,  more  words, 
and  nothing  but  words.  Why  cannot  I  appropriate  the  fruits 
of  your  labors?  Because  I  am  obliged  to  respect  your  activi- 
ties. Why  am  I  obliged  to  do  so  ?  Because  the  social  condi- 
tion imposes  such  limitations  on  the  free  exercise  of  my  vital 
forces ;  because  I  recognize  this  principle  as  a  result  of  evolu- 
tion, modifying  and  restricting  the  primary  one  on  which 
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evolution  works — that  is,  that  life  is  developed  by  the  struggle 
which  results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.    But  to  this  at- 
tempt to  shackle  my  liberty,  I  reply  that  just  as  the  forces 
that  are  within  my  being  act  on  this  latter  principle,  and  have 
acted  in  all  my  ancestors,  of  whose  registered  antecedent  ex- 
periences, I  am,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  expression  ;  so  will 
they  also  act  according  to  the  principle  which  modifies  the 
original  one.    If  the  second  is  developed  in  me,  then  nature 
will  carry  out  in  me  the  survival  law,  with  due  respect  for  the 
modifying  law.    If  it  does,  well  and  good  ;  I  am  a  type  of  the 
man  evolved  up  to  the  point  of  honesty ;  I  am  honest  by  na- 
ture, just  as  a  beaver  is  a  dam  building  animal.    But  if  evolu- 
tion works  otherwise  so  that  I  take  your  property,  my  conduct 
is  an  evidence  that  the  law  of  restraint  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  in  me  to  control  the  primary  influences  which  make 
life  possible.    But  you  say  I  ought  to  observe  the  law  of  limita- 
tion and  restriction,  so  far  as  to  respect  the  activities  of  others. 
Why  ought  I?    It  is  for  the  force  which  works  through  evolu- 
tion towards  the  development  of  the  species  to  provide  for  that 
result.    I  am  not  evolution,  but  an  irresponsible  product  and 
tool  of  evolution.    I  look  for  my  own  happiness  where  I  can 
find  it.    The  antecedent  experiences  of  the  tribe  registered  in 
me  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  intensified  to  make  me 
conclude  that  the  remote  evil  results  of  this  particular  act  of 
robbery  will  outweigh  the  immediate  advantages  that  accrue  to 
me  from  it.    Nature  follows  her  own  course.    If  I  were  suffi- 
ciently developed,  then  nature,  acting  through  me  according  to 
the  complete  adaptation  between  the  militant  and  the  indus- 
trial tendencies,  would  respect  the  activities  of  others.  My 
conduct  does  not  respect  them — an  undeniable  proof  that  I  do 
not  yet  fall  under  the  law.    To  say  that  I  ought  to  act  other- 
wise implies  that  I  can.    Mr.  Spencer  has  made  it  plain  to  me 
that  I  cannot.    I  cannot  determine  the  psychical  cohesions 
which  make  up  myself.    I  recognize  well  enough  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
think  the  contradictory.    But  when  it  comes  to  the  assertion 
that  I  am  to  respect,  in  my  conduct,  the  activities  of  others,  I 
perceive  no  such  repugnance  in  thinking  the  contrary.    I  not 
alone  can  think,  but  I  can  do  the  contradictory,  and  theory 
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must  bow  to  fact.  The  authority  of  the  formula  of  justice 
has  no  more  power  to  establish  a  moral  obligation  than  has  a 
proposition  of  Enclid.  If  the  formula  is  a  law,  it  is  a  law  of 
evolution,  and  evolution  must  carry  it  out.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  as  the  criminal  courts  testify,  evolution  does  not 
carry  it  out.  When  Mr.  Spencer's  promised  man  arrives,  and 
everybody  will  be  virtuous  by  nature,  then  the  formula  of  jus- 
tice will  both  impose  an  obligation,  and  carry  it  out,  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  acts  now.  In  that  glad  time  the  robbery  of 
a  hen  coop,  or  a  case  of  criminal  conversation,  will  be  as  un- 
likely to  occur  as  a  collision  between  Sirius  and  Saturn. 

If  ethical  science  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  character  with 
which  Mr.  Spencer  would  invest  it,  then  the  advantage  or 
necessity  of  respecting  the  activities  of  others  does  but  be- 
come a  motive  for  a  man  who  has  taken  progress  enough  to 
heart,  and  consecrates  himself  to  aiding  nature  in  working 
towards  the  goal.  But  after  all  these  tedious  explanations, 
with  their  elaborate  and  ingenious  accumulation  of  physical 
and  biological  facts,  we  have  not  advanced  an  inch  towards  an 
answer  to  the  question — why  is  a  man  bound  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  when  his  immediate  gratification  lies  in  a  con- 
duct which  ignores  them?  Mr.  Spencer,  attacking  Mill's  posi- 
tion, makes  merry  at  systems  of  philosophy  which,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  necessary  thought,  have  committed  suicide. 
Yet  his  own  theory  of  the  genesis  of  necessary  truth  robs  it  of 
that  very  character  of  necessity.  If  some  intuitions  of  neces- 
sary truth  exist,  it  must  be  absolute,  unchanging  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  contingent  variable  things.  Mr.  Spencer  makes  the 
necessity  dependent  on  the  perfection  to  which  the  redistribu- 
tion of  matter  and  motion  has  reached  in  the  human  brain. 
"Fixed  intuitions  must  have  been  established  by  that  inter- 
course with  things  which  throughout  an  enormous  past  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  determined  the  organization  of  the 
nervous  system  and  certain  resulting  necessities  of  thought."1 
If  this  be  necessary  truth,  what,  pray,  is  relativity?  Surely 
as  far  back  as  one  can  think  in  that  enormous  past,  when,  we 
are  told,  the  first  cells  of  protoplasm  were  emerging,  it  was  as 
true  then  as  it  is  in  the  year  which  is  enlightened  by  the  latest 

1  Justice,  p.  56.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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product  of  Mr.  Spencer's  brain — that  two  and  two  of  them 
made  four.  And  in  that  distant  future  of  which  physicists 
speak,  when  gradual  changes  consequent  on  evolution  will 
have  extinguished  the  race  of  man  and  the  earth  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  revolving  gravestones,  it  will  be  as  neces- 
sarily true  then  as  it  is  to-day — that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space.  Mr.  Spencer  shows  the  absurdity  of  Mill's 
contention  that  morality  is  founded  on  experience.  How  much 
more  satisfactory  is  his  own  \  It  is  experience  with  him  from 
first  to  last.  Not  the  experience  of  the  individual,  but  the 
sum  of  antecedent  experiences  recorded  in  him.  If  the  e- 
perience  of  one  cannot,  however  multiplied  in  himself,  produce 
the  moral  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  neither  will  it, 
however,  many  times  it  may  have  been  multiplied  in  a  line  of 
ancestors  before  being  recorded  in  the  individual.  To  experi- 
ence and  relativity  he  comes  at  last.  His  ethical  writings  may 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  Natural  History  or  Biology. 
They  give  no  answer  to  the  supreme  questions  of  morality. 
When  one  wades  laboriously  through  the  long  and  evolved 
series  of  arguments  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain morality  by  evolution,  it  is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  his 
arguments,  like  Gratiano's  reasons,  are  "As  two  grains  of  wheat 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff.  You  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 

VIII.  Logical  Evolutionary  Morality. 

The  dominant  idea  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ethics,  as  in  all  his 
philosophy,  is  that  all  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  result 
from  the  modification  of  matter  and  material  force.  When 
he  approaches  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem,  he  finds  in 
possession  a  moral  code,  founded  on  ideas  that  presume  an 
independent,  objective,  absolute  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  To  harmonize  his  system  with  the  code,  he  resorts  to 
the  theory  of  a  conflict  between  the  militant  and  the  industrial 
tendencies  in  human  nature — a  theory  which,  he  practically 
admits,  fails  to  offer  any  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  real  conflict  exists  between  the  recognized  morality — the 
product  of  a  very  different  belief — and  his  primary  principle. 
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He  would  divorce  the  regulative  code  of  Christianity  from  the 
religion  which  fosters  it,  and  marry  it  to  his  own  materialistic 
creed ;  but  common  sense  forbids  the  bans.  Had  he  stuck 
logically  to  his  principle  that  evolution  is  a  movement  towards 
progress  through  the  struggle  for  life  which  results  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  he  could  have  worked  out  a  regulative  code, 
which,  however  startling  to  our  accepted  notions  of  morality, 
would  be  consistent  with  the  evolutionary  position.  The  strug- 
gle for  life,  which  in  the  Evolutionary  Hypothesis,  has  pro- 
duced from  original  protoplasm,  through  an  ascending  grada- 
tion, man  as  we  know  him,  should  still  continue  with  the  old 
result  of  progress  towards  perfection  through  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  Spartan  custom  of  killing  off  weakly  or  de- 
formed infants,  the  preventive  check  would  have  honorable 
places  in  the  new  dispensation.  Society,  in  the  selection  of 
males  for  propagation,  would  exercise  a  nice  discrimination, 
such  as  is  now  practised  by  gentlemen  who  breed  race  horses, 
or  prize  shorthorns.  The  stronger,  in  every  class,  should  stamp 
out  the  weak.  The  drivelling  sentimentality  of  Christianity  in 
favor  of  the  feeble,  the  sickly  and  the  old  should  be  held  to 
constitute  high  treason  against  society.  The  peremptory  sup- 
pression of  such  classes  would  be  part  of  the  struggle  necessary 
for  the  greater  development  of  the  type.  A  recent  philosopher, 
who  has  a  respect  for  logical  thinking,  courageously  presses  the 
evolutionary  theory  to  its  conclusions,  and  rates  Mr.  Spencer 
for  inconsistency.  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  who  recognizes  the 
absurdity  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  Christian  morality  with 
evolutionary  ethical  principles  has  exposed  the  fraud  and  laid 
down  the  true  morality  that  flow  from  the  Spencerian  princi- 
ple. Writing  of  George  Eliot,  the  poetess  of  evolutionary 
ethics,  Nietzsche's  words  are  :  "They  have  got  rid  of  the  Chris- 
tian God,  and  now  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  cling 
firmer  than  ever  to  Christian  morality  ;  that  is  English  con- 
sistency. With  us  it  is  different.  When  we  give  up  the  Chris- 
tian belief  we  thereby  deprive  ourselves  of  the  right  to  main- 
tain a  stand  on  Christian  morality.  Christianity  is  a  system, 
a  view  of  things  consistently  thought  out  and  complete.  If  we 
break  out  of  it  the  fundamental  idea  of  God,  we  thereby  break 
the  whole  into  pieces.    If  in  fact  the  English  imagine  they  k  now 
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of  their  own  accord  'intuitively'  what  is  good  and  evil,  if 
they  consequently  imagine  they  have  no  more  need  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  guarantee  of  morality,  that  itself  is  merely  the  re- 
sult of  the  ascendency  of  Christian  valuation,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  its  strength  and  profundity."1  "What  is  good?  All 
that  increases  the  feeling  of  power— will  to  power,  will  in  man. 
What  is  bad?  All  that  precedes  from  weakness.  What  is 
happiness  ?  The  feeling  that  power  increases — that  a  resist- 
ance is  overcome.  Not  contentedness,  but  more  power,  not 
peace  at  any  price,  but  warfare,  not  virtue  but  capacity.  The 
weak  and  ill-constituted  shall  perish,  first  principle  of  our 
charity  ;  and  people  shall  help  them  to  do  so.  What  is  more 
injurious  than  any  crime  ?  Practical  sympathy  for  the  ill- 
constituted  and  weak — Christianity."2 

Nietzsche  did  not  undertake  the  hopeless  task  of  squaring 
the  "survival  of  the  Attest"  principle  with  the  morality  sanc- 
tioned by  Christianity — and  here  is  the  ideal  type:  "This 
most  valuable  type  has  often  enough  existed  already,  but  as  a 
happy  accident,  never  as  willed  ;  it  has  rather  been  the  most 
feared ;  it  has  been  hitherto  almost  the  terror ;  and  out  of  that 
terror  the  reverse  type  has  been  willed,  cultivated,  attained, 
the  domestic  animal,  the  sickly  animal,  man — the  Christian."3 
"Christianity  has  taken  the  part  of  all  the  weak,  the  low,  the 
ill-constituted ;  it  has  made  an  ideal  out  of  the  antagonism  to 
the  preservative  instincts  of  strong  life."4  Here  is  the  true 
diagnosis  of  the  conflict  between  the  militant  and  the  indus- 
trial tendencies  which  Spencer  vainly  tries  to  harmonize,  and 
which  he  dismisses  with  the  observation  that  while  there  coex- 
ist two  ways  of  life,  so  radically  opposed,  human  life  cannot 
be  adapted  to  either.  The  radical  opposition  lies  between 
morality  and  the  creed  which  holds  that  life  is  the  end  of  life ; 
happiness  and  pain  the  test  of  good  and  evil. 

The  true  position  of  benevolence  and  sympathy  in  the  evo- 
lutionary assumption  is  here :  "  Sympathy  stands  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  tonic  passions,  which  elevate  the  energy  of  the 
feelings  of  life;  itoperatesdepressively."5  "  Sympathy  thwarts 
on  the  whole,  in  general,  the  law  of  development,  which  is  the 

"The  works  of  Frederick  Nietzsche,  vol  XI,  p.  164,  Macmlllan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1896. 
•Ib.  p.  288.        »Ib.p.289.        ♦Ib.p.840.        'lb.  p.  241. 
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law  of  selection.  It  preserves  what  is  ripe  for  extinction  ;  it 
resists  in  favor  of  life's  disinherited  and  condemned  ones  ;  it 
gives  to  life  a  gloomy  and  questionable  aspect,  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  ill-constituted,  whom  it  maintains  in  life."1  Un- 
doubtedly Nietzsche  is  a  much  more  logical  evolutionist  than 
is  Mr.  Spencer. 

James  J.  Fox. 


■Ib.  p.  2*2. 
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The  office  of  the  bishop  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  element 
so  essential  and  structural,  not  to  say  historic,  that  the  manner 
of  its  acquisition  or  inception  must  always  interest  the  student 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions.  That  manner  has  been  variously 
modified  in  the  course  of  church  history;  yet  certain  essentials 
have  never  been  sacrificed,  though  in  the  constitution  of  her 
chief  agents  the  Church  has  always  sought  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  they 
were  to  exercise  their  influence.  Then,  too,  she  has  frequently 
been  forced  to  undergo  the  will  or  the  whim  of  the  actual  social 
authority,  to  tolerate  what  she  disapproved,  and  to  make  the 
bestof  conditions  at  once  onerous  and  unjust.  Attheverydawn 
of  Christianity  the  office  was  already  the  subject  of  contention. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  strife  among  the  Apostles  as  to  who  should 
be  greater,1  we  have  the  peculiar  statement  of  Hegesippus8  that 
as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Simeon  of  Jerusalem,  a  certain 
Thebuthis  ambitioned  the  patriarch's  succession,  and  because 
he  did  not  obtain  the  office  "corrupted  by  vain  discourses  the 
yet  virgin  church."  A  similar  tale  is  told  of  more  than  one 
arch-heretic  of  the  second  century.8  About  A.  D.  96  Saint 
Clement  of  Borne1  complains  that  the  apostolic  ordinance  anent 
the  election  of  bishops  is  violated  by  the  Corinthians,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  displaced  certain  persons  who  fulfilled  "unblame- 
ably  and  holily  the  bishop's  office."  These  persons,  it  seems, 
had  been  elected  "in  no  new  fashion,"  but  according  to  the 
provisions  of  "very  ancient  times,"  as  the  successors  of  the 
apostles,  "by  men  of  repute,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
church."  And  this  manner  of  election  had  been  provided  for 
by  the  apostles,  not  without  a  certain  sadness  of  heart,  for  "they 
knew  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  strife 
over  the  name  of  the  bishop's  office,"5  The  admirable  epistle 
of  St.  Clement  is  entirely  taken  up  with  this  problem  of  epis- 
copal elections,  which  he  approaches  from  every  side,  in  order 

■  Mark  x,  42-45.  •  Eus.  H.  E.  lv,  28.  '  Test.  adv.  Valent,  4;  de  Bapt,  17. 

4  Bp.  ad  Corinth,  cc.  42-44.        •  Ibid.  o.  44. 
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to  suppress,  if  possible,  the  spirit  of  contention  and  jealousy 
that  was  already  arising  in  the  infant  community.  That 
his  advice  and  instruction  were  not  useless  appears  very  plainly 
from  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  some  twenty  years 
later  (A.  D.  106-117),  in  which,  on  the  eve  of  martyrdom,  the 
aged  "bishop  of  Syria"  is  more  preoccupied  with  the  episcopal 
office  than  with  any  other  element  of  Christian  life.  Never  was 
the  office  of  the  bishop  conceived  in  a  higher  sense,  or  its  mystic 
relationship  to  Jesus  Christ  more  luminously  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  in  these  wayside  notes  or  dispatches  sent  around 
to  the  spiritual  militants  of  the  coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor.1  To 
St.  Ignatius  the  bishop  is  the  spirit,  the  voice,  the  shadow  of 
Christ.  He  is  Christ  Himself,  unifying,  governing,  illuminat- 
ing, not  without  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  not  as  their 
representative  or  the  depository  of  their  authority,  but  rather  of 
that  of  Christ,  with  whom  he  stands  in  an  immediate  personal,  if 
mystic,  relationship  of  principal  and  agent.  The  Syrian  Igna- 
tius completes  the  portrait  of  the  first  century  bishop,  as  drawn 
by  the  Eoman  Clement,  and  though  he  says  nothing  of  the 
mode  of  elections,  there  is  also  nothing  in  the  entire  correspon- 
dence that  conflicts  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  early  epis- 
copal elections. 

I. 

After  witnessing  the  ascension  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  of 
their  Divine  Master,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  returned  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete.  But  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
was  destined  to  witness  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
an  event  took  place  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  of  its 
influence  in  the  future  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  This 
was  the  election  of  a  successor  in  the  apostolate  to  the  traitor 
Judas. 

Peter,  we  are  told,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 
brethren,  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mystical 
number  of  twelve  witnesses  to  the  acts  of  Jesus,  from  the  day 
of  His  baptism  by  John  to  that  of  His  ascension,  was  no  longer 
complete.    Wherefore,  their  first  duty  was  to  select,  from  those 

>  Cf .  Bph.  5 ;  Migu.  8 ;  Trallians,  3 ;  Romans,  9 ;  Phllad. ,  4, 8 ;  Smyrneeaiu,  8,  and  passim. 
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present,  one  worthy  of  the  apostolate.  Two  names  were  then 
approved,  and,  after  a  prayer  for  guidance,  they  cast  lots, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Matthias. 1 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  which  followed  the  first 
day's  preaching  soon  made  the  institution  of  a  new  and  infe- 
rior order  of  ministers  necessary.  In  the  first  fervor  of  con- 
version the  Christians  wished  to  lead  a  community  life ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  signs  and  wonders  of  which  they  were 
daily  witnesses,  human  nature  soon  began  to  assert  itself. 
Complaints  were  made  to  the  apostles  by  the  converts  of  Hel- 
lenistic origin  that  their  widows  were  being  neglected  by  their 
Hebrew  brethren,  and  to  remedy  this  grievance  the  order  of 
deacons  was  instituted. 

How  the  first  representatives  of  the  order  were  chosen  we 
are  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Seven  men  of  good  repu- 
tation, "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,"  were  selected 
by  the  people  and  presented  to  the  apostles,  who  ratified 
the  choice  and  imposed  hands  on  the  candidates. 2 

In  those  days  of  exceptional  charismata  it  was  not  unusual 
for  persons  to  be  divinely  appointed  for  some  special  work.  Saul 
and  Barnabas  were  set  apart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  ;3  and  throughout  the  apostolic  age, 
and  probably  after  it,  many  persons  possessed  certain  powers, 
to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  brethren.  Such  ministers  were 
but  temporary,  and  disappeared  before  the  permanent  organi- 
zation of  the  Church. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  documents  referring 
to  the  subject,  few,  if  any,  bishops  were  appointed  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  apostles'  mission.  A  sufficient  reason  for 
thus  leaving  the  little  communities  without  a  spiritual  head  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  office  of  a  bishop  was  too  important  to 
be  lightly  intrusted  to  neophytes ;  time  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  had  fallen  on  fertile  soil 
or  on  stony  ground,  and  therefore  the  Church's  permanent 
organization  was  probably  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  discipline  became 
more  regular.  Timothy  and  Titus  were  placed  by  St.  Paul 
over  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete,  with  power  to  appoint 
other  bishops. 4    Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  was,  by 

>AoU  1, 16  §qq.        'Acts  VI,  1  aqq.        Hbld  XIU.2.        *I.  Tim.,  V. »;  Tit.l,&aqq. 
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that  apostle,  made  bishop  of  Smyrna. 1  St.  Peter  ordained 
Clement,  and  very  probably  Linus  and  Anacletus,  at  Rome  ;2 
St.  James,  one  of  the  twelve,  remained  in  Jerusalem  as  its  first 
bishop,  and  after  his  martyrdom,  Simeon,  a  relation  of  the 
Lord,  was,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  apostles  and  the 
kinsmen  of  Jesus,  appointed  his  successor. 3 

That  the  apostles  left  directions  for  the  appointment  of 
their  successors  we  learn  from  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  tells  the  latter  it  was  the  apos- 
tles' command  that  other  approved  men  should  take  their 
places.  How  this  was  to  be  done  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer  :  "We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  those  appointed 
by  them  (the  apostles),  or  afterwards  by  other  eminent  men, 
with  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church,"  etc.  Here  two  ele- 
ments are  distinguishable  :  (a)  the  eminent  men,  as  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  Polycarp,  who  had  been  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
and  (&)  the  whole  Church.  To  the  former  class  pertained  the 
apostles'  part,  confirmation  of  the  elect  and  ordination ;  to 
the  latter  the  right  of  selecting  a  candidate  worthy  of  the 
office. 

We  learn  from  St.  Cyprian  that  this  mode  of  appointing 
bishops  was  still  in  general  use  in  the  third  century.  "God 
commands  a  priest,"4  he  tells  us,  "to  be  appointed  in  presence 
of  all  the  assembly;  that  is,  He  instructs  and  shows  that  theordi- 
nation  of  priests  ought  not  to  be  solemnized  except  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  standing  by,  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  either  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  may  be  disclosed, 
or  the  merits  of  the  good  declared."5  This  procedure,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  observed  also  in  the  ordination  of  deacons,  and 
as  a  reason  for  it  he  assigns  the  necessity  of  excluding  un- 
worthy persons  from  the  ministry. 

When  a  bishop  is  to  be  elected,  all  the  neighboring  bishops 
of  the  same  province  are  to  assemble  in  that  city  for  which  a 
prelate  is  to  be  chosen.    Then,  "  the  bishop  should  be  chosen 

'Euseb..  H.  E.  Ill,  36.       »Tert.  de  Praescr,  o.  38.       "Euseb.,  H.  E.  Ill,  11. 

*  Bishops  were  frequently  called  priests  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 

•  Ep.  LXVn.,  No.  4,  Ed.  Hartel,  p.  738.  Vienna.  1871. 

"  Coram  omni  aynugoga  Jubet  deus  oonstltui  sacerdotem,  id  est  instruit  et  ostendlt 
ordlnationes  sacerdotales  nonnisi  sub  populi  adcistentis  oonsoientla  fieri  opportere,  ut  plebe 
praesente  rel  deteg-antur  malorum  orimlna  Tel  bonorum  merita  praedloentur." 
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in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  have  most  fully  known  the 
life  of  each  one,  and  have  looked  into  the  doings  of  each  one 
as  respects  his  habitual  conduct."1 

In  another  of  his  letters  St.  Cyprian  tells  ns  how  popes  were 
then  elected.  "Cornelius  was  made  bishop  by  the  judgment 
of  God  and  of  His  Christ,  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  the 
clergy,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people  who  were  then  present. 
The  chief  part  in  the  election  of  Roman  bishops  was  borne  by 
the  clergy,  and  later  by  the  clergy  and  honorati  ;  the  people, 
as  elsewhere,  gave  their  testimony,  and  the  consecration  was  per- 
formed by  the  suburbicarian  bishops.  Apparently  unanimity 
among  the  clergy  was  not  necessary  for  a  valid  election.  Cor- 
nelius on  this  occasion  had  a  majority,  a  small  minority  voting 
for  his  competitor,  Novatian. 

Besides  St.  Cyprian,  we  have,  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, an  early  reference  to  the  manner  of  appointing  bishops. 
When  a  see  became  vacant  the  remaining  bishops  of  the  eccle- 
siastical province  met  in  the  city  wherein  the  late  bishop  re- 
sided. The  clergy  and  people  were  then  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  church  and  presented  their  candidate  to  the  bishops 
for  examination.  Questions  were  then  put  to  the  assembly  by 
the  metropolitan  (irpoKpiro*:)  as  to  whether  they  desired  such  an 
one  for  bishop,  and  whether  he  was  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  episcopal  office  worthily.  The  answers  were 
given  by  acclamation,  and,  if  satisfactory,  the  bishop-elect  was 
immediately  consecrated. 2 

As  to  the  number  of  bishops  required  for  consecration,  uni- 
formity of  discipline  during  this  period  did  not  exist.  The 
first  apostolic  canon  says  that  a  bishop  should  be  ordained  by 
two  or  three  bishops,8  while  in  the  twentieth  canon  of  the 
synod  of  Aries  it  was  decreed  that  the  consecrating  prelate 
should  be  assisted  by  seven  other  bishops.  In  case  that  were 
not  possible,  at  least  three  should  perform  the  consecration.  * 

Besides  the  foregoing  references  to  our  subject  in  Christian 
sources,  we  have  a  curious  and  valuable  testimony,  from  a 
pagan  writer,  as  to  the  manner  and  result  of  elections  among 

»Ibld. 

•  Constit.  Apoet.  Vm,  4  ap-  Pttra  "Jus  eooles.  Grseoor."  I.  p.  48. 
•Pltra,ibid.,p.  18. 

*  Mansl  Colleotio  Ampligaima  Conoillorum,  t,  p.  471,  sqq. 
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the  early  Christians.  Lampridius  in  his  life  of  Alexander 
Severas  (222-35)  tells  ns  that,  before  appointing  governors  of 
provinces,  that  emperor  was  wont  to  pnblish  the  names  of  the 
proposed  officials,  at  the  same  time  exhorting  the  people  if 
they  knew  of  any  crimes  committed  by  the  imperial  nominee 
to  come  forward  and  prove  them.  This  was  done  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  practice  in  the  election  of 
bishops. 1 

n. 

Thus  we  see  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  first  council  of  Nice 
(325)  an  almost  uniform  system  of  episcopal  elections  existed 
everywhere  in  the  Church.  Nor  did  any  enactment  of  this  coun- 
cil materially  affect  the  ancient  mode  of  procedure.  In  its  fourth 
canon  it  was  laid  down  that:  "The  bishop  be  appointed  by 
all  the  bishops  of  the  eparchy  (province) ;  and  if  that  is  not 
possible,  on  account  of  pressing  necessity,  or  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  journeys,  three  at  least  shall  meet  and  proceed 
to  the  imposition  of  hands,  with,  however,  the  permission  in 
writing  of  those  absent.  The  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
done  belongs  of  right,  in  each  eparchy,  to  the  metropolitan."2 

In  this  canon  we  see  that,  as  heretofore,  the  chief  part  in 
the  election  of  a  colleague  falls  to  the  provincial  bishops  and 
the  metropolitan.  No  mention,  it  is  true,  is  made  of  the  lower 
clergy  or  people,  but  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Nicene 
Fathers  to  deprive  either  class  of  its  ancient  privileges  we  learn 
from  their  synodical  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria. 8  The 
principal  effect  of  the  law  was  that  it  clearly  defined  rights 
which  were  previously  more  or  less  vague.  It  was  also  ex- 
pected to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  elections  for  the 
whole  Church.  That  it  failed  to  produce  this  effect  was  due 
to  subsequent  circumstances,  rather  than  to  any  intrinsic  want 
of  clearness.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Church,  soon  after 
the  conversion  of  the  empire,  interpreted  it  as  reserving  the 
election  of  bishops  exclusively  to  the  episcopal  body.    In  the 

>"  Cum  Id  Chrlstlanl  et  Judel  f  aoerent.  In  praedioandls  saoerdottbue.  "Lampridius  In  Tlta 
Alex.  Sever.  The  word  soeerdoe  usually  means  bishop  In  the  writers  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries. 

■Mansin,  p.  era. 

'In  this  letter  the  Alexandrians  are  Instructed  to  admit  Meletlan  bishops  to  vacant  sees, 
provided  that  the  people  elect  them.  Socrates,  H.  E.  I.  9. 
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west,  on  the  contrary,  the  popular  rights  were,  during  several 
centuries,  not  only  recognized,  but  increased  by  the  decrees  of 
popes. 

Thus,  although  in  this  first  period  of  the  Church's  history, 
references  to  the  manner  of  choosing  men  to  fill  the  highest 
rank  in  her  hierarchy  are  neither  numerous  nor  always  well- 
defined,  yet,  from  the  whole,  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  acquired.  And  first,  as  to  the  popular  element. 
The  great  respect  of  the  early  Christians  for  all  apostolic  ordi- 
nances is  noticeable  in  the  part  allowed  the  people  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  bishops.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  election  in 
which  all  the  young  community  took  an  active  part  was  the 
election  of  the  seven  deacons.  On  this  occasion  they  exer- 
cised the  right  of  presentation.  St.  Paul,  also,  warns  Timothy 
against  appointing  any  one  bishop  who  had  not  a  "  good  testi- 
mony of  them  that  are  without ;"  that  is,  not  only  should  a 
candidate  enjoy  a  good  reputation  among  his  Christian  brethren 
but  also  possess  the  esteem  of  his  pagan  fellow-citizens.1 

These  two  cases  served  as  precedents  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles ;  and  in  them  is  contained  the  foundation  of  those 
privileges  long  afterwards  enjoyed  by  the  laity.  The  people, 
as  St.  Cyprian  says,  were  best  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
their  clergy ;  therefore,  in  order  that ' 4  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
and  the  merits  of  the  good  "  might  be  made  known,  their  testi- 
mony was  required.  The  final  decision,  however,  rested  with 
the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans,  though  in  practice,  when- 
ever the  lower  clergy  and  people  unanimously  desired  a  cer- 
tain candidate  for  bishop,  their  wishes  were  generally  final. 
But  later  on  we  shall  see  bishops  appointed  not  only  without 
consulting,  but  against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  consequence  of  heresy  or  schism.  The  trial  and 
deposition  of  bishops  also  rested  with  their  provincial  col- 
leagues as  we  see  by  the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  second  synod  of  Antioch  (between  264  and 
269)  composed  solely  of  bishops.* 

As  the  Church  gradually  organized,  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  such  as  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Corinth,  became  cen- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  life  in  their  respective  provinces,  while  the 

>I.  Tim.  III.,  7. 

'  Eus.  H.  B.  VII.,  20. 
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Church  of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  the 
acknowledged  Center  and  Head  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
great  prestige  of  these  sees,  because  founded  by  apostles,  or 
those  closely  connected  with  the  apostles,  attracted  the  bishops 
of  less  dignified  or  less  important  dioceses  to  their  colleague 
of  the  metropolis,  who  also  presided  at  their  synods.  Natu- 
rally, too,  he  was  useful  in  civil  or  mixed  matters,  that  might 
require  dealings  with  the  government.  In  this  way  the  bishops 
of  such  cities  soon  came  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  afterward 
termed  metropolitical. 1 

The  term  "metropolitan"  was  not  in  use  before  the  first 
council  of  Nice  (325),  but  the  jurisdiction  which  it  implies  was 
exercised  long  previously. 

The  part  taken  by  the  lower  clergy  in  elections  is  by  no 
means  clearly  defined.  Whenever  mentioned  they  appear  to 
have  had  only  the  same  share  as  the  people — testimony  as  to 
the  fitness  of  a  candidate.  In  the  election  of  Pope  Cornelius, 
however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  sup- 
ported him.  At  all  events,  from  this  time  forward,  especially 
in  the  west,  the  influence  of  the  diocesan  clergy  on  the  choice 
of  their  bishop  was  very  great.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
Church's  existence  little  difficulty,  as  a  rule,  was  experienced 
in  choosing  a  spiritual  pastor.  His  post  was  one  of  danger  and 
of  little  or  no  emolument,  two  circumstances  which  effectually 
excluded  the  unscrupulous  and  avaricious.  The  ever-immi- 
nent danger  of  persecution,  too,  had  usually  the  result  of  pre- 
serving the  closest  union  among  the  Christians.  Of  this  union 
the  bishop  was  the  official  guardian,  and  therefore  in  choosing 
him  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  man  willing  to  maintain  it  even 
at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

Yet  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
strange  if  in  three  hundred  years  there  were  no  unworthy  pas- 
tor. Under  certain  emperors,  too,  the  Christians  enjoyed  long 
intervals  of  peace,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  fervor,  and  bishops  were  found  to  lead  even  here. 
Paul  of  Samosata  is  a  famous  example. 

Before  the  era  of  provincial  and  oecumenical  councils  each 
national  branch  of  the  Church  was  accustomed  to  follow  tra- 


'Evi'D  lit  the  ap.istolio  a*e  there  alreaily  existed,  in  germ  at  least,  metropolitans.  St. 
Paul  tells  Timothy  not "  to  impose  hands  liirutly  oil  any  man."  Evidently  Timothy  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishops  of  Bphesus.  I  Tim.,  v.  22. 
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ditional  regulations  handed  down  from  apostolic  times.  The 
different  rules  for  celebrating  Easter  sufficiently  illustrate 
this  practice.  But  with  the  entrance  of  ambition  into  the 
episcopal  ranks  came  also  the  desire  of  innovation.  Such  an 
attempt  is  supposed  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  enactment 
of  the  fourth  Nicene  canon. 1  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lyeopolis, 
in  North  Africa  (305),  consecrated  several  bishops  without 
either  the  approbation  of  his  metropolitan,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, or  of  the  provincial  bishops.  He  himself  was  also  the 
sole  consecrator.  A  schism  was  the  consequence.  The  Fathers 
of  the  first  council  of  Nice  merely  confirmed  the  ancient  prac- 
tice by  clearly  defining  the  respective  rights  of  the  metropoli- 
tan and  his  suffragans  relative  to  the  filling  of  a  vacant  see. 

The  sixth  Nicene  canon  also  contains  an  important  regula- 
tion. "The  ancient  custom,"  it  says,  "which  exists  in  Egypt, 
Libya  and  Pentapolis,  namely,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  these  provinces,  must  remain 
in  force."  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  confirmed  as  chief 
metropolitan  or  patriarch,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome's  patri- 
archal rights  over  Western  Christendom  recognized.  In  this 
canon,  as  in  the  fourth,  nothing  new  is  introduced.  The  an- 
cient privileges,  as  is  expressly  said,  are  but  confirmed. 2  The 
bishop  of  Alexandria  consecrated  not  only  his  subject  metro- 
politans, but  their  suffragans  also.  In  the  latter  case  the  con- 
sent of  the  respective  metropolitans  was  required. 8  The  bishop 
of  Antioch  consecrated  only  the  metropolitans  of  his  patri- 
archate,4 while  the  bishop  of  Rome  usually  conferred  episcopal 
orders  on  all  the  bishops  of  Italy. 8 

III. 

In  the  Orient — IV- VIII  Century. 

While  the  Church  acquired  great  and  numerous  privileges 
by  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  tbat  emperor  and  his  successors  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  often  most  injurious  to  the  Church's  discipline. 
In  the  East,  especially,  this  is  noticeable.    Two  other  causes 

■Cf  Hefele.  Conciliengeeohlchte.  1. 885, 

'Manst  II.  670.  'Synetlua,  ep.  JLXXVI.  *Innoo.  I.  op.  XVIII. 

•Cfr.  Lib.  Pontifloalls,  passim,  ed.  Duoheane;  Paris,  1888. 
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contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  in  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  great  wealth  and  civil  jurisdiction 
attached  to  the  episcopate,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  series  of 
heresies  in  which  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  are  much 
more  in  evidence  than  Christian  charity. 

Among  the  evils  accompanying  these  heresies,  beginning 
with  the  Arian,  the  violent  deposition  of  orthodox  bishops, 
and  the  introduction  into  their  sees  of  heretics,  were  the  most 
dangerous  in  their  consequences.  Popular  passions  are  always 
easily  aroused,  but  never,  perhaps,  do  they  assume  so  violent 
a  form  as  in  religious  disputes.  In  the  Arian  heresy  the  best 
elements  among  the  people  supported  the  orthodox  bishops,1 
but  disorder  and  tumult  were  frequent  concomitants  of  the  in- 
trusion of  heretical  bishops. 

The  council  of  Sardica  sternly  endeavored  to  stop  this 
abuse.  In  its  second  canon  it  decreed  that :  If  anyone  put 
forward  as  a  claim  to  an  episcopal  see  the  pretension  that  he 
has  received  letters  from  the  people,  some  of  whom,  "  not  hav- 
ing sincere  faith,"  he  could  easily  bribe  to  cry  out  in  the 
church  that  they  desired  him  for  bishop,  such  an  one  may  not 
be  received,  even  in  lay  communion,  at  the  moment  of  death.2 

The  Eusebian  synod  of  Antioch  (in  Encseniis)  also  forbade 
the  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another,  no  matter 
whether  he  intruded  himself,  or  allowed  the  people  or  even 
the  bishops,  to  force  his  acceptance.8 

Although  the  councils  of  Laodicea  (between  347  and  381), 
and  Carthage  (387  or  390),  as  well  as  those  of  Sardica  (343  or 
344),  and  Antioch  (341),  made  several  laws  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops,  popular  rights  are,  by  them,  wholly  ignored. 
The  only  allusions  to  the  influence  of  the  laity  are  in  the  canons 
already  referred  to  of  Laodicea  and  Antioch,  and  then  they  are 
roughly  set  aside.  These  enactments  indicate  the  policy  of 
the  Eastern  Fathers  after  the  first  council  of  Nice.  Distrust- 
ful alike  of  princes  and  people,  they  interpreted  the  fourth 
canon  of  Nice  as  reserving  the  election  of  bishops  to  the  synod 
of  provincial  bishops.*    Such  a  conclusion,  however,  is  arbi- 

>Gre».  Naz.  Orat.  XXI.;  800.  II.,  15, 16 ;  Boss.  HI.,  8,  9;  Acta  88.  Mall  VI.,  48. 
■Manal  III.,  23. 
•Hand  n.,  1818. 

'Hanoi  XIII.,  419 ;  XVI.,  174  Seq. 
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trary,  and  not  borne  out  by  the  document  on  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  rest.  The  canon  in  question,  indeed,  does  not  men- 
tion the  popular  right  of  presentation,  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  council  revoked  all  rights  which  it  did  not  ex- 
pressly confirm.  Bat  in  the  case  before  us  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Fathers.  For 
in  their  synodical  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  referring 
to  such  Meletian  bishops  as  have  returned  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  we  read  :  "When  it  may  happen  that  any  of  those  hold- 
ing preferments  in  the  Church  die,  then  let  those  who  have 
been  thus  recently  admitted,  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
deceased,  provided  that  they  should  appear  worthy,  and  that 
the  people  sliould  elect  them."1  St.  Athanasius  also,  who  was 
not  a  bishop  till  after  the  council,  was  elected  in  sight  and 
with  the  acclamation  of  the  people.2 

Nor  does  the  thirteenth  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  excludes 
the  lurbce  or  disorderly  popular  element,  lessen  the  force  of 
the  testimony  cited.  It  is  not  likely  that  at  any  time,  turbu- 
lent, or  any  but  practical  Christians,  were  permitted  to  give 
evidence  for  or  against  the  candidate  for  a  bishopric. 

However,  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  imperial 
capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  popular  testimony  was 
of  little  account.  The  great  nobles,  senators,  governors,  etc., 
took  rank  immediately  after  the  clergy,  and  whether  the  people 
assented  or  not  was  immaterial.  To  carry  out  the  policy  of 
popular  exclusion  the  eastern  bishops  began  by  discontinuing 
the  custom  of  holding  elections  in  the  cathedral  city  of  the 
vacant  see.  Reasons  for  such  an  innovation  were  easily 
found  :  long  distances,  expense,  want  of  accommodation,  and, 
above  all,  factional  interference.  When  and  where  this  prac- 
tice originated  is  not  clear.  It  is  probable  that  occasion  was 
first  given  it  by  the  Donatist  schism ;  for,  in  the  Collatio  at 
Carthage  (411)  the  Ponatist  bishops  complained  that  the 
Catholics  appointed  bishops  for  places  where  there  were  no 
Catholic  people.  Such  prelates  could  not  have  been  elected 
or  consecrated  in  cities  where  all  were  Donatists. 3 


'doc.  H.  B.  I ,  (I. 

•Apolog.  Contra  Arianog,  pp.  103. 

•Mansf,  IV.  7,  cf.  Bingham,  "Antiqultle*  "  I,  p.  148  seq.;  Oxford,  1855. 
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The  eighteenth  canon  of  Antioch  (in  Encseniis)  also  seems 
to  refer  to  this  new  usage.  If  a  bishop,  it  says,  cannot  take 
possession  of  the  church  for  which  he  has  been  consecrated 
because  his  people  will  not  receive  him,  he  shall  retain  his 
office  and  dignity.1  Evidently  the  bishop,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  been  elected  within  the  limits  of  his 
diocese. 

But  the  resolution  of  the  bishops  to  exclude  all  others  from 
participation  in  the  election  of  their  colleagues  was  not  easy 
of  accomplishment.  It  met  at  the  outset  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  Csesaro- papistical  pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
— pretensions  which  were  recognized  and  encouraged  by  succes- 
sive heretical  bodies. 

The  first  imperial  aspirant  to  the  dignity  of  Supreme  Ruler 
in  church  as  well  as  state  was  Constantius.  A  Semi-Arian 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  (338  or  339)  deposed,  at  his  in- 
stigation, the  bishop  of  that  city.  His  place  was  filled  by  the 
ambitious  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  after  whose  death  the  ortho- 
dox bishop  was  recalled  by  the  people  and  again  exiled  by  the 
emperor.  The  right  of  confirmation  was  also  assumed  by  Con- 
stantius. He  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of  Macedonius, 
the  choice  of  the  Arians  for  bishop  of  his  capital,  because  he 
had  presumed  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office  without  con- 
sulting his  imperial  master  2  St.  Athanasius  also  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  see  by  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  Gregory  of 
Cappadocia  substituted  by  order  of  the  emperor.3 

Valens,  like  Constantius,  an  abettor  of  the  Arians,  followed 
his  example.  The  bishopsof  Antioch,  Samosata,  and  Laodicea 
were  deposed  by  him  ;*  and  a  like  fate  threatened  the  great 
Basil  of  Csesarea.  His  intrepidity,  however,  compelled  the 
respect  of  even  Valens.8 

On  the  accession  of  Gratian  the  banished  bishops  recovered 
their  sees.  Theodosius  the  Great  also  favored  the  orthodox 
party,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  always  respected  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  Nectarius,  a  catechumen,  through  his 
influence,  but  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  was 

'Mxnsl  II.  i31f>. 

■Soc.  H.  E.  II..  18.;  Soz.  III.,  7. 

* Athanas.  ep.  encyc).  ad  epieo.,  o.  2. 

"Theod.  IV.,  U  '•Tlieod.  IV.,  111. 
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appointed  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  election  of  a  lay- 
man, much  less  a  catechumen,  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
canons.1  The  successor  of  Nectarius,  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
was  called  from  Antioch  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  at  whose 
command  he  was  consecrated.2 

It  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  generally  conceded  in  the 
East  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  should  be  chosen  by  the 
emperor.  Such  a  claim  was  admitted  by  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria ;3  and  even  Pope  Celestine  I.  praised  the  zeal  of  Theodo- 
sius  II.  because  of  his  care  in  this  respect  for  the  Church's 
welfare.* 

Between  the  second  (381)  and  the  fourth  (451)  oecumenical 
councils,  several  particular  synods  were  held,  but  no  new  laws 
relative  to  elections  were  enacted.  Their  chief  endeavor  in  this 
matter  was  to  enforce  the  fourth  Nicene  canon,  and  to  decide 
between  claimants  to  various  sees.  Such  was  the  aim  of  the 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  (394),  and  of  the  third  and  fourth 
of  Carthage.5  To  the  same  end  Pope  Siricius  sent  a  synodical 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Africa,  conveying  the  decision  of  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  386.  No  bishop,  it  says,  should  be 
consecrated  without  the  approval  of  the  apostolic,  that  is,  the 
primatial,  see ;  and  consecrations  performed  by  one  bishop  are 
illicit.8 

The  outbreak  of  the  Eutychian,  or  Monophysite,  heresy  was 
a  pregnant  source  of  new  disorder,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
dogma,  but  in  that  of  discipline.  Its  condemnation  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  was  the  signal  for  a  bitter  war  between 
the  orthodox  and  heretical  parties.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
council  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  An- 
cyra,  Berytus,  and  Seleucia  were  deposed  by  the  imperial  com- 
missioners. The  ejected  prelates  were  not,  however,  disposed 
to  submission.  The  successor  of  Dioscorus,  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  was  murdered  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  a  certain 
Timothy  Ailuros — the  Cat — had  himself  consecrated  bishop. 
The  next  act  of  Timothy  was  to  call  a  synod,  which  anathe- 
matized the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 

■Theod.  V.,8;  8oor.V..8;  Soo.  vn.7seq.       'Theod.  V.,  87. 

•Soo.  VII,  84  sqq. ;  Cyrlll,  ep.  XVHI.,  HX.       'Coeleet.  ep.  XVT-XIX. 

•Mangi  m.,  851  seq. ;  926  gqq. ;  946  sqq. ;  Cfr.  Hergrenroether,  Photius  I.,  87. 

•ManslIII.,670. 
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nople  and  the  pope,  Leo  the  Great.  He  also  deposed  the  or- 
thodox bishops  and  priests  of  his  patriarchate,  supplying  their 
places  with  his  own  adherents.  Both  parties  now  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  Leo  I,  who,  after  consulting  a  synod  of  sixteen 
hundred  bishops,  deposed  Timothy  Ailuros,  and  appointed  his 
successor,  Timothy  Salophaciolus. 

Antioch  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Monophysites.  Peter 
Fullo,  a  favorite  of  Zeno,  the  emperor's  son-in-law,  formed  in 
that  city  a  party  composed  of  Monophysites  and  Apollinarians  ; 
and  thus  supported  created  so  strong  an  opposition  that  the 
orthodox  patriarch,  Macarius,  was  compelled  to  resign.  Fullo 
succeeded  him,  and  followed  the  example  of  Ailuros  in  appoint- 
ing only  Monophysites  as  bishops.  He  was  deposed  (470)  by 
the  emperor,  Leo  I.  The  subsequent  fortunes  of  Peter  Fullo 
were  in  keeping  with  those  of  his  stormy  beginning.  He  was 
restored,  with  Timothy  Ailuros,  by  the  usurper  Basiliscus,  and 
on  the  latter' s  expulsion  by  Zeno,  again  exiled ;  but,  after- 
wards, proving  a  useful  tool  to  the  restored  emperor,  recovered 
his  see. 

The  struggle  between  the  orthodox  and  Monophysite  par- 
ties continued,  with  varying  fortunes,  till  the  reign  of  Justin 
I  (527).  Possession  of  the  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  was  especially  desirable  to  the  two  contesting  bodies, 
and  they  passed  from  one  to  the  other  according  as  the  emperor, 
for  the  time,  favored  the  orthodox  or  the  heretical  party. 
Timothy  Ailuros,  because  of  his  great  age,  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  his  see.1  His  successor,  Peter  Mongus,  was  elected 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Alexandrian  province.  Zeno,  however, 
annulled  their  act,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  Fullo,  Mongus 
was  afterwards  restored  by  the  same  emperor  as  a  recompense 
for  the  support  of  the  famous  Henoticon.2 

A  synod  of  Antioch  (478)  elected  John  of  Apamae  to  that 
see.  John  was  deposed,  three  months  later,  by  another  synod, 
which  elected  the  orthodox  patriarch,  Stephen  I.  Stephen  III. 
was,  according  to  Theophanes,  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and 
consecrated  at  Constantinople  by  Acacius.8  Calerdion,  Ste- 
phen's successor,  was  also  consecrated  by  Acacius.4  Mean- 

"Eva*,  m.  lL       'Evag.  III.  12. 

'Cfr.  Hergenroether,  Klrchengeschlchte  I.  «8,  Freiburg,  1884. 
•Id. Ibid. 
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while  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Antioch  elected  John 
Codonatus,  but  Calerdion  obtained  possession  of  the  see,  and 
was  afterwards  recognized  by  the  synod  of  482  and  by  Pope 
Simplicius. 1 

A  synod,  composed  of  court  bishops,  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  496,  and  deposed,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  the  patri- 
arch Euphemius.  Macedonius,  whom  they  selected  to  succeed 
him,  was  himself  got  rid  of  by  the  same  means. 2  Flavian, 
the  new  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  also  deposed,  and  replaced 
by  the  heretical  monk  Severus;3  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
was  expelled  from  his  see,  while  the  chair  of  St.  Athanasius 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monophysite,  John  Niceofa.4  The 
rebellion  of  the  imperial  general  Vitalian  created  a  diversion 
in  favor  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius  (518),  contributed  still  more  to  their  final  victory. 
Another  synod  held  in  Constantinople  (519)  restored  the  ban- 
ished bishops  to  their  sees ;  and  the  patriarch  John  dying  the 
same  year,  his  successor  was  elected  by  ten  metropolitans  and 
several  bishops,  "by  the  will  of  the  emperor  and  empress  and 
the  nobles  of  the  empire."5 

Under  Justinian  the  laws  regulating  episcopal  elections 
underwent  certain  modifications.  It  was  now  decreed  that 
henceforth  the  clergy  and  honorati  of  a  diocese  should  present 
three  names  to  the  metropolitan,  with  whom  rested  the  final 
choice. 6  How  far  this  law  was  carried  out  in  sees  of  lesser 
importance  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Previously 
the  influence  of  the  patriarch  seems,  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  to  have  been  paramount,7  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  affected  in  any  important  degree  by  the  new 
enactment.  Justinian  himself  followed  the  now  well-estab- 
lished precedent  of  his  predecessors,  and  appointed  bishops 
when  so  inclined;  while  his  empress,  Theodora,  an  ardent 
monophysite,  frequently  procured  the  appointment  of  her  co- 
religionists.8  Justin  II.  sold  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  the 
highest  bidder, 9  and  under  succeeding  emperors  imperial  were 
much  more  common  than  canonical  elections. 

■Theoph.  Cbronoff,  »d  aim.  8973  (Mtgoe,  PO.  CVIII.  315) ;  Mansi  VIT.  1083.  1054  sqq.  1140. 
'Evag.  III.  82.  *Bvag.  1.  o.  «Evag.  III.  23. 

•Manai  VIII.  491  sqq.  'Nov.  CXXXVU.  o.  2,  'V.  supra,  p.  39. 

•Llberat,  nrevlar.  c.  23  (MignePJL  LXVIII.)  cfr.  Hefele,  ConolUengeiobichie  III.  p.  "8». 
•Evag.  V.  1. 
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The  period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  oecumenical 
council  (680-787)  was,  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  one  of  disor- 
der approaching  anarchy.  The  emperors,  instead  of  defending 
the  frontiers  of  the  narrowing  empire,  employed  themselves  in 
the,  to  them,  more  congenial  and  less  difficult  occupation  of 
theological  controversy.  It  was  much  more  easy  to  depose 
bishops  than  to  repel  the  Saracens,  but,  unfortunately,  the  con- 
quests of  the  latter  not  only  moved  back  the  boundary-line  of 
the  realm,  but  subjected  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  the  great- 
est hardships.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans  in  636,  Jerusalem  the  following  year,  and 
Alexandria  in  641 ;  but  imperial  dictatorship  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  seemed  only  to  increase  as  the  sphere  for  its  exercise 
narrowed.  The  see  of  Constantinople  was  invariably  occupied 
by  some  creature  of  the  emperor — generally  during  good  beha- 
vior. 

This  was  especially  the  case  while  the  Iconoclast  fury  raged. 
Opposition  to  the  use  of  images  began  under  Leo  the  Isaurian 
(716-741),  who  was  its  originator.  Germanus,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  for  resistance  to  the  imperial 
will,  and  replaced  by  the  more  compliant  Anastasius.  His 
jurisdiction  was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
provinces  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  Illyria,  and  Isauria,  which  his 
imperial  master  withdrew  from  dependence  on  the  pope,  Greg- 
ory II.,  who  refused  to  receive  the  letters  announcing  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  patriarch.1  Leo's  son  and  successor,  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus,  was  a  still  more  violent  persecutor  of 
those  who  venerated  sacred  images.  To  him  also  belongs  the 
doubtful  honor  of  being  the  first  emperor  to  assume  the  right 
of  investiture.* 

The  further  history  of  elections  in  the  decaying  empire  of 
the  east  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  preceding.  Laws  were  not 
wanting  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  Church,  but  their  exe- 
cution depended  on  the  will  of  an  autocrat,  and  according  as 
his  bias  leaned  toward  one  or  other  party  were  bishops,  ortho- 
dox or  heretical,  installed.  In  tracing  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ing bishops  in  the  Eastern  Church,  we  are,  as  a  rule,  limited  to 

'Jaffu-BwaW  Regesta  KH.  PP.  2183, Cfr.  Hergear.  I.  674. 
'Mausi  XIII.  205  sq ;  Cfr.  Phillips,  Kirchenrecht,  VIII.  89. 
40U 
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the  three  great  patriarchal  sees  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople.  Rarely  is  any  reference  made  by  historians 
to  dioceses  of  lesser  importance.  However,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  canons  were  much  better  observed  in  the  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns,  where  the  people  were  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  religious  disputes.  It  is  always  a  grave  historical 
error  to  assume  that,  because  the  heads  of  States  are  tyrannical 
and  immoral  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  lawless  and  cor- 
rupt. Traditions  and  pious  customs  handed  down  for  ages 
cannot  in  a  day  be  obliterated  from  the  popular  mind,  so  that, 
often  while  the  more  fickle  inhabitants  of  cities  follow  the 
fancy  of  the  hour,  the  villager  remains  undisturbed,  and  pre- 
fers to  retain  what  was  transmitted  from  his  ancestors.  It  is, 
then,  hardly  too  much  to  conclude  that  in  many  cases,  and 
making  allowance  for  exceptions,  even  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
the  bishop  continued  to  be  the  true  spiritual  guide  of  his  flock, 
and  that  he  was  chosen  by  it  in  the  manner  sanctioned  by 
immemorial  cnstom,  and  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

Maurice  F.  Hassett. 
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Introduction. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  division  and  definition 
of  the  parts  of  speech  are  well  recognized — cf .  Paul,  Principien 
der  Sprachgeschichte,  p.  299;  Delbrfick,  Vergleichende  Syntax, 
Einleitung,  p.  75,  ff. — and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a 
new  definition  of  the  participle.  We  must  agree,  I  think, 
with  Paul  (p.  308),  Brugmann  (Grundriss  II.  p.  428,  Griech- 
ische  Grammatik  p.  196),  and  Delbrflck  (Vgl.  Syntax,  2, 
477),  in  deriving  the  participle  from  the  adjective,  the  char- 
acteristic difference  being  that  the  idea  of  time,  which  is 
only  implied  in  the  adjective,  is  explicitly  expressed  in  the 
tense  of  the  participle,  so  that  it  comes  to  designate  a  pro- 
cess that  is  temporally  limited  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  speaker,  and  in  this  way  approximates  the  nature  of 
the  verb.  This  duality  of  its  nature  is  reflected  in  its  for- 
mal peculiarity  of  possessing  the  irapeirofteva  of  both  substan- 
tive and  verb,  and  is  recognized  in  its  name — i^roxn-  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  participle  is  an  adjective  with  a  richer  con- 
tent of  meaning,  since  it  brings  from  its  association  with  the 
verb  the  distinction  of  voice  and  tense  and  the  power  of  verbal 
regimen.  The  adjective  represents  a  quality  at  rest,  the  par- 
ticiple represents  a  quality  in  motion,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  mobility — cf. 
Schroeder's  definition  (p.  86)  of  the  participle,  "als  ein  Adj. 
das  mit  dem  Verb  die  Zeitbedeutung  ('Beweglichkeit  in  der 
Zeit')  und  die  Rection  gemein  hat." 

Its  special  value  is,  as  Paul  points  out,  that  it  allows  us  to 
employ  the  expression  of  an  event  in  the  form  of  an  attribute. 
In  this  way  it  becomes  an  easy  method  of  subordinating  one 
action  to  another,  of  expressing  the  details,  the  accompanying 
circumstances  of  an  action  without  bestowing  upon  them  a 
prominence  that  would  distort  the  perspective,  the  finite  verb 
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giving  the  outline  of  the  action  while  the  participle  supplies 
the  coloring.    (Cf.  Gildersleeve  Pindar  cix. ;  A.  J.  P.  ix  137,  ff.) 

This  is  the  original  use  of  the  participle — the  participle  of 
attendant  circumstances.  Of  it  Jolly  says  (Sprach.  Abh.  der 
gram,  gesell.,  Leipzig,  1874;  cf.  A.  J.  P.  ix  139  n) :  "Nur 
im  Arischen,  Litauischen  und  weitaus  am  besten  im  Griechi- 
scheu  hat  sich  das  Particip  seine  alte  Mittelstellung  zwischen 
Noraen  and  Verbnm  noch  gewahrt :  nur  im  Griechischen  war 
es  daher  im  Stande,  sich  alien  Functionen  des  Verb,  finit.  ge- 
schmeidig  anznpassen  and  in  unverandertem  Fortbestehen  ne- 
ben  der  in  alien  verwandten  Sprachen  so  uberwuchernden  Hypo- 
taxis  sich  als  redender  Zenge  der  nenerdings  mit  so  grossem 
Unrecht  angefochtenen  Vorzuglichkeit  des  gr.  Sprachbaus  zu 
behaupten." 

The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  contrast  the  Epic  and 
the  Attic  use  of  the  participle  in  order  to  see  whether  the  use 
of  the  participle,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  hypotactic  clause,  is 
not  a  purely  Greek  development  within  historical  times.  In 
doing  this,  the  difference  in  the  departments  of  literature  mast 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Attic  is  not  a  de- 
velopment from  the  Epic  dialect.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Epic 
use  of  the  participle  is  found  to  represent  a  state  intermediate 
between  the  original  use  of  the  participle  and  that  found  in 
Attic  authors,  we  may,  I  think,  with  safety,  infer  that  the 
Attic  dialect  must  at  some  time  have  passed  through  a  some- 
what similar  stage  of  development  and  that  the  difference  in 
usage  is  essentially  chronological. 

Such  a  development  of  the  Greek  participle  is  in  opposition 
to  the  views  expressed  by  Classen,  Beobachtungen,  p.  44 : 
"Wir  finden  den  ganzen  Reichthum  an  Formen,  welchen  die 
griechische  Sprache  im  Participium  entwickelt  hat,  in  der 
homerischen  Poesie  entfaltet,  und  wir  sehen  ihn  mit  einer 
Feinheit  und  Freiheit  jedem  Bedurfniss  des  Gedankens  ange- 
passt,  die  in  keiner  Beziehung  dem  gebildetsten  Ausdruck  der 
attischen  Prosa  nachsteht."  For  a  criticism  of  Classen's 
views,  cf.  Spieker  A.  J.  P.  vi  310,  ff.  The  chief  cause  of 
Classen's  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  participle 
(A.  J.  P.  ix  138  n2) — the  nature  of  the  participle  is  his  tend- 
ency toward  "resolutions"  of  the  participle,  a  tendency  due, 
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no  doubt,  to  the  poverty  of  the  German  language  in  participial 
constructions  that  Classen  himself  laments,  and  from  which 
Vogrinz  seems  to  have  best  succeeded  in  freeing  himself,  cf. 
p.  278,  Die  "Auflosungen  "  der  Partizipien  sind  rein  logische 
operationen,"  p.  248.  "Durch  solche  Steigernng  und  daraus 
hervorspringenden  Gegensatz  wird  fur  unser  Sprachgefuhl 
(italics  are  mine)  konzessiver  Sinn  beim  et-Satz  und  beim  Par- 
tizip  erzeugt." 

For  the  Epic  period  the  work  has  been  based  upon  complete 
collections  of  the  examples  in  Hesiod  and  the  Iliad  ;  these 
have  been  supplemented  by  examples  from  the  Odyssey  ob- 
tained by  means  of  Gehring's  Index  Homericus,  except  for  the 
adversative  participle  and  the  negative  with  the  participle,  for 
which  independent  collections  of  examples  have  been  made. 
For  the  Attic  period  I  have  depended  mainly  on  the  statements 
made  in  Kuhner's  and  Kruger's  Grammars  and  Goodwin's, 
Moods  and  Tenses,  besides  which  I  have  made  use  of  the  details 
given  for  Xenophon's  Anabasis  by  Joost,  and  for  Euripides  by 
Dr.  Gonsalez  Lodge  in  an  unpublished  Hopkins  dissertation, 
"  The  Participle  in  Euripides." 

The  examples  have  been  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the 
Circumstantial  Participle,  the  Supplementary  Participle,  and 
the  Adjectival  Uses  of  the  Participle. 

The  Circumstantial  Participle. 

As  the  participle  enables  us  to  express  an  action  in  the 
forni  of  an  attribute,  it  becomes  a  valuable  instrument  for 
subordinating  to  the  main  action  of  the  sentence  the  varions 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  attended.  These  circumstances 
may  stand  to  the  main  action  in  different  logical  relations ; 
but  none  of  these  ever  receives  formal  expression  in  the  parti- 
ciple except  the  relation  of  time.  Originally,  even  this  was  no 
exception,  for  the  tense  of  the  participle  designated  at  first 
merely  the  "kind  of  time"  of  the  subordinate  action  and  not 
its  temporal  relation  to  the  main  action,  since  the  notion  of 
priority  was  not  originally  inherent  in  the  aorist  aud  did  not 
become  completely  attached  to  it  until  after  the  Homeric 
period. — cf.  Seymour,  On  the  Use  of  the  Aorist  Participle  in 
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Greek.  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.,  1881,  pp.  88-96;  Delbruck 
Vgl.  Syntax,  2,  482. 

Nevertheless,  under  pressure  of  the  needs  of  translation 
into  languages  that  are  far  inferior  to  the  Greek  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  participial  constructions,  these  logical  relations 
have  been  taken  by  grammarians  as  the  basis  for  the  tradi- 
tional classification  of  the  participle.  Vogrinz  makes  a  nota- 
ble exception  by  breaking  away  from  tradition  and  rejecting 
all  resolutions  of  the  participle  as  purely  logical  operations. — 
cf.  p.  278.  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  only  he  might 
have  gone  farther  and  declared  such  resolutions  to  be  injurious 
as  tending  to  deaden  the  feeling  for  the  difference  between  the 
participle  and  the  subordinate  finite  clause. 

Paul  (p.  158  of  trans.)  lays  down  the  principle  that  we  can- 
not ''maintain  that  the  participial  construction  in  itself  ad- 
mits of  different  meanings — i.  e.,  that  it  denotes  now  the  rea- 
son, now  the  condition,  now  an  opposition,  etc.  These  rela- 
tions remain  in  each  case  only  '  occasional'  and  accidental." 
However,  the  participle  is  used  freely  in  English,  and  still 
more  freely  in  Attic  Greek  when  the  speaker  intends  that  the 
hearer  shall  infer  one  of  these  logical  relations  ;  and  we  may 
then  speak  of  the  "usage  of  the  participle  for  abridging  the 
sentence,  that  is,  for  representing  temporal,  causal  and  relative 
clauses"  (Gildersleeve,  A.  J.  P.  ix  138,  n.)  of  the  participle 
as  a  conscious,  "shorthand"  substitute  for  a  subordinate 
clause. 1 

As  the  intentional  use  of  the  participle  in  this  way  becomes 
more  conscious  there  would  be  a  growing  tendency  to  make  the 
desired  inference  more  unmistakable  by  the  addition  of  parti- 
cles to  designate  the  relation  existing  between  the  main  and 
subordinate  actions.  At  this  point  the  participle  passes  into 
a  second  stage  of  development,  behind  which  there  remains  the 
possibility  of  a  third.  For  the  "occasional"  use  may  pass 
into  a  part  of  the  "usual"  signification  of  the  form,  and  the 
participle  may  then  be  employed  to  express  of  itself,  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  main  and  subordinate  action,  though  it  is  evi- 

1  For  the  English  feeling  of  the  participle,  of.  Genung,  Practical  Rhetoric  p.  116.  "The 
participial  construction  Is  generally  equivalent  to  a  clause  ";  p.  168,  "  is  a  valuable  means  of 
outting  down  a  clause." 
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dent  of  course  that  if  several  of  the  participial  constructions 
passed  into  this  stage  of  development  there  would  result  a  state 
of  confusion  that  could  not  long  maintain  itself  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  this  use  of  the  participle  as  a 
conscious  substitute  for  a  subordinate  finite  clause  that  the 
greatest  and  most  essential  difference  in  the  Epic  and  Attic  use 
of  the  participle  consists.  Seymour  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Homer  frequently  employs  the  finite  verb  where  Greek 
prose  would  use  the  participle,  e.  g., 

A  458.  avrap  iirei  p  evl-avro  ical  ov\q](vtck  irpofiaXovro 
which  in  prose  would  usually  have  been  evgdfievoi  koX  irpo^a\6- 
nevot.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  Homer  is  far  from  being  araio- 
metochic.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  freer 
use  of  the  circumstantial  participle  in  Epic  poetry,  which  is 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  absence  of  the  participle  as  an 
equivalent  of  a  subordinate  finite  clause  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  vividness  and  swiftness  of  Epic  narra- 
tive. Thus  if  we  compare  the  use  of  the  participle  in  Hesiod 
with  that  of  Euripides,  as  given  by  JLodge  in  his  dissertation, 
"The  Participle  in  Euripides,"  we  find  that  considerably  over 
half  of  the  participles  in  Hesiod  are  circumstantial  as  against 
one-fifth  in  Euripides.  Even  after  making  liberal  allowances — 
which  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  subjective  nature  of  the 
work — for  differences  in  drawing  the  line  between  circumstan- 
tial participles  and  those  that  are  equivalents  of  subordinate 
clauses  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  here  a  difference  in  the 
syntax  of  the  two  authors,  which  is  important  and  character- 
istic. 

Fortunately  this  difference  between  Epic  and  Attic  syntax 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  other  side.  If  we  take  up  each  of 
the  participial  constructions  separately  we  will  find  that  there 
are  extremely  few  cases  in  Epic  poetry  in  which  a  causal  or 
conditional  inference  is  manifestly  intended,  and  not  one  in 
which  such  an  inference  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  addition 
of  a  particle,  though  this  is  frequently  the  case  in  Attic  prose. 
In  other  words,  these  constructions  are  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
development  in  Epic,  in  the  second  in  Attic.  The  temporal 
construction  would  naturally  be  expected  to  develop  earlier, 
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and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  Epic  in  a  state  of  transition  be- 
tween these  first  and  second  stages,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  by  the  occasional  addition  of 
temporal  particles— in  which  respect  an  advance  is  evident 
within  the  Epic  period  itself. 

Of  all  these  constructions,  however,  the  adversative  parti- 
ciple was  the  one  that  obtained  the  firmest  root  in  the  lan- 
guage. That  it  must  have  developed  at  a  very  early  period  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  succeeded  in  becoming  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  expression  for  the  adversative  relation  in 
Greek.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  already  firmly 
established  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  the  second  stage  of  its 
development.  It,  too,  shows  an  advance  during  the  Epic 
period,  and  a  still  greater  advance  is  perceptible  when  the 
Epic  usage  is  compared  with  that  of  Attic.  It  becomes,  in- 
deed, a  question  whether  we  should  not  admit  that  the  adver- 
sative relation  is  a  part  of  the  "usual"  signification  of  the 
participle  in  the  Attic  period ;  we  must  at  any  rate,  in  my 
opinion,  admit  that  it  has  advanced  very  far  towards  such  a 
stage  of  development. 

The  facts  to  which  I  look  for  confirmation  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  given  under  the  headings  of  the  Adversative, 
Temporal,  Causal,  and  Conditional  Participles,  and  then  after 
consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  Epic  and  Attic 
use  of  the  Participle  of  Purpose  and  the  Genitive  Absolute,  I 
will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  Negative  with 
the  Participle,  in  which  I  hope  to  find  further  proof  of  the 
undeveloped  state  of  the  use  of  the  participle  as  a  substitute 
for  a  finite  subordinate  clause. 

The  Adversative  Participle. 

The  examples  of  the  adversative  participle  in  Hesiod  are  as 
follows : 

S  101.  Kal  tcparepfc  irep  ed>v;  Th  465.  Kal  Kparepm  irep  i6vri; 
Th  616.  icai  TroXvlhpov  iovra;  W  44.  Kal  aepyov  idvra;  W  704. 
Kal  ifydipAv  irep  iSvra ;  Th  698.  IfyQipjoav  irep  I6vra>v ;  W  514.  haav- 
aripvtov  irep  eovrav;  Th  719.  inrepdvpavi  irep  i6vra<s;  W  164.  Kal 
iiC7rd<y\ov<s  irep  eoWo? ;  Th  448.  Kal  p^vvoyevrys  e/e  fwjT/w   iovaa ; 
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W  292.  xaXeirV  ™P  &5<ra  5  W  208.  ical  aoiSbv  iovcrav ;  W  360. 
«ot  re  apucpov  i6v ;  W  [202].  <f>pove'ov<ri  ical  a«/ro«;  W  649.  ereo-o- 
^>iapAvo<; ;  Th  533.  *a£  irep  ^aioVciw. 

In  the  Iliad  there  are  examples  of  this  construction,  in 
which  no  particles  are  employed  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
The  adversative  force  is  then  merely  an  inference  from  a  con- 
trast in  the  context  and  the  examples  are  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory. 1 

E  433.  KivcCa  5'  hropovae  /3ot)v  ayadcK  Aiop^Sryi 

ytyvdxTKtov  6  oi  avrvt  inreipexe  atnrfi?  'AirtSkXtov. 
M  212.  "Fucrop  Lei  pAv  ttcIk  poi  hrvrrXqaaeK  ayopyatv 

icrffka  <f>pa£opevq>. 
N  665.  Ss  p'  ev  eiBw  *%>'  oXotjv  hrl  vrfcxt  eficuvev. 

cf.  also1  B  27.  64.  343.  A  388.  E  903.  H  242.  A 
471.665.  N461.  O  611.  II 837.  P  143.  2  105.  T320.  T 
312.  4>589.  X 176. 360.  ¥357.546.636.  SI  174. 537;  irapewv 
O  665  ;  ikawnv  ¥  322  ;  Uftevos  U  396  ;  ayayatv  A  407  ;  ■n-eireprf 
pevos  4>  58  ;  iaavpsvot  II  9. 

The  examples  with  the  various  particles  are  as  follows  : 

Present:  aXw>p*v<K  A  588.  B  270.  8  125.  317.  M  178. 
N  419.  O  133.  651.  P459.  2112.  T  8.  65.  X  424.  f!523; 
i0e\<ov  A  300.  T  87.  <fc  48  ;  imp  A  131.  275.  352.  546.  587.  B 
246.  T  159.  201.  A  387.  534.  E  94.  571.  625.  e  99.  253. 
284.  285.  1  343.  373.  552.  627.  K  114.  549.  A  418.  721.  M 
171.  410.  N  236.  361.  E  33.  O  164.  185.  195.  407.  585.  II 
154.  550.  617.  620.  624.  627.  815.  P  676.  2  549.  T  80.  82. 
118.  155.  T  356.  436.  *  264.  483.  X  218.  384.  ¥  306.  610. 
SI  35.  53.  423.  570.  593.  609.  617  ;  ui>v  N  415 ;  iireiy6pevo<i  T  142. 
189  ;  hriKpareav  E  98  ;  ipy6pevos  P  571  ;  rjfi&v  M  382.  SI  565  ; 
UfievtK  O  450.  P  276.  292 ;  *»>&>>«w  A  586.  E  382.  H  110. 
2  273.  X  416.  SI  104  ;  Kivvpevws  E  173  ;  voimv  A  577.  ¥  305  ; 
oWvpevw  T  21  ;  Trivmv  E  1  ;  vKoirtA^mv  E  58  ;  oicv%6p*vo<i  I  1 98  ; 
airevBmv  8  293  ;  reipopevcx:  Z  85 ;  <pi\emv  Z  360  ;  <ppov4mv  I  554.  E 
217  xare<°v  1  518.    O  399  ;  x«o>«w  E  260.    4>  384. 

1  Here  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  my  effort  to  cite  all  passages  that  could  possibly  be 
claimed  as  examples  of  the  construction  In  question.  The  subjective  element  Is  so  large  that 
there  is  always  room  for  differences  of  interpretation,  and  so  1  hare  attempted  to  gather  all 
the  material,  although  I  might  personally  be  inclined  to  reject  part  of  it. 

'For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  participles  la  the  lists  given  are  cited  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular masculine. 
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Perfect:  hcyeya&n  *  186;  t«0i»ijw  II  858.  P  229.  X  364. 
SI  20  ;  yxvLa&i  E  135.  I  655.  N  46.  317.  S  375.  O  276.  298. 
604.  II  555.  P  181.  £1  298;  ireiroiddn  II  624;  ireirappAvm  4> 
577;  eaavpevos  Z  518.  A  554.  N  57.  142.  315.  630.  787.  P  663; 
Kexo^cof^vm  A  217.    P  710. 

Aorist :  ayyetkas  K  448  ;  a0Xij<ra?  O  30  ;  akakicmv  I  604  ;  aprv- 
vcr  N  152  ;  Bapcurffdfiev&i  O  476  ;  9avd>p  A  453.  X  73  ;  oirdftetws 
a  128.  379  ;  icaraire^p&p  P  539. 

The  examples  in  the  Odyssey  are  : 
"Without  particles : 

a  37.  top  8'  eierave  vocrr^cravra 

et'Sw?  alirt/v  SKedpov  iirel  irp6  oi  eiiroftev  fjfieK. 
a  202.      avrap  vvv  foi  iya>  fiavrevao/juu. 

o(he  n  (idvTK  ia>p  owt'  ouop&p  adcfia  elBtos. 
l/3  97.  ftifiver'  hreiyopevot  rbv  ipop  ydpxtv  =  r  142.  »  132. 
/8  102.    al  tcev  arep  arcetpov  tcrfrat  troWa  Krearlaawi.  =  t  147. 
<o  137. 

p  561.    ore  p.'  ofrro?  avi)p  /caret  Sa>/ta  Kiowa. 

ov  Tt  KaKOP  pH^avra  /3a\a>v  oBwrjcriv  IStotcep. 
cf.  also  :  aeea^6p£vo<i  a-  135  ;  a^evow  «"  139  ;  Bev6pxvo<!  $  264; 
«?0<We99;  iav/3  241.  7  193.  S  334.  717.  5  330.382.  t  515. 
*  282.  £  441.  527.  p  125.  <r  216.  t  230.  <f>  21.  27.  71  ; 
rrapexov  \  66  ;  hrukirop/epot  <f>  126.  hrurrdpevos  8  730  ;  e^ow  t  364  ; 
■jrapripevK  p  456.  r  209.  XtXawf/ievos  /i  328  ;  oio'/ievo?  u  21 ;  oTrd^mv 
a>283;  aSjjww /t  281. 

With  particles : 

Present:  &xeva>p  \  88.  0  361  ;  &x»w/*ew  8  104.  549.  553.  17 
297.  6  478;  *  174.  tt  147.  <f>  250  ;  <#<W  /3  110.  t  156. 
o>  146.  imp  /3  200.  ?  136.  0  331.  360.  t  57.  379.  k  441.  X 
265.  p  294.  f  147.  p  381.  <r  21.  385.  r  253.  489.  u  131. 
271.  274.  $  103.  370.  f  12.  82.  230.  361.  <o  499  ;  Tapeak  £ 
145  ;  tup  tj  204.  \  425  ;  breiytptvos  a  309.  7  284.  o  49.  p  570. 
hnffrdpxvm  v  313.    ^  185  ;  ^flrf/iew  8  502  ;  a7rej£0rf/tt«>o?  a  165  ; 

8  97.  £  310.  p  13  ;  riP&v  ^  187  ;  *a0>fctew  it  264  ;  tV/teiw 
a  6.  8  284.  *  246,  f 142.  tt  430.  <f>  129.  %  409  ;  Ipeipopams  e  209; 
Ktihopepos  7  240.  t?  215.  <rl78.  t  511  ;  Xi\at<fyi€i>o?  a  315;  pjevealvwv 


1  The  interpretation  is  doubtful.  See  Verbs  of  Beginning  and  Ending. 
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e  341  ;  vafov  i  18  ;  otofievot  £  298.  o»  401 ;  6Xiyr)7reXA>v  t  356 
irdaxtov  104.  111.  ft  138  ;  puiroav  £  87  ;  reipofxemK  e  324,  r\  218 
rptrxpnevvi  a  288.  0  219 ;  <jnX&ov  6  316  ;  xaT^v  P  249.  f  280 
j£aT#f«M»  X  350. 

Perfect :  etktjkovdm  t  28  ;  re0vri<6<!  k  494  ;  pepou?  %  172  ;  7re- 
irovdw  p  555  ;  eaavftevw  8  733 ;  *€^o\o>^os  X  566.  t  324  ;  icexpv- 
pewi  £•  155. 

Aomtf :  aveXffli;  <r  16  ;  ik0eS»  7  ;  Oavmv  a  236.  7  258.  X  554. 
a>  93  ;  fwyrjacK  £  343  ;  o>oWa9  f  392;  7ra0o>»>  7;  224.  0  184;  ^v-yaw 
/»  47. 

These  examples  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
Without  Particles.        With  Particles.  Total. 

pres.  perf.  aor.  pres.    perf.   aor.  pres.    perf.  aor. 

Iliad:  29  3  1=33  112  28  10=150  141  31  11=183 
Odyssey:  33  3  4=40  85  8  11=104  117  11  15=144 
Hesiod:     0    1    0=  1     15     0     0=  15     15     1     0=  16 

The  first  thing  that  calls  for  comment  is  the  relative  fre- 
quencyof  the  construction.  The  number  of  its  occurrences  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is  about  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  (4:3); 
in  Hesiod  the  construction  is  not  quite  so  frequent  (182 : 16  > 
7:1).  This  is  due  entirely  to  the  nature  of  Hesiod' s  work, 
which  is  unsuited  to  anything  so  rhetorical  in  character  as  the 
adversative  idea  of  itself  is.  The  rhetorical  nature  of  the  con- 
struction can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  speeches  than  in  the  narrative.  Thus  in  the 
Iliad,  125  out  of  183,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  instances, 
come  from  the  speeches,  while  in  the  Odyssey  the  proportion 
is  even  higher,  1 25  out  of  143,  or  five-sixths.  But  the  amount  of 
speech  is  proportionately  greater  in  theOdyssey.  Toappreciate 
these  figures  fully  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  speeches  con- 
stitute less  than  one-half  of  the  Iliad— 7048  out  of  15693 
lines — and  contain  much  fewer  participles  than  the  narrative — 
in  the  Iliad  1719:3286. 

The  origin  of  this  construction  is  to  be  sought  in  the  con- 
trast between  a  quality  inherent  in  a  subject  and  an  action 
that  is  not  in  harmony  with  it — a  contrast  which  could  be 
heightened  by  emphasizing  the  quality  and  thus  bringing  out 
more  clearly  the  adversative  relation.  Later,  when  this  con- 
struction with  the  participle  was  more  firmly  established  the 
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warning  particles  were  omitted,  and  "failure  to  understand  it 
was  charged  to  stupidity."  Gildersleeve,  Pindar  cxi.  The 
examples  cited  above  show  that  the  construction  has  not  yet 
reached  such  a  state  of  development.  It  is  still  felt  merely 
as  a  contrast  between  a  quality  and  an  action  that  do  not 
harmonize,  and  hence  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples 
the  particles  are  retained  to  emphasize  the  quality,  and  so 
bring  out  the  contrast.  The  following  table  will  show  the  use 
of  the  different  particles : 

Without  part,  trip  ical  ical — trep  ovS4  ov84 — irep 

Iliad.             32  86  27        29         2  4 

Odyssey.        40  63  15       15         6  2 

Hesiod.           1  3  6         6         0  0 

An  unusual  doubling  is  found  O  604.  p.d\a  vep  fUfiaSna  ical 
axnov.  To  intensify  still  further  the  contrast  ical  A?  is  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  the  particles  r  159.  X 104  ;  oiB'  &v  a  6.  e 
324.  X  88  ;  fywnjs  I  518.  H  1.  98.  173.  O  399.  P  229.  ft  523. 
£200.  X350.  o361.  *rl47.  <rl65.  t356.  (Ifiiri^  goes  with 
the  main  verb  of  course.  Cf.  La  Roche  at  B  1 ;  Ameis-Hentze 
o  361  Anhang.)   Isolated  are  : 

6  184.     aXXa  xai  <if  xaxa  itoXXa  izadwv,  itetpijoiiji'  aiflj.wv 
X  565.     evfta       S/iws  npoa{p>)  xe%oXwn'vo$. 

The  difference  between  the  Epic  and  Attic  usage  may  be 
shown  by  contrasting  the  statistics  given  for  Euripides  by 
Lodge  and  for  Xenophon's  Anabasis  by  Joost.  In  Euripides 
occur  450  examples  of  this  construction  ;  of  these  eighteen  are 
used  with  icalirep,  one  with  ical,  and  Ave  with  trip.  In  three  of  the 
cases  mentioned  icahrep  and  trip  are  reinforced  by  opw,  and  opw 
is  used  without  these  particles  twelve  times.  Joost  says  (p. 
295):  "Diesen  63  Fallen  (of  the  simple  adv.  part.)  stehen  nur 
14  (13)  gegeniiber,  in  denen  das  konzessive  Participiam  durch 
icafoep  (4  I)1  koX  allein  (5)  ical  p.d\a  (4)  und  fiaXa  allein  (1  ?)  ver- 

■It  may  he  well  to  oall  attention  to  the  usage  of  xniusp  :  It  Is  not  used  by  Antlphon,  Ando- 
cldes,  Lysias  (2.6 ;  6.11  belong:  to  Pseudo-Lysias),  Hyperides  nor  Delnarcbos.  Isaeus  (6.54) 
and  Lycurgoe  (76)  have  but  one  example,  Aescbines  (according  to  Preuss)  but  two,  1.45, 167. 
Isocrates  uses  it  In  his  letters  2.14;  4.1,  8 ;  9.16,  and  In  passages  of  a  similar  character  in  bis 
speeches  9.11;  11.9 ;  12.1;  15.11,272,  320.  Demosthenes  has,  according  to  Preuss,  33  instances- 
Tbueydldes  18,  aooording  to  Von  Essen.  Thus  we  see  that  this  Is  one  of  the  syntactical 
features  that  oonneot  Thuoydides,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes,  another  of  which  will  be 
found  In  the  use  of  the  participle  with  &v. 
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deutlicht  wird."  The  proportion  63:14  is  just  about  the  re- 
verse of  the  Homeric  usage,  but  the  complete  material  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  development  is  not  yet. collected. 

The  separation  of  icai  and  irip  by  a  word — generally  the  par- 
ticiple except  with  eaw  where  it  is  the  predicate  adjective — shows 
that  the  original  emphasizing  force  of  each  word  is  still  felt, 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  become  like  the  later  tcahrep  (found 
as  Kal  irep  only  i\  224,  Th  533)  a  mere  sign  for  the  adversative 
relation. 

A  further  proof  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  construc- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  adjectival  nature  of  the  participles 
employed.  Notice  the  large  number  of  the  occurrence  of  i<6v 
with  a  predicate  adjective,  and  the  number  of  participles  that 
denote  states  of  the  mind  or  feelings :  a/*»/">"'ff,  ira^o/i^vot,  ilnev»t, 

x7)S6/ievi><i,  voiavTt,  axu^n/iiva),  ippoveovTtov,  ^wo/ievoy.  The  perfects  tOO 
are  mostly  adjectival,  txysyaana,  ntivywra,  iieiiad>i,  ntxoiQwi,  ttrab- 

.psvos,  xtx»Xw;x(voi.  There  is  very  little  of  the  contrasting  of  one 
action  with  another,  and  consequently  the  use  has  hardly 
spread  to  the  aorist.  In  the  Iliad  there  are  but  eleven  instances 
of  the  aorist  and  four  of  these  ftavovn  and  ourdi±ev<>i  are  adjectival 
and  notably  close  to  the  perfect,  while  two  out  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  come  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  books. 

The  extension  of  the  construction  to  the  future  is  also  of 
course  not  made  until  after  the  Epic  period. 

Both  as  regards  the  omission  of  particles  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  aorist  the  Odyssey  shows  a  gain  over  the  Iliad  not 
only  in  the  number  but  in  the  character  of  the  examples.  (See 
tables  and  examples  above.)  In  Hesiod  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  the  number  of  occurrences  is  too  small  to  allow  a  fair  com- 
parison to  be  instituted. 

The  Temporal  Pabtioiple. 

The  participle  frequently  denotes  a  subordinate  action  that 
stands  to  the  main  action  of  the  sentence  in  no  logical  relation 
except  that  of  time.  Still  this  need  not  be  a  case  of  the  par- 
ticiple used  as  a  substitute  for  a  finite  temporal  clause  :  for  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  participle  should  be  employed  where  the 
speaker  wishes  that  the  temporal  relation  between  the  two  ac- 
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Hons  should  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.  On  account  of  the 
explicit  designation  of  time  in  its  tense  the  participle  could 
assume  this  function  with  particular  ease,  and  accordingly  this 
construction  precedes  in  its  development  both  the  causal  and 
conditional  uses  of  the  participle,  which  are  offshoots  from  it. 

In  Hesiod  there  are  about  fifty  examples  in  which  the  par- 
ticiple seems  to  be  used  to  date  as  it  were  the  time  of  one  action 
with  relation  to  another.  In  the  Iliad  the  construction  is  in 
about  the  same  state,  so  that  it  seems  sufficient  to  cite  the 
examples  from  Hesiod. 

Present:  Th  23.  48  (verse  corrupt  cf.  Rzach's  note  and 
Wiener  Stud.  4.  317  ff.)  91.  202.  [219].  443.  761  (cf.  X  15). 
[828].  910.  988.  S  232.  W  24.  368.  374.  383.  387.  463.  467. 
498.  502.  553.  569,  696.  745.  746.  821. 

Aorist:  Th  184.  188.  292.  293.  606.  859.  861.  951.  954.  994. 
997.  S  38.  44.  82.  87.  [152].  W  218.  384.  386.  506.  547.  652. 
664.  697.  701.  735.  755. 

Evidently  the  consciousness  of  this  use  of  the  participle  is 
greater  when  temporal  adverbs  are  employed  to  point  out  the 
relation  more  precisely.  This  is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Attic — 
cf.  G.  M.  T.  855;  Kruger  I.  56.  10.  A  3;  Kuhner  §  486.  1.  An. 
4.  5.  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  employ  adverbs  to  sum  up  a 
subordinate  clause  and  also  show  similar  examples  after  tem- 
poral participles — seven  examples  occurring  in  Thucydides, 
eight  in  the  Anabasis,  and  thirteen  in  the  Hellenica. — (Cf. 
Joost,  p.  297  ff.  and  Graeber,  Einige  Reste  nebengeordneter 
Satzbildung  im  untergeordneten  Satzgefiige  bei  Thukydides 
und  Xenophon  namentlich  nach  temporalen  Vordersatzen  Brek- 
lum,  1887,  to  which  latter,  unfortunately,  I  have  had  access 
only  in  the  summaries,  Wochenschrift  fur  Klass.  Phil.  1887. 
1510 ;  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  7.  1338.) 

This  use,  as  a  survival  from  a  time  of  parataxis,  might  be 
expected  to  occur  even  more  frequently  in  Epic  poetry.  After 
finite  temporal  clauses  examples  are  not  infrequent  in  Homer: 
air  Oca  B  322.  662.  E  713.  A  582.  M  393.  3  237.  2  531. 
T  20.  4>  419.  ¥  39.  118.  162.  768.  ft  515.  0.  379.  7  448. 
c  77.  229.  B  361.  447.  *  237.  fi  201.  261.  v  272.  f  153.  340. 
0  93.  p  23.  <f>  46.  405  ;  hretra  A  478.  V  223.  398.  422.  Z  505. 
H  208.    ©181.    K  522.    O  397.    II  247.    2  545.    T  338.  4> 
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383.  SI  719.  a  294.  /9  280.  379.  408.  7  46.  8  338.  415. 
e  391,  0  378.  t438.  *  237.  X  121.  p.  201.  261.  309.  400. 
v  318.  o  102.  367.  447.  478.  p  2.  129.  321.  <f>  160.  X  217. 
■</»•  89.  Now,  if  the  participle  was  felt  at  this  time  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  a  temporal  clause  we  should  expect  to  find,  with  some 
degree  of  frequency,  similar  examples  of  its  resumption  by  an 
adverb.    However,  the  only  examples  are  : 

I  453.  narijp  d'  i/idt  ainix'  Sta&elt  |  iroXXd  xarrjpdTo 
II  308.  alrcix'  &pa  arpep&ivros  ' AprjtXuxou  fidXe  ptypdv. 
ft  226.     abrlxa  yap  fit  xaraxTeivetev  yA%tXXebi 

dyx&s  iX6vr'  l/t&v  uldv 
/3  367.     of  i(  rot  abrix'  iovrt  xaxd  tppdaoovzai  dniaaio 
p  327.    ' Apyov  8'  08  xari  potpa  Xdfiev  fiiXavot  ftavdroto 

abrix'  lidvr'  ,0iu<rj}a. 
A  727.    tv&a  dtl  filtsavrtt  bittpptveT  tepd  xaid    .    .  . 

SSprtov  fjretd'  £X6nt<r&a. 
a363.=»r460.    t  603.  £357. 

it  9'  6ntp<ji'  avafiaaa  auv  &/iptit6Xotat  yuvat^lv 

xXcutv  Ixeir'  'Odtxrjja. 
f    97.    al  *e  Xoto<t&p.evai  xal  zptadfuvat  Xhz'  iXa(<p 

dsTwov  fjret*'  tlXovro. 
a  123.    izap'  S/jifti  <ptXrfatat  aurap  inetra 

detxvou  itaacdfievos  /w#ijaeai.     cf.  B  60. 

Ameis-Hentze  also  includes  here  : 

H  223.    ait  faro  peldijtrev  di  fiomntt  wornta  "Hpi) 
lietdrjaaaa  d"  inetra  i$  lyxdrfttTo  x6Xxa>, 

but  it  seems  to  me  doubtful  cf.  a  336.    p  33.    V  2°7- 

Similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  apa  (cf.  Monro,  p.  316,  Ameis- 
Hentze  to  A  68)  in  %  toi  S  7'  eiirmv  Kar1  2£ero  A  68.  101.  B  76. 
H  354.  365  ;  B  310  fiw/iou  unat^at  fa  TzXaTtiviitT»v  v/xiutsv  ;  A  743 

iyw  >V  ii  diippov  ipodaat  \  "Trjv  fa  fiera  Tzptip.dytnoi\i.     For  the  OdySSeV 

cf.  e.  g.  tr  46.  213.    p  466.  603.    <r  110.    t  544. 

None  of  the  other  adverbial  usages  of  this  sort  which  occur 
in  Attic  prose  are  found  in  Epic  poetry— Kr.  Di.  56.10.1— and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  examples  of  «'">rt>«  and  z-ura  come 
from  the  Odyssey  and  the  latest  part  of  the  Uiad.  Also  notice- 
able is  the  neglect  of  the  digamma  in  airrW  I86vra. 
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Other  words  of  a  temporal  character  whose  combination 
with  the  participle  calls  for  mention  are  : 

srt  :         463.     vtidv  8i  aiteipstv  ert  xouipiZouoav  apoupav 

Of.  W  502.    B  287.    2  10. 

Tan pwra  :  Th  202.    -rjj  d'  " Epos  wpaprtjae  .  .  .  yetvoptivj}  rairpwra 

Cf.  Th  188.    W  387.  467.    n  811. 

viov  :  W  569.   capo?  viov  larapivoio  —  T  519  Cf.  H  64. 
ij'iij  :   B  663.  xarixra  |  r}9i)  fijpdaxovra 

also  to  be  noted  is  the  expansion  of  the  participle  by  a  tem- 
poral clause,  T  128  =  Q.  210  : 

oarepov  aire  T<i  nstaerat  aatra  of  aiaa 
ysuvop.hu>  lnlvT)ge  kivip  Sts  pnv  rixe  u^r^p. 

Cf.  also  W.  467. 
The  original  function  of  the  tense  of  the  participle  was  to 
express  the  "kind"  of  time  of  the  subordinate  action,  and 
this  is  still  the  factor  that  controls  the  choice  of  tenses  of  the 
circumstantial  participle  in  Epic  poetry.  For  examples  of  the 
aorist  participle  denoting  action  contemporary  with  the  tense 
of  the  leading  verb,  cf.  Seymour  and  Delbrflck,  1.  c.  But  the 
fact  that  the  aorist  expressed  the  attainment,  the  "upshot"  of 
an  action,  led  to  the  inference  that  the  action  expressed  by  the 
aorist  participle  was  prior  to  the  time  of  the  leading  verb, 
while  by  contrast  the  present  participle  was  felt  to  designate 
time  contemporary  with  the  leading  verb.  It  is  only  natural 
that  this  inference  should  be  stronger  the  more  the  temporal 
element  in  the  participle  is  emphasized  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  in  the  examples  cited  above,  in  which  the  temporal 
relations  of  the  two  actions  are  indicated  by  the  participle,  the 
aorist  participle  is  employed  to  denote  time  prior,  the  present 
participle  to  denote  time  contemporary  with  that  of  the  lead- 
ing verb. 

The  Causal  Participle. 

Apart  from  its  use  with  Verbs  of  Emotion — which  call  for 
separate  treatment — the  causal  participle  is  an  inference  from 
the  temporal,  cf.  Kruger,  1.  56.  13.  Sometimes  the  two  ideas 
blend,  as : 

S  82.  6V  luariyavov  ttot}  0rj{3i)v 

%Afte  hitibv  Tipovftov  loxrlfievov  -KroUeftpnv 
xTer/a?  'flXcxTpnuiva  fiowv  2vtx'  enpu'isTtoxoiv. 
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N  696  =  O  335.  abrdp  ivauv 

iv  Qukaxy  jWijj  ami  irarpttos  avttpa  xuTaxrds. 

That  the  usage  was  not  far  developed  in  Epic  poetry  was 
recognized  by  Kruger,  Di.  56.  12.  The  examples  in  Hesiod 
are : 

S  410.         abrds  8'  diraXrjtreTat  akky 
ywpoo  atipti  iibv. 

Cf.  perhaps  Th  817.    W.  514. 

Th.  497. 1      icpwrm  d'  Izrjiieirirs  kiHuv  -bpaTnv  xaraiziviov. 
W  634.     izktot'stfx'  ^  vr,ua\  ftio?>  xexpypivot  luftknb. 

From  the  Iliad  may  be  cited  :  Present,  A  408.  E331.  H185. 
132.  K4.  N  117.  119.  P221.  T295.  <P220.  ¥387.834. 
Aorist,  X  505.    Perfect,  I  345.    A  124.  689.    T  210.    fl  244. 

The  Use  Of  are,  i'ia,  a»y   hutui,  Sid   tooth  and  did  Ttv>Ta    to  em- 

phasize  the  causal  relation  is  entirely  lacking— cf.  Kr.  Di. 
56.  12.  a. — and  is  proof  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  con- 
struction. 

The  Conditional  Pabtioiple. 

Satisfactory  instances  of  the  conditional  participle  are  not 
frequent  either  in  Hesiod  or  in  the  Iliad.  Those  who,  like 
Kuhner,  see  in  the  potential  optative  a  mutilated  conditional 
sentence  may  find  a  suppressed  protasis  in  the  participle  in 

an  example  like  W.  12  rijx  piv  xcv  inaiviaasu  voijoas,  Or   33  TnT)  xe 

xopsirtrdfievof  veixea  xai  dijpiv  itpikkm,  but  to  me  it  seems  better  not 
to  resolve  such  sentences  as  these  and  A  539.  M  465.  N  96. 127. 
P  399.     418.  661.    In  N  96. 

Vfip.iv  iydt  ye 
papvapivntai  irixoifta  aatoaipevai  vias  dpdf. 
tl  S'  bpsJt  xokipoto  pstyoere  keuyakinto 
vbv  3ij  eidsTai  fjpap  bizd  Tpdieaat  daprtvat. 

the  following  conditional  clause  is  contrasted,  not  with  the 
participle,  but  with  the  whole  situation,  consequently  the  ex- 
ample is  not  comparable  with  passages  in  Attic  in  which  a  par- 
es ■  

■Fiok  Horn.  Odyss.  In  d.  urepr.  Sprachf.,  p.389,  reads  xarairtdv,  the  t  being  lengthened 
under  the  lotus.  Cf.  //  825.  ts  143.  a  8.  Rzaoh  rejects  the  emendation  Interpreting  xura- 
xivwv  as  a  participle  of  the  Imperfeot,  of.  W  282.  A  better  example  would  have  been  Th  67, 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  an  aorist,  and  not  a  durative  participle,  is  wanted. 
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ticiple  is  balanced  by  a  finite  subordinate  clause,  although  it 
is  the  closest  approximation  to  such  a  use  in  .the  Iliad  and  in 
Hesiod  of  which  I  am  aware. 

The  limiting  force  of  7^  sometimes  brings  out  an  apparently- 
conditional  meaning,  cf.  Th  443.  446;  K246.  556.  In  addition 
to  these  may  possibly  be  cited  Th  704.  723=725 ;  W  21 ;  I 
157=261=299.  A  509.  X  288. 

Schoemann  proposed  to  read  in  W  22. 

els  ?Tspov  yap  rtf  re  Idwv  epyoto  •^ari'mv 
TtXouaiov  of  aiteoiet  fiiv  dpdfievac  ijde  (pureuetv 

Such  a  construction  is  sometimes  found  in  Attic — 
cf.  Kuhner  486.  3.  An.  7. — but  in  Epic  it  is  without  parallel. 

The  clearest  indication  of  this  use  in  Attic  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  negative  For  the  range  of  this  usage,  cf .  Galla- 
way,  On  the  Use  of  m  with  the  Participle  in  Classical  Greek. 
Baltimore,  1897.  No  example  of  it  is  found  in  Homer,  because 
the  use  of  the  participle  as  a  substitute  for  a  subordinate  con- 
ditional clause  had  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  afford  any 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  such  a  construction.  However,  this 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  broader  question  of 
the  combination  of  any  negative  with  the  participle,  and  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  Gallaway's  views  will  be  postponed  for 
another  chapter. 

The  Participle  of  Purpose. 

The  undeveloped  state  in  Epic  poetry  of  the  participle  ex- 
pressing purpose  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Greek  gram- 
mar. The  construction  with  w  that  afterwards  becomes  in 
reality  a  species  of  oratio  obliqua  is,  as  is  well  known,  entirely 
wanting.  The  limitations  of  the  use  of  the  future  participle 
are  also  well  known.  For  the  Hiad  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  will  suffice  : 

Disregarding  the  adjectival  i<r<r6pevoS  there  are  62  instances 
of  the  future  participle  in  the  Iliad.  Four  of  these  are  cir- 
cumstantial participles  that  might  be  paraphrased  by  nixXwv 
with  the  infinitive.  E  46.  riv  .  .  .  vi>*'  texwv  irufaaStievov.  cf .  II 
343.  2  309.  "9  379.  Of  the  remaining  examples  57  are  used  in 
connection  with  verbs  of  motion  where  by  a  natural  infer- 
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ence  it  denotes  the  intention  or  purpose  of  the  subject.  The 
examples  are : 

Nominative :  with  /JatWtv  B.  49.  A  101.  c,,Xe<r*at  B  801. 
K  343.  [387].  N  257.  0  179.  3  301  ;  Muv  A  13.  163.  207. 
372.  T  125.  4>  431.  SI  240;  Uwu  A  419.  V  383.  411.  K  32. 
451  (bis).  A  652.  M  216.  N  168.  209.  248.  S  200.  205.  304. 
O  136.  n  161.  P  146.  4>  335.  X  310.  ¥  226  ;  xiuv  A  428  ; 
dopttv  O  583  ;  IW.Vat  N  644  ;  lr.tSpa,uiV  E  618  ;  (Hw  S  355  ;  Udvu* 
SI  502  ;  Spvuefiat  6  409.    SI  77.  159  ;  d-,Ts  ftaldaa^ 


Accusative  :  a)  due  to  o.o.  with  ix,'m>  Z  109.  M  301 ;  that  K 
355.    b)  object  after  Ixixpolr/xa  2  59.  440  ;  r.pmdkhtv  ®  365  ;  tP»- 
©  368  ;  ozphetv  8  398.    A  185.    T  157  ;  ™des  V(P„V  P  701  ; 
p.„tp'  ]r'  E  614. 

In  the  remaining  passage  T  120.  aunj  »'  arrt)M>offa  Ma  Kpmio,va 
itpooTjuSa  the  future  is  due  to  the  idea  of  motion  involved  in  the 
context — cf.  the  scholiast. 

Desiderative  verbs  are  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

A  606.  of  piv  xaxxsiwrei  c,Sav  oixovde  ixaaroi  =  ^  58.  a  424.  7  396. 
1)  229.  V  17  ;  H  37  t<3  /!'  in  y1  dil'tinvnt  aur^f  xal  -oXi/ioio  I  £/^ci  ipscdo- 
pevot  xinv  a&poot  ;  H  340  svft'  Inpsv  xsuivrsf  ;  f  532.     f)ij  i'  t/isvat  xeituv. 

cf.  a-  428.    t  48.       292  ;  *  160  xarrjuv  .  .  .  m6,j.tV,,t  cf.  N  493. 

This  syntactical  connection  of  the  desiderative  and  future 
tends  to  strengthen  the  view  advanced  by  Hopkins,  The  Aryan 
Future,  A.  J.  P.  xiii  1  ff.,  that  the  future  served  originally  to 
express  not  merely  time  but  also  intention.  It  also  furnishes 
proof  for  the  rejection  of  Wackernagel's  derivation  (K  Z  28. 
141  ff.)  endorsed  by  Brugmann  of  these  forms  from  oy-s; 
(xax)  xet  lovrsi  as  their  syntactical  behavior  shows  that  they  are 
not  to  be  disconnected  from  the  future.  Moreover  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  use  of  the  dative  was  possible. — cf. 
Gildersleeve  A.  J.  P.  ii  100  ;  Delbriick,  Vergleichende  Syntax 
p.  291.  ' '  Ein  Dativ  bei  Verben  von  der  Bedeutung  4  gehen ' 
den  man  als  Zieldativ  ansehen  konnte  liegt  wohl  nicht  vor." 

Hesiod's  usage  differs  from  that  of  the  Iliad  only  in  quan- 
tity— a  difference  due  to  the  different  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter.    The  examples  are  <r  215.  aiwpptyovTt  loix<l>$  ;  a  91.  vzeTO 

rtpijamv.     At  Th  182.  izahv  d'  epptipe  <plpeaftai  |  i^tntiam,  Rzach  reports: 

exterminaturus  Wieselerus. ' '    The  material 


141. 
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collected  furnishes  most  satisfactory  evidence  for  rejecting  the 
emendation,  which  was  grammatically  impossible  at  Hesiod's 
time. 

Hesiod  has  one  example  of  the  present  participle  used  in 
this  way : 

TV  86.  ei$  'EntiitjOia  niintt  xarijp  xXurov  'Apyeiyovnjv 
dwpov  iyovra,  Otmv  ra%bv  ayyeXov 

The  origin  of  such  a  construction  may  be  easily  explained 
either  from  the  conative  element  in  the  present  or  from  the  use 
of  the  present  for  the  immediate  future.  Its  use  later  is  not 
unusual  (for  Pindar,  cf.  Gildersleeve  cxii)  Vogrinz,  p.  262, 
recognizes  it  for  Homer.    He  cites : 

A  445.  fj  atpiv  xai  T<$re  vetxoy  ipoitov  spfiaXe  p.la<tm 

£p%o[iivi]  xatV  8ptXov,  8<p(XXnoaa  arovov  avdpmv. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  subordinate  one  participle  to  the 
other  ;  the  same  applies  also  to 

n  811.  xai  yap  #jj  tots  yxoraj  ieixiitrc  (iijtrev  a<p'  lizizmv 
TTpmr'  iXftibv  abv  o-^satpt,  Stdaaxonevn?  xoXifioto. 

The  other  passage  cited  by  Vogrinz  is  : 

%  52.  ai>Tuf  6'  iv  xopo<pij<ft  xaftlZsTo  xudei  yaimv 
elaopowv  Tpoiuiv  re  7toXtv  xa)  vijd.$  '  A^aiwv, 

but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  as  a  par- 
ticiple of  purpose  either  this  or 

Z.  239.  an<p*  apa  fitv  Tpdmv  aXo%ot  it(ov  r)8s  'luyarpes 
cifju/jievai  -alias  re  *r£. 

which  seems  to  me  the  closest  approximation  to  such  a  use  of 
the  present  participle  in  the  Iliad.  In  other  passages  in  which 
the  present  participle  is  joined  with  a  verb  of  motion  its  dif- 
ference from  the  future  participle  of  purpose  is  evident :  cf .  e.  g. 
A  13.  159.  372.  B  304.  352.  A  86.  E  168.  553.  Z  446.  I  10. 
[K  84].  A  213.  N  760.  O  175.  II  80.  622.  817. 

The  Genitive  Absolute. 

The  first  detailed  treatment  of  the  origin  of  this  construc- 
tion and  its  uses  in  the  Homeric  poems  was  given  in  Classen's 
Beobachtungen  uber  den  homerischen  Sprachgebrauch,  Frank- 
furt, 1867,  pp.  160-188.  The  author's  tendency  towards 
"resolutions"  of  the  participle  led  him  to  a  misconception 
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of  the  nature  of  this  construction,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
E.  H.  Spieker :  On  the  so-called  Genitive  Absolute  and  its  Use, 
especially  in  the  Attic  Orators,  A.  J.  P.  vi  310-343 — for  the 
criticism  of  Classen's  views  cf.  especially  pp.  312-318.  We 
must,  I  think,  agree  with  Dr.  Spieker  in  holding  that  the  most 
likely  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  construction  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  genitive  of  time.  Cf.  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  note  to 
page  312:  "In  my  essay  on  the  Syntax  of  Pindar  (p.  cxii),  I 
have  said :  '  The  detachment  must  have  been  gradual,  begin- 
ning probably  with  the  genitive  of  the  time  within  which,  with 
the  present  and  extending  to  the  aorist,  beginning  with  the  pure 
genitive  and  extending  to  the  ablative  genitive,  until  it  be- 
came phraseological  and  lost  to  consciousness.  The  last  step 
is  taken  when  the  subject  is  omitted.'  For  many  years  I  have 
taught  that  we  are  to  start  from  the  genitive  of  time  within 
which,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  time  after  which,  it 
seems  better  to  bring  in  the  ablative  element  as  a  consequence 
of  that  differentiation  of  present  participle  and  aorist  participle 
which  resulted  in  giving  the  latter  the  notion  of  priority  which 
does  not  inhere  in  it.  The  notion  of  priority  given,  the  abla- 
tive element  of  the  genitive  would  assert  itself." 

All  that  is  necessary  after  this  is  to  record  the  examples 
found  in  Hesiod  and  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   The  examples  are : 

Present:  Th  59  (1).  S  65.  (??.)  232.  W  383.  387.  502.  553 
569.  745.  821. 

Aorist:  Th  184.  493.  S  87.  152.  363.  W  384. 1  386.  415. 
506.  547.  664. 

These  examples  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Th.     S.  W. 
Present :      1       2      7  —  10 
Aorist :        2        3       6  —11 

3        5     13  21 
Classen's  examples,  as  corrected  by  Dr.  Spieker  (p.  317), 
would  yield: 


n. 

Od. 

Present  : 

25. 

19. 

—  44 

Aorist : 

15. 

4. 

—  19 

40 

23 

63 

1  The  form  Suao/ievdaiv  la  an  aorist,  cf.  Classen,  179  note,  Monro,  %  41,  Vogrinz,  p.  123. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  increase  in  quan- 
tity in  Hesiod.  This  contains  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
the  theory  of  the  temporal  origin  of  the  participle.  Dr. 
Spieker  observes  (p.  342)  that  "  A  number  of  the  examples  in 
Homer  involve  expressions  of  time,  as  ere«?  and  hiaorob."  The 
nature  of  Hesiod' s  subject-matter  is  such  as  to  call  for  a  large 
number  of  these  and  similar  expressions — 700?  yuvoixiv^,  capos  vio> 

t/rr/ifiivoto,  /xijvmv  <p0iv6vTiov,  if  riXof  iXdovTos  dipeos,  ixtnXo/i(yiov  IviaoT&v, 

etc, — and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  increased  frequency  of  the 
construction  is  due.  When  the  participle  is  not  temporal  it  is 
purely  circumstantial,  resisting  all  attempts  at  analysis,  so  that 
we  see  that  the  construction  is  in  this  respect  not  beyond  the 
stage  found  in  Homer.  The  use  of  the  aorist,  however,  shows 
a  real  gain,  as  great  as  its  gain  in  Pindar, — cf.  Dr.  Gilder- 
sleeve's  note,  p.  318— but  it  is  in  the  line  along  which  the 
development  was  to  be  expected. 

One  instance  of  the  junction  of  two  genitive  absolutes 
occurs.    W.  386-7. 

<z5t(9  3e  itepfxlo/iivoo  Ivtauroo 
ipaivnvTat  rairpioTa  xapaaoojiivoto  aiSrfpou 

which  may  be  compared  with — 

V  312.     /xrjXujv  nifa^itfii/tov  o'vuto  re  ittofiivoto. 

The  example  from  Hesiod  shows,  however,  not  mere  coordina- 
tion, but  the  subordination  of  two  separate  actions  to  the  same 
main  action. 

In  W.  745.  fO/Si  nor'  oivo^iirjv  rifKfitv  xprjTT/pof  uxepftev  xtvovtwv,  Cf. 

also  S  232.  "W  384,  we  have  examples  of  "the  last  step,"  the 
omission  of  the  subject,  which,  though  extremely  easy,  are 
more  satisfactory  than  any  found  in  Homer  cf .  Dr.  Spieker, 
p.  317. 

Negative  with  the  Participle. 

The  negative  particles  ov  and  w  were  used  at  first  only 
with  finite  verbs — participles  and  infinitives  being  negatived 
by  composition  with  a  negative  prefix.  Survivals  from  this 
period  are  still  to  be  seen  in  adxtov,  aeKaZopevo?,  afypoviome;  and 
in  the  use  of  oS  fopi  where  the  negative  belongs  grammatically 
to  the  main  verb,  although  logically  it  qualifies  the  dependent 
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infinitive.  Monro,  §  360,  considers  the  first  exception  to  this 
rule  to  have  been  in  Greek  the  use  of  oi  with  the  participle 
which  he  declares  to  be  well  established  in  Homer. 

Such  a  use  of  the  particles  oi  and  could  arise  in  two 
ways  ;  first,  by  displacement  of  the  syntactical  distribution— 
cf.  Paul,  Chap.  XVI— and  second,  from  a  feeling  that  the  par- 
ticiple was  the  equivalent  of  a  subordinate  finite  verb.  A 
study  of  the  occurrences  of  the  negative  with  the  participle  in 
Epic  poetry  will  show  that  the  process  by  which  the  negatives 
ov  and  m»?  detach  themselves  from  the  main  verb  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  participle  can  still  be  traced  ;  that  there  are 
extremely  few  instances  in  which  this  origin  is  not  plainly 
visible  ;  that  instances  of  this  sort  increase  in  frequency  as  we 
approach  the  close  of  the  Epic  period;  that  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained— with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  the  adversa- 
tive participle — as  analogical  extensions  of  the  preceding  case, 
and  that,  except  for  the  adversative  participle,  the  participle 
has  not  begun  to  take  the  negatives  06  and  ^  in  virtue  of  its 
being  a  substitute  for  a  finite  verb. 

A  sentence  like  "  he  did  not  slay  him  playing  the  coward 
but  <he  slew  him>  standing  before  the  Trojans,  tends,  owing 
to  the  contrast  to  be  felt,  as  "he  slew  him,  not  playing  the 
coward,  but  standing  in  front  of  the  Trojans."  The  examples 
of  this  type  are  : 

A  224.     iv<V  obx  5v  PpiZovra  ttois  ' Aya/ii/ivwa  Sltiv 

ubdi  xaTaKTihaaovr'  obi'  obx  kfUXov-za  fid^ea^at 

dXX.d  \iAXa  aizebdovra. 
P  221.     ob  yap  lym  xXylbv  dtZyj/ievos  obdh  ^ari'otv 

Iv&do"  d<p'  b/ieripwv  izoXiwv  yyetpa  Ixaarov. 
"9   70.     ob  p.lv  fieu  C<»oi/rof  dxjfdets  dXXd  davSvros 
ft  172.     ob  fih  yap  rot  kya>  xaxdv  da.oop.lvT)  rid"  Ixdvio 

dXX'  dya&&  ypovlooaa. 
214.     litel  oo  £  xaxtZifievov  ye  xarixra 

dXXd  itpd  Tprnrnv  .  .  .  ittTaira. 
\  539.     xetvov  5'  oo  izors  xdfixav  iyibv  tiov  d<p&aXp.oiatv 

oSt'  &xp^aa.vTa  %p6a  xdXXt/iov  oure  itapet&v 

ddxpu  dfiopzdfuvov. 
p  115.     abrdp  'Oioaaqos  raXcurifpovot  08  itor'  lyaaxsv 

Ziood  obdk  &av6vT(>s  lizi%fti>viu>v  reo  dxouaat. 
X  351.     <uff  iyo>  ov  rt  fxtbv  is  <rdv  86/iov  obik  %aTi£atv  |  itioXeb/irjv. 
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The  question  now  arises  whether  in  these  passages  the 
negative  is  felt  to  belong  to  the  participle  or  to  the  finite  vt»rb. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  P  221,  I  should  incline  to  the 
latter  view  pointing  to  the  passages  in  which  we  have  the  same 
order  of  words  and  yet  cannot  possibly  connect  the  negative 
with  the  participle.  Compare,  for  instance :  N  419.  d\\'  ouS' 
d^vvfievot  irep  eov  dpJXrjtrev  eraipov  and  other  instances  of  the  ad- 
versative participle  with  oiSe  .  .  .  irep,  and  ovte.  Cf .  also  E 
157.  6  164.  ¥  585.  X  339.  613.  Here  I  would  include  E  150 
to*?  owe ipxofievoR  6  ye'pav  hcpCvar"  ovelpow,  interpreting  with  the 
scholiast :  ipx<>nevoi<;  «?  rtjv  i*dx"lv  owc  liuunevaaTO. 

Of  similar  origin  also  are : 

T  77. 1,1     toiat  Si  xal  ftsriecitev  &va£  avtpwv  'Ayaixiiivutv 

abrd&Ev  IS  Idptjf  odd'    Iv  piaaotatv  avatndt. 
/3  231=6.  9.  firj  Tti  stc  npdipptov  ayavdf  xal  rjntof  earto 

axTjXTooxof  fiaatXebf  nydi  <ppta\v  alatfia  elid? 
7    96    fiijdi  t(  p.'  ald6pevo<t  /istXitraso  ftr/d'  IXeaipmv. 
Th  761  So8i  nor'  abrobt 

'HiXtot  <pai$wv  imiipxerat  ixrlvsaotv 
oupav&v  eltravtmv  obd'  obpavfflev  xara/ialvutv. 

In  the  following  passages  the  negative  is  perhaps  more  de- 
tached from  the  verb,  but  still  not  so  closely  attached  to  the 
participle  as  to  warrant  their  separation  from  the  last  exam- 
ples, as  Gallaway  has  done  for  the  last  two,  pp.  15,  24,  31. 

<r  173.  aXX'  Wi  xal  <rq>  •jrcuSl  htvt  <f>do  p.rjS'  hrueevOe 
'XfiSyi  dtrovvty-ayuhr)  xal  krnypLaaaa.  irapeids 
p.i\V  ovtco  hdjcpwrai  ire^vpfievq  dfupl  irp6crayira. 

a  289— $  220.  el  oV  ice  TeOvqanos  axovarfi  y.i\V  er'  «Wo?. 

8  684.  fit)  p.vi)<rrevaavTeft  firjS1  d\\o&>  ofiLkrjaavre^ 
varara  xal  irifuvra  vvv  ivOdSc  Scc-sfcctc-j. 

Monro,  §  361,  says:  "Here  a"?  belongs  to  ofuk^aavrev,  and 
expresses  a  wish :  '  may  they  (after  their  wooing)  have  no  other 
meeting,  but  sup  now  for  the  last  time.'  "  I  should  prefer  to 
say  that  we  have  two  wishes  fused  by  passion  into  one.  the 
full  expression  would  have  been  /i^  aXXot?'  6fu\q<ravrei  Semv^aeiau 


'This  is  the  only  Instance  of  theaorisi  la  the  Iliad,  except  the  adhaeresoent  nb  Tuppf/iras, 
and  the  line  has  been  recognized  as  spurious  ever  slnoa  the  ti  me  of  Zenodotus. 
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akXtt,  wrrara  ktX.  in  which  the  construction  of  the  negative 
would  have  perfectly  resembled  the  other  examples  already 
cited. 

Again,  in  sentences  like  "neither  was  he  honored  by  gods, 
nor  <was  he  honored  >  by  men  ;"  "  he  was  not  like  to  a  man, 
but  < he  was  like >  to  a  giant;"  "remember  this,  and  not 
<i.  e.  do  not  remember>  that."  The  tendency  is  for  the 
negative  to  be  felt  as  attaching  to  the  single  words  "he  was 
honored  neither  by  gods  nor  men,"  etc.  After  this  feeling  has 
arisen,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  nse  of  such  negatived  single 
words  should  not  be  extended  to  constructions  with  the  parti- 
ciple. Examples  of  this,  however,  are  not  found  in  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  Iliad.    The  examples  are : 

I  627.  Kal  ovk  aya06p  trep  iSvra  "  although  it  is  bad." 

N  48.  Atavre  a<f>m  fiev  re  aaaxrere  Xabv  'A^ataw 

aX/c?)?  fimjaafieixi)  fitjBe  Kpvepolo  <f>6/3oio. 

X  459.  to  8v  p4vo<i  ovhevl  eixtov. 

"9  515.  K^pBecrtv  ofi  ti  Ta^et  7c  irapafyddpevos  M.eve*Xaop. 

£1  129.  fieftvTipJviK  ovre  ri  trtrov  |  o{5t'  evvfy: 

216.  ovre  <f>6/3ov  p*p.VT\pAvov  ovr  aXecaprft. 

533.  <jx>iTa  B'  ovt€  Oeolcri  reripevos  ovre  fipoTolaiv. 

8  818.  vrprios  oirre  irSvav  iv  elBoK  oW  ayopdmv. 

e  182.  %  Si)  a\irp6<s  7'  icrcrl  Kal  ovk  airotfxoXia  et'Sw. 

6  179.  elirmv  ov  icari  n6ap.ov. 

1  215.  ovt£  Sheas  ev  a'SoVa  ovre  QipMrras. 

k  120.  ovk  avSpeaaiv  ioiKorei  aXXa  Tfycunv. 

X  515.  eov  /ievo$  ovBevl  el/cav. 

f   82.  ovk  oiriSa  fypoviomet  ivi  <f>pecrlv  oiB'  iXei)Tvv. 

X    39.  ovre  deoii?  Sctcravres  .  .  .  ovre  Tt?'  avdpanrmv  vefuaiv. 

425.  ovr'  4/te  tIovctcu  oiJt'  avrifv  HijveXfhraav. 
Th  295.  ovBi  ioiKK 

Owyrois  avOpanrots  ovS1  adavdrotxn  deolai. 

W  481  (?).  oi)  fiaXa  \alpmv. 

637.  ovk  a<f>evo<;  <f>evy<ov  ovBi  •jtXovt6v  re  Kal  8\/3op 

a\\d  KdKTjP  Trevtrjv. 

649.  o&re  ti  vavriXirfi  o~eo~o$i<Tp.4vo<;  ovre  ri  vrjeov. 

In  these  examples  from  Hesiod  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  negative  does  not  really  belong  to  the  participle ;  if  so, 
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however,  they  merely  show  an  extension  of  the  preceding  con- 
struction. 

These  examples  that  show  how  the  negative  conld  come  to 
attach  itself  to  single  words  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the 
adhaerescent  negative,  where  the  negative  and  verb  unite  to 
form  a  quasi  compound  similar  to  ovk  ayaOov  "bad,"  owe  cnrotfxoXia 
"seemly"  quoted  above.  If  the  participle  of  a  verb  like 
a\^yo>  that  is  generally  used  with  a  negative  owe  aXeyw  "con- 
temno"  is  to  be  employed,  it  will,  of  course,  appear  with  the 
negative  also,  cf.  IT  388  Oe&v  8-ttiv  ovk  aXeyovres^W  251.  and  this 
opens  the  way  for  the  negative  in  other  expressions. 

Thus  we  have  ovk  Mkuv  E  366.  768.  e  45.  K  530.  A  281. 
519.  716.  X  400.  o  192.  t  374;  ovk  eWXcav  (notice  that  ovk 
iOlXm  is  retained  where  /«?  would  generally  be  required,  cf. 
Monro,  §§  355.  359.)  A  224.  300.  Z  165.  N  572.  2  434.  T 
377.  T87.  4>  36.  48.  ¥88.  11  289.  0  50.  110.  e  99.  155. 
*573.  o73.  t156.  x31.  «  307;  ov  rap^o-at  E  286.  A  384. 
T  430  ;  ovk  elSdxi  (?)  I  440.  A  710.  O  632.  P  5.  8  534.  Th 
[187].    W  521  ;  ovk  alovri  ¥  430  ;  ov  ScoarjKores  £  61. 

After  gaining  a  foothold  in  these  ways,  the  use  of  the  nega- 
tive with  the  participle  was  sure  to  spread,  and  we  find  the 
following  passages  in  which  none  of  the  explanations  offered 
above  are  applicable 

H  185.    of  8'  ov  ytyvaxrKovrei  bmrpnpiavio  Seaoro?. 
O  325.    iXdSin1  i^atrivrf;  o-rjfidvTopos  ov  Trapedvros. 

665.    r&v  threp  ivOdS'  £ya>  yovvd^oftai  ov  trapeovrtav. 
T  255.    7roXXa  t'  iovra  xal  ovkI. 
X  384.    »Je  peveiv  fiepAaa-i  xal  "E«Topo?  odKeY  i6vro<s. 
a  202.    avrhp  vvv  toi  iyo>  fULvrewrofiat  .  .  . 

ovre  n  pAvTK  iojv  out'  ouov&v  ad^ta  eihw. 
S  264.    iraiSd  t'  ip.tjv  voa^>iaaap.evr\v  OdXapdp  re  rr6aiv  re 
ov  rev  hevofievov  ovr'  &p  <f>pevas  ovre  rt  etBot. 
690.    olo?  'OBvo-aeis  fovee  fied'  vpjeripouei  roKewriv, 
ovre  riva  /Se'fa?  e^alatov  ovre  n  eliroav 

k  553.    'EXirqpatp  oV  t«  &r*ee  veurrarwt,  ovre  rt  X(rjv 
a\Kip.o$  ev  iroXepAp  ovre  tftpevlv  go-ip  aprjpw. 

'Unlets  «d  zape<i»  be  considered  adhaerescent. 
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X   66.    vvv  B4  <re  t&p  oiriOev  yovpdfrfiai  ov  irapedvreop. 
535-6.    fioipav  ical  yipas  iadXop  ex0*"  iwl  efiaivev 
aaKi)6rfi,  out  ap  /3e/3\t)/ievo<;  6%4i  j(a\K<p 
ovt  avToa-^eSirjv  ovrao-pevos. 
f  145.    top  /t€P  iydtv,  &  Zetve,  xal  ov  irapeovr  ovopAt/uv 
alB4ofuu. 

p  567.    ical  yip  vvp,  ore  fi  oCto?  avtjp  Kara  B&pa  icidvra 

ov  ti  tcaxbp  pel-apra  fiaXtav  oBvprjaip  eBtoicep. 
X   50.  oCto?  yap  hrlijXep  rdBe  epya, 

ov  Tt  ydfiov  Toaaov  Keyjpr\p.hiwi  ovBk  yaiOQtop 
aXX'  aXXa  <f>povea>p. 
318.    OvoaKoot  ovBep  eopyw. 
a>  401.    &  <f>CX\  eirel  vSaTrpa?  ieXBo/iepoiai  pulX'  fffup 
ovS1  Hr'  biopApoicn. 
512.    oifreai  at  k  ideXyo-Oa,  trdrep  <j>CXe,  r<pB'  hrl  dvftqi 
ov  Tt  KataLayipopja  reop 
Th  213.    ov  tipi  KoifiTjOelaa  0ea  T«ce  Nvtj  epeftepvq. 

927.    "Hpy  B'  "H<paiaTop  kXvtop  ov  <piX6n)Tt  fuyelaa 
yelparo. 

S  50.  BiBv/idove  yelparo  iraiBc  |  oviceW  Spa  Qpopeovre. 
<{17.    ip  S'  f)v  fjVK6(iov  Aapdrp  t4ko$  forwirra  Tlepo~evt, 

ovt'  ap  hri-ty'awop  o-dxeos  irocrlv  oW  ocas  axrrov. 
W  444.    89  Hpyov  neXer&p  Weidp  *'  auW  eXavpot 

p.r)icen  tratrralvtop  pxff  op.rjkuca<;,  aXX'  iirl  epytp 

dvpjop  fymp. 
489.  fiyS1  awoXqyoi 

/ijjT'  dp  wrepfidXXcop  j3ob<!  6nrXi)P  p.rfr'  airoXxhrtop. 
591.    etr,    .    .  . 

ical  #00?  vXofydyoio  icpias  pipra>  TeroKvlrfi. 
696-7.    'ilpalo*;  Bk  yvpauca  rebp  irorl  oucop  dyeaOai 

/xijre  Tpuj/eoWaw  Mo»p  pAXa  iro^X?  airoXeforcop 

p.rjr'  emdek  pdXa  iroXXd. 
823.    at  8'  aXXai  nerdBoviroi,  cucqptot,  ov  n  fyipovcat. 

S  98.  and  W  730.  have  been  omitted  on  acconnt  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  text. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  any  of  these  exam- 
ples are  due  to  the  participle  being  felt  as  a  substitute  for  the 
finite  verb.  This  is  the  case  with  the  adversative  participles 
O  665  (?).     X.  384.    a  202.    B  264.    X  66  (?).    £  145.    p  567. 
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a  401 ;  and  with  the  temporal  participle  O  325.  An  example 
with  the  causal  participle  is  found  H  185  and  x  60  might  also 
be  cited,  but  it  is  better  to  explain  it  as  an  extension  of  the 
use  found  P  221.  Q-allaway,  p.  52,  admits  as  an  example  of 
fi'n  with  the  conditional  participle  : 

N  48.    Klavre  <r<f>a>  pev  re  o-aclxrere  Xabv  'Kycumv 
aXxfys  \i.vr\aa\Uvv>         xpvepoio  <f>6/3oio 

the  true  explanation  is  given  by  Leaf  aouoaere  is  an  imperative 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  iujM.  For  the  formation  cf. 
Monro,  §  41  Vogrinz,  p.  123.  With  Gallaway's  views  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  m  with  the  conditional  par- 
ticiple in  Epic  poetry,  I  cannot  agree.  MtJ  with  the  condi- 
tional participle  is  absent  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  <n> 
with  the  causal  participle,  and  <n>  with  the  temporal  participle 
are  extremely  rare — because  there  is  no  opportunity  to  use 
them  since  the  participle  is  not  yet  felt  as  a  possible  substitute 
for  a  subordinate  finite  verb.1 

The  study  of  these  examples  has  shown  that  the  negative 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  participle,  owing  to  displacement 
of  the  syntactical  distribution  (cf.  Delbruck's  remarks  on 
Sanskrit  naciram  and  mdciram,  Vgl.  Syntax,  2.  534).  In 
this  case  it  was  of  course  the  negative  that  would  have  been 
used  with  the  main  verb,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
deny  the  influence  of  the  leading  verb  on  the  choice  of  the 
negative  of  the  participle — an  explanation  which  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  cases  of  /mj  with  the  participle  in  Epic  poetry, 
cf.  Dr.  Gildersleeve  A.  J.  P.  xviii.  244.  It  is  only  when  the 
participle  has  come  to  be  felt  as  the  substitute  for  a  finite  verb, 
that  it  can  combine  freely  with  the  negatives  oi>  and  /*?/.2  The 
negative  chosen  then  is  the  negative  which  would  be  used  with 
the  verb  that  the  participle  represents,  and  so  we  see  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  divorcing  the  uses  of  a"?  with  the  participle 
from  the  other  uses  of  that  particle. 

The  examples  cited  above  are  the  only  instances  of  the 
negative  and  the  participle  found  in  about  nine  thousand  in- 

1  Notice  In  this  connection  the  way  In  whloh  Homer  avoids  the  use  of  no  with  the  infini- 
tive by  oomblnlDff  it  with  the  leading  verb— of.  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  A.  J.  P.  XII.  630. 

*  Thus  in  Sanskrit  the  participle  is  usually  negatived  by  composition  with  the  privative 
syllable,  but  when  it  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  finite  verb  only  no  is  employed— of .  Speyer, 
Qrundr.  d.  indo-ar.  Phil.,  p.  78. 
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stances  of  the  participle,  and  the  rarity  of  the  construction 
is  significant.  Delbruck  Vgl.  Syntax. 2.  531,  says:  "Im  all- 
gemeinen  aber  lasst  sich  fur  das  Gotische  ebenso  wie  fiir  das 
Griechische  und  Lateinische  festhalten  dass  die  Zusammenset- 
zung  mit  der  privativen  Silbe  um  so  mehr  zurucktritt,  je  mehr 
das  Partizipium  von  dem  Wesen  des  Verbum  finitum  an- 
nimrat  was  am  meisten  im  Griechischen  geschehen  ist,  wo  das 
Partizipium  so  oft  wie  ein  Verbum  des  Nebensatzes  erscheint." 
The  argument  may  be  carried  further,  however,  and  we  may 
see  in  the  difference  of  use  of  the  participle  with  the  negative 
that  exists  between  the  Epic  and  the  Attic  dialects  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  participle  was  not  yet  used  in  Epic  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  subordinate  finite  clause.  The  same  argument  is 
also  applicable  to  the  use  of  av  (k4)  with  the  participle  whioh 
does  not  occur  in  Epic  poetry. 

Supplementary  Participle. 

With  certain  classes  of  verbs  the  statement  of  the  sentence 
is  not  complete  without  the  addition  of  the  subordinate  idea 
that  is  expressed  by  the  participle.  In  this  case  we  speak  of 
the  supplementary  participle— 'das  Partizip  als  Erganzung 
eines  Verbalbegriffs.'  The  supplementary  participle  is  merely 
a  particular  case  of  the  circumstantial  participle  and  would 
not  call  for  separate  treatment  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  logical  union  of  the  main  and  subordinate  action  has  led 
to  the  fusion  of  verb  and  participle  into  a  single  complex,  which 
is  then  liable  to  analogical  extension.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  advance  of  the  Attic  over  the  Epic  usage  lies.  Com- 
parison will  show,  under  every  heading,  that  the  list  of  verbs 
that  take  a  supplementary  participle  is  greater  in  Attic  than 
in  Epic.  This  may  be  due,  no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  wider 
range  of  vocabulary  and  literature,  but,  in  part,  it  also  repre- 
sents a  real  syntactical  advance  on  the  part  of  the  language. 

There  is  one  instance,  however,  of  the  working  of  analogy 
on  a  scale  so  much  broader  that  it  calls  for  more  special  men- 
tion. Verbs  of  actual  perception  take  a  participle  in  agree- 
ment with  their  object  that  does  not  differ  essentially  from  a 
circumstantial  participle.  Afterwards  this  construction  is 
transferred  by  analogy  to  verbs  of  intellectual  perception. 
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Cf.  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  A.  J.  P.  xiv  374.  "  Intellectual  percep- 
tion may  have  the  same  construction  as  actual  perception,  but 
it  is  only  in  a  figure,  and  it  usually  takes  the  separate  object 
sentence  o,  &n,  and  the  like."  This  opens  the  way  for  a  similar 
use  of  the  participle  with  verbs  of  knowing.  Only  the  begin- 
ning of  this  extension  is  to  be  found  in  Epic  poetry  and  it  can 
be  seen  to  gain  ground  during  that  period.  The  figurative  use 
of  the  participle  starts,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  with  the 
sense  in  which  the  connection  between  the  perception  and  the 
object  perceived  is  least  immediate,  viz.,  the  sense  of  hearing  — 
cf .  its  different  case  regimen — and,  although  we  see  this  con- 
struction increasing  in  frequency,  it  does  not,  during  the  Epic 
period  extend  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  use  of  verbs  of  know- 
ing with  the  participle,  also  becomes  more  frequent  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  Epic  period,  but  the  number  of  verbs 
employed  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  Attic  and  it  remains  entirely 
for  the  later  language  to  develop  the  construction  with  verbs 
of  showing,  representing,  and  announcing— except  for  the 
isolated  construction  ipiouna  yikov  iz&hij  ivdov  l»vra.  The  absence 
of  the  nominative  of  the  participle  deserves  to  be  emphasized 
as  it  tends  to  show  that  a  construction  like  >?/«!?  iSuva-m  6p&pev 
owrey  is  not  to  be  explained  as  originating  in  a  circumstantial 
participle  agreeing  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  but  by 
some  such  proportion 

varot   elvat=dpiiifi.e»  adrobf  ddovdrooi  ovray  :  ipm/isv  adbvaroi  Svrcs. 

The  treatment  of  the  Epic  use  of  the  supplementary  parti- 
ciple, as  given  below,  is  based  primarily  on  the  Homeric  usage, 
the  examples  from  Hesiod  being  afterwards  cited  under  each 
head.  This  method  of  arrangement  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  rarity  of  the  construction  in  Hesiod's  works,  a  fact  which 
is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  nature  of  his  subject  matter. 

Verbs  of  Perception. 

The  best  method  of  classification  is,  to  subdivide  according 
to  the  sense  involved.  Beginning  with  the  sense  of  sight,  we 
find  after  opdco  and  its  compounds  in  Homer  the  following  ex- 
amples of  the  participle : 

Present:  A  56.  588.  600.    T  154.  307.    A  149.  151.  223-5. 
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232.  240.  276.  374.  467.  E  166.  511.  515-6.  572.  599.  Z  330. 
459.  H  308.  6  279.  472.  I  360.  K  516.  521.  A  83.  188.  203. 
M  209.  268.  N  229.  S  14.  146.  158.  O  7.  9.  44.  279.  II  279 
377.  661.  819.  P  199.  330.  441.  681.  724.  756.  2  227.  236. 
T  133.  152.  340.  T  46.  4>  390.  X  26.  168.  ¥  386.  SI  245. 
367.  492.  702.  y  221.  8  556.  0  526.  t  147.  *  99.  427. 
/  569.  577.  582.  593-4.  v  155.  400.  f  383.  tr  108-110.  353. 
357.  472.  p  142.  329.  a  143-144.  v  233.  318-9.  x  148-9. 
a)  512. 

Aoriet:  A  99.  354.  E  28.  Z  284.  A  745.  M  389.  N  495. 
O  484.  489.  n  420.  P  101.  2  135.  190.  V  462.  a  163. 
8  421.    X  529-30.    a  269.  379.    x  22. 

An  interesting  shift  between  these  two  tenses  is  found 
X  62  ff. 

Perfect :  E  244.  P  329.  T  283.  X  26.  8  141.  X  583. 
X  384.        [48].  84. 

Here  belong  also  the  examples  of  the  participle  after  voem, 
which,  when  used  of  actual  perceptions,  generally  refers  to 
such  as  are  received  through  the  sense  of  sight.  To  empha- 
size this,  it  is  coupled  with  the  phrase  iv  6<p0a\ftoi<:,  SI  294.  312. 
It  is,  however,  not  simply  =  6pdw,  but  is  the  broader  word,  as 
may  be  seen  from  its  use  for  taking  in  a  situation  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  used  after  ISeip  in  sweeping  negations.  Fre- 
quently it  connotes  a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  interest 
as  do  our  verbs  "  perceive,"  "observe,"  "notice."  Finally, 
it  passes  over  entirely  to  the  intellectual  side  and  is  construed 
with  an  accusative  of  the  inner  or  outer  object  which  may 
then  be  expanded  by  an  epexegetic  infinitive  or  by  an  object 
clause  with  cat. 

The  examples  with  the  participle  are : 

Present:  B  391.  T  22.  E  96.  712.  Z  470.  H  18.  6  10 
A  521.  576.  582.  II  789.  P  117.  683.  T420.  $  563.  X  464. 
a  58.  258.  8  653.  ?163.  ^ 40.  291.  0  271.  *  375-6.  X  573. 
it  6.    />301.    t  553.    w368.    «  233. 

Aorist:r31.    O  423.    P  487.    v  319. 

Perfect:  A  201.    M  143.  336.    O  395.    XI  701. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  examples  after  &0p4co  present 
S  334.  aorist  M  391  ;  8ok€wo  present  0  340  ;  0t)4o/juu  present 
£  13,  —  p  64  ;  present  %  157.    *  30. 
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The  first  difference  to  be  noted  between  the  Epic  and  the 
later  usage  is  that  the  transfer  from  actual  to  intellectual  per- 
ception with  verbs  of  seeing  has  not  yet  been  made.  There 
are  no  such  constructions  among  the  examples  cited  above,  as 
6p5>  i4  fi  epyov  Betvbp  4ljeipya<Tjiein)v  Soph.  Tr  706,  nor  ical  ftfieis  a$v- 
varoi  op&pev  ovra  ktL  Thuc.  1.  32.  The  closest  approach  to 
intellectual  perception  is  found  : 

0  10.    8v  8'  ht  iytbv  airdvevde  de&v  eBi\ovra  vorjao) 
ikffdvT  fi  Tpwetrtriv  aptfy^fiev  fj  Aavaoiai. 
(cf.  B391.  A  151.  223.  240.   E244.  P  329.  441.  p  142.  o>233.) 

where  the  participle  denotes  a  mental  state,  but  one  that  man- 
ifests itself  in  external  actions,  which  are  the  objects  of  physi- 
cal vision.  In  v.  368  inel  >niu>  xaxdv  Sfi/itv  |  ipxo/ievov  we  have  not  in- 
tellectual perception  but  prophetic  vision  cf.  Classen,  p.  148. 
Schmitt,  p.  8. 

Another  matter  for  comment  is  the  use  of  the  tenses — the 
absence  of  intellectual  perception  excludes  of  course  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  the  future  participle— but  the  occurrence 
of  the  aorist  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  Attic  prose.  Con- 
trast Homer's  154  pres.  31  aor.  16  perfs.  with  the  use  of  the 
Anabasis  67  pres.  1  aor.  12  perfs.  (Joost,  p.  307).  Goodwin 
explains  the  difference  between  present  and  aorist  in  this  con- 
struction by  saying,  §  884,  "Here  the  participle  approaches 
very  nearly  the  ordinary  objective  infinitive  in  its  use,  and  the 
tenses  of  the  participle  differ  only  as  the  same  tenses  of  the 
infinitive  differ  in  such  constructions,  the  aorist  not  denoting 
past  time." 

This  statement  is  true  inasmuch  as  the  difference  between 
aorist  and  imperfect— rhowever  it  may  be  formulated — is  the 
same  in  all  moods.  The  parallelism  of  the  object  infinitive  will 
not,  however,  explain  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  con- 
struction, the  great  preponderance  of  the  present  over  the 
aorist — to  appreciate  this,  contrast  e.  g.,  the  verbs  of  actual 
hearing  where  the  two  tenses  balance — and  the  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  the  aorist  in  Attic  prose.  The  preponderance 
of  the  present  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  necessary  temporal 
coincidence  of  main  and  subordinate  action  and  the  connota- 
tion of  prior  action  the  part  of  the  aorist.   For  in  that  case 
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we  should  expect  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  aorist,  which  is 
not  found,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Iliad         95  pres.       21  aor.       10  perf. 

Odyssey    59  pres.       10  aor.        6  perf. 

154  31  16 

The  direct  observation  of  an  action  forces  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  progressive,  and  thus  makes  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
aorist,  just  as  we  shall  see  under  the  bead  of  Verbs  of  Beginning 
and  Ending  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  interruption 
of  an  action.  With  other  senses  than  the  sense  of  sight  the 
connection  between  subject  and  object  is  not  so  direct,  and  the 
action  need  not  necessarily  be  considered  as  durative. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  aorist  participles  that  are  found 
it  is  significant  that  some  of  them  will  recur  in  adjectival  uses. 
That  is,  they  denote  qualities  of  the  object  with  which  they 
agree,  and  if  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they 
should  not  occur  after  verbs  of  seeing  than  there  is  for  the  non- 
occurrence of  an  adjective  or  perfect  participle. 

A  study  of  the  examples  cited  above  will  lead,  I  believe,  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  aorist  participles  are  much  nearer  to 
the  perfect  than  to  the  present — that  they  are  used  to  denote 
the  resulting  condition  of  the  action — i.  e.,  as  shorthand  per- 
fects.   Thus  O  484 : 

° Exruip  8'  o»s  tldev  Teuxpou  fHayMvca  fiiXs/iva 

is  "when  he  saw  Teucer's  weapons  broken,"  rather  than 
"break."  So  xrdfievov  in  E  28  denotes  the  result  *Tecv«/»^oos  in 
v  233  the  process.  Contrast  also  B  653  and  v  319  impiaav  is 
much  nearer  a  perfect,  such  as  ^/St/Wo*  Th  12,  than  it  is  to  a 
present,  and  the  passages  might  be  translated :  "I  saw  Mentor 
going  on  board"  and  "I  did  not  see  you  on  board." 

This  view  will  be  corroborated  by  the  following  facts.  The 
aorist  regularly  assumes  the  function  of  the  perfect  when  the 
latter  is  not  formed.  Now  these  31  instances  of  the  aorist 
come  from  20  verbs :  of  these,  two,  fiXijtievm  and  xrd/tewi/,  though 
aoristic  in  form  are  notably  near  the  perfect  in  meaning — cf. 

Classen,    103  ff.      Five  more,  iXeud/ievov,  rofivtodivra,  iituritdfievov, 

voarrjaavTa,  dixprfaavra,  form  no  perfects.  The  perfects  of  four 
others  are  post-Homeric,  xtx^xa  (Her.),  rtrtv^<aa  (Com.  fr.), 
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tfojj/iae  (Anth.),  <biAoPridvoi  (Arist.).  Pour  more  are  excluded 
by  the  metre  iKtpefiaoiav  dsd/n/fiivout  tiXxuapivas  amounting  in  all 
to  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  verbs. 

The  later  disappearance  of  the  construction  in  prose  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  increasing  number  of  the  perfects 
and  to  emancipation  from  metrical  laws,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  fact  that  such  aorists  would  tend  to  be  felt  as  cases  of 
intellectual  perception  after  that  construction  had  been  de- 
veloped.1 

The  verb  evpkiceiv,  to  find,  and  ones  of  similar  meaning  are 
really  verbs  of  actual  perception,  and  as  such  most  closely 
allied  to  verbs  of  sight.  The  examples  of  the  participle  after 
these  verbs  in  Homer  are  as  follows  : 

After  tbpiexu :  pres.  A  330.  498.  B  198.  E  356.  753.  795. 
Z  321.  I  186.  K  34.  181.  M  303.  N  767.  O  153.  240. 
2  4.  372.  T  4.  SI  123.  /3 109.  300.  S3,  e  151.  y  137.  * 
409.  452.  \  108.  £  5.  o  5.  v  145.  227.  364;  perf.  B  170. 
A  90.  328.  366.  A  198.  M  121.  N  460.  o  6.  x  402.  ^  46. 
After  xixni",  xiXdva,:  pres.  A  27.  B  19.  258.  A  386.  2  268. 
7  169.  C51.  *61.  o  258.  260.  perf.  T  289.  t  400.  After 
r(T/tt  pres.  A  294.  e  58.  After  Xa^ivw  pres.  A  230.  E  160. 
A  106.  a  193.  t  418.  After  Stja>  pres.  y  50.  v  407.  perf. 
N  261.    After  m?*™  pres.  Z  364.    SI  680. 

These  examples  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Iliad       29  pres.      0  aor.      9  perf. 
Odyssey  23   "         0  "         3  " 

52  0  13 

The  complete  absence  of  the  aorist  is  the  most  striking  dif- 
ference between  these  verbs  and  the  verbs  of  sight.  But  as  I 
can  see  no  cause  for  such  a  difference  of  treatment,  and  as  the 
perfect  gains  in  this  category  what  the  aorist  loses  (52 : 13  being 
nearly  the  same  as  154  : 47  (31  +  16) ),  I  think  we  must  look 
upon  this  as  no  argument  against  considering  the  aorist  par- 
ticiples after  verbs  of  sight  as  shorthand  perfects. 

'  xtovra  has  been  disregarded  bo  far  on  aooount  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  form.  In  x  574' 
It  behaves  as  a  present,  and  It  seems  most  natural  to  consider  it  suoh  in  A  284.  3 440.  &  288. 
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Passing  now  to  the  sense  of  hearing1  we  find  three  points  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  sense  of  sight.  The  case  governed 
is  the  genitive,  not  the  accusative ;  the  figurative  transfer  to  in- 
tellectual perception  has  begun  ;  in  actual  perception  there  is 
no  preponderance  of  the  present  over  the  aorist,  i.  e.,  the  tense 
of  the  participle  is  not  bound  by  the  complex  of  verb  and  parti- 
ciple, but  varies  like  the  tense  of  any  circumstantial  participle 
according  to  the  "kind  of  time"  of  the  subordinate  action. 
Each  of  these  three  differences  I  would  ascribe  to  the  same 
cause,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  words  which  Olassen  uses 
(p.  150)  when  speaking  of  the  first:  "Offenbar  liegt  diesem 
Unterscheide  der  Construction  die  Auffassung  zu  Grande  class 
die  sichtbare  Erscheinung  viel  weniger  von  ihrem  Gegenstande 
abzulosen  ist  als  der  von  ihm  ausgehende  Ton  oder  das  von 
ihm  verbreitete  Gerede." 

In  Homer,  verbs  of  actual  hearing  are  construed  only  with 
the  genitive.    The  examples  are  : 

After  ixdom :  pres.  A  397.  O  199.  506.  <f>  476.  £  423.  0 
95.  534.  *  221.  r  419  ;  aor.  A  381.  Z  281.  K  276.  II  631. 
6  564.    t  497.    <t>  211. 

After  xXuw :  pres.  I  509  ;  aor.  A.  453.  K  47.  II  236.  7 
337.    8  505. 

After  &iio  :  pres.    K  189.    A  463. 

After  f ovtTjfit  •.  pres.    &  76. 

These  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Iliad  pres.  7  aor.  7  —  14 
Odyssey  6  5  —  11 

13  12  25 

Since  perception  is  not  so  immediate  with  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing as  it  is  with  the  sense  of  sight,  the  observation  of  the 
action — and  hence  its  durative  nature— is  not  brought  out  so 
plainly,  and  the  action  may  be  considered  in  itself.  Accord- 
ing as  it  is  regarded  as  durative  or  complexive,  the  tense 
varies  between  present  and  aorist  exactly  as  it  does  in  the 
Circumstantial  Participle.  Compare  with  the  examples  cited 
above,  e.  g., 

v  92.     r£y  8'  &pa  xkatoutnjs  Sra  (TuvfteTo  tfioy  'Oduaaeus 
B  182.     6  &t  Suviyxt  #eay  Sna  <pu>vT)<r&<r>)s. 
'Of.  Classen,  pp.  143-161.  Sohmitt,  p.  9.  Merrlam  Tram.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc..  1877,  4-6. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  naturally  durative  actions— 


present.  The  later  predominance  of  the  present  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  verbs  of  sight,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  aorist  would  tend  to  pass  over  to  intellec- 
tual perception. 

These  verbs  of  hearing  may,  however,  become  verbs  of  know- 
ing or  learning  by  hearsay,  and  still  as  verbs  of  intellectual 
perception  retain  the  construction  of  actual  perception — the 
participle  instead  of  the  object  clause.  In  Homer  we  find  the 
following  examples  of  the  participle :  With  cucowo:  pres.  H 
129.  A  490.  a  289.  /3  220.  X  458.  it  301.  Aor.  £  375.  B 
728.  748.  p  115.  493.  Perf.  a  289.  220.  With  ireMofuu 
pres.  A  257.    8  732.    Aor.  N  522.    P  379.    428.    T  322.  337. 

The  construction  spreads  to  verbs  of  knowing,  and  we  find  : 
With  olBa  pres.  v  211.  29.  Aor  w  405.  Perf.  A  124?  P 
402.  110  ?  Ttyvdxrtca)  varies  between  actual  and  intellectual 
perception.  As  a  verb  of  actual  perception  it  is  followed  by 
the  present  participle,  E  824.  3  155.  P  86.  a  31.;  as  a  verb  of 
intellectual  perception  by  the  present  participle,  A  357.  Z  191. 
8  250.  e  444.  \  144.  o  532.  p  549.  556.  o>  159. 

With  regard  to  the  case  construction,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  later  distinction  (Goodwin,  §  886)  takes  the 
genitive  of  actual,  but  the  accusative  of  intellectual  per- 
ception is  not  observed,  the  accusative  occurring  only  once,  H 
129.  In  one  example,  A  357,  rtf**"™  takes  the  genitive  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  verbs  of  hearing  cf.  Schmitt,  p.  8. 

The  distinction  of  tenses  is  determined  by  the  temporal  rela- 
tions of  the  main  and  subordinate  actions,  the  aorist  connoting 
priority  and  the  present  by  contrast  action  contemporary  with 
the  time  of  the  leading  verb.  The  growth  of  such  a  distinction 
may  have  been  helped  by  the  similar  use  of  the  tenses  of  the 
infinitive  in  oratio  obliqua. 

The  construction,  although  still  in  a  state  of  development 
that  stops  far  short  of  the  usage  of  Attic  prose — cf .  Kruger  56. 
7.  1-4 — shows  in  the  Odyssey  a  marked  advance  over  the  Iliad, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


6 
1 


2  2  = 

4  7  = 


12 
21 
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TieoOofiat  is  exceptional  in  its  behavior,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  two  of  the  examples  occur  in  T,  one  of  the  latest  books  of 
the  Iliad. 

The  use  of  the  participle  with  verbs  of  showing  and  rep- 
resenting, has  not  yet  developed,  and  but  a  single  isolated  ex- 
ample is  found  after  verbs  of  expression. 

•^r  2.     ivsftijaeTo  .  .  .  9e<ncoiyig  iplouaa  ifiXov  itiaiv  evduv  idvra. 

Hesiod's  use  of  the  participle  after  verbs  of  perception  seems 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Homer,  so  nothing  is  required  but  to 
record  the  examples. 

Under  verbs  of  actual  sight  we  find :  Spaa>  used  with  the 
present  participle  Th  82  and  with  the  aorist  participle  S.  334. 
This  aorist  participle  rupvatHwa  is  one  of  those  employed  by 
Homer.    Interesting  are  S.  334  and  425.    The  former  reads : 

aindf  de  PporoXotybv  "Aptjv  Iici6vtol  doxeuaa^ 
evfta  xe  yopvto&lvta  adxeus  5ico  dattaXioco 
6<p9aXpoXai  ?£gs  eviV  obrdpev  6$(i  xaXxip. 

where  imdvra  clearly  depends  on  Soxeuaat,  the  passage,  however, 
is  evidently  modelled  on  N  545.    cf.  II  313. 

'AvriXo/of  de  86mva  peTaarpetpfUvra  Soxeoaat 
ovrettf'  lnai£as, 

where  peraarpeffKvra  is  probably  governed  by  ,>uraae  and  is  so 
explained  by  La  Roche. 

The  participle  is  also  found  after  eupirrxw  S  60-61 ;  after 
pdpitTw  S  253 ;  after  Xarfavto  Th  773.  Verbs  of  hearing  and  verbs 
of  intellectual  perception  are  not  fonnd  with  the  participle. 

W  449.     eZr'  &v  j-spdvuu  tpaivijv  litaxouejj? 
btpu&ev  ix  veiftiov  Iviaiioia  xexXyyufyf. 

may,  however,  be  compared  with  v  92,  etc.,  cited  above. 
AAN8ANQ    TYrXANQ  4>8ANQ. 

The  construction  of  XavAdvw,  ro^aviu,  and  y9d»w  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Gildersleeve  A.  J.  P.  xii.  76-77.  "The  typi- 
cal construction,"  he  says,  "is  identity  of  tense  so  far  as  con- 
tinuance, attainment  and  completion  is  concerned."  In  Homer 
all  the  examples  of  <f&&vw,  XavMvw,  and  Xjj$a>  conform  exactly  to 
this  rule— apparent  exceptions  being  explained  on  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  on  p.  76. 
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The  examples  with  <f>0dvm  are  1 507.  K  368.  A  51.  451.  N 
816  (as  the  aorist  precedes  there  is  no  violation  of  the  rule).  II 
314.  ¥  444  (future  clearly  aoristic).  X58.  ir383.  %92.  «437. 

With  -Ka.v66.vv>  and  Xij0a>  K  280.  N  273.  560.  721.  P  2.  89. 
T113.  X191.  ¥388.  ft  13.  332.  477.  8  527.  0  93=532. 
H  221.  v  270.  tr  156  (here  as  after  verbs  of  seeing  kuov  behaves 
as  at  present  participle)  r  88.  92.  x  198  (future  durative).  In 
P  676.  ft  183.  owe  2\a0e=<f>avepb<i  Ijv  and  consequently  is  accom- 
panied by  the  present  participle. 

In  ft  17.  ovB'  apa  Kipxr/v  |  i%  'AiSea  IkdSvres  ikyGoftev 

the  participle  is  circumstantial,  not  supplementary,  "nor  did 
we  remain  unnoticed  by  K.  after  our  return  from  H." 

With  these  verbs  the  construction  may  be  reversed.  Thus 
rmo<p0<k  H  144;  4>0dfievo<i  E  119.  N  387.  4>  576.  ¥  779; 
irapatpOdpevos  V  BIB  ;  inro<pOd(ievo<!.  o  171.  t  449  ;  Xadcav  I  477. 
A  251.    M  390.    O  541.    ft  681.    p  305  ;  X^aw  B  296. 

With  Tvyxdva  the  case  is  different.  There  is  no  reason 
theoretically  why  the  tenses  should  coincide  here  as  there  is 
in  the  other  verbs.  Tv%tov  is  not  found  in  Homer  except  in  the 
sense  of  "hitting."  E  98.  582.  858.  N  371.  397.  II  623.  ¥ 
726.  o  158.  t  452.  So  too  rvxn<rw  A  106.  E  579.  M  189. 
394.  <f>  13.  Once  we  have  the  reverse  of  this  construction,  O 
581.  irvxv<T£  f3aXd>v  and  once rvyxdvto  in  the  sense  "to  succeed" 
is  combined  with  the  participle  ¥  466.  koX  ovk  ervxnaev  eXi^at. 
But  the  ordinary  prose  construction  is  found  only  £  334 =t 
291.  txtxv^  ity  tpx°il6ni  "ffc  and  there  is  no  coincidence.  All 
this  tends  to  justify  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  conclusion  that  "we 
have  in  the  construction  of  -nrfxdvto  a  mere  analogy  to  the 
typical  constructions  of  QOdwo,  to  which  verb  tw7x«w»  has  some 
affinity  of  sense." 

Hesiod's  usage  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Homer.  With 
<f>8dva>  the  construction  does  not  occur.  It  is  found  with  Xav- 
ddveolh.  471,  with  X/flto  W  [492],  both  examples  showing  coin- 
cidence of  tense.  The  reverse  construction  is  seen  W  52. 
«f*\e^r'  .  .  .  Xadmv  Ata  TepirtK4pawov  and  W  554.  rov  (pOdpevos 
tpyov  re\eaa<i  olxovBe  v&trdau  where  <pddpevo<i  coincides  with  rekdvcR. 
W  570  tt)v  ip0dfievo<s  otva<:  irepirapv^ftev  is  exceptional,  but  allow- 
ances must  be  made  as  iripirafteiv  is  open  to  metrical  objections. 
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The  only  instance  of  the  participle  with  tvyxd™*  is  in  a  frag- 
ment of  the  KaraXoyo?,  No.  34  (Rzach). 

8a>8eWro?  Be  Tepqvios  iinr&ra  N^irrwp 
few>?  iitv  £rvxT)<rc  Trap'  twjroSdftoiat  TepqvoK, 

where  there  is  no  coincidence. 

Verbs  of  Beginning  and  Ending. 

The  supplementary  participle  is  also  used  with  verbs  de- 
noting the  beginning  or  end  of  an  action.  The  examples  in 
Homer  are:  apx<*>  B  378.  T  447  ;  Xqya  {airok^oa)  I  191.  P 
666.  4>  224.  0  87.  t  166  ;  vawo  A  506  ;  iravofuu  X  502.  p. 
400=426;  peffiruu  O  717  ;  hiavvm  p5\l;  hiairpfaw  %  197;  TeXewM 
222.  Whether  La  Roche  at  A  168  is  right  in  including  here 
plpver  eireiyopepot  rbv  epxtv  ydpov  fi  97.  r  142.  «>  132  is  doubtful. 
Ameis  regards  it  as  concessive.  "ZwevSm,  however,  certainly 
does  not  belong  here,  avrhp  hrel  8))  (rrrevve  irovrfadpxvtK  rh  &  Zpya 
i  250.  310.  343.  Its  meaning  is  not  the  same  as  other  verbs  of 
this  class,  and  the  tense  of  the  participle  shows  the  difference — 
for  the  aorist  cf  G.  M.  T.  §  150.  La  Roche  also  cites  several  ex- 
amples in  which  the  participle  is  not  supplementary,  but  cir- 
cumstantial, e.  g.,  A  56.  I  326.  o  294  At  SI  48  d\X'  ^  roi 
K\ai>aa<;  ical  68vpdp*vo<;  ptOerjicev  he  renders  pxQ&qicev  by  "hort  auf " 
comparing  O  717.  Here  such  an  interpretation  is  inadmissible 
on  account  of  the  tense  of  the  participle.  An  action  that  is 
interrupted  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  progressive,  and 
consequently  with  this  class  of  verbs  only  the  present  parti- 
ciple is  employed.1  Of  course,  any  of  these  verbs  may  be  com- 
bined with  a  circumstantial  participle  and  this  participle  may 
be  in  the  aorist,  e.  g.,  6  499.  6  8'  6pp,r)0el<t  deov  ypx*T°,  faive  8' 
aoiSrfp.  This  is  the  case  in  SI  48  which  means  not  "  he  ceases 
to  weep  and  mourn  for  him,"  but  "  he  weeps  and  mourns  for 
him  and  gives  him  up. ' '  The  same  is  true  of  W.  71 0.  el  Se  5  <y' 
apxa  I  jj  Tt  &ro?  elirmv  airoQvpMV  rje  Kal  ip^at,  "but  if  he  is  the 
first  [to  do  evil]  to  you  either  by  saying,  etc.,"  and  these  are 
the  only  apparent  exceptions. 

In  Hesiod  the  only  example  is  W  178. 

obSi  -Km'  ?jiiap 
izaOanyrai  xa/idrou  xai  6tZoi>{  uddi  Tt  vvr.zwp 

i.- <1  ::/'''>; 

1  This  holds  good  also  Tor  Xeuophon  (Joost  303-306)  aud  for  Euripldo3,  who  has  tw«mly-fl ve 
lnitauccs  of  r.u.nz:v  eight  of  Mjfttv,  all  with  present  participles. 
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This  construction  is  found  also  with  verbs  of  the  same  gen- 
eral meaning  as  *9  603.  'Avr(\oxe  vvv  p4v  roi  iy<ov  {nroe(£o(tai 
avrcK  |  %a>6fievo$.  N  687  <rrrov8r)  hrattrvovra  ve&v  txov;  A  801=11 
43.  =2  202  avairvevawTi  8'  bpfyoi  vies  'Axoteiw  |  reipo/jLevoi  cf.  A 
327  ;  K  201  oOev  atrrvi  airerpdirer'  ofipi/jw:  "Kicnop  |  oXXw  'Apyeiowi. 
This  accounts  for  the  tense  of  the  participle  in  the  last  two 
examples.  The  principle  extends  also  to  cases  like  tj\0e:  aXd- 
pevv;,  lypero  An;  cf.  Ameis-Hentze  at  v  187,  Anhang  "so 
zeigt,  sich,  dass  das  Partic.  actionis  infectae  (wie  man  das 
Partic.  Praes.  rich  tiger  bezeichnen  wurde)  trotz  der  Antecedenz 
der  Handlung  mit  dem  Aorist  verbunden  wurde,  sobald  mit 
diesem  der  Abschluss  der  vorhergehenden  dauernden  Hand- 
lung  gegeben  wurde. 

Akin  to  these,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  bridge  to 
the  Verbs  of  Emotion  are  Kopevw/juu  and  *o/*i*o.  The  examples 
of  these  verbs  with  the  participle  in  Homer  are  :  Kop4wvp.ai  A 
88.  2  287.  X  427.  8  541.  *  499.  v  59 ;  Kappa  A  168.  B 
101.  A  244.  Z  262.  H  6.  220.  ®  195.  449.  II  107.  P  658. 
T  368.  4>  26.  ¥64.  ft  613.  <f>  150.  426.  In  two  cases,  A  28, 
ft  233,  the  participle  agrees  with  the  logical  subject  in  the 
dative.  In  all  the  examples  cited  the  participle,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  in  the  present,  except  the  present  perfect  iekpAvoi  2 
287.  Hesiod  offers  no  instauce  of  this  construction.  Here 
may  also  be  cited  avexeaOat  E  895.  8  596.  ir  277.  TXfjvai  v  311. 
ro\p.av  co  163,  all  construed  with  the  present  participle.  The 
aorist  participle  is  rare  anywhere,  e.  g.  Xen.  Cyr.  6.  2.  18. 
(neg.)  cf.  A.  J.  P.  i.  242. 

Verbs  of  Emotion. 

In  dealing  with  Verbs  of  Emotion  the  first  case  we  have  to 
consider  is  where  the  participle  itself  expresses  a  state  of  feel- 
ing that  is  subordinate  to  the  main  action  of  the  sentence. 
This  category  would  hardly  call  for  separate  treatment  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that,  as  the  participle  expresses  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances  the  feelings  of  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, an  extra  linguistic  inference  of  causality  becomes  par- 
ticularly easy.  Something  over  fifty  examples  are  found  in 
Hesiod  and  about  the  same  number  proportionally  in  the  Iliad. 
I  give  a  list  of  the  examples  from  Hesiod,  arranged  alphabeti- 
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cally,  under  the  different  tenses  of  the  participle.  A  study  of 
the  examples  will  show  that  there  are  but  few  in  which  we  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  infer  the  can  sal  relation. 

Present :  nom.  araXX6p.evot  Th  68.  S  86 ;  &r6pevot  Th  619 ; 
&Xe6wy  W  399;  &xlm>  8  93;  d^vu/uw.y  Th  623.  S  435;  «*4/»ev«y  8  66; 
K/mvo?  S  23.  196.  231,  304  ;  Uteipwv  Th  177.  S  31  ;  xorlwv  Th  315. 
S  176.  [403].  454;  xo8t<iwv  S  27  ;  XtXai6^v0S  8  113  ;  pwtaivw*  8  361  ; 

Ttpiziiisvo?  8  47;  Xaipa>y  Th  438.   W481  ;  XoXoufievof  W  138  ;  xw6fitvos 

Th  533.  561;  oblique  cases  ayaXXo/iivrjv  Th  587;  xortdvrwv     Up.(»a>v  re 


Aorist :  axaXJ>v  Th  868 ;  ^ftf-ray  S  116  ;  bnoSStioat  8  98  (text 

doubtful);  fiaperjaat  Th  168;    flu/njvay  S  262;    SX9t)*as  Th  558; 


Perfect:  &xaXwhot  Th  99;  detd6t  S  248 ;  /wpauy  S  240.  414. 
453  ;  rtTtrjfiivoi  Th  163. 

The  second  case  is  where  the  verb  of  emotion — using  this 
term  to  include  actions  such  as  "to  weep"  and  "to  laugh," 
that  are  expressions  of  the  feelings— is  itself  the  main  verb  of 
the  sentence.  In  this  case  the  participle  tends  to  pass  from  a 
designation  of  accompanying  circumstances,  through  the  causal 
relation,  into  a  still  closer  union  with  the  main  verb.  The 
examples  from  Hesiod  are:  Th  159.  680.  S  65.  115.  W  24. 
58.  205.  312.    Notice  especially  : 

W  55.     Xaipets  Ttup  xXi<f>as  xa\  ip&s  <pp(va$  rjittpoiteixra? 


From  the  Iliad  it  seems  necessary  to  cite  only  examples 
like  those  just  quoted  of  the  closer  union  of  main  verb  and 
participle,  to  which  I  will  add  examples  taken  from  Classen 
and  Schmitt  of  the  verbs  that  with  this  construction  occur 
first  in  the  Odyssey. 

The  nominative  of  the  participle  is  found  with  ^.^«»  A  330. 
A  255.  283.  311.  H  127.  214.  %  278.  K  190.  N  344.  fl 
320.  ;  XalPm  T  23.  28.  76.  112.  [A  73].  2  259.  fl  490  ;  r(Pr„mat 
A  474.  B  774.  A  9.  E  761.  I  336.  A  643.  T  18.  19.  T 
23.  ¥  298.  fl  633.  636.  a<rXaXau>  ft  403.  5#«/»a<  E  403.  The 
Odyssey  adds  also  instances  of  Ijinnat  t  353  ;  iaiv»/iat  r  537. 

Instances  of  the  dative  are  found  after  Xaipu>  E  682.    fl  705; 


S  169. 


xoXwo&nev<><:  W  47.  53  ;  £0»<ra/iev»y  S  12. 


476. 


xai  ae  ioXxa 
yylrjaciv,  fitoruu  alpeupevov  evio*  Idvros. 
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rdvutiai  H  504  ;  vep-eadm  A  414.  dvtdofiat  also  occurs  in  the  Odyssey 
o  335.  The  genitive  occurs  more  frequently  :  T  75,  oi  i'  ixdpr,aav 
tif/viv  inetjcdvroi  fieyaAopoo  n7)Xet<uvos  may  be  explained  as 
genitive  absolute,  but  we  have  the  genitive  after  XoX<>upai  A  494. 
N  207.  660.  2  337.  #  146.  ¥  23.  dXtriZu>  A  181.  8  478  ; 
iX(r<-  8  483;  xrfiopat  8  353  dxySiw  ¥  70.     Cf.  fieWy/it  A  841  ;  AixsXia, 

8  330.  P 10  ;  axaxiZw  n  16;  6Xo<p6p»pai  ©  202.  aaXaXdw  with  gen- 
itive of  the  part  occurs  first,  r  159. 

In  addition  to  these  the  genitive  is  found  with  a  number  of 
phrases  of  similar  meaning.    plya  nhdos  (i<m\)  A  417;  xhdos 

SyflaXpub?  IxdXuipe  A  250  ;  Ttivftos  iv)  tppeal  .  .  .  etr)  2  89  ;  &%of  yivero 

M  392.    N  417.    3  458.  486.    II  581  ;  hrpfemi  viX,n  Jjrop  O  554. 

The  accusative  is  found  after  rvHm  8  378  Seiita  N  482  ;  iXeim 
E  561.  610.  P  346.  352  ;  iltaipm  H  27.  I  302.  N  16 ;  Sx»oMat 
N  353  ;  6Xo96Pop.at  8  245.    P  648.    Cf.  Kruger,  56.  6.  4. 

Adjectival  Uses  of  the  Participle. 

After  finishing  the  investigation  of  the  uses  of  the  parti- 
ciple in  which  the  verbal  side  of  its  nature  is  more  prominent, 
there  remain  for  consideration  the  cases  in  which  it  stands  in 
closer  relation  to  the  noun.  A  thing  may  be  characterized  not 
only  by  qualities  that  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  it,  but  also  by 
the  actions  that  it  performs  or  by  the  effects  of  actions  that 
have  been  performed  upon  it.  The  form  of  expression  for 
attributing  such  qualities  to  the  noun  is  the  participle.  In 
this  way  the  participle  comes  to  be  used  as  an  adjective  in 
Direct  Attribution,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  parti- 
ciple always  retains  more  or  less  of  the  action — of  the  mobility 
of  the  verb.  According  to  the  degree  of  this  mobility  the 
participle  varies  all  the  way  from  a  stereotyped  epitheton 
ornans  that  has  almost  hardened  into  an  adjective  pure  and 
simple  to  the  expression  of  an  action  by  which  the  noun  has 
been,  will  be,  was,  or  is  affected — a  relation  that  our  language 
is  often  forced  to  express  inadequately  by  a  relative  clause. 
The  advantages  of  the  participle  in  this  use  over  an  adjective 
are  its  capacity  for  expressing  the  relations  of  tense  and  voice 
and  for  forming  by  its  power  of  verbal  regimen  complexes  that 
could  be  expressed  by  adjective-attribution  only  in  compounds 
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— cf.  xpv<r4ouri  irehCKoi<;  iji/3e/3avtav  with  xpvcroTr&i\o<; — such  as 
would  frequently  become  more  cumbersome  than  the  Greek  lan- 
guage would  tolerate.  (Cf.  Gildersleeve  A.  J.  P.  ix.  139.  n.  3.) 
When  used  as  an  adjective  the  participle  was  liable  to  be 
treated  as  one — to  be  substantivized  either  with  or  without  the 
article,  and  even  to  be  degraded  so  low  that  the  need  was  felt 
for  a  copula  to  connect  it  with  its  substantive. 

The  limited  use  of  the  article  in  Epic  poetry  renders  it 
sometimes  doubtful  whether  a  participle  should  be  classed  as 
Attributive  or  Circumstantial.  However,  the  following  list  of 
participles  in  Direct  Attribution  in  Hesiod  aims  at  complete- 
ness : 

Nominative:  fo&aatov  Th  [850].  S  328;  &nn*Veit>oaa  Th  [324] 

annopdiitViH  S  173  ;  apafteuaat  S  249;  apypdis  Th  812.  S  271  ;  dsSttpxw? 

S145;  p,,t>u,uV»s  S  300  (rejecting  299);  Ww<?w,fW  [370];  Ifores 
Th  851.  S  73  lxrtraota  Th.  76.  W.  256  ;  lPX;,/iev„t  Th  272  ;  SZmV 
Th  75.  98.  456.  670  [908].  S  188.  227 ;  eld<hs  Th  264.  545.  550. 
561.    W  [187].  731.    OakyOeis  Th  864;  e6wV  Th  109;  I3wv  W  267. 

Ulaat  Th  830  ;  xexaXu/ifihrj  [Th  757];  xaraizertrijuci  S  265;  Xap^eroioyra 
Th  101  ;  XeXtxpores  Th  826 :  pappaipuoaa  Th  699  ;  peSiovaa  Th  54  ; 
vaiwv        18  J  voijaas       267     iza&uvaa  Th  276  ;  jrvetocrec  S  24  ;  fiiovTef 

Th  367 ;  S  298 ;  rzTtX^p(vuv  W  799 ;  yipovra  Th  216  ; 

W  21. 

Oblique  cases  :  asva6vru»l  W  550  ;  ahrun  Th  869.  W  625  ; 
istopivoiu  W  773  ;  aMo/thato  Th  324.  867.    S  60.  275.    W  755  ; 

axazftivov  S  135;  aXiTrjfievov  S  91  ;  dpypulav  Th  608.  S  137;  fi pi$op.{vwv 
S  [290].  295;  mpdaxovras  W  185;  mpavreaac  W  [188];  3epx„;iivwv  S 

169 ;  itftfiwia*  Th  12 ;  l,nxAs  Th  295.  584.  W  235 ;  fato**  Th 
21.  33.  105.  801.  W.  718  ;  kaanphmai  W  56  ;  luxripsvov1  S  81  ; 
e>vT«y  Th  61.  114.  139.  [186]  239.  833.  896.  898.  W  [438]; 
VdXXovTa  Th  902.  rsftaXoiav  W  173.  •'Uovtwv  S  146  ;  #Doi/  Th  131. 
tidwt  Th  559.    W  54.    iSuia*  Th  313.  887.    Upiw  S  169  ;  fou<n?c 

W  720  ;  i<t-a:Uv»w  W  780  ;  xa.Ta<p>%ip.h,n<rt  Th  850  ;  xexaapivov  Th 
929.  xexpip(vrtv  S  55.  xXeiuvaat  W  [1];  xmeovTiov  S  169  ;  xTafilvmo  S 
[402].     W  541 ;  xuavzovTtov  S  7  ;  xopaiwvros  W  390  ;  XapveToiovrt  Th 

382.  S  [390] ;  V»^v»0f  Th  186.  S  145  ;  pt^Xdra  W  231 ; 
ouXophiji1  Th  225.  593.    W  717;  ^-roxa^hu,  Th  484; 

'  Although  these  words  cannot  strictly  be  called  participles  they  have  been  inoluded  as 
producing  a  participial  effect. 
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Th  319  ;  npoxe<ppaSfi{va  W  655  ;  npopedvrwv  W  757  ;  rfevvufievdwv  W 
590  ;  Te&vrjwra  S  158  ;  Tersicir/tivov  Th  795.      W   561  ;  TeToxuiijf  w 

591;  ^erc'.»OvT0?Th846;  fpoviovra  Th  987.  S50.  xexp^ivov  W  317. 
500. 

Very  thoroughly  adjectivized  is  the  participle  appevvi  and 
its  compound  brdpnew;.  It  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being 
used  proleptically.  Examples  are :  S.  84.  W.  407.  542.  601. 
627.  632. 

In  Attic  prose — cf.  W.  J.  Alexander,  Participial  Para- 
phrases in  Attic  Poetry,  A.  J.  P.  iv.  291  if. — most  of  the 
examples  of  the  present  participle  in  direct  predication  are 
limited  to  participles  that  are  thoroughly  adjectivized  or  to 
such  as  readily  lend  themselves  to  being  conceived  as  qualities. 
In  Hesiod  also  the  adjectival  function  is  clear  and  the  con- 
struction is  frequently  eased  by  a  preceding  adjective.  Many 
of  the  examples  are  complexes  that  could  be  expressed  in 
adjectival  form  only  by  clumsy  compounds.  The  examples 
of  the  present  are  :  Th.  823.  S.  134.  [143].  183.  304.  W.  823. 
Of  the  aorist  no  examples  are  found  except  of  appevw,  which 
has  completely  become  an  adjective — cf.  W.  424.  [617].  786. 
808.  The  perfect,  especially  the  middle  passive,  as  expressing 
the  result  of  an  action,  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  enter 
into  such  periphrastic  uses.  The  examples  are :  Th.  415.  W. 
478.  616.  641.  683.  793.  799. 

The  following  examples  of  the  participle  and  article  are 
found  in  Hesiod : 

Nominative  :  W  732.  o  ye  irpbt  roixov  ire\da<K ;  W  364.  rd 
y'  iv  olictp  Karaxelftevov. 

Oblique  Cases:  Th  32.  rd  t'  eWo>era  wp6  t'  i6vra  ;  Th.  38. 
rd  t'  i6vra  rd  r  iaao/jteva  irpo  t'  iovra ;  W  266.  rq>  /3ov\ev<ravTi ; 
Th  973.  t$  Bi  tvx6vti  ;  W  353.  tov  tyXiovra  .  .  .  rg>  irpoairivri  ; 
342.    tov  (piXiovra. 

But  as  the  articular  use  of  the  stem  to-  was  not  fully  devel- 
oped in  Hesiod' s  time  we  have  instances  of  the  participle 
standing  alone  where  we  speak  of  the  ellipsis  of  the  article  or 
of  some  noun  with  which  the  participle  agrees,  although  often 
no  such  definite  ellipsis  is  felt.  There  are  two  examples  (Th 
32.  38.  irp6  t'  iSvra  quoted  above)  which  can  hardly  count  as 
participles  with  the  article  precede.    Ellipses  with  the  femi- 
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nine  are  W  462.  84peo<i  Si  veapevt)  ov  <r  airar-qo-u;  W  720.  irXeltrrq 
8k  %dpR  [y\d>aaT)<;~\  Kara  fierpov  iowrrfi  ;  S  206.  fUKiro\Uvr)<Tiv  euevlat. 
With  this  last  are  to  be  compared  the  instances  in  which 
avrip,  the  poetical  article,  (cf.  Dr.  Gildersleeve  as  quoted  by 
Gallaway,  p.  63),  is  to  be  thought  of :  Th  92.  peril  81  irp&rei 
aypopepouri ;  S  215.  airoppfyovri  eoucwi ;  W  5.  fipidovra  ^oXAtt«  ; 
Th  770.  &  pev  l6vr<K  \  aalvei;  W  295.  8?  ev  etir6vri  irldifrw,  S  251. 
irepi  mirrSvroDP  ;  S  228.  <r/revSovn  xal  ipplyovrt  ioixw ;  W  309.  Kal 
ipya£6pevo<;  iroXv  <p(Xrepo<i  adavdrourt,  if  310.  be  rejected  on  account 
of  the  external  evidence  against  it ;  W  412.  ov  yelp  ermauxpyvi 
avijp  irtfiirXriai  KaXirfv  |  ovS1  avaftaXkdpevos.  The  neighborhood  of 
avrip  in  the  last  example  lets  it  serve  as  a  transition  to  those  in 
which  the  omitted  idea  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  S 
209.  Xipfy  .  .  .  teXv^opewp  fccXot;  8  211.  SeX<f>lve;  vrjxope'voK  tAceXot; 

5  314.  'ilxeavbi  TrXridovrt,  ioucaK.  The  phrase  'OXv/*7tmi  Bmpar 
fyovre:  occurs  five  times  without  fco^Th  783.  963.  W  81.  110. 
128.  and  the  list  of  masculine  ellipses  is  completed  by  that  of 
fir/vd}.  W  798.  <p6ivovr<i<i  0'  iarapevov  re  and  'HeXiop.  W  728.  « 
t  &vt6vra.  Examples  of  the  neuter  are  W  366-7  nap&ivTK  Hx&r- 
0ai  .  .  .  xpyt&iv  awcSprw,  S  116.  dppeva  ehrev\  W  363.  &r'  iovri; 
Th  834.  ioucSra  (<p0eyyero);  W  731.  veirpvpepa  elSw.  In  one  case 
the  idea  to  be  thought  of  is  indicated  by  a  partitive  genitive  : 

Th  584.  r&v  6  ye  iroXX'  iveWrjice  (x«P«  tfaireXapirero  ttoXXjj) 
davfidcria,  tpniaiv  ioucdra  §<ovrficr<riv. 

Examples  of  the  participle  in  direct  attribution  and  direct 
predication  are  so  frequent  in  the  Iliad  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  cite  them,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  treatment  of 
the  participle  with  and  without  the  article. 

Of  the  participle  with  the  article  the  following  examples 
are  found  in  the  Iliad.  Nominative  :  I  320.  o  t'  aepyw  avrip  6 
tc  iroXXA  iopyck  ;  CI  687.  iralSa  rol  per6irur6e  XeXetppevoi ;  ¥  663. 

6  vucTjOefc.  Oblique  cases :  <I>  262.  top  dyovra ;  A  70  to  t'  idvra 
rd  t'  i<r<r6fteva;  ¥  325  top  irpovxoma;  T  138.  255.  ¥  702.  t£ 
pucriaavri;  ¥  656.       yuc-qddvri, — cf.  ¥  704.  apBpl  puctfdevri. 

Of  the  participle  used  alone  as  a  substantive — so-called 
ellipses — we  have  the  following  examples :  B  10.  'OXvpina 
&6/*ar'  ?Xovt6?=B  13.  67.  E  383.  O  115.  ¥  430.  w  ovk 
alovri  ioucws  ;  H  63.  ov  ydp  traxs  fieflXijp&ov  eari  paxeedai ;  B  119. 
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Ka\  iacrofidvoiai  irveMcu  cf.  Y  287.  460.  Z  358.  X  305  ;  M  374. 
erreiyofievouri  8"  Zkovto  ;  II  457.  to  yap  yepas  iari  0av6vra>p=Q75.  *P 
9.  cf.  X  389 ;  ¥  72.  ifrvxal  et&wka  Kapavrav ;  2  309.  tcravioma 
Kar4icra  ;  N  262.  ra  tcrafievav  airoaiw/uu  ;  T  494.  Kreivopevov}  l<f>4- 
7to>v  ;  E  903.  vepirpexperai  xvxoWn  ;  I  318.  Xcr\  poipa  pJvovri ;  T  79. 
hrre&roi  pkv  koKjov  atcoviyuev  ;  X  199.  <pevyovra  Buotceiv ;  E  532.  <pev- 
yovrcov  8'  ofa3  dp  kX6k  6pwrcu=0  564;  Z  389.  fuuvopAvrj  elicvZa;  O 
90.  arv^opJvri  ik  ioucas;  2  548.  ipripop-evrj  Be  ipiceiv;  II  182.  /tera 
ftekTropevyaiv ;  A  70.  nrp6  r'  i6tna ;  P  32.  pex@ev  Te  efyiw— 
T  198  ;  I  58.  ireirvvfUva  ySafet? ;  A  6bl.  Ke^apurpAva  Belrfi. 

Add  to  these  the  instances  of  the  vocative  A  225.  cvwfc 
Sfifiar  fytov ;  O  128.  fuuvdpeve  ;  H  184.  ovKifieve  ;  A  149.  <u  /*ot 
avcuhelrjv  hrietfteve. 

The  participle  then  had  given  up  by  the  time  of  Homer 
enough  of  its  verbal  nature  to  allow  it  to  be  separated  from 
the  declaration  of  the  sentence  and  spend  its  force  on  a  single 
noun.  This  can  be  seen  most  clearly  when  the  participle  is 
used  in  the  vocative  that  is  outside  of  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  as :  Ka.pt)  KOftSmvres  'A^ato/  B.  323 ;  teal  ai>  Kaicolai 
&6Xouti  tcacaafieve  A  339  ;  'AiT^Xo^e  irpfodev  trenvvpAvt  ^  570,  etc. 
So  as  there  was  no  room  for  further  development  on  this  line 
the  comparison  of  the  use  of  Hesiod  with  that  of  Homer  be- 
comes a  stylistic  question  of  the  individual  freedom  with 
which  they  employed  this  construction. 

Beginning  with  the  consideration  of  bulk,  we  find  in  the 
Iliad  about  420  participles  in  direct  attribution.  Classen,  p. 
52,  places  the  number  at  about  360,  and  on  the  following  page 
calls  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast 
line,  between  attributive  and  predicative  participles  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  our  estimates.  These  examples 
are  divided  among  the  tenses  as  follows :  present,  202  ;  perfect, 
169  ;  aorist,  51.  Similarly  in  Hesiod  we  find  about  63  presents, 
33  perfects,  14  aorists,  and  1  future,  making  a  total  of  about 
110  examples.  This  instance  of  the  future  in  Hesiod  is  with- 
out special  significance,  as  the  participle  eo-o-djuem  is  com- 
pletely adjectivized — cf.  Dr.  Gildersleeve,  Pindar  cxi  note — 
and  is  used  by  Homer  as  a  substantive  both  with  and  without 
the  article,  while  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees  in  Hesiod, 
avjp,  is  hardly  more  than  a  poetical  equivalent  of  the  article. 
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The  present  and  the  perfect  predominate  in  both  authors 
and  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  reason  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  these  tenses  is  that  lasting  actions  are  the  ones 
that  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  attribution,  and  these  are 
to  be  found  either  in  the  continued  action  of  the  present  or  in 
the  perfect  as  denoting  attitude  and  resulting  condition.  The 
aorist  is  employed  only  when  there  is  an  action  that  stamps  on 
the  noun  certain  lasting  qualities,  so  that  when  we  know  the 
action  we  may  infer  the  condition  that  results  from  it.  Thus, 
avi)p  6av<i>v  is  one  that  has  crossed  the  boundary  between  life 
and  death  ;  Tpwe?  aypopevoi  are  Trojans  that  have  entered  the 
assembly. — cf.  Classen,  p.  57,  ff. 

But  while  the  relations  of  the  tenses  to  one  another  remain 
practically  within  the  same  proportion,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  relative  frequency  of  the  construction  in 
the  two  authors. 

The  bulk  of  the  Iliad  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Hesiod,  but  the  attributive  participles 
are  less  than  four  times  as  numerous.  This  shows  that  the 
construction  is  nearly  twice  as  frequent  in  Hesiod  as  in  the 
Iliad.  Besides  this  the  examples  in  Hesiod  exhibit  much 
greater  variety,  since  one  verb  furnishes  on  an  average  two 
examples  in  Hesiod  as  against  fonr  in  the  Iliad.  There  is 
danger,  however,  of  being  misled  by  this  calculation,  as  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  large  amount  of  repetition  in 
Homer.— cf.  A.  J.  P.  vi.  p.  399. 

In  this  construction,  moreover,  Hesiod  is  not  a  close  imita- 
tor of  Homer's  phraseology,  as  at  least  half  of  the  verbs  em- 
ployed by  him  as  attributive  participles  are  not  similarly 
employed  by  Homer. 

Tracing  more  closely  the  resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  authors  we  find  that  a  large  number  of  the  examples  in 
each  consist  of  what  are  apparently  mere  stock  epithets,  e.  g., 

nupdf  aiffu/tivoto,  >teu\  aiev  lovref  xa,ua\  lp%6p.evo(  t'  &vdpa>not,  deol  'OXu/i- 
sio  id/iar'  e^wi-rsff,  1W1  fisTa  ZwovTes,  etc.     Of  the86  Homer  shows 

a  list  of  nearly  fifty  phrases,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  examples.  Twelve  of  these  are  taken  up  by  Hesiod, 
furnishing  twenty-two  examples,  as  follows  :  nupds  al#opt{»<>to  Z 
182.    Th  324.  867.    S  60  ;  tool  all*  li^et  A  290,  etc.    Th  21.  33. 
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105.  801.    W  718  ;  KP6voV  iM9\t  iSvrtt  O  225.    Th  851 ;  Xap.al  iP- 

%t>fi{vwv  t*  ivApdtniov  E  442.     Til  272 J     Mooaat  'OXuixicta  dd/sar'  eX<>o<rat 

&  484,  etc.    Th  75.  114  ;  xoPah»VTa  H  229.  W  390  ;  ™P\ 

Xa/xxtrovvrt  A  104.     cf.  Th  110.  882.     S  [390]  ;   x»p69wv  dxd  Xa/i- 

xoiilwv  N  341,  etc.    Th  186 ;  amPt  vaiw  B  412,  etc.    W  18 ; 

with  [ilvta  itvetiivTet  'AXatot  cf.  S  24  6nip  aaxlmv  jrvei'oxref ;  with  nop\ 
yXsyiftiivTt  4>  858  cf.  xePaovoo  re  yXeyiftovrof  Th.  846;  eyX"?  dxaX/xivov. 

S  135.    Similar  epithets,  occurring  in  Hesiod  but  not  in  the 

Iliad,  are:  xo/xovtitovra  xiTijXa  S  289  ;  Elpijvijv  rcAaXuiav  Th  902;  rere- 

Xcofiivnv  eli  ivtaordv  Th  795.  W  561.  Of  these  xopmvwmvTa  is  post- 
Homeric  ;  rereXsaiiiviiv  is  used  by  Homer  only  in  direct  predica- 
tion ;  TsAaXma  occurs  in  the  Iliad  I  208,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  we  may  best  compare  :  X  192  aurdP  inijv  eXfyat 
dip»t  TtfiaXuid  t'  SKwtrfj.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  the  con- 
nection with  Homer  is  closest  in  the  Theogony  and  least  in 
the  Works  and  Days  ;  but  two  examples  coming  from  the  last 
work,  four  from  the  Shield,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  from 
the  Tbeogeny. 

Other  instances  of  parallelism  between  the  phraseology  of 
Hesiod  and  Homer  are:  Th  850  'AiSij?  MPo«n  xazaip^lvoiaiv 
O  188  'Atirjs  hipinat  avdtraatv;  Th  324.  ietvh 

aldo/xivoto  =»  Z  182  ;  Th  812  /Si'rjtriv  diTjvtxieaatv  dpT/pw?,  M  134.  fiiZyaiv 
HeydXtjetv  dti)vex(e<rtv  dpaputat ;         256.  Th  76.     Jtdy  ixyeyautat  cf.  T 

189.  418.    &  184.  219.    f  229.    yfr  218;  Th  545.  550.  561.  Zebt 

HiffttTa  nySea  cldws  =■  CI  88.     Th  109  xat  -KuTafiin  xal  x6vtoj  dneiptros 

o'tiuart  duwv  cf.  Th  131.  and  the  circumstantial  participles  3>  234. 
¥  250;  Th  264.  d^ova  ipra  ISuXat,  cf.  I  128.  270.  T  245.  ¥ 
263.  «*  278.  More  frequent  in  the  Odyssey  is  drXad  SPra  or  x*8vd 
ISuta;    Th  869.    W  625.    dvifuov  ftivos  6rP6v  a.Wv,  t  440  ;  S  145. 

e/iicaXtv  laaotatv  izop\  Xapnzoiiivotat  dedopxaf  cf.  T  446.  irD/>  iydaXpiotet 
detopxtofi  Th  830.  <fiova\  .  .  .  itavTohjv  Sit'  teiaat  dftlotpaxov,  cf. 
ft  192.  <5?  <fd<tav  Itlaat  Srta  xdXXtfiuv ;  Th  757.  Nb£  SXSjj  vt<p{Xy  xexakup.- 
ftivr)  ytpoetdtl,  6  562.     X  15  ;  S  275.     al#op.hwv  iatSwv  cf.    O  428. 

434.  »/101;  W  752.  UPoiatv  eV  al&ottivotai  cf.  A  775.  fi  362 ;  S 
137.  xuvirjv  .  .  .  M  xftordyots  dpapuiav  <x  378.  x  The  phrase 

occurs  without  «r^N  188.  2  611 ;  Th  239.  833.  cf.  61.  »und*iXtt,v, 

Cf.  E  670.  P  720  ;  W  780.  Mijvif  8'  f<rra/stsWo  TfHirxatfexdTijv  dXlaatai 

cf.  f  162.  roO  /iiv  fftivovTof  (iTjvdt  rou  s'  lara/iivuto,  but  the  verse  is 
bracketed  by  Ameis-Hentze ;  Th  850.  iviPoi<ti  xara<p»^(votaw.  X 
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401 .  vtxbtaaiv  xaraydc/iivoeai ;  W  757.  itoTa/iSiv  aXade  itpopedvrwv  E 
598.  W^  317.  500.  AlScut  (*£/ljr(j)  3'  nux  ayadij  xe^prj/i{vov  avtipa 
xo/ilZec,  £  347.  aldmt  S'  ob'x  ayaOij  xe^pr/ftivip  avSp\  xapstvat. 

But  even  after  deducting  these  sufficient  examples  remain 
to  show  Hesiod's  independence.  His  freedom  seems  to  lead 
him  in  the  direction  of  complex  phrases  equivalent  to  com- 
pound adjectives,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  active  transitive 
verbs  are  proportionally  much  more  frequent  in  Hesiod  than  in 
the  Iliad.  Some  of  these  phrases  strike  us  as  homely  or 
quaint,  and  thus  fall  into  line  with  Jebb's  remarks  on  Hesiod's 
style,  cf .  The  Growth  and  Influence  of  Classical  Greek  Poetry, 
p.  91. 

The  participle  in  this  construction  is  an  adjective  with 
greater  wealth  of  meaning,  so  that  a  large  use  of  it  would  be 
an  evidence  of  richness  of  vocabulary  and  of  the  imagination 
necessary  to  produce  poetic  compounds.  But  when  carried  to 
excess  it  overburdens  the  author's  style,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  both  the  Theogony  and  the  Shield,  where  the  propor- 
tion is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Works  and  Days. 

Of  the  participle  used  as  a  substantive  without  the  article 
forty-one  examples  are  cited  above  from  the  Iliad.  The  ellip- 
ses are  extremely  simple,  being  always  ivijp— which  largely 
predominates — j-ovrj,  or  xriiia>  except  for  one  instance  of  yf,  2 
548,  the  phrase  '0ti>iivta  ddfiar'  ££»xre?  and  the  vocatives.  All 
the  tenses  are  represented — the  future  not  only  by  iaeo/ievnf  but 
also  2  309.  xa(  re  xraviovra  xarfxra.  No  instance  of  the  nomina- 
tive occurs  except  'Okvuma  ddnar'  e^wre?.  Hesiod's  29  examples 
show  a  great  advance  in  frequency  of  use.  The  future  is  rep- 
resented by  S  215.  a.Tti>ppi4><>vTt  imxmt,  which  may  be  compared 
with  2  309.  The  masculine  still  predominates  and  the  chief 
ellipses  are  still  those  of  avqp,  yu^rj  or  zpT,na,  but  we  find,  be- 
sides ytj  W  462.  and  6e<k  as  in  Homer,  still  more  striking 
examples  cf  S  209.  211.  314.  W  720.  798.  and  one  case  in 
which  the  omitted  idea  is  suggested  by  a  partitive  genitive  Th 
854.  The  nominative  is  used  W  309.  412.  462.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  examples  that  show  an  advance  over  the  Iliad 
come  chiefly  from  the  Shield  and  the  Works  and  Days. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  combination  of  this 
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substantivized  participle  with  the  article  Hesiod  shows  a  still 
greater  advance  not  only  in  quantity — Iliad  9,  Hesiod  10— 
but  also  in  usage,  cf .  Monro  §  264.    Noticein  Hesiod  especially: 

W  364.  obdt  rd  y'  iv  uhw  xaraxsiftevov  Avipa  xjjicc. 
W  353.  T&v  <ptk(ovTa  tftXttv  xai  t£  irpotrtovTt  itpoatfiev. 

Prom  the  Theogony  might  be  cited  973,  but  the  text  is  doubtful. 

In  the  use  of  the  participle  as  a  predicate  after  copulative 
verbs  Hesiod  again  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  (Iliad  31, 
Hesiod  16),  and  what  is  more  significant  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  tenses  employed.  In  the  Iliad  only  perfect  parti- 
ciples, generally  passive,  are  found ;  in  Hesiod  there  are  six 
instances  of  the  present,  only  one  of  them  from  the  Theogony, 
and  three  of  the  aorist  ap/tevos,  all  from  the  Works  and  Days. 
Other  verbs  than  ctp(  employed  as  a  copula  are  irfoopuu  W. 
808.    *  67  and  yiyvoficu  X  219. 

Conolusiok. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  the  consideration  of 
the  syntactical  differences  between  the  Epic  and  the  Attic 
use  of  the  participle.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  de- 
velopment after  the  Epic  period  of  the  participle  as  a  "short- 
hand" equivalent  for  a  finite  subordinate  clause,  a  result  of 
which  is  that  the  use  of  the  negatives  ov  and  pvj  with  the  parti- 
ciple also  remains  undeveloped  in  Epic  poetry.  Conspicuous 
besides  this  are  the  extensions  in  Attic  of  the  use  of  the  future 
participle,  of  the  genitive  absolute,  of  the  supplementary  par- 
ticiple, and  of  such  uses  of  the  adjectival  participle  as  were 
rendered  possible  by  the  development  of  the  article. 

Syntax  and  style,  however,  are  so  closely  united  that  some 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  stylistic  effect  of  the  participle 
in  Hesiod.  The  general  principles  for  the  treatment  of  this 
question  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Gildersleeve's  article,  On  the 
Stylistic  Effect  of  the  Greek  Participle,  A.  J.  P.  ix.  137  ff. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  occurrences  of  the 
participle  per  100  lines  is  even  a  rougher  way  of  estimating 
its  effect  than  the  proportionate  number  of  occurrences  of 
finite  verb  and  participle,  I  will  give  such  a  table  for  the  Hiad 
and  for  Hesiod  :• 
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No.  of  lines.  No.  of  part.  Part,  per  100  lines. 


narr. 

speech. 

total. 

narr. 

speech. 

total. 

narr. 

speech. 

total 

A 

238 

373 

611 

96 

90 

186 

40.3 

24.1 

30.4 

B 

599 

278 

877 

129 

69 

198 

21.5 

24.8 

22.5 

r 

218 

243 

461 

78 

52 

130 

35.7 

21.3 

28.1 

A 

302 

242 

544 

133 

54 

187 

44.+ 

22.3 

34.3 

E 

575 

334 

909 

214 

84 

298 

37.2 

25.1 

32.7 

Z 

207 

322 

529 

83 

75 

158 

40.+ 

23.8 

29.8 

H 

239 

243 

482 

92 

41 

133 

38.4 

16.8 

27.6 

8 

297 

268 

565 

105 

64 

169 

35.3 

23.8 

29.9 

I 

126 

587 

713 

45 

139 

184 

35.7 

23.6 

25.8 

K 

287 

292 

579 

105 

64 

169 

36.5 

21.9 

29.1 

A 

547 

301 

848 

214 

95 

309 

39.1 

31.5 

36.4 

M 

349 

122 

471 

137 

25 

162 

39.2 

20.4 

34.3 

N 

583 

254 

837 

242 

58 

300 

41.5 

22.8 

35.8 

3 

274 

248 

522 

103 

68 

161 

37.2 

23.3 

30.8 

O 

454 

292 

746 

182 

80 

262 

40.0 

27.3 

35.1 

n 

615 

252 

867 

229 

64 

293 

37.2 

25.4 

33.7 

p 

493 

268 

761 

213 

56 

269 

43.2 

20.8 

35.3 

2, 

OOJL 

ORR 
,600 

Rt  T 

1  OR 
1*0 

RA. 
04 

01  ft 

QK  Q 
OO.M 

OL.O 

d4.  + 

T 

152 

272 

424 

65 

71 

136 

42.7 

26.1 

32.3 

T 

274 

229 

503 

105 

48 

153 

38.3 

20.8 

30.4 

<J> 

342 

269 

611 

153 

63 

216 

44.7 

23.4 

35.3 

X 

229 

286 

615 

106 

88 

194 

46.2 

30.7 

37.6 

vr> 

X 

e:  A  A 

544 

353 

897 

197 

90 

287 

do. 2 

25.4 

31.9 

il 

350 

454 

804 

134 

107 

241 

38.2 

23  5 

29  9 

8645 

7048 

15693 

3286 

1719 

5005 

37.3 

24.3 

31.8 

Th 

988 

34 

1022 

275 

26.9 

S 

407 

73 

480 

171 

25 

196 

42.+ 

34.2 

40.8 

w 

818 

10 

828 

279 

33.6 

2213 

117 

2330 

750 

32.1 

The  figures  show  to  what  an  extent  the  narrative  is  the 
home  of  the  participle  and  serve  to  point  out  some  other 
facts  of  interest,  notably,  the  wide  divergence  of  the  different 
works  assigned  to  Hesiod ;  the  araiometochic  nature  of  the 
Theogony,  which  is  shared  by  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
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owing  to  the  common  nature  of  their  subject-matter,  a  cause 
which  also  makes  itself  felt  in  II  ;  the  lower  level  of  the  parti- 
ciple in  the  narrative  of  0-K,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
proportion  rises  in  the  narrative  of  the  battles,  reaching  its 
maximum  in  the  "E/cropm  avatpean  and  dropping  again  in  the 
two  concluding  books.  But  bulk  alone  will  not  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  situation,  for  the  stylistic  effect  of  the  parti- 
ciple is  not  the  same  in  all  constructions.  The  consideration 
of  the  details  of  this  would  lead  too  far,  but  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  stylistic  effect  of  the  participle  in  Homer 
and  in  Hesiod  is  to  be  found  in  Hesiod's  rare  employment  of 
the  supplementary  participle  and  the  excessive  use  that  he 
makes  of  the  adjectival  participle.  The  latter  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  Theogony  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  its  style. 

Geo  roe  Melville  Bolling. 
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Le  Soclalisme  anx  Etats  Dnls,  par  Rev.  W.  J.  Kerby,  Llcencle"  en  TMologie, 
Docteur  en  Sciences  pollttquea  et  soclales,  Profeaseur  agrgge'  de  Boclolngle  it 
rUnlveraUe"  Catholtque  de  Washington.  1  vol.  In  8°,  pp.  244.  Bruxellea 
Goemaere,  Imprimeur  du  Rol.  1897. 

This  work,  which  was  written  by  the  author  in  the  School 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  Louvain  University,  is 
not  dogmatic  nor  polemical.  It  is  an  impartial  exposition  of 
facts  and  doctrines  based  directly  on  original  sources.  It  is 
divided  into  live  parts.  The  first,  which  treats  of  socialist  organ- 
izations, embraces  three  chapters  :  one  on  International  Social- 
ism (Socialist  Labor  Party,  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance, 
Social  Democratic  Federation);  a  second  on  National  or  Amer- 
ican Socialism  (Nationalism,  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative 
Commonwealth,  Socialist  Colonies) ;  a  third  on  Socialism  of 
English  origin  (Christian  Socialism,  Fabianism).  The  doc- 
trines, organization,  tactics,  impact  and  force  of  each  are  de- 
scribed logically  and  clearly.  The  second  part  treats  of  soci- 
alism as  found  in  organizations  not  professedly  socialistic, 
there  being  two  chapters,  one  on  Trades  Unions  and  one  on  the 
Populist  Party.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  Henry  George 
and  Single  Tax,  containing  two  chapters,  one  on  the  doctrine 
and  one  on  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  fourth  part  dis- 
cusses social  conditions  briefly  in  two  chapters,  one  general  and 
one  on  the  presidential  elections  of  1896.  The  last  part  con- 
tains a  short  discussion  of  socialism  and  social  reform. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  and  of  each  section  in 
particular,  a  foot-note  contains  indications  of  sources,  acts  of 
congresses,  official  reviews  and  journals,  etc.  Every  important 
statement  in  the  text  is  corroborated  by  a  reference.  Readers 
of  the  work  will  admire  the  abundance  of  documents  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Kerby,  and  his  judicious  use  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  an  academic  dissertation,  omitting  nothing  essen- 
tial, including  nothing  not  of  value.  The  fact  that  the  book 
is  in  French  prevents  it  from  being  accessible  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  readers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author 
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will  soon  enlarge  and  publish  the  work  in  an  English  dress. 
However,  as  it  stands,  the  work  is  necessary  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of 
socialism  in  this  country,  rather  than  vague  inexact  ideas  on 
it.  Though  the  sources  are  fully  indicated  throughout  the 
book,  it  might  have  been  an  advantage  had  they  all  been 
arranged  in  one  classified  list. 

On  this  occasion  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  School  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  Louvain  Uni- 
versity and  to  its  eminent  founder,  Professor  Von  den  Heuval. 
Since  1894,  eight  dissertations  of  solid  value  have,  together 
with  the  severe  examinations  undergone,  merited  for  their 
authors  the  Doctorate  in  Political  and  Social  Sciences.  Aside 
from  Dr.  Kerby's  work,  the  others  are :  Legrand,  L'Impot  sur 
le  Capital  et  le  Revenu  en  Prusse.  Nerincx:  Du  Regime 
legal  de  FEnseignement  primaire  en  Angleterre.  Moyersoen: 
Du  Regime  legal  de  l'Enseignment  primaire  en  Hollande. 
Genart :  Les  Syndicats  industriels.  Melot :  Des  ImpSts  sur 
les  valeurs  mobilieres  en  France.  Physseuzides  :  L' Arbitrage 
international  et  l'etablissement  d'un  Empire  grec.  De  Ker- 
chove  d'Exaerde:  De  l'Enseignement  obligatoire  en  Alle- 
magne.  T.  Bouqtjillon. 


Dlctionnalre  pratique  de  Droit  Compare.  Premiere  partle:  Legislations  Europg- 
e naea,  par  Hector  Latnbrechu,  Docteur  en  droit,  attach^  au  minisiere  de 
l'Industrie  et  du  Travail  de  Belgique.   Paris:  Chevalier,  1896.  8°. 

Though  laws  are  largely  determined  by  the  peculiar  his- 
torical development  and  the  political  and  economical  condi- 
tions of  a  people,  there  is  nowadays  a  marked  tendency  to- 
wards uniformity  of  legislation  among  nations.  Indeed,  more 
than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  supplant  national  by  inter- 
national laws.  This  is  visible  in  the  new  labor  legislation. 
A  common  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  justice, 
the  development  of  international  relations  and  similarity  of 
social  conditions,  have  created  this  condition.  It  has  made  the 
study  of  comparative  law  a  scientific  and  practical  necessity. 
It  is  to  meet  this  necessity  that  Dr.  Lambrechts  has  under- 
taken the  publication  of  this  dictionary,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  complement  of  the  great  French  collection  of 
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foreign  codes.  In  this  work  the  laws  of  each  European  na- 
tion are  exposed  concisely  and  clearly.  All  is  reduced  to 
nineteen  chapters,  which  reappear  in  the  same  order  for  each 
legislation  considered.  They  are:  birth  (nationality,  civil 
status);  denizens;  civil  capacity  (minors,  absentees,  inter- 
dicted, married  women,  civil  death);  corporations  (juristic 
persons) ;  marriage ;  divorce ;  testament ;  intestate  estates ; 
administration;  action;  organization  and  jurisdiction  of 
courts;  costs;  appeals  and  manner  of  attacking  judgments; 
attachments;  execution  of  judgments;  rules  of  evidence; 
fraud  and  defects  of  consent ;  mortgages  and  preferences ; 
sources  of  law. 

To  guarantee  exactness  and  an  objective  presentation  of  the 
various  legislations  to  be  treated,  Dr.  Lambrechts  has  asso- 
ciated with  himself  in  the  work  a  number  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, each  of  whom  will  expound  his  own  country's  laws  ex- 
clusively. The  work  is  well  under  way,  seven  fascicles  having 
appeared  already. 

In  the  first  Dr.  Lambrechts  exhibits  Belgian  laws,  and  M. 
Auguste  Liger,  a  lawyer  of  Luxemburg,  those  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  second  contains  French  legisla- 
tion by  M.  Arsdne  Laurent,  professor  of  the  Catholic  Faculty 
of  Paris,  and  the  laws  of  the  Principality  of  Monaco  by  M.  de 
Rolland,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Monaco  ;  the  third 
is  taken  up  with  English  law  by  Mr.  J.  McMahon,  a  London 
attorney ;  the  four,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  given  exclu- 
sively to  Roumanian  legislation,  their  author  being  M.  Dimitri 
Alexandresco,  professor  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  Jassy,  Rou- 
mania.  It  might  be  objected  at  first  glance  that  there  is  lack 
of  proportion  here  ;  83  pages  for  France  and  550  for  Roumania. 
But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly  justified.  Works  on  Rou- 
manian legislation  are  less  accessible  than  the  others,  hence 
the  authors  have  done  well  in  giving  considerable  space  to  it. 
Dr.  Lambrechts  is  already  known  for  his  solid  contributions 
to  legal  and  sociological  science.  He  is  one  of  a  group  of 
brilliant  young  men  attached  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  Belgian  government  (Morisseux,  Van  Overberg-Verhees, 
and  others)  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  congresses 
held  in  Brussels  this  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  international 
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exposition.  The  publication  of  this  Dictionary  shows  that  its 
anthor  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  time  and  its  needs. 
The  work  is  reliable,  complete  in  plan,  and  exhaustive  in 
treatment.  In  addition,  it  is  well  printed.  We  wish  it  every 
success. 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  In  Historical  and  Political  Science.— Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Editor.   Fifteenth  series.  1897. 
III-V.  The  Street  Railway  System  of  Philadelphia,  by  Frederic  W.  Speirs.Ph.  D. 
VI-VTII.  The  Economic  History  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  by  Milton 
Reizenstein,  Ph.  D. 
IX.  South  American  Trade  of  Baltimore,  by  Frank  R.  Rutter,  Ph.  D. 

Prof.  Speirs,  in  his  monograph,  discusses  a  very  timely 
topic.  There  is  a  growing  interest  manifested  in  the  problem 
of  what  is  the  best  form  of  municipal  control  of  transportation 
systems  in  our  great  cities,  "  but  while  there  has  been  extended 
general  discussion,  there  have  been  few  comprehensive  studies 
of  particular  systems  in  this  country,  and  the  discussion  has 
thus  suffered  from  the  lack  of  exact  knowledge  regarding  local 
conditions  in  American  cities."  Mr.  Speirs'  study  "  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  to  the  general  discussion  a  contribution  of  fact 
regarding  local  transportation  in  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
cities."  The  history  of  the  local  transportation  system  of 
Philadelphia  begins  in  1831,  when  Dr.  James  Boxall  provided 
himself  with  a  "superior  new  coach,  harness,  and  good 
horses,"  and  ran  an  hourly  stage  coach  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  good  people  of  Chestnut  street.  A  ten  cent  fare  was 
charged,  and  the  line  made  profits  at  this  rate,  and  soon  omni- 
bus lines  had  covered  the  city  fairly  well.  In  1857  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  omnibuses  were  in  service  on  the 
various  lines  in  the  city.  Then  came  the  street  railway  system, 
and  after  two  years  of  competition  only  fifty-six  of  the  omni- 
buses were  left  in  service.  The  first  railways  were  built  in  the 
face  of  a  very  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
the  citizens,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  to  their  being  chartered  was  that  "the  pro- 
posed railways  were  a  mischievous  speculation,  aiming  at 
monopoly  of  transportation  along  great  lines  of  travel."  It 
was  generally  charged  that  corrupt  methods  were  resorted  to 
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for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  General  Assembly  to  regard 
the  proposed  roads  as  great  pnblic  benefactors,  and  when  that 
body  granted  the  first  charter,  the  fact  was  announced  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  one  of  her  papers  under  the  heading 
"Sold  and  Delivered."  Again,  when  in  1858  a  protest  was 
made  against  a  grant  by  the  City  Council  of  valuable  fran- 
chises on  Chestnut  and  Walnut  streets  without  any  adequate 
returns  to  the  city  on  the  part  of  the  railway  corporations,  the 
protest  was  unavailing,  owing,  it  was  charged,  to  the  fact  that 
"  the  railway  company  had  opposed  to  the  reasoning  of  the  re- 
monstrants the  less  admirable,  but  more  effective,  argnment  of 
stock  distribution  among  the  councilmen."  Such  was  the 
inauguration  of  the  system. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  danger  of  monopoly  might  be  avoided, 
or  at  least  minimized,  by  freely  granting  charters  to  numerous 
competing  companies.  But  experience  only  showed  the  fallacy 
of  this  notion,  which  sound  judgment  might  easily  have  pro- 
nounced visionary  at  the  outset.  "From  1857  to  1874,  thirty- 
nine  separate  passenger  railway  companies  were  given  char- 
ter right  to  operate  street  railways  inthecity  of  Philadelphia." 
The  legislative  grants  of  charters  frequently  prefaced  the  grant 
with  the  soothing  preamble  :  J"  Whereas,  the  interests  of  the 
public  demand  that  no  corporation  should  have  the  monopoly 
of  carrying  passengers  over  the  streets  of  a  city  between  points 
which  require  the  advantages  of  competition,"  etc.  The  sep- 
arate companies  very  promptly  took  effective  means  to  regu- 
late the  matter  of  competition.  A  "Board  of  Presidents" 
was  organized  in  1859  with  ten  companies  represented  in  it, 
and  as  fast  as  new  companies  were  chartered  their  presidents 
added  themselves  to  the  board.  No  pretense  was  made  of  in- 
dependent action.  The  fare  was  raised  from  five  to  six,  and 
later  from  six  to  seven  cents,  and  this  action  was  announced  as 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Presidents.  Indignant  protest  arose 
from  the  citizens  against  this  illegal  attempt  to  stifle  "that 
healthful  competition  which  the  General  Assembly  had  intended 
to  establish."  Multiplying  companies  failed  to  secure  compe- 
tition. "The  real  result  was  the  evil  of  a  monopoly  price 
without  the  advantage  of  the  economy  of  operation  which 
direct  monopoly  management  would  have  made  possible."  In 
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1864  the  process  of  consolidation  began.  In  1876  the  various 
systems  were  in  the  hands  of  only  seventeen  companies.  By 
1880  the  current  had  ' 1  set  strong  toward  monopoly. ' '  By  1893 
the  whole  passenger  transportation  system  of  Philadelphia  was 
in  the  hands  of  four  companies,  and  in  1895  the  three  more 
important  of  these  were  united  under  one  management.  Econ- 
omy of  management  and  operation  is  the  justification  assigned 
for  this  consolidation.  If  that  aim  has  been  attained  it  seems 
not  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  abolish- 
ing of  free  transfers,  which  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  last  consolidation,  has  been  a  virtual  raising  of  fares 
from  five  to  eight  cents.  The  actnal  cost  of  the  roads  and 
equipment  of  the  consolidated  company  is,  approximately, 
$34,000,000  ;  capitalization,  $108,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  sums,  $74,000,000,  represents  the  value  of  the 
franchise  which  the  city  has  given  to  the  roads.  The  interest 
and  the  importance  attaching  to  the  subject  of  Prof.  Speirs' 
monograph  has  led  us  into  this  brief  outline  of  its  story.  The 
monograph  itself  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study,  forms 
an  interesting  and  most  instructive  contribution  to  an  import- 
ant subject,  and  invites  the  careful  study  of  the  intelligent 
citizen  as  well  as  of  the  student  of  economics.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  recent  studies  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  series. 


Mr.  Reizenstein's  interesing  study  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
methods  and  the  enterprise  that  went  to  develop  the  resources 
of  Maryland  and  the  contiguous  western  and  southwestern 
country  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  his- 
tory of  the  B.  &  O.  has  a  particular  interest  in  that  it  was  the 
pioneer  railroad  of  the  country,  and  as  it  was  projected  upon 
a  scale  which  was  rather  ambitious  for  its  time,  it  had  to  meet 
and  solve  many  problems  of  construction,  of  management, 
and  of  financiering,  without  the  light  of  experience  to  guide 
it.  Its  beginnings  were  sufficiently  modest,  compared  to 
what  it  has  become  after  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
of  existence.  But  the  difficulties  that  confronted  those  pro- 
jectors of  this  railroad  with  horses  for  motive  power  were  none 
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the  less  real  and  grave.  From  the  historical  point  of  view  the 
subject  is  consequently  of  considerable  interest.  To  the  econ- 
omist the  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  one  which  deals  with 
the  influence  of  the  road  upon  the  development  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Maryland.  Having  cleared  the  way  by  this  introduc- 
tory study,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Reizenstein  will  find 
time  and  facilities  available  for  the  further  history  of  B.  &  O. 
since  1853.  This  is  the  period  when  its  history  has  the  great- 
est interest  for  students  of  economics,  and  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  a  study  of  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  those 
huge  industrial  systems  that  have  become  so  potent  a  factor  in 
the  progress  of  modern  society. 


Mr.  Rutter  presents,  in  his  monograph  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade  of  Baltimore,  the  results  of  a  very  careful  study  into 
the  development  and  the  fluctuations  of  Baltimore's  trade  with 
the  other  America,  and  the  reasons  underlying  them.  The 
period  embraced  in  the  study  is  from  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time.  Baltimore's  South  American  trade 
was  but  an  extension  of  its  early  West  Indian  trade,  which  in 
time  had  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  coasting  trade.  The  Napo- 
leonic wars  favored  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  South 
America,  and  Baltimore  possessed  herself  of  a  large  share  of 
that  trade,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  to 
her  famous  "clippers" — particularly  valuable  as  carriers  at  a 
time  when  ability  to  outsail  a  privateer  was  a  most  important 
factor  of  success  in  the  carrying  trade — to  her  proximity  to  the 
wheat  fields  of  Virginia,  and  to  her  milling  facilities.  Mr. 
Rutter  traces  the  development  of  Baltimore's  trade,  her  grow- 
ing ascendancy  over  Richmond,  an  early  rival,  and  then  the 
gradual  ascendancy  of  New  York  as  a  competitor  for  the  Bra- 
zilian coffee  trade,  and  the  final  absorption  by  that  port  of 
nearly  all  other  lines  of  imports  from  Brazil.  The  study  of 
the  various  and  shifting  causes  that  have  brought  about  the 
rise  and  the  changes  in  the  trade  of  Baltimore  with  South 
America  form  an  interesting  study  of  some  of  the  influences 
that  have  been  most  potent  in  the  economic  history  of  our  cen- 
tury. 
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Geschlchte  des  deutschen  Volkes  waehrend  des  drelzehnten  Jahrtaunderts.  Erstes 
Buch.  von  Emll  Michael.   Freiburg  im  Breiagau,  Herder,  1897. 8°,  pp.  884;  $2.00. 

Fr.  Michael  is  a  disciple  of  Janssen,  and  in  this  first 
volnme  of  his  "  History  of  the  German  People  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century,"  we  have  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  Janssen  in  dealing  with  great  epochs  of 
the  popular  life  of  Germany.  An  accurate  computation  of  the 
original  sources,  a  full  collection  of  all  the  modern  or  ancient 
writings  relative  to  the  point,  a  conscientious  personal  reading 
and  study  of  it  all,  and  a  narrative  formed  by  the  chaining 
together  of  what  seems  the  best  evidence,  the  wisest  judgment- 
such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  that  method 
of  writing  history.  It  has  been  severely  criticised  as  opening 
the  door  to  an  individual  conception  of  the  past,  to  bias  and 
personalism  under  the  cloak  of  learning  and  partiality.  But 
it  is  certainly  better  than  the  subjective  narration  based  upon 
second  or  third  hand  accounts,  for  it  honestly  reveals  the  names 
and  whereabouts  of  its  guarantors.  It  reveals,  too,  the  com- 
ments, favorable  and  unfavorable,  made  in  the  course  of  time 
upon  the  original  authorities,  and  it  brings  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ancient  texts  that  he  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  contemplate.  All  history,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  nature,  must  take  on  something  of  the  sentiments, 
the  convictions,  and  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  can 
only  ask  of  him  in  the  fine  formula  of  Leo  XIII.  not  to  forget 
"primam  esse  historiae  legem  ne  quid  falsi  dicer e  audeat; 
deinde  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat;  ne  qua  suspicio  gratiae  sit  in 
scribendo,  ne  qua  simultatis.    (Aug.  18,  1883.) 

Right  and  wrong  are  not  equal  in  the  past  any  more  than 
in  the  present.  And  the  ultimate  criterion  of  judgment  must 
always  be  the  suitably  enlightened  conscience  of  the  individ- 
ual, if  he  is  to  be  more  than  a  parrot  or  an  automaton. 

The  main  problem  before  the  German  people  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  the  result 
of  three  centuries  of  conflict  with  the  Slav  and  the  Hun,  great 
stretches  of  land  across  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  had  been  added  to 
the  State, — Brandenburg,  apart  of  Saxony,  theLausitz,  Silesia, 
Pomerania,  and  the  vast  territory  of  the  Teutonic  Order  be- 
tween the  Weichsel  and  the  Memel ;  in  a  word,  the  whole 
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Eastern  March  of  the  Empire  lay  open  as  an  overflow  land  for 
the  too  populous  districts  of  Germany  proper. 

The  Premonstratensians  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Cistercians 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  divided  the  task  of  colonization 
with  the  brethren  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  But,  whereas,  the 
former  proceeded  more  peaceably,  the  latter,  under  men  like 
Hermann  von  Salza,  Hermann  Balk  and  Heinrich  von  Meissen, 
frequently  converted  the  heathen  Prussians  after  the  manner 
of  the  great  Karl  himself  at  Verden.  Many  interesting  ques- 
tions are  treated  by  Fr.  Michael  in  the  first  part  of  his  in- 
teresting book, — questions  concerning  the  administration  and 
cultivation  of  the  German  soil,  the  social  and  legal  position  of 
the  thirteenth  century  "Bauer,"  his  dress,  amusements,  dialect, 
and  other  characteristics. 

In  time  there  arose  cities  where  once  were  only  the  village 
communities,  feudal  settlements,  or  ecclesiastical  centres  like 
the  abbeys,  monasteries  and  cathedrals.  With  the  cities  came 
a  new  source  of  wealth — money-capital.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tary  writers  of  Germany  do  not  spare  their  denunciations  of 
the  new  power.  Perhaps  these  lines  from  the  famous  "Car- 
mina  Burana"  give  as  good  an  idea  as  any  other  writing  of 
the  popular  feeling  against  the  kings  of  the  money  market, 
then  for  the  first  time  appearing  as  a  continental  power. 

"  Regnat  avarltla,  Multum  habet  oneris 

Regnant  et  avail,  Do,  dot,  dedi,  dart  : 

Mente  quivis  anzia  Verbum  hoc  prae  ceteris 

Nltltur  ditari,  Norunt  tgnorare 

Cum  alt  gumma  gloria  Divites  quos  poteris 


By  means  of  the  corporations  and  guilds  the  German  work- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages  counteracted  the  power  of  the  money- 
market,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  pages  of  this  book  are 
those  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  political,  military,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  of  the  countless  corporations  of  arti- 
sans and  guilds  of  merchants  that  filled  the  Germany  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  highest  expression  of  this  industrial 
and  mercantile  life  is  the  Hanseatic  League,  a  great  commer- 
cial union  or  "bund"  of  some  ninety  cities,  with  its  adminis- 


Censu  glorlari. 


*'  Orones  Iura  laedunt 
Et  Id  rerum  numerls 
Numeros  ezcedunt." 


Marl  comparare. 
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trative  seat  at  Wisby,  in  the  little  island  of  Gotland,  oft  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  whence  trade  relations  were  at  an  early  date 
established  with  all  the  lands  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic.    An  old  German  song  says  : 

"  Lubeck  ein  Kaufhaua, 
Koeln  ein  Weinhaus, 
Braunschweig  ein  Zeughaus, 
Danzig  ein  Kornbaus, 
Hamburg  ein  Braubaus, 
Magdeburg  ein  Backbaus, 
Rostock  ein  Malzhaua, 
Lueneburg  ein  Salzbaus, 
Stettin  ein  Fischhaus. 
Halberstadt  ein  Frauenhaus, 
Riga  ein  Hanf-und  Butterhaus, 
Reval  ein  Wachs  und  Flachsbaus, 
Erakau  ein  Kupferhaus, 
Wisby  ein  Pech  und  Theerhaus." 

The  Hansa  was  a  creation  of  commercial  genius,  and  by  it 
the  German  people  spread  their  trade  to  England,  France,  the 
Northern  nations,  even  to  Russia,  and  entered  into  the  larger 
world  that  was  opening  up  before  the  peoples  of  the  European 
mainland. 

In  other  chapters  Fr.  Michael  develops  the  peculiar  Ger- 
man institution  of  the  "  Ritterthum,"  the  German  cavalier 
or  noble,  the  natural  expression  of  German  feudalism,  and 
as  such  well  worthy  of  study.  The  corresponding  pattern  in 
France  has  been  admirably  painted  by  Leon  Gauthier  in  "La 
Chevalerie." 

Not  all  the  "Ritters"  were  pure  and  upright  knights, 
"moral,  truthful,  and  pleasing  to  God."  In  spite  of  law  and 
tradition,  a  multitude  of  them  degenerated  into  the  "robber 
barons"  of  the  Middle  Ages,  against  whom  the  Church  estab- 
lished the  "Peace  of  God,"  the  cities  formed  their  alliances, 
and  the  emperor  declared  the  "General  Peace."  But  it  was  of 
little  avail.  They  pillaged  cloisters  and  churches,  robbed  the 
traveller  and  the  merchant,  exercised  the  "Faustrecht"  or 
right  of  individual  warfare,  and  maintained  themselves  for  a 
long  time  against  all  comers. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  greatest  development  of  the 
imperial  system  in  Germany — the  successful  union  in  Frederick 
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the  Second  of  the  "German  Kingdom"  with  the  Crown  of 
Sicily,  nnder  the  imperial  diadem.  Bat  close  on  that  unfor- 
tunate forcing  of  the  empire's  natural  development  followed 
retribution,  in  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen  by  the  popes  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  pro- 
found humiliation  of  the  imperial  dignity  that  never  more  re- 
gained its  ancient  prestige. 

Mediaeval  Germany  was  an  hereditary  kingdom  within  cer- 
tain limits.  And  the  king  was  within  a  certain  time  chosen 
(electus)  as  emperor,  and  bound  to  proceed  to  Rome  to  be 
anointed  and  crowned  as  Imperator  Romanorum.  Originally 
all  the  German  princes  had  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror. But  by  some  mysterious  process,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  becomes  the  exclusive  privilege  of  seven  among  them, 
three  ecclesiastical  and  four  temporal  lords,  to  elect  the  Ger- 
man king.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  powers  of 
these  great  vassals  are  much  enlarged,  and  that  for  the  future 
the  emperor  will  be  practically  all-powerful  only  in  his  heredi- 
tary domains.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  the  first 
dawn  of  the  "Landeshoheit,"  the  local  or  partial  sovereign- 
ties of  Central  Europe,  each  in  itself  a  more  or  less  perfect 
state  or  autocracy,  with  only  the  loosest  relationship  in  prac- 
tice to  the  empire,  henceforth  half  submerged  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  or  the  Austrian  March. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  history  treats  of  the  ancient 
German  law,  as  it  was  applied  and  operative  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  the  "Sachsenspiegel"  and 
other  Germanic  law  books  of  the  time.  The  observations  of 
Fr.  Michael  on  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany 
are  characterized  by  moderation.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  a 
very  lengthy  bibliography,  in  which  the  extensive  pertinent 
literature  of  the  subject  is  laid  before  the  reader,  and  a  good 
index  rerum  is  added,  without  which  such  books  cause  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  to  the  student  or  teacher. 


La  Predication,  Grand  Mattres  et  Grandes  Lois,  par  le  R.  P.  G.  Longbaye,  6.  J., 
2e  Edition.  Paris:  Victor  Retaux,  1897;  8°,  pp.  658. 

The  prophets,  Onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostles,  in 
particular  St.  Paul,  then  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Angus- 
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tine,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue  are  counted  by  Father  Long- 
haye  as  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  preaching.  Under  the 
rubric  of  the  "Great  Laws  of  Preaching,"  he  treats  of  the 
object  of  the  preacher's  discourse, — its  limitations  and  the 
sources  of  its  treatment,  notably  the  Scriptures ;  also  of  the 
essential  parts  of  the  discourse,  the  doctrine,  morality,  the 
apologetic  purpose ;  finally  of  the  object  par  excellence  of  the 
discourse,  viz.,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  end  and 
scope  of  all  preaching,  and  His  life, — mortal,  glorious,  euchar- 
istic, — is  the  proper  theme  of  every  preacher.  He  is  the  syn- 
thesis of  religion,  and  by  preaching  Him  the  minister  of  God 
is  sure  of  never-ending  novelty  of  view  and  expression.  The 
knowledge  of  his  auditory  is  necessary  to  the  preacher,  hence 
our  author  treats  the  sermon  as  a  dialogue  with  the  auditor, 
in  which  the  preacher  must  foresee  the  natural  questions  and 
objections  that  come  back  from  the  listener,  whether  he  be  the 
typical  Christian  of  all  ages  or  the  Christian  of  this  time  and 
place;  hence,  too,  a  knowledge  of  the  actualities  of  life  is 
needed  by  the  preacher,  and  the  question  arises  about  the  de- 
scription of  popular  life  and  manners, — to  what  extent  it  is 
permissible  in  the  preacher.  The  latter  must  work  both  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  heart,  on  the  imagination  and  will  of  the 
listener.  Therefore  he  must  be  popular  in  the  best  sense, 
which  means  a  certain  amplitude,  simplicity,  brevity,  and  good 
order.  Some  originality  is  not  out  of  place,  and  if  the  preacher 
be  gifted  with  the  poetic  instinct,  its  exercise  is  not  reprehen- 
sible. But,  above  all,  he  stands  in  need  of  penetrating  unction, 
a  certain  melting  sweetness  that  floods  the  soul  of  the  listener 
and  predisposes  him  to  accept  the  teaching  of  his  spiritual 
guide. 

Father  Longhaye  speaks  with  sympathy  and  sense  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  the 
preacher  to  know  them,  their  peculiar  temptations,  and  mental 
conditions,  and  to  adapt  himself  thereto  with  prudence  and 
zeal.  The  motives  of  conversion  by  which  the  preacher  may 
attain  his  end  are  faith,  the  fear  of  God,  hope,  charity,  pen- 
ance, and  zeal.  In  an  epilogue  the  writer  treats  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  preacher,  the  man  of  God,  of  the  care  to  be 

bestowed  upon  his  mind,  heart,  and  character ;  of  the  imme- 
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diate  preparation,  and  of  the  style  and  delivery  which  befit 
the  Word  of  God.  These  conferences  on  preaching  contain 
an  excellent  and  sure  doctrine,  and  they  are  written  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  with  considerable  verve.  They  cannot  bat 
do  good  to  the  youthful  teacher  in  the  household  of  the  faith- 
ful, for  they  are  based  on  long  experience  and  offer  in  a  small 
space  the  results  of  much  reading  and  observation. 


Hlstoriographla  Eccleslastica  quara  hi  a  tori  ae  seriam  solldamque  operam  navantibus 
accommodavit  Guilielmus  Stang,  S.  Theologiae  doctor  ejusque  in  Coll.  Ameri- 
cano Lovanil  professor.   Lovanii,  Polleunie  et  Ceuterick,  1897.   8°,  pp.  267. 

This  little  manual  treats  in  its  opening  pages  of  the  sources 
of  Church  history,  of  some  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to 
that  science,  and  of  the  chief  helps  for  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
tical historiography.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  some  five  hundred  writers  on  Church  history. 
These  brief  biographical  notices  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  give  the 
seminary  student  some  essentials  of  that  historico-literary  cul- 
ture needed  in  order  to  approach  properly  the  study  of  Church 
history.  Possible  improvements  strike  the  reader  at  the  first 
glance.  But  there  is  so  little  fresh  material  of  this  kind  ac- 
cessible to  seminaries  that  we  have  only  words  of  praise  for 
the  undertaking.  In  the  vast  domain  of  patrology  and  Church 
history  guides  are  everywhere  needed,  and  we  welcome  this 
modest  and  unassuming,  but  useful  addition  to  their  number. 
Without  vouching  for  individual  paragraphs  or  judgments,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is  reliable,  the  fruit 
of  solid  and  varied  reading,  and  disposed  with  much  judicious- 
ness. We  recommend  the  work  to  the  studious  youth  of  our 
seminaries. 


James  Clarence  Mangan,  with  a  Study  by  Louise  Imogene  Ouiney.   London,  1897; 
8°.   John  Lane. 

Miss  Guiney  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  very  delicate 
task  of  choosing  from  the  verses  of  James  Clarence  Mangan 
the  best  of  his  poems  ;  she  is  a  poet, — so  much  of  a  poet  that 
one  grows  impatient  of  her  prose, — and  only  a  poet  can  feel 
the  highest  charm  of  Mangan.  Those  who  remember  Miss 
Guiney' s  appreciation  of  Crashaw  and  other  of  the  minor  poets 
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know  that  they  are  in  sore  hands  when  Miss  Guiney  under- 
takes to  study  a  bard.  Mangan,  like  Spenser  and  Shelley  and 
Keats,  is  a  poet  of  the  poets.  Compare  him  by  the  standard  of 
critical  judgment  used  for  Dry  den  or  Pope,  and  he  is  scarcely 
a  poet.  But,  if  we  judge  him  by  the  measure  of  Poe,  of 
Heine,  of  Keats, — the  standard  by  which  we  measure  the 
lyrics  of  Goethe  and  Tennyson, — he  is  a  poet  of  the  supremest 
kind.  The  lyrics  of  Moore  are  less  Celtic  than  the  poems  of 
Mangan.  Moore's  lyrics  are,  above  all,  obvious ;  he  wrote 
with  his  eye  on  an  English  audience ;  having  caught  the  trick 
and  the  auditors,  he  could  go  on  tinkling  forever.  But  the 
sweetness,  the  pathetic  gloom,  the  aspiration, — like  the  fra- 
grance of  violets  crushed  in  the  dark, — is  not  of  his  immortal 
melodies.  The  genius  of  Moore  and  Mangan  is  composed  of 
opposite  qualities;  they  both  produced  hundreds  of  metred 
lines  ;  but,  while  Moore's  are  as  equal  and  polished  as  those  of 
Gray,  Mangan'  a  are  painfully  unequal,  and  hence  he  needs  the 
help  of  a  collector  of  insight  and  culture. 

"  Apollo,"  says  Miss  Guiney  in  her  Study,  "  has  a  class  of 
might-have-beens  whom  he  loves  ;  poets  bred  in  melancholy 
places,  under  disabilities,  with  thwarted  growth  and  thinned 
voices  ;  poets  compounded  of  everything  magical  and  fair,  like 
an  elixir  which  is  the  outcome  of  knowledge  and  patience, 
and  which  wants  in  the  end,  as  common  water  would,  the 
essence  of  immortality.  The  making  of  a  name  is  too  often 
like  the  making  of  a  fortune  ;  the  more  scrupulous  contest- 
ants are 

'  Delicate  spirits,  pushed  sway 
In  the  hot  press  of  the  noon-day.' " 

Mangan  is  no  subject  for  biography ;  he  gave  out  his  best;  he 
was  always  gentle  and  humble  ;  he  harmed  no  other  than 
himself, — and  Miss  Guiney' s  study  is  an  example  of  tender- 
ness and  sympathy.  It  is  regretable  that  Poe  was  not  earlier 
studied  by  a  poet  and  gentlewoman.  Miss  Guiney — page  101 
of  "A  Study," — says  of  the  cadences  of  Mangan  and  Poe:  "Let 
us  have  a  care  lest  we  are  letting  Poe  reign  in  Mangan' s  king- 
dom. The  unmistakable  mark  of  Poe's  maturer  poetry,  the 
employment  of  sonorous  successive  lines  which  cunningly  fall 
short  of  exact  duplication,  belong  also  to  Mangan  in  the  same 
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degree."  "It  happens,"  she  adds,  "that  the  man  over  in 
Dublin  has  the  advantage  of  priority. ' '  '  'The  Raven ' '  was  pub- 
lished in  1845.  Mangan,  from  1839  to  1840  bestowed  on  almost 
everything  he  wrote  the  curious  involved  diction  in  question. 
Miss  Guiney  marks  specially  "The  Winnegar  Winehouse" 
and  "The  Kiosk  of  Morttandzar-Billah."  Miss  Guiney  has, 
in  this  volume,  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  the 
poetic  essence  clothed  in  musical  and  enduring  form. 


Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  He  Lived  In.  By  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  Boston 
DeWolfe,  FIske  &  Co.,  1897.   8°,  pp.  819. 

Samuel  Sewall,  business  man,  counsellor,  judge,  and  Puri- 
tan, began  his  diary  December  3,  1693,  and  ended  it  October 
13,  1729,  thus  covering  in  it  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  old 
New  England  life,  when  that  life  was  putting  itself  into  form ; 
and  although  there  is  a  gap  from  July,  1677,  to  March,  1684-5, 
it  has  been  partially  filled  by  the  editors  of  the  diary  from  the 
diary  of  Sewall' s  father-in-law,  John  Hull,  so  that  the  diary 
as  it  now  stands  is  substantially  continuous.  Its  value  as  an 
historical  source  is  immense  when  we  consider  the  great  oppor- 
tunities at  the  command  of  its  author  for  observing  the  life  of 
his  age.  As  a  man  of  social  position,  as  a  traveller  officially 
connected  with  government  here  and  abroad,  as  a  judge 
brought  into  contact  with  questions  of  land  tenure,  witch- 
craft, etc.,  few  men  of  his  age  could  have  been  as  well  equipped 
with  information  concerning  it,  and  his  opinions  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  age  are  of  corresponding  value.  The  subjects 
treated  are  intensely  inviting,  such  as,  for  instance,  town  and 
country  life  up  to  1700,  the  Indians  and  negroes,  Salem  witch- 
craft, Puritan  home  life,  Puritan  literature,  Sewall  and  the 
Church  of  England,  Puritan  marriages,  etc.  Such  a  book  as 
this  ought  to  be  read  by  all,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
we  consider  that  the  residuum  of  Puritanism  "is  in  this  na- 
tion's life  infallibly,  exactly";  and  no  one  can  hope  to  fully 
understand  this  country  without  mastering  at  the  same  time 
the  early  history  of  the  Puritans,  whether  he  admire  them  or 
otherwise.  The  only  defect  we  notice  in  the  book  before  us  is 
the  scarcity  of  extracts  from  the  diary.  This,  to  some  extent, 
lessens  its  objective  value,  as  the  expression  of  the  thought 
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of  Sewall  himself.  The  modern  editor  is  a  little  too  promi- 
nent.   We  should  prefer  to  have  the  diary  itself  before  us. 


Brother  Azarias.  The  life-story  of  an  American  Monk,  by  Rev.  John  Talbot 
Smith,  LL.  D.    New  York :  William  H.  Young  &  Co.,  1897.    8vo.,  pp.  280. 

The  life  of  a  scholar  is  always  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  any  age  or  nation.  The  scholars  resume  in  them- 
selves certain  tendencies  and  movements  that  escape  the  notice 
of  the  ordinary  observer,  but  are  none  the  less  characteristic 
of  popular  life  aud  thought  at  any  given  period.  The  casual 
traveller  from  Europe  would  be  likely  to  say,  after  some  ac- 
quaintance with  our  American  clergy,  that  it  was  zealous  and 
energetic  beyond  belief ;  that  it  was  capable  of  extraordinary 
labor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  material  edifice  of  the  Church  ; 
that  it  had  turned  architect,  engineer,  mason  and  carpenter,  in 
order  to  dot  the  land  with  ten  thousand  edifices  that  recall  in 
their  own  way  the  great  church-building  fever  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  that  it  was  frank,  manly,  and  virtuous  to  a 
degree.  But  he  would  scarcely  praise  it  for  deep  learning,  or 
even  for  a  very  ardent  desire  for  learning.  And,  if  he  were 
kindly  disposed  and  philosophical,  he  would  say  that  the 
clergy  is  like  the  nation— young,  ardent,  and  full  of  possi- 
bilities, but  still  d  la  remorque  of  the  great  universities  and 
academies  of  the  Old  World,  still  pupil  to  the  marvelous 
teachers  of  old  Dame  Europa's  school. 

This  observer  would  be  more  gravely  in  error  than  he  would 
like  to  admit.  Within  twenty  years  the  clergy  of  the  United 
States  have  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the  path  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  towards  that  varied  and  elegant  erudition 
that  graces  so  many  of  its  brethren  in  the  older  lands  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Brother  Azarias  is  a  type  and  a  model 
of  this  new  race  ;  and  the  very  admiration  that  attended  him 
in  life,  the  sympathy  that  this  gentle  scholar  everywhere  called 
forth,  the  hopes  that  were  built  upon  him  by  so  many,  and 
the  sorrow  that  his  early  death  evoked,  are  so  many  proofs  that 
the  material  of  which  he  was  made  is  abundant.  He  was  an 
American-born  ecclesiastic,  intensely  national  and  patriotic ; 
but  his  was  also  an  intensely  Catholic  nature,  and  he  reached 
before  his  death  an  enviable  position  in  the  world  of  letters. 
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His  intellectual  curiosity  and  his  gifts  of  mind  were  not,  how- 
ever, used  for  pure  dilettanteism.  His  studies  were  always  of 
an  apologetic  nature,  destined  to  serve  the  immediate  interests 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  own  country.  Whether  he 
labored  at  the  first  sources  of  English  literature,  or  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  academical  teaching,  or  at  other  eru- 
dite and  difficult  problems,  there  was  always  visible  in  him  the 
earnest  manner  of  the  teacher  and  the  defender  of  the  purest 
Catholic  traditions  in  life  and  thought.  Dr.  Smith  rightly 
calls  him  a  monk.  Gucullus  non  faeit  monachum.  And 
Brother  Azarias  had  the  true  spirit  of  unselfishness,  of  labor, 
of  other-worldliness  that  commended  the  monks  of  old  to  a 
hard,  rough,  and  warlike  time.  Under  the  plain  gown  of  a 
son  of  De  la  Salle  he  bore  the  heart  of  a  Mabillon,  a  heart 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  historical  past  of  the  Church,  but 
still  more  interested  in  transfusing  into  the  modern  mind  the 
quintessence  of  that  spiritual  culture  that  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  in  so  high  a  degree. 

This  volume  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  encouraging  our  American  youth  to  imitate 
the  spirit  and  the  career  of  Brother  Azarias.  May  it  have  a 
wide  circulation  and  raise  in  many  hearts  the  resolution  to 
cling  resolutely  to  the  highest  ideals,  and  to  follow  where  they 
lead,  despite  the  manifold  temptations  to  supineness  and 
mediocrity  that  beset  the  path  of  the  young ! 


Elementa  Philosophiae  Scholasticae— Pars  Prior,  pp.  192,  N.  Y.  C.  Protectory,  1897. 

This  little  manual,  from  a  "Professor  in  Manhattan  Col- 
lege," is  a  concise  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Scholastic 
Philosophy.  In  a  series  of  propositions  it  lays  down  the  main 
points  in  logic  and  metaphyics.  As  its  author  expressly  dis- 
avows polemics,  the  relations  between  Scholasticism  and  mod- 
ern thought  are  not  touched  upon.  The  style  is  clear  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  college  students  who  have  learned  to  think 
in  Latin. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  VERY  REV.  DR.  CONATY. 

The  inauguration  of  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D., 
as  second  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  January  19th,  in  Assembly  Room,  McMahon 
Hall,  at  4  P.  M.  The  new  Rector  had  previously  made  his 
solemn  profession  of  faith  at  Mass  said  in  the  University 
Chapel  by  the  Vice- Rector,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Garrigan. 

On  the  stage  of  the  Assembly  Room  were  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  Martinelli,  Papal  Delegate ;  Archbishop  Ryan,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Archbishop  Williams,  of  Boston;  Archbishop 
Elder,  of  Cincinnati  ;  Bishop  Beaven,  of  Springfield  ;  Bishop 
Parley,  representing  Archbishop  Parley,  of  New  York;  Bishop 
Donohue,  of  Wheeling;  Bishop  McGovern,  of  Harrisburg; 
Bishop-elect  Prendergast,  Vicar-General  of  Philadelphia;  Mgr. 
Sbaretti,  Auditor  of  the  Papal  Delegation ;  Mgr.  Griffin,  of 
Worcester;  Mgr.  Magennis,  of  Boston ;  Mgr.  McMahon,  Rev. 
Father  Lavelle,  of  the  Cathedral,  New  York ;  Very  Rev.  J. 
Havens  Richards,  S.  J.,  of  Georgetown  University  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitman,  of  Columbian  University  ;  Rev.  Father  Lehy,  S.  J., 
of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester;  Rev.  Father  Gillespie,  S.  J., 
of  Gonzaga College,  Washington;  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  D.  D., 
of  Mount  St  Mary's,  Emmitsburg;  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  United  States  Senators  Roach,  Carter,  Hoar, 
White,  and  Smith ;  Major  John  Kiely,  of  Brooklyn ;  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  Treasurer  of  the  University;  Mr.  A.  A. 
Wilson,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  General  Stanley, 
Governor  of  the  Soldier's  Home,  Washington;  President  Ran- 
kin, of  Howard  University;  and  Senor  Andrade,  Venezuelan 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  audience  were  many  other  prominent  persons,  in- 
cluding Bishop  Hurst,  of  the  Methodist  University;  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Clough,  of  Minnesota;  General  Vincent,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Miss  Roach,  Commissioner  of  Pensions  D.  I.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
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Romero,  Senora  Andrade,  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Cham- 
brun,  Mrs.  Bauchert,  Miss  Monroe,  Miss  Fair,  and  Miss  Goelet. 

The  exercises  began  with  the  reading  of  the  papal  brief  of 
appointment  by  Prof.  Daniel  W.  Shea,  and  the  letter  of  His 
Eminence,  the  Chancellor,  conveying  the  news  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  Very  Rev.  Br.  Garrigan,  Acting  Rector. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  12,  1896. 
Very  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  D.  D. ,  Acting  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Garrigan  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIH,  announc- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  as  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University.  This,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
welcome  news  to  yourself  and  to  the  members  of  the  faculties.  I 
hope  that  you  will  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Rector,  at  such  time  as  will  be  most  convenient  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ,  J.  Card.  Gibbons, 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

To  Our  Beloved  Son,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction:  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  have  received  the  letter  which  you  sent  us  from  the 
meeting  held  in  Washington  to  designate  another  president  of  the 
University,  evincing,  as  it  does,  your  eager  desire  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  great  seat  of  learning.  Yielding  to  your  request,  we 
have  considered  the  names  of  three  candidates  whom  you  have  pro- 
posed as  worthy  to  discharge  the  office  of  rector.  Of  these  we  have 
deemed  fit  to  choose,  and,  by  our  authority,  we  do  hereby  approve, 
the  first  on  the  list,  namely,  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  heretofore  parish  priest 
in  Worcester,  and  president  of  the  Summer  School.  Both  the  learn- 
ing and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion  which  characterize  this 
distinguished  man,  whom  you,  by  your  joint  suffrages,  recommend, 
inspire  us  with  the  well  grounded  hope  that  his  efforts  will  not  be 
without  abundant  fruits  in  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  enhancing  its  lustre. 

How  dear  to  our  heart  is  this  matter  cannot  but  be  well  known  to 
you,  for  you  are  aware  how  unyielding  was  our  solicitude  in  founding 
this  institution,  that  we  might  deservedly  reckon  it  among  those 
works  which,  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  science,  we  have,  out  of 
our  loving  affection,  undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of  the  glory  of 
your  country,  and  which  we  have,  with  God's  help,  been  able  to  bring 
to  a  happy  issue.  Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  heavenly  grace,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  our  spirit  of  good  will,  we  most  lovingly  in  the  Lord 
impart  to  you,  our  beloved  son,  to  the  new  president  of  the  University, 
and  to  all  its  faculty,  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1896, 
the  nineteenth  year  of  our  pontificate.  Leo  P.  P.  XIII. 

The  letter  of  the  Holy  Father  was  read  in  Latin  and  English. 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS'  ADDRESS. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons  then  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address : 

As  we  are  assembled  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  new 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  I  am  expected  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  this  occasion,  fraught  with  bright  hopes  for  the  greater 
prosperity  of  this  institution. 

In  speaking  of  the  Catholic  University  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
first  name  to  come  from  my  lips  should  be  that  of  His  Holiness,  Leo 
XIII,  whose  distinguished  delegate  honors  us  by  his  presence.  The 
University  may  claim  two  founders.  The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  the 
Pontiff  happily  reigning.  From  the  day  of  its  inauguration  to  the 
present  moment  the  Holy  Father  has  taken  an  active,  a  personal  and 
fatherly  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress.  This  fact  has  been  am- 
ply shown  by  the  series  of  encyclicals  and  letters  that  have  issued 
from  his  pen  during  the  last  decade  of  years.  Holy  Father,  we  thank 
thee  and  we  bless  thee  that  in  darkness  and  in  sunshine,  "  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,"  thou  has  been  the  constant  and  unvarying 
friend  of  this  seat  of  learning.  Thou  hast  cherished  it  with  all  the 
affection  which  Jacob  had  for  Benjamin  as  the  offspring  of  thy  old  age. 

BISHOP    KEANK    ITS   SECOND  FOUNDER. 

After  the  Holy  Father  what  name  can  I  more  fittingly  mention  than 
that  of  Bishop  Keane?  He  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  its  second 
founder.  When  the  Bishop  was  appointed  rector  the  land  for  the  insti- 
tution- had  not  been  bought.  These  grounds,  which  were  then  a 
desert  waste,  you  now  find  transformed  into  a  symmetrical  garden. 
You  see  constructed  upon  them  buildings  which  would  be  a  credit  and 
honor  to  any  seat  of  learing.  He  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  from  New  England  to  Louisiana,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  everywhere  delivering  sermons  and  lectures  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  These  discourses  were  rewarded  by  munificent  con- 
tributions. The  benefactors,  in  bestowing  their  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  were  not  only  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  higher  studies, 
but  were  also  swayed  by  the  personal  charm  and  magnetism  of  the 
man. 

But,  while  laboring  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  University, 
the  Bishop  did  not  neglect  the  higher  interests.  He  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  intellectual  world,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  invited 
to  these  halls  men  of  great  capacity  in  the  departments  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  of  science  and  letters.  And  it  is  due  to  him  that  the 
University  contains  to-day  professors  who  are  the  peers  of  any  in  the 
land.  Among  those  whom  the  Bishop  associated  with  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution  I  may  mention  in  particular  Rev.  Dr. 
Garrigan,  vice-rector  of  the  University.  He  has  been  a  faithful  stew- 
ard, and,  during  the  trying  and  critical  days  following  the  resignation 
of  the  Bishop,  he  "has  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  heat," 
and  has  discharged  the  complex  and  onerous  duties  with  a  tact  and 
industry  worthy  of  all  praise. 
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EMINENT  FITNESS  OF  DOCTOR  CONATY. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty,  I  heartily  congratulate  you  that  your  ap- 
pointment as  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  is  attended  by  so  many 
favorable  circumstances.  You  have  been  chosen  for  this  high  office 
with  the  unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous,  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  their  selection  has  been  solemnly  ratified  by  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff.  You  bring  to  the  discharge  of  your  responsible  duties 
a  mind  cultivated  by  study  and  enlightened  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. Your  labors  in  the  ministry  have  imparted  to  you  a  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  of  the  times — a  knowledge  that  is  essential,  and 
without  which  the  study  of  books  is  of  little  avail.  Indeed,  the  most 
successful  university  presidents  are  men  endowed  with  practical  com- 
mon sense,  which  they  have  acquired  by  contact  with  business  affairs 
and  with  men.  You  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  ably  edit- 
ing an  educational  periodical,  which  was  a  providential  preparation 
for  those  higher  studies  over  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside. 

The  most  accurate  test  of  a  priest's  genuine  worth  is  found  in  the 
esteem  and  veneration  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  of  his  environ- 
ment. Cardinal  Newman  justly  observes  that  if  a  clergyman  is  hon- 
ored at  home  by  his  fellow- citizens  the  shafts  of  calumny  from  abroad 
will  fall  harmless  at  his  feet.  Before  leaving  the  city  of  Worcester, 
where  you  labored  so  long,  you  received  from  your  fellow-citizens, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  religion,  testimonials  of  honor  and 
esteem  which  must  be  gratifying  to  your  heart.  The  senior  Senator 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  and  other 
distinguished  personages  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  you  the  tribute 
of  their  admiration  as  a  citizen  and  a  priest. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

May  your  career  in  this  seat  of  learning  amply  fulfill  the  high 
expectations  we  entertain  in  your  regard.  May  your  administration 
be  a  blessing  to  religion  and  education.  Let  the  watchword  of  the 
Catholic  University  be  revelation  and  science,  religion  and  patriot- 
ism, God  and  our  country  If  I  had  the  privilege  of  modifying  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  would  not  expunge  or  alter  a 
single  paragraph,  a  single  line,  or  a  single  word  of  that  immortal  in- 
strument. The  Constitution  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  Catholic  religion  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Constitution.  They  fit  together 
like  two  links  in  the  same  chain.  There  are  no  hereditary  privileges 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  States ;  there  are  no  hereditary  privileges 
in  the  republic  of  the  Church.  The  Constitution  declares  all  citizens 
are  equal  before  the  law,  that  all  are  equally  subject  to  the  law,  all 
equally  protected  by  the  law.  The  Catholic  religion  proclaims  that 
all  her  children,  whatever  may  be  their  race  or  color  or  condition  of 
life,  have  an  equal  right  to  the  sacraments  and  other  spiritual  treasures 
of  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Constitution  every  citizen  is  eligible  to  the  high- 
est position  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  we  all  know  that  the  highest 
post  in  the  hierarchy  is  open  to  the  humblest  son  of  the  Church.  In 
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Church  and  State  fitness  and  availability,  and  not  pedigree,  is  the 
paramount  claim  to  office.  No  military  satrap  or  State  functionary  is 
permitted  to  enter  these  halls  in  the  capacity  of  an  official  censor  to 
arrest,  fine  or  imprison  any  of  its  professors  for  vindicating  social 
morals  and  condemning  official  corruption.  If  we  want  to  erect  a 
new  building  on  these  grounds  we  are  not  obliged  beforehand  to  con- 
sult the  Government  as  to  the  cost,  the  dimensions,  and  the  architec- 
tural features  of  the  edifice.  The  only  restriction  imposed  upon  us 
is  the  limit  of  our  purse.  Some  years  ago,  in  company  with  the  ven- 
erable Archbishop  Spalding,  I  visited  a  bishop  in  Europe.  I  admired 
the  stately  proportions  of  his  palace  in  which  he  resided,  and  its 
elegant  appointments,  and  congratulated  his  lordship  on  his  favored 
condition.  He  shook  his  head  sadly  and  replied  :  "  Monsigneur,  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.  I  cannot  build  as  much  as  a  sacristy  without 
first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  government." 

Here,  thank  God,  our  Government  holds  over  us  the  arm  of  its 
protection  without  interfering  with  our  God-given  liberties  as  ex- 
pounders of  the  divine  law. 

HARMONY  BETWEEN  RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Honored  Professors,  no  one  knows  better  than  you  do  that  there 
is  no  conflict  or  antagonism,  but  a  perfect  harmony,  between  religion 
and  science.  The  God  of  revelation  is  the  God  of  science.  "  Deus 
scientarium  Dominus  est."  The  same  God  that  dictated  the  Bible  has 
also  spread  before  us  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  skies. 

Religion  and  science,  like  Mary  and  Martha,  are  sisters,  because 
they  are  children  of  the  same  Father,  though  both  are  ministering  to 
the  Lord  in  a  different  manner.  Science,  like  Martha,  is  busy  about 
the  material,  transitory  things  ;  religion,  like  Mary,  is  at  the  feet  of 
her  Lord.  Consequently,  the  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  region  of 
science,  the  more  you  will  glorify  God,  who  is  the  source  of  light, 
and  His  Son,  who  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  Catholic  University  of  America  may  be  in 
some  measure  to  this  country  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  their 
better  days,  were  to  England — a  bulwark  of  religious  enlightenment 
and  of  constitutional  freedom.  May  this  institution  be  a  beacon 
light,  guiding  the  searcher  after  knowledge  in  the  path  of  truth  and 
guarding  him  against  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  error.  May  all 
the  professors  and  students,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  who  will 
study  within  these  walls  be  not  only  able  vindicators  of  religious, 
moral,  and  scientific  truth,  but  also  valiant  defenders  of  the  civic  and 
political  institutions  of  our  beloved  country.  May  they  be  a  light  to 
the  revelation  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  thy  people,  Israel. 
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ADDRESS  OF  VERY  REV.  P.  J.  GARRIGAN,  D.  D. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Cardinal's  address  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
G-arrigan,  who  had  been  acting  as  Rector  of  the  University, 
arose  and  formally  transferred  his  office  to  Dr.  Conaty  by 
handing  to  him  the  Book  of  the  Constitutions  and  the  seal  of 
the  University.  Dr.  Garrigan  then  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Your  Eminence,  your  Excellency,  Most  Rev.,  Right  Rev.,  Very 
Rev.  Fathers,  Professors,  Students,  and  Friends :  The  letter  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  read  here  a  few  moments  ago,  appointing  a  new  Rec- 
tor for  the  Catholic  University,  as  well  as  the  eloquent  words  of  His 
Eminence  the  Chancellor,  just  spoken,  invite  me  to  transfer  the  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  rectorship,  with  which  I  have  been 
charged  for  nearly  four  months,  to  him  whom  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  have  elected  to  this  office.  In  doing  this  I 
experience  a  great  and  unusual  pleasure j  a  pleasure  arising  not  merely 
from  a  feeling  of  relief  which  this  brings,  but  also,  and  rather,  from 
a  full  sense  of  satisfaction,  that  these  grave  responsibilities  are  to  be 
assumed  by  one  so  eminently  fitted  to  discharge  them,  in  the  interest 
of  higher  education  and  of  the  Catholic  University ;  and  this,  my 
estimate  of  the  new  Rector,  is  based  upon  an  association  with  him  in 
the  same  diocese,  and  an  unbroken  friendship  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  with  no  merely  selfish  joy,  however,  that  I  welcome  you, 
very  reverend  dear  friend,  to  this  high  post  of  honor,  for  I  welcome 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  University ;  of  this  splendid*  young 
institution  which,  with  confiding  heart,  reposes  to-day  all  its  hopes 
and  noble  aspirations  in  you,  and  which,  bounding  with  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth,  needs  only  loving  care  and  wise  direction  to  reach  its 
perfect  growth,  and  reveal  its  beautiful  proportions  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  in  the  power  of  truth.  I  welcome  you  in  the  name  of 
the  professors,  directors,  and  instructors  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
University,  whose  head  and  chief  you  are  to  be.  It  is  these  who  make 
the  University.  A  select  corps  of  scholarly  men,  "  investigators 
teaching,"  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  for  any  man  to  be  associated 
and  to  lead  in  a  glorious  cause.  I  welcome  you  also  in  the  name  of 
the  students,  cleric  and  lay,  who  all  hope  to  find  in  you  a  teacher,  a 
father,  a  counsellor,  and  a  friend.  Their  earnestness  and  high  moral 
character  will  make  you  love  them  and  be  proud  of  them  as  you  will 
in  the  future  lead  them  from  height  to  height,  from  mountain  top  to 
star  in  the  study  of  religion  and  the  sciences.  Finally,  and  without 
delegation,  but  because  they  are  part  of  our  University  family,  I  bid 
you  welcome  in  behalf  of  our  affiliated  colleges,  of  the  Fathers  and 
students  of  the  Paulist,  Marist,  and  Holy  Cross  communities ;  men 
who  honor  religion  by  their  lives,  and  ennoble  science  by  their  devo- 
tion and  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  With  one  voice, 
with  one  accord,  Very  Rev.  Sir,  we  all  cordially' welcome  you  to  the 
Rectorship  of  the  Catholic  University  and  to  the  noblest  work  that 
can  engage  the  human  mind  ;  first,  the  education  of  young  men  who 
are  themselves  to  become  scientists,  teachers,  or  men  of  action  in  the 
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world ;  and  second,  the  investigation  and  teaching  of  truth,  religious, 
historic,  and  scientific,  in  all  its  fullness  and  in  all  its  clearness. 

This  great  work,  this  University,  its  idea  and  its  purpose,  had  its 
first  conception  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America.  It  derives  its  origin  not  from  the  zeal  or  the  munificence 
of  any  one  private  individual,  but  rather  from  the  official  act  of  the 
Church  of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  that  wise  and  enlightened  Pon- 
tiff who,  indeed,  has  been  to  this  generation  a  light  shining  in  the 
heavens — lumen  in  coelo.  By  the  solemn  act  of  approval  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  the  hand  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  laid  in  our 
Western  world  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which  was  destined  to 
have  far-reaching  influences  on  our  Church,  on  our  Republic,  and  on 
all  grades  of  educational  work.  The  Catholic  Church  ever  since  her 
foundation  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  schools  and  universities. 
The  investigation  of  the  entire  domain  of  knowledge  has  always  been 
her  steadfast  purpose  and  her  earnest  desire.  The  great  universities  of 
Christendom  owed  to  her  their  origin.  Long  before  the  upheaval  of 
the  sixteenth  century  her  old  cathedral  and  monastic  schools  had 
developed  into  seats  of  learning,  which  dotted  every  civilized  land. 
Indeed  her  chief  pastors  were  almost  as  conspicuous  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scientific  studies  as  they  were  devoted  to  the  spread  of  religious 
truth.  Nor  has  her  zeal  or  energy  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Here,  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century,  having  already 
founded  in  this  new  Republic  more  than  three  thousand  parish  schools, 
and  over  650  academies  and  colleges,  she  has  established  in  its  Capi- 
tal City  her  great  central  University,  the  crown  and  culmination  of 
her  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  this  University,  brief  as  it  is,  has  been  no  less  re- 
markable than  was  its  origin.  For  many  years  the  tide  of  Catholic 
thought  and  interest  in  this  country  had  been  turned  in  this  direction. 
Good  men  on  either  side,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  had 
felt  the  need  of  such  an  institution  for  the  completion  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  in  their  conversations,  their  correspondence,  and 
their  prayers  had  manifested  the  grasp  which  this  hope  and  desire  had 
fastened  on  their  minds.  This  hope  survived  and  deepened  from  the 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1866,  in  which  it  received  its  first  public  ex- 
pression, until  in  1884,  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  through  the 
munificence  of  Miss  Mary  Gwendolin  Caldwell,  now  the  Marquise  du 
Montiers  de  Merinville,  it  became  possible  to  inaugurate  the  enter- 
prise so  long  desired.  Her  generous  gift  of  $300,000  for  the  erection 
of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy  was  accepted. 
The  council  determined  that  a  higher  school  of  divinity  studies  should 
be  at  once  established,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  or  germ  from  which  a 
complete  university  should  in  time  be  developed.  A  prelate  of  won- 
derful creative  genius  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm  was  entrusted 
with  its  practical  development,  and  under  the  constitutions  drawn  up 
by  the  legal  corporation  and  approved  by  the  Holy  See  on  Easter 
Sunday,  April  10,  1887,  the  University  sprang  into  existence. 

On  the  18th  day  of  May,  1888,  the  first  stone  of  this  work  was 
laid,  and  in  eighteen  months  afterwards,  November  13,  1889,  Cald- 
well Hall  was  solemnly  dedicated  and  opened  to  students.    The  first 
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faculty  of  the  University  was  installed,  and  the  work  of  graduate 
course  in  divinity  studies  was  begun  with  four  professors  and  thirty- 
seven  students.  The  impetus  given  to  the  popular  heart  by  the  action 
of  the  Third  Plenary  Council,  the  full  and  strong  approval  of  the 
Holy  See  and  by  Miss  Caldwell's  noble  example,  constantly  stimu- 
lated by  the  eloquent  and  persuasive  appeals  of  the  Rector,  exhibited 
itself  in  numerous  endowments  and  benefactions.  In  a  few  years  the 
Divinity  School  was  able  to  increase  its  professorial  staff,  and  was  well 
organized  and  equipped  for  the  higher  theological  courses.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  part  of  the  University  encouraged  many  of  its  friends  to  urge 
on  the  establishment  of  its  schools  for  laymen.  The  providence  of 
God  had  been  for  years  preparing  for  this  precise  emergency.  The 
humble  patrimony  of  a  learned  and  zealous  priest  in  a  neighboring 
diocese  had  accumulated  until  it  became  a  princely  fortune,  and  this 
fortune,  with  scarcely  a  reserve,  that  noble  man  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  which 
has  no  superior,  if  it  has  an  equal,  among  college  edifices  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  gift  he  has  added  that  of  his  personal  resi- 
dence among  us,  to  aid  us  with  his  wise  counsels,  and  to  meet  with  the 
same  generous  spirit  other  material  wants  that  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen.  Additional  endowments  followed.  Professorships  and  scholar- 
ships were  founded.  Teachers  of  recognized  ability,  some  of  long 
experience  and  wide  reputation,  were  sought  out,  and  cast  their  lot 
with  the  new  University,  joining  hands  with  the  enthusiastic  Rector  in 
the  effort  to  make  it  realize  all  his  high  hopes  and  ideals.  Thus  in 
October,  1895,  when  McMahon  Hall  was  ready  for  occupation,  the 
Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Social  Sciences  sprang  at  once  into  being, 
and  opened  to  students  the  departments  of  philosophy  proper,  math- 
ematics, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  letters,  sociology, 
economics,  politics,  and  law.  The  year  and  a  half  since  that  event 
has  seen  these  schools  widening  and  strengthening  not  only  in  the 
number  of  their  students,  but  in  the  character  and  scope  of  their 
educational  work. 

The  School  of  Philosophy  embraces  the  thorough  study  of  man's 
spiritual,  rational,  and  ethical  nature,  with  the  aid  imparted  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosophers  and  schoolmen  of  all  ages,  especially  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  School  of  Sciences  comprises  the  study  of  man's  relations  to 
all  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  It  includes  in  its  scope  investiga- 
tions (1)  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  geology;  (2)  in  biology,  physi- 
ology, and  anthropology ;  these  being  crowned  by  a  complete  course 
of  experimental  psychology,  in  which  the  relations  between  the  mind 
and  matter  in  all  mental  operations  are  carefully  analyzed. 

These  scientific  courses  are  organized  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  who  wish  to  study  the  sciences  not  merely  in  their 
relation  to  philosophy,  but  for  purposes  of  professional  utility,  or  of 
profound  experimental  research,  will  find  every  facility  for  doing  so. 

In  the  School  of  Sociology  is  thoroughly  treated  the  organization 
of  human  society  under  its  three  great  heads  of  social  development, 
political  institutions,  and  economic  adjustments. 

Jurisprudence  has  for  its  field  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of 
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the  development  of  law  in  the  civilized  world,  and  to  this  school  ot 
jurisprudence  naturally  belongs  our  faculty  of  law. 

The  above-mentioned  schools,  in  which  man's  nature  and  relation- 
ships are  studied  in  all  their  phases,  naturally  call  for  a  School  of 
Letters,  comprising  departments  of  philology,  literature,  and  his- 
tory, in  which  the  busy  workings  of  human  thought  and  human  life  in 
all  ages  and  nations  furnish  abundant  matter  for  most  interesting 
study. 

These  two  great  departments  of  study,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  and 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Letters  and  Sciences — the  former  proceed- 
ing chiefly  by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  the  latter  chiefly  by  the 
light  of  natural  reason  and  observation — are  not  independent  ami 
separate  one  from  the  other,  as  if  alien  or  hostile  to  each  other,  but 
are  congruous  and  harmonious  elements  of  one  and  the  same  univer- 
sity organism,  having  constant  and  intimate  relations  with  each 
other,  each  free  and  untrammeled  in  its  own  domain,  yet  both  agree- 
ing and  blending  as  sister  emanations  from  the  same  infinite  fountain 
of  all  light  and  beauty. 

This  constitution  of  the  University — so  unique  among  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  on  this  side  of  the  globe — not  only  ensures  to  the 
student  the  most  perfect  intellectual  training,  but  commends  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  sympathy,  and  elicits  for  it  the  approbation  of  earnest 
scholars  of  every  race  and  clime,  who  perceived  in  this  grouping  of 
organic  elements  the  promise  of  an  extended  knowledge  and  an  abso 
lute  certainty,  which  by  no  other  system  of  education  can  be  attained. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  yet  this  ideal  of  the  University  has  not 
been  fully  realized ;  but  that  toward  this  ideal  it  is  steadfastly  and 
consciously  progressing,  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  internal 
development  are  perfectly  assured. 

The  plan  of  operations  formulated  by  the  University  corresponds 
with  its  organic  constitution,  and  is  defined  in  the  description  of  the 
University  by  Leo  XIII.  in  the  Encyclical  Longinqua,  promulgated  in 
1895.  It  is  a  "seat  for  the  higher  studies;  a  university  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  desirous  of  pursuing  advanced  courses." 
It  is  a  University  in  the  sense  so  happily  expressed  by  President  Jor- 
dan— it  "consists  of  investigators  teaching."  It  is  devoted  exclu 
sively  to  graduate  and  professional  instruction  and  original  research. 

To  all  young  men  with  a  college  degree,  or  otherwise  sufficiently 
prepared,  of  whatever  race  or  religion,  the  University  now  offers  and 
will  ever  offer,  excellent  opportunities  for  study  and  original  work. 
It  employs  in  their  behalf  all  methods  of  instruction,  the  lecture,  the 
recitation,  the  academy,  the  debating  club,  and  the  laboratory.  It 
endeavors  to  make  of  every  student  not  a  mere  passive  subject  in  the 
hands  of  his  teachers,  but  an  active  worker  under  their  direction  ; 
not  a  mere  absorber  of  the  knowledge  which  others  have  stored  up 
for  him,  but  a  producer,  thinking  for  himself,  daring  to  expose  error 
where  he  finds  it,  and  ambitious  to  advance,  if  only  a  step,  over  ground 
that  is  yet  untrodden. 

It  may  seem  premature  to  point  to  the  success  of  the  University  as 
a  reason  for  the  interest  it  has  awakened.  But  if  the  success  of  such 
an  institution  be  measured,  as  a  high  authority  has  stated,  by  its  con- 
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tributions  to  knowledge,  this  University  has  earned  its  right  to  recog- 
nition. Of  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  among  its  students  in 
all  departments  their  examinations  and  academic  honors  give  sufficient 
proof.  But  in  that  wider  field — the  world  of  scholars — reached 
mainly  through  the  printed  page,  the  light  which  has  shone  forth  from 
this  University  has  not  been  dim.  The  quarterly  Bulletin,  which  for 
profundity,  variety,  and  quantity  of  literary  matter,  takes  the  front 
rank  in  University  periodicals,  the  scientific  papers  appearing  in  the 
journals  devoted  to  special  sciences,  the  volumes  published  by  the 
different  professors,  the  lectures  before  learned  bodies  of  men  in  various 
scientific  courses — all  these  efforts  have  shed  honor  on  the  institution 
and  its  professors,  and  secured  for  the  University  a  high  place  among 
the  intellectual  forces  that  light  up  with  a  halo  of  glory  the  end  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 

I  dare  say  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  rise  and  splendid  progress 
of  this  institution  in  the  histories  of  universities.  In  the  short  period 
of  eight  years  three  affiliated  houses  of  study  for  religious  communities 
have  been  established  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  with  sixty  or 
more  student  candidates  for  the  priesthood ;  three  superb  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  over  1700,000,  which, 
standing  on  seventy  acres  of  land,  together  with  an  endowment 
fund  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  well  invested,  present  a  grand 
total  result  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Catholic  educational  work. 
No  institution  can  point  to  a  similar  accomplishment  from  voluntary 
general  contributions,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  the  work  of  half 
a  century  done  in  less  than  a  decade.  Individual  Catholic  generosity 
has  so  far  built  and  equipped  our  University;  and  if  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular sympathy  and  generosity  continues  to  flow  toward  it  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will,  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time  it  will  be  self-sustaining  while  enlarging  from  year  to 
year  the  radius  of  its  ever-widening  influence  for  religious  and  scien- 
tific truth. 

In  confiding  to  your  care  and  direction,  Very  Reverend  Rector, 
this  grand  foundation,  for,  after  all,  such  it  is  as  yet,  we  beg  to  offer 
you  in  the  discharge  of  your  heavy  responsibilities  the  assurance  of 
our  constant  sympathy  and  most  loyal  support.  Professors,  students, 
and  all,  we  shall  work  with  you,  share  your  burdens,  stand  by  you  in 
sunshine  and  in  rain,  and  follow  wherever  you  may  lead.  The  finger 
of  God  is  manifestly  directing  the  destiny  of  the  University.  The 
heart  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  infallible  teacher,  is  in  your  and  our 
work,  and  his  blessing  is  upon  it.  The  Church  in  America  is  its 
mother  and  loves  it.  How  can  it  fail  of  success  ?  The  Republic  re- 
gards it  as  another  jewel  in  the  crown  that  adorns  her  Capital,  and 
millions  of  American  citizens,  in  honorable  careers,  will  walk  in  the 
light  that  will  radiate  from  this  center  of  learning,  and  that  will  never 
grow  dim,  for  the  motto  is  "  Deus  Lux  Mea,"  God  is  my  light. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  D.  D. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Garrigan's  discourse,  the  new 
Rector  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  received 
with  rapturous  applause. 

Your  Eminence  :  In  all  sincerity  of  heart  and  determination  of 
purpose  I  accept  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  me  in  this  dis- 
tinguished presence  and  solemnity  of  ceremony.  I  am  grateful  be- 
yond expression  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  for  the  confidence  manifested  in  recommending  me  to  our 
Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  for  the  exalted  position  of  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  were  idle  to  make  promises.  I  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  years  of  my  rectorship  may  be  productive  of  fruit  which  may 
be  in  keeping  with  their  cherished  ideals.  I  pledge  my  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  my  fidelity  to  the  best  traditions  of  faith, 
and  my  unswerving  obedience  to  him  whom  Christ  has  constituted  as 
His  Vicar  on  earth,  the  illustrious  and  sainted  Leo  XIII. 

Called,  as  I  have  been,  from  the  busy  life  of  parochial  duties,  I 
dare  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  great  University  over  which  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  has  deigned  to  appoint  me  to  preside.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  my  duties  and  my  responsibilities.  I  have  no  plans  nor  thought 
of  plans.  I  desire  first  of  all  to  study  the  genius  and  purposes  of  so 
vast  an  institution,  and  then  strive  to  guide  it  in  the  lines  of  its  aims 
and  objects  under  the  direction  of  our  hierarchy  and  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Pontiff,  whose  heart  breathes  forth  such  love  for  the  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  for  its  already  transcendent  results  in  this  country  which 
has  always  claimed  his  admiration  and  deep  interest.  I  am  the  ser- 
vant of  the  University  idea,  by  which  its  mission  and  its  labors  are 
to  be  determined,  and  my  most  earnest  endeavors  and  my  unflagging 
activity  will  be  entirely  devoted  towards  its  fullest  realization  as  the 
crowning  work  of  Christian  education  among  us,  that  it  may  be  the 
glory  of  the  Church,  the  pride  of  the  episcopate,  and  the  honor  of 
our  glorious  Republic. 

There  should  be  but  one  interest  for  the  friends  of  the  University, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  There 
should  be  but  one  object  in  all  our  efforts,  and  that  the  thorough  per- 
fecting of  Catholic  education,  according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  decrees  of  our  national  councils.  The  University  is  Catholic, 
and  hence  knows  no  nationality  but  that  which  intelligent  faith  en- 
genders. The  University  is  for  the  Church  in  America,  and  hence  is 
American  in  the  best  sense  of  Americanism,  having,  as  the  circle  of 
its  benefiting,  our  American  Catholic  people,  that  it  may  ever  stand 
as  a  Catholic  and  American  institution,  teaching  to  all  men  the  bless- 
ings alike  of  our  holy  faith  and  of  our  political  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  the  Republic  which  is  to  us  the  home  of  our  liberties 
and  the  goal  of  our  political  aspirations.  It  is  Catholic  and  Ameri- 
can that  thus  our  Church  and  our  country  may  be  blessed  by  its  work 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  ripe  scholarship  under  the  enlightened 
guidance  of  that  Church  to  which  Christ  has  promised  the  ever- 
abiding  presence  of  the  spirit  of  truth. 
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My  illustrious  predecessor,  the  beloved,  scholarly  Bishop  Keane, 
has  given  to  the  world  marked  evidences  of  marvellous  enthusiasm  and 
unstinted  disinterestedness,  by  means  of  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  place  this  University  upon  a  plane  of  usefulness  which  is  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  education.  I  realize  the  difficulty 
of  succeeding  to  such  earnestness  and  devotion,  for  it  is  not  given  to 
many  men  to  imitate  so  noble  a  model.  The  country  honored  him 
with  its  confidence  and  support.  The  Church  is  proud  of  his  magnifi- 
cent labors,  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  rewarded  him  with  high  marks 
of  esteem,  affection,  and  distinction.  The  University  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  can  only  be  met  by  the  best  possible  results  in  its 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  the  high  ideal  which  he  set  before  it.  I 
was  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends  and  admirers,  and  I  am 
proud  to  bring  into  my  work,  as  his  successor,  the  strength  of  his  con- 
tinued friendship  and  loyalty. 

This  University  takes  its  place,  and  is  alone  in  the  position,  as  the 
complement  and  crown  of  Christian  education  in  our  country.  Aim- 
ing at  the  revival  of  the  glory  of  the  golden  age  of  education,  it  is 
destined  in  the  providence  of  God  to  equal  and  surpass  the  best  that 
is  chronicled.  That  our  country,  with  its  boasted  advance  in  general 
education,  should  have  a  Catholic  University  where  all  under- 
graduate studies  should  be  set  aside,  is  no  little  credit  to  the  ambition 
of  our  episcopate  for  the  higher  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  the  rival  of  no  college  or  university,  but  the  complement 
of  them  all,  demanding  as  it  does  the  work  of  college  and  university 
alike  as  an  entrance  condition.  It  completes  and  crowns  the  work  of 
our  best  universities.  It  and  Clark  University  of  Worcester  are  the 
two  universities  which  claim  to  be  and  are  the  only  purely  post- 
graduate schools  in  this  country.  Clark  is  limited  to  certain  branches 
of  science,  but  the  Catholic  University  goes  beyond  Clark  in  this, 
that  while  it  deals  with  postgraduate  sciences,  it  has  also  its  post- 
graduate divinity,  technology,  and  law,  and  in  time  will  have  its 
postgraduate  courses  in  medicine.  Alone  it  stands  upon  the  mountain 
top,  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  beckoning  to  all  votaries  of  higher 
knowledge  to  come  to  its  halls  for  the  higher  culture  in  all  branches 
of  intellectual  endeavor,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Great  Mother 
Church  to  whom  was  given  by  the  Saviour  the  commission  to  teach 
the  world  all  truth  for  all  time. 

This  University  stands  as  the  gift  of  Catholics  of  wealth  to  the 
Christian  education  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  all  fields  of  life. 
It  is  the  University  of  no  class  nor  section,  but  your  University,  the 
University  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  these  United  States,  where  our 
American  youth,  lay  and  clerical,  may  find  much  of  that  which  men 
have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  seek  after  in  European  higher  univer- 
sities. Hence,  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  learned  president  of  Clark 
University,  has  said,  it  is  pre  eminently  the  University  of  America. 
The  Church  desires  an  educated  clergy,  fully  equipped  intellectually 
and  scientifically,  as  well  as  morally,  for  the  great  battle  of  our  age 
of  truth  against  error.  She  seeks  for  the  complete  education  of  her 
laymen  that  in  the  professions,  in  literature,  in  business,  they  may  be 
leaders  and  not  followers,  yet  leaders  strengthened  and  fortified  by  the 
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knowledge  of  higher  science,  acquired  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and 
true  religion.  Hence  in  this  land,  where  instruction  is  the  privilege 
of  the  many,  where  colleges  and  universities  crowd  one  another,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  made  the  supreme  effort  of  building  a  university 
above  and  beyond  them  all,  where  the  latest  and  deepest  researches 
of  science  and  the  fullest  development  of  Christian  ethics  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  science  and  religion, 
proving  to  the  world  that  between  religion  and  science,  properly  un- 
derstood, there  can  be  no  antagonism.  Truth  is  one,  as  God  is  one, 
and  truth  is  one,  whether  you  seek  for  it  in  the  moral  or  scientific 
order. 

Aiming  first  at  the  higher  education  of  the  clergy,  by  the  generous 
gift  of  a  Catholic  lady,  Mary  Gwendolin  Caldwell,  the  Caldwell  Hall 
of  Divinity  was  built,  where  learned  professors  from  the  most  distin- 
guished schools  of  Europe  and  America  train  the  young  priests  in  the 
highest  walks  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  We  all  recall  with  sincerest 
pleasure  the  noble  words  of  the  learned  Bishop  of  Peoria,  Doctor 
Spalding,  at  the  opening  of  the  University,  when  he  said :  "  That 
which  the  Catholic  priests  most  need  after  virtue  is  the  best  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  which  issues,  in  comprehensiveness  of  view,  in  exact- 
ness of  perception,  in  the  clear  discernment  of  the  relation  of  truths, 
and  of  the  limitations  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  fairness  and  flexi- 
bility of  thought,  in  grace  of  expression,  in  candor  and  reasonable- 
ness, the  intellectual  culture  which  brings  the  mind  into  form,  goes 
to  the  control  of  its  faculties,  creates  the  habit  of  attention  and  de- 
velops the  firmness  of  grasp.  In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our 
thoughts,  arguments  rush  in  to  show  the  pressing  need  for  us  of  a 
centre  of  life,  of  light  which  such  a  Catholic  University  would  be, 
to  which  all  eyes  would  turn  for  guidance  and  instruction,  seeking 
light  and  self-confidence  from  men  in  whom  intellectual  power  is  not 
separated  from  moral  purpose." 

Let  us  remember  that,  in  their  circular  to  the  country,  the  Board 
of  Directors  appealed  for  a  university  "  which  will  be  the  intellectual 
centre  not  of  the  Catholics  of  this  or  that  nationality,  but  of  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  whatever  their  origin  or  language  may 
be,  whose  professors  tend  to  harmonize  and  to  unify  the  many  ele- , 
ments  of  which  the  Church  in  America  is  composed."  When  the  plans 
for  the  training  of  the  clergy  were  completed  the  thoughts  of  the 
episcopate  were  directed  to  the  laity,  and  through  the  liberality  of  a 
noble-hearted  Catholic  priest,  Monsignor  McMahon,  this  work  was 
made  possible.  The  McMahon  School  of  Philosophy,  a  magnificent 
monument  of  devotion  to  the  education  of  our  Catholic  laymen,  began 
its  work  side  by  side  with  the  School  of  Divinity.  Here  laymen,  as 
well  as  clerics,  professional,  literary,  and  scientific  students,  witness 
the  researches  of  deepest  and  broadest  culture,  and  are  perfected  in 
the  most  advanced  grades  of  thought  and  action.  Primarily  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  Catholics,  the  McMahon  School  of  Phi- 
losophy opens  its  doors  to  all  earnest  seekers  after  knowledge,  no 
matter  what  their  color  or  religious  beliefs.  In  its  classes  to-day  are 
prominent  non-Catholics,  some  of  whom  are  colored,  who,  as  students, 
seek  for  the  culture  which  Catholic  scientists  and  teachers  are  pre- 
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pared  to  give.  This,  then,  is  the  University  as  we  realize  its  idea. 
It  proclaims  to  all  men  that  there  are  no  heights  reached,  no  results 
attained,  no  facts  demonstrated,  no  researches  made,  that  will  not  find 
in  the  Catholic  Church  blessing  and  encouragement.  There  is  no 
secret  in  nature  which  can  offer  danger  to  truth.  There  is  no  inves- 
tigation which  cannot  be  made  to  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  faith. 
The  Church  has  always  blessed  true  science  and  blesses  it  every  day. 
It  welcomes  it  as  an  aid  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  great  truth 
of  God,  as  her  efforts  for  schools  where  the  highest  culture  may  be 
obtained  give  ample  evidence. 

The  world  affects  intellectuality,  and  our  age  poses  as  an  intellec- 
tual age.  Unfortunately  for  intellect,  it  is  often  deified  at  the  expense 
of  revelation,  which  is  travestied  as  the  degradation  of  intellect.  The 
Christian  student  of  man  knows  that  there  is  only  one  satisfaction  for 
intellect,  and  that  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  power  of  the  eternal 
word,  just  as  happiness  of  heart  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  There  is 
a  deep  and  loud  cry  for  light  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  into 
which  infidelity  and  atheism  have  plunged  mind  and  heart,  comes  the 
almost  despairing  demand  for  truth,  such  as  the  vagaries  of  reason 
have  not  given.  There  is  a  turning  towards  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, 
whence  arose  the  light  of  the  world,  light  for  intellect  and  light  for 
heart,  and  the  Church  to  which  was  given  the  guardianship  of  troth 
has  proclaimed  this  truth  for  nigh  unto  2,000  years,  but  its  word  has 
fallen  upon  many  ears  that  were  deaf,  and  its  light  shone  on  eyes  that 
would  not  see.  Deceived  by  those  claiming  to  be  friends,  modern 
thought  is  at  last  realizing  that  the  word  of  Christ  is  the  only  truth 
and  that  His  word  has  not  ceased  to  be  uttered  to  all  men  seeking 
refreshment  and  light.  It  is  beginning  to  realize  the  depth  of  the  blas- 
phemy that  God  is  not  in  nature,  and  that  nature  does  not  lead  to 
God. 

In  such  scenes  it  becomes  the  Catholic  scientist  to  stand  in  the 
world  of  science,  and  like  the  Irish  monks  of  old  in  the  market  places, 
to  be  ready  to  sell  wisdom  to  all  who  seek  to  buy.  As  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  this  University  has  nobly  said  :  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  home- 
stead on  the  domain  of  science  and  dispute  the  whole  field  than  to 
dispute  the  title  of  those  who  already  claim  the  field."  Bacon  of 
Verulam,  one  of  the  lights  of  natural  science,  has  written,  "  that  a 
little  learning  removes  from  God,  but  much  learning  attracts  men 
towards  Him.  The  deep  and  serious  study  of  nature  will  lead  men  to 
find  God,  who  displays  Himself  in  His  works."  Like  Kepler,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  astronomy,  and  a  pious  Christian,  "one  may 
thank  God  for  the  pleasure  experienced  in  contemplation  of  the  work 
of  His  hand." 

We  are  not  only  in  the  civilization  of  our  age,  but  we  are  called  to 
aid  in  shaping  it  according  to  the  true  ideals.  In  knowledge,  in  arts, 
and  in  science,  in  all  forms  of  thought,  the  University  has  a  formative 
part,  becomes  an  informing  spirit,  a  teacher  and  a  guide. 

Let  us  remember  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council  said  : 
"  Far  be  it  from  the  Church  to  hamper  the  cultivation  of  human 
arts  and  sciences.  She,  on  the  contrary,  comes  to  their  aid  and  en- 
courages them.    For  she  does  not  ignore,  nor  does  she  despise  the 
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advantages  to  life  that  have  accrued  from  them.  She  confesses,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  sciences,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  God,  if  they 
are  properly  treated,  can  by  means  of  Divine  Grace  lead  back  to  God." 

As  the  great  Leo  XIII.,  our  illustrious  Pontiff,  has  proclaimed: 
"  The  civilization  which  the  Church  condemns  is  the  civilization 
which  seeks  to  supplant  Christianity  and  with  it  to  destroy  every 
blessing  it  has  brought  upon  us.  True  civilization  springs  up  like  a 
flower  and  a  fruit  from  the  roots  of  Christianity."  How  strong  are 
these  words  of  Leo  XIII. :  ' '  Where  it  is  said  that  the  Church  is  jealous 
of  modern  political  systems  and  that  she  repudiates  the  discoveries  of 
modern  researches,  the  charge  is  a  ridiculous  and  groundless  calumny. 
Wild  opinions  she  does  repudiate ;  wicked  and  seditious  projects  she 
does  condemn,  together  with  the  habit  of  mind  which  points  to  the 
beginning  of  a  wilful  departure  from  God.  But  as  all  truth  must 
necessarily  proceed  from  God,  the  Church  recognizes  in  all  truth  that 
is  reached  by  research  a  trace  of  divine  intelligence.  And  as  all 
truth,  in  the  natural  order,  is  powerless  to  destroy  belief  in  the  teach- 
ings of  revelation,  but  can  do  much  to  confirm  it,  and  as  every  newly 
discovered  truth  may  serve  to  further  the  knowledge  or  the  praise  of 
God,  it  follows  that  whatsoever  spreads  the  range  of  knowledge  will 
always  be  willing  and  even  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  Church.  She 
will  always  encourage  and  promote,  as  she  does  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  all  study  accompanied  with  the  investigation  of  nature." 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  world 
for  twenty  centuries.  She  leads  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  as  in 
the  tenth  and  the  first.  She  is  the  guardian  of  social  order;  the 
teacher  of  true  morality;  the  protector  of  womanhood;  the  custodian 
of  family  rights;  the  enemy  of  anarchy;  the  defender  of  authority; 
the  one  to  whom  alone  was  said:  "Go,  teach  all  nations;  I  am  with 
you."  She  changed  Pagan  Rome  into  Christian  Rome;  she  civilized 
the  barbarians  and  made  of  them  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 
She  preserved  learning,  guarding  the  cultured  thought  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  she  Christianized  Pagan  philosophy  and  gave  to  the  world  the 
schoolmen  and  the  universities.  Her  Augustine,  her  Leo  X.,  her 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  giants  of  human  thought  and  worthy  children 
of  her  sanctuary.  Stone  on  stone  in  all  the  great  schools  of  the 
world  in  the  ages  of  knowledge,  were  laid  by  her  monks  and  scholars. 
A  learned  Jesuit  has  said :  "  Greek  and  Latin  were  the  instruments  of 
the  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  the  Church  seized  upon  and  made  its  own  of  them  ;  by  appro- 
priating them,  it  immortalized  them;  by  immortalizing  them,  it  saved 
the  ideas  with  which  they  were  impregnated,  the  notions  which  they 
contained." 

Italy  was  the  center  of  light,  the  sovereign  of  thought,  the  capital 
of  civilization.  Guizot  asserted  that  the  Benedictines  educated 
Europe,  and  Gibbon  declares  that  one  convent  of  that  order  has 
probably  rendered  more  service  to  literature  than  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

No  matter  what  her  enemies  may  say  about  the  old  Church,  we 
know  the  loves  of  her  heart  and  we  realize  that  as  true  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole  she  stands  for  the  whole  domain  of  truth  and  exists  to 
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make  it  known  to  the  children  of  men.  She  presents  the  universe 
to  us  as  a  book,  on  every  page  of  which  is  written  the  name  and  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  he  who  has  read  this  book  most  carefully  and 
most  intelligently  will  be  most  filled  with  the  love  of  God.  "  The 
pearl  of  knowledge,"  said  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  "makes  men  like  to 
God.  While  everything  else  decreases  by  distribution,  knowledge 
gains  strength  in  proportion  as  it  is  distributed."  The  apostolate  of 
scholarship  is  the  apostolate  of  truth,  and  truth  is  the  perfection 
of  intellect  and  heart. 

' '  The  Lord  knows  best.   Hegave  us  thirst  for  learning, 
And  deepesi  knowledge ;  His  word  betrays 
No  thirst  left  waterless." 

As  has  been  well  said  :  "  The  world  has  lost  the  key  to  the  inner 
life.  The  solution  of  life  is  in  eternity,  and  no  one  but  the  teacher 
of  the  supernatural  can  answer  the  questions  of  life."  The  Church 
of  God  is  our  teacher,  and  she  is  not  built  upon  shifting  sands,  but 
on  the  Rock  of  Peter  by  Him  who  has  the  word  of  eternal  life,  and 
God  dwells  in  our  temple,  informing  it  and  filling  it  with  His  pres- 
ence, unfolding  and  developing  all  truth.  He  lights  the  torch  to 
illumine  our  path  through  all  the  mazes  of  nature's  secrets.  Without 
it  we  are  like  travellers  without  a  guide  in  unknown  countries  or  on 
dangerous  seas.  Revelation  is  to  us  as  the  telescope  is  to  the  astrono- 
mer, who  would  read  the  inner  life  of  the  farthest  stars. 

In  such  work  stands  our  University  as  the  great  teacher  of  teachers, 
to  open  the  ways  that  lead  to  the  highest  knowledge  and  to  shape  the 
minds  and  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  to  study  the  history  of 
men  in  all  ages,  to  compare  the  results  of  all  science,  to  sift  all  in- 
vestigation, to  find  the  facts  of  human  endeavor  in  every  field  of 
knowledge,  to  show  the  world  the  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
great  truth  of  God.  Its  duty  is  to  place  the  Catholic  Church  before 
the  lovers  of  science  as  the  handmaid  of  knowledge,  the  mother  of 
research,  the  guardian  of  truth,  bringing  to  men  all  the  blessings  of 
invention  and  discovery,  reconciling  truth  with  all  the  researches 
of  science,  and  proving  to  all  men  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
only  complete  answer  to  the  cravings  of  the  human  intellect  and  heart. 
Every  Catholic  should  be  proud  of  such  a  University,  where  truth  as 
it  was  delivered  by  Christ  to  the  world  is  delivered  to  man,  where 
error  will  find  no  friendship  and  wrong  no  palliation.  It  appeals  to 
the  Catholics  who  seek  culture,  and  assures  them  of  the  culture  which 
truth  brings.  It  appeals  to  Catholics  of  wealth,  and  bids  them  aid  in 
its  maintenance  and  development  as  the  greatest  object  of  our  purest 
and  truest  pride.  It  bids  them  emulate  the  noble  deeds  of  the  noble 
men  and  women  who  have  placed  their  treasures  at  the  feet  of  truth 
to  aid  it  in  the  evangelizing  of  the  world  of  science  and  knowledge. 
It  appeals  to  our  colleges  and  universities  as  an  incentive  to  their 
best  work,  and  as  a  field  for  their  graduates  who  are  ambitious  to  be 
first  in  the  attainment  of  all  knowledge.  Dcus  Lux  Mea  is  a  noble 
motto,  and  under  that  inspiration  the  University  must  and  will  suc- 
ceed. May  God  ever  be  its  light,  illuminating  it  in  its  paths  of 
study,  enlightening  its  professors,  guiding  its  students.    May  the  sue- 
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cesses  of  the  days  of  old  in  the  universities  of  the  Church  come  to 
our  University,  and  may  unity  and  true  Christian  charity  guide  it  in 
its  divine  mission,  as  the  intellectual  leader  of  our  age,  to  bring  all 
lovers  of  truth  within  its  influence,  to  make  men  love  the  Church 
which  brings  such  gifts  to  men.  Our  Catholic  American  University, 
may  it  prosper,  and  add  laurel  on  laurel  to  its  wreath  of  glory  and 
renown,  that  it  may  realize  the  ideals  of  the  great  Leo  and  the 
fondest  hopes  of  our  episcopate,  our  clergy  and  our  people,  and  be 
the  pride  of  our  glorious  Republic. 


PONTIFICAL  BRIEF  OF  APPOINTMENT  OF  VERY  REV.  DR.  CONATY 
AS  RECTOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA. 

Dilecto  Filio  Nostro  Jacobo  Tituli  Sanctae  Mariae  Trans  Tiberim,  Sanctae 
Romanae  E celesta*  Presbytero  Cardinali  Gibbons,  Arehiepiscopo  BalH- 
morensi,  Baltitnoram. 

LEO  DECIMUS  TERTIUS  PAPA 

DILECTE  FILI  NOSTER,  SALUTEM  ET  APOSTOLICAM  BENEDICTIONEM. 

Quas,  a  conventu  Washingtoniae  habito  ad  alterum  Lycei  magni 
moderatorem  designandum,  litteras  ad  nos  dedisti,  libenter  admo- 
dum  accepimus;  quod  ex  iis  alacrem  pervidimus  voluntatem  vestram 
Lycei  ipsius  utilitatibus  decorique  prospiciendi.  Postulationibus 
autem  vestris  annuentes,  trium  virorum  nomina  cognovimus,  quos 
Rectoris  muneri  gerendo  indicastis :  ex  quibus  qui  primo  est  loco  Nos 
deligendum  Nostraque  auctoritate  per  hasce  litteras  proband.um  dux- 
imus  j  nimirum  Thomam  Jacobum  Conaty,  ad  hue  Vorcestriensem 
curionem  aestivaeque,  quam  dicitis,  scholae  praefectum.  Cujus  qui- 
dem  viri  egregii  et  scientiarum  peritia  et  religiosae  rei  promovendae 
ardor,  quem  communi  suffragio  commendatis,  optimam  injiciunt  spem, 
fore  ut  ejus  opera  rationibus  Lycei  curandis  splendorique  augendo 
non  parce  sit  valitura.  Id  sane  Nobis  quantum  in  votis  sit,  satis  est 
vobis  superque  exploratum :  nostis  etenim  qua  diligentiarum  assidu- 
itate  Lycei  hujus  institutionem  curavimus,  ut  earn  merito  in  illis  con- 
numeremus,  quae,  ad  patriae  vestrae  laudem  provehendam,  in  religi- 
onis  scientiarumque  praesidium,  lubentiore  animooptatum,  opitulante 
Deo,  ad  exitum  perduximus.  Interea  coelestium  graliarum  auspicem 
praecipuaeque  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem,  tibi,  Dilecte  Fili  Noster, 
novo  Universitatis  Praesidi,  universoque  Doctorum  Collegio  apostoli- 
cam  benedictionem  amantissime  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  die  vigesima  tertia  Novem- 
bris  anno  millesimo  octingentesimo  nonagesimo  sexto,  Pontificatus 
Nostri  anno  decimo  nono. 

Leo  PP.  XIII. 
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GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D.— All  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity rejoiced  to  know  that  their  former  beloved  rector  has  been 
duly  honored  by  the  Holy  Father.  Hehasbeen  made  Archbishop 
of  Damascus,  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne,  Canon  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  and  Consultor  of  the  Congregations  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  and  of  Studies.  He  will  reside  in  Rome  for  the 
future,  but  all  feel  that  his  heart  will  be  forever  in  the  work  of 
the  University,  and  that  he  will  never  cease  to  promote  its 
interests  as  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power.  The  professors  and 
students  of  the  University  send  him  their  best  wishes  and 
augur  for  him  a  long  life  of  beneficent  activity  in  favor  of 
the  Church  in  America  and  our  beloved  country. 

Public  Lectures.— The  Thursday  afternoon  lectures,  winter 
and  spring  course,  are  as  follows  : 

January  21st,  A.  R.  Spofford,  Esq.,  Congressional  Library, 
"The  Library  and  the  University."  January  28th,  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Esq.,  Congressional  Library,  "The  Choice  of  Books." 
February  4th,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief,  Signal  Service,  "The 
Trans-Mississippi  Region:  Its  Geographical  Evolution."  Feb- 
ruary 11th,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  Chief,  Signal  Service,  "The 
Trans-Mississippi  Region:  Its  Economic  Development."  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Carter,  United  States  Senator, 
"Washington  the  Citizen."  February  25th,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Doyle,  C.  S.  P.,  Secretary  C.  T.  A.  U.  of  A.,  "A  Discussion 
of  Methods  of  Prevention"  (Fr.  Mathew  lecture).  March 
11th,  Rev.  John  J.  Griffin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Catholic  University,  "Epoch  Makers  in  Chemistry"  (illus- 
trated). March  18th,  Dr.  D.  S.  Day,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
"The  Petroleum  Industry."  March  25th,  Daniel  W.  Shea, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Catholic  University,  "  Roentgen 
Ray  Phenomena"  (illustrated).  April  1st,  Dr.  D.  S.  Day, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  "The  Everglades  of  Florida." 

The  New  Dormitory.— A  fine  brick  building  of  four  stories  is 
now  occupied  by  the  students.  It  is  equipped  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  In  the  basement  is  a  large  dining-hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  professors  and  students. 
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The  University  Club.— President,  Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy  ;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  J.  G.  Mott ;  secretary,  Mr.  P.  P.  Guilfoyle ; 
treasurer,  James  F.  Igoe ;  executive  committee,  Rev.  Joseph 
Tettemer,  Rev.  Jno.  F.  O'Neil,  Mr.  W.  T.  Cashman,  W.  Scott, 
T.  J.  McTighe,  Mr.  Murray. 

The  Athletic  Club  of  the  University  have  elected  the  following 
officers:  William  T.  Cashman,  president;  James  Regan,  sec- 
retary; Francis  P.  Guilfoyle,  treasurer;  executive  committee, 
William  Scott,  John  Griffin  Mott,  Thos.  J.  McTighe.  Manager 
Baseball  club,  John  F.  Duane. 

The  University  Observatory.— The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
observatory  have  been  lately  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  means  of  data  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Hark- 
ness  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  which  data  connected  the  spire 
of  Caldwell  Hall  geodetically  with  the  old  and  new  Naval 
Observatories  and  other  points.  The  meridian  circle,  and 
from  it  the  dome,  has  been  connected  with  this  by  a  simple 
triangulation.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  center  of  the 
dome,  which  was  placed,  some  years  ago,  as  well  as  could  be 
done  by  the  very  accurate  Coast  Survey  maps,  on  the  Green- 
wich 77th  meridian,  appears  by  this  determination  to  be  away 
from  it  by  only  nine  inches,  a  quantity  hardly  discernible  on 
the  maps  referred  to,  accurate  as  they  are.  Of  course,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  points,  however  well  determined,  are 
now  known  to  be  subject  to  very  slight  periodic  variations; 
but  the  above  result  is  probably  very  near  to  the  mean  or  aver- 
age value.  The  latitude  appears  to  be  38°  56'  14"  8  ;  it  was 
measured  on  the  map  as  38°  56'  15". 

Divine  Services  at  the  University.— Daily  Mass,  7  A.  M.  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  solemn  Mass,  9.30  A.  M.  Sundays  and 
holydays,  Vespers,  Sermon,  and  Benediction,  3  P.  M.  First 
Friday  of  every  month,  Benediction,  6  P.  M.  Confessions 
every  Saturday,  8  to  9  P.  M. 

Museum  of  Ethnolgy  and  Anthropology.— Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  James  Hoffman,  the  honorary  curator,  a  very 
considerable  material  is  being  classified,  arranged,  and  cata- 
logued. This  work  is  now  nearly  completed.  Amongst  other 
things  the  museum  contains  a  copy  of  the  rare  and  valuable 
Codice  Mess-icano  Vaticano  ;  a  number  of  valuable  illuminated 
missals  and  manuscripts  ;  twenty- four  painted  tiles,  illustrat- 
ing the  early  California  missions;  a  large  collection  of  material 
from  our  Western  Indians,  illustrating  their  religious,  war, 
and  daily  customs ;  an  extensive  collection  of  material  gathered 
from  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ;  a  replica  of 
the  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.;  numerous  maps,  and  a  large 
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collection  of  photographs  illustrating  ethnological  and  anthro- 
pological material ;  a  number  of  relics  from  the  Custer  expe- 
dition and  massacre,  and  a  number  of  antlers,  skeletons,  skins, 
etc.,  illustrating  the  fauna  of  the  Western  plains. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Father  E.  M.  J.  Lindesmith, 
Chaplain  U.  S.  A.,  the  Duke  de  Loubat,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyver- 
nat,  and  others,  for  contributions  to  this  museum. 

The  material  here  has  already  furnished  the  occasion  for 
several  scientific  communications,  and  we  are  regularly  receiv- 
ing exchanges,  notably  the  publications  from  the  Field  Colum 
bian  Museum  and  the  National  Museum. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  our  Lecturer  on  Social  Economics,  has 
been  elected  President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
in  place  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  noted  biinetallist, 
lately  deceased.  The  friends  and  students  of  Mr.  Wright 
rejoice  at  the  recognition  of  his  superior  abilities  and  eminent 
services. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Faculty  of  Theology.— The  officers  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
for  the  year  1896-97  are:  Very  Rev.  Charles  P.  G-rannan,  D.  D., 
Dean;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bouquillon,  D.  D.,  Vice-Dean; 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  Secretary.  The  Faculty  dele- 
gates to  the  Senate  are  Mgr.  Schroeder  and  Dr.  Shahan. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Paul's  Conversion  was  celebrated  on  January  25. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  S.  T.  B.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
preached  the  sermon. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.— The  Papal  Delegate,  Arch- 
bishop Martinelli,  sang  Pontifical  Mass  in  the  University 
chapel,  and  Rev.  Michael  P.  Smith,  C.  S.  P.,  preached  the 
sermon.  In  the  evening  the  customary  reception  of  the  stu- 
dents took  place  in  McMahon  Hall. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shahan  assisted  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  25th, 
at  the  exercises  in  honor  of  the  86th  birthday  of  Mr.  Henry 
Barnard,  the  venerable  promoter  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion in  New  England.  At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  Dr. 
Shahan  spoke  on  "The  Mediaeval  Teacher." 


Prof.  De  Saussure's  New  Line-Geometry.— An  article  of  interest, 
particularly  to  those  acquainted  with  modern  lines  of  investi- 
gation in  geometry,  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Bulletin.  It  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  researches  lately 
made  by  Dr.  De  Saussure,  which  will,  probably,  be  not  only 
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of  great  theoretical  importance,  but  also  of  practical  value  in 
the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  space  and  motion.  To 
give  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  character,  they  may 
be  called,  as  the  author  has  called  them  on  another  occasion, 
a  new  trigonometry.  As  plane  trigonometry  is  a  special  case 
of  spherical,  so  spherical  trigonometry  becomes  a  special  case 
of  this  new  calculus,  in  which  the  shortest  distances  between 
lines  drawn  in  space  are  treated  conjointly  with  their  relative 
directions,  with  which  alone  the  ordinary  science  is  concerned. 
The  formulas  have  the  great  recommendation  of  very  con- 
venient application  to  analytical  work,  giving  easy  demon- 
strations of  many  known  relatives  of  space,  and  probably  lead- 
ing to  many  others.  They  are  also  easily  combined  with  those 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  ;  and,  moreover,  much 
simplify  the  consideration  of  mechanical  problems.  The  ideas 
presented  seem  to  be  very  far-reaching  in  their  results,  and 
have  been  favorably  received  by  very  eminent  mathematicians. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  consists  of  about  1,100  specimens. 
The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  presented  to  the  University 
by  Joseph  Wilcox,  Esq.  The  specimens  in  this  collection  are 
all  well  selected,  some  of  them  unique,  and  are  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  University.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  John  W.  Langdale  for  some  very  valuable  material, 
especially  in  minerals  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  much  of 
it  from  sources  now  exhausted.  Several  contributions  have 
been  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyvernat,  Mr.  Theodore 
Roeur,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  McBain,  and  others.  The 
National  Museum  has  presented  a  number  of  specimens  of 
building  stones.  The  collection  has  been  arranged  and  class- 
ified by  Dr.  Cameron,  and  is  now  in  active  use  in  instruction. 
While  very  rich  in  many  species,  yet  certain  ones  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  unrepresented,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  friends  of  the  University  may  make  good  these  deficiencies 
by  sending  material,  or  making  it  possible  for  the  University 
to  do  so  by  purchase. 

The  Collection  of  the  Museum  of  Paleontology  and  Conchology  com- 
prises upwards  of  1,600  specimens,  irrespective  of  duplicates. 
There  are  very  complete  and  beautiful  sets  of  the  Miocene 
fossils  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  of  the  cretaceous  fauna 
of  Kansas,  and  from  the  Niagara  Group,  all  presented  by 
Joseph  Wilcox,  Esq.  A  number  of  choice  specimens  from  for- 
mations in  France,  presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  Orban;  and  a 
number  of  minor  contributions  from  Miss  Esmeralda  Boyle 
and  others.  The  collection  has  been  temporarily  mounted, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  the  classification  and 
arrangement  will  be  completed. 
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Pittonia,  Botanical  Publication  of  Professor  Greene.— Number  15 
(November-December,  1896)  has  just  appeared  with  the  follow- 
ing papers :  New  or  Noteworthy  Species,  XVII ;  Studies  in 
the  Cruciferae  ;  Remarks  on  Acaulescent  Violets ;  Studies  in 
the  Compositae,  IV.  During  1896  Professor  Greene  has  con- 
tributed to  various  scientific  journals.  In  Erythea,  IV : 
Some  Californian  Mimuli :  Californian  Species  of  Phacelia ; 
Phytographic  Notes  and  Amendments  ;  On  Mr.  Parish's  South 
Californian  Plants  of  1895 ;  Distribution  of  Rhamnus  in  Amer- 
ica ;  New  Western  Ranunculi ;  Two  New  Cruciferae  ;  Science 
III :  Some  Fundamentals  of  Biologic  Nomenclature ;  Botani- 
cal Gazette,  XXI:  Nature  of  the  Binary  Name. 

Coptic  Versions  of  the  Bible. — Rev.  Dr.  Hyvernat,  Professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  has  published  in  the  Revue  Biblique  of 
Paris  for  July  and  October,  1896,  a  valuable  study  on  the 
number  and  whereabouts  of  the  ancient  Coptic  Versions  of 
the  Bible.  Dr.  Hyvernat  has  already  published  in  the  Abbe 
Vigouroux's  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  solid  studies  on  the 
Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  Versions  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
has  in  preparation  two  others  on  the  Ethiopic  and  Syriac  Ver- 
sions. All  these  studies  are  intended  as  contributions  to  an  in- 
troduction to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Department  of  Sociology.— The  following  schedule,  prepared 
by  Professor  Kerby,  exhibits  the  elementary  work  in  this  De- 
partment required  by  the  Baccalaureate  degree : 

I.  History  and  Literature  of  Sociology. 

a.  Brief  survey  of  sociological  questions  treated  as  por- 
tions of  ethics,  natural  law,  politics,  criminal  law, 
etc.,  up  to  the  present  century. 

B.  Problem  as  defined  and  science  asformulatedby  Comte. 
His  influence.    Gradual  development  of  the  science. 

c.  Spencer. 

d.  Various  theories  and  writers  of  the  present  day,  or 

the  problems  and  character  of  Sociology. 
II.  Elements  of  Sociology. 

a.  (1)  Problems  stated  and  its  main  features  analyzed. 

(2)  Character  and  method  of  Sociology. 

(3)  Relations  of  the  science  to — 

(a)  Biology,  psychology,  anthropology,  stat- 
istics. 

(&)  Ethics,  economics,  politics,  law. 
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b.  (1)  Idea  of  society ;  distinct  from  State  ;  from  volun- 

tary associations. 

(2)  Social  nature  of  man. 

(3)  Theories  of  the  origin  of  human  society. 

(4)  End  of  human  society. 

c.  Forms  of  Human  Society — their  origin,  elements,  and 

functions. 

(1)  Domestic. 

(2)  Civil— 

(a)  Municipal. 

(b)  National. 

(c)  International. 

(3)  Religious. 

(4)  Relations. 

The  courses  leading  to  higher  degrees,  being  special  and 
elective,  are  not  at  present  capable  of  permanent  formulation, 
but  are  framed  for  each  subject  and  student  as  the  occasion 
arises. 

Department  of  Economics.— The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has 
continued  his  course  of  lectures  on  Social  Economics  commenced 
in  1895,  and  has  thus  far  discussed  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant legal  and  historical  subjects  falling  under  that  head.  The 
class  work  in  Economics  under  Mr.  Neill  has  been  expanded 
this  year  in  number  of  exercises  and  range  of  topics,  and  is 
well  attended  by  students  of  this  and  other  departments. 

Department  of  Politics.— On  the  8th  of  December,  1896,  Mr. 
W.  T.  S.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  the  Social  Sciences  for  work  done  in  the  De- 
partment of  Politics.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst, 
and  the  first  student  of  the  University  upon  whom  a  degree  in 
Social  Sciences  has  been  conferred.  His  subjects  of  examina- 
tion were  Latin,  French,  German  (reading  at  sight),  the  ele- 
ments of  Politics,  and  general  outlines  of  Sociology,  Economics, 
and  the  Common  and  Civil  Law.  He  remains  at  the  Univer- 
sity pursuing  his  studies  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Department  of  Law. — The  roll  of  new  students,  commencing 
the  study  of  law  in  this  Department  in  October,  1896,  now 
includes  fourteen  names,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  college  grad- 
uates. Their  stand  at  the  Christmas  examination  and  their 
devotion  to  their  studies,  afford  their  instructors  great  satis- 
faction and  encouragement.  Of  the  advanced  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  there  are  seven;  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree,  two  in  residence  and  three  non-resident ;  and 
seven  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  of  Civil  Law.  The  ad- 
vanced candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  enter  on  their 
degree  courses  in  February,  most  of  them  having  elected  the 
4cn 
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General  Practitioner's  Course,  which  involves  a  detailed  study 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Course.  The  candidates  for 
the  Mastership  are  preparing  for  examination  on  the  course  on 
Corporations,  including  Railroad  and  Electrical  Law.  The 
candidates  for  the  Doctorate  are  pursuing  the  Civil  Law 
courses  and  one  or  more  Common  Law  courses.  All  these  de- 
gree courses  eonsist  in  private  research  under  the  supervision 
of  instructors,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  practical  training 
in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Mgr.  McMahon.— Our  venerable  benefactor,  Mgr.  McMahon, 
has  donated  a  thousand  volumes  as  a  nucleus  of  a  general  lib- 
rary in  McMahon  Hall.  Besides  this  library  there  are  already 
several  departmental  libraries  in  the  building,  those  of  Law, 
Social  Sciences,  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Oriental  Languages  and  Archaeology,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Psychology  and  Philosophy,  and  English  Literature.  Some 
of  these  are  fairly  well  provided  with  the  most  necessary 
works,  while  others  stand  in  great  need  of  patrons  and  bene- 
factors. Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Banigan,  of 
Providence,  a  fund  of  four  thousand  dollars  annually  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing these  libraries. 

Gifts  to  the  Hellenic  Department — The  Reverend  Thomas  L. 
Kelly,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  given  the  following  valuable 
books  : — The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  by  Speed  and  Prior,  Cam- 
bridge, 1887  ;  Dindorfii  Euripides,  Oxonii,  1832-33  ;  Studies 
in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  by  A.  W.  Verrall,  London  1884  ;  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  by  Conyers  Middleton,  Lon- 
don, 1839  ;  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  by  Thucyd- 
ides,  ed.  Arnold,  London,  1882,  three  vols.;  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  Boston,  1887,  two  vols. 

The  Rev.  James  F.  Callaghan  of  Chicago  111.,  gave  archae- 
ological photographs  and  stereopticon  views  worth  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of  Boston,  gave  through  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  Keane,  special  editions  of  Duruy's  Histo- 
ries of  Greece  and  Rome,  sumptuous  and  useful  works. 

Bishop  Maes'  Gift  of  Valuable  Americana.— The  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  received  from  Bishop  Maes,  of  Covington,  three 
works  of  great  value,  being  among  the  first  books  published  in 
the  Northwest  Territory,  where  the  venerable  Father  Gabriel 
Richard  introduced  the  first  printing  press  in  1811,  at  Detroit. 
The  titles  of  these  first  specimens  of  Western  printing  are: 

Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  Sundays  and  Holydays  through- 
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out  the  year.  New  edition.  Printed  from  the  sixth  edition 
of  Dublin,  1794,  and  first  published  by  the  English  college  at 
Rheims,  1582.  Detroit:  printed  by  F.  Mettez,  1812;  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard,  M.  C,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Office  of  the  Holy  Week  according  to  the  Roman  Missal 
and  Breviary,  in  Latin  and  English.  The  first  American  edi- 
tion ;  Baltimore :  G.  Dobbin  &  Murphy,  printers,  1810. 

Les  Ornements  de  la  Memoire  ou  les  traits  brillans  (brillants) 
des  poetes  francois  les  plus  celebres.  An  Detroit :  imprime 
par  A.  Cokshaw,  1811.  Published  by  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard, 
M.  C,  pastor  of  St.  Ann's,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Luther's  Grosser  Catechismus.  Ein  Christliches  Lehr-und 
Erbauungsbuch  nach  den  besten  Ausgaben  abgreduckt,  Guter- 
sloh  :  Druck  and  Verlag  von  Carl  Bertelman,  1838. 

An  Essay  on  Man,  by  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  to  which  is 
added  the  Universal  Prayer.  Philadelphia :  Published  at 
No.  18  South  Front  Street,  R.  Wright,  printer,  1821. 

Gift  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams — Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  gift  of  a 
copy  (five  vols.  8vo.)  of  "Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  of 
England." 

Bureau  of  Statistics.— Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
No.  19,  1896. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology — A  complete  set  of  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1880-1896.  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Rev.  Lucian  Johnston,  S.  T.  L.,  has  presented  the  following 
important  works  to  the  Psychological  Library:  "The  Evo- 
lution of  man, ' '  Haeckel,  2  vols. ;  ' '  Ancient  Life  and  History," 
Nicholson,  1  vol. ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism," 
Oscar  Schmidt,  1  vol.;  "Responsibility  in  mental  diseases," 
Henry  Maudsley.  The  same  gentleman  presented  to  the  Phi- 
losophical Library:  "History  of  Philosophy,"  Schwegler,  1 
vol.;  "Filosofia  Elemental,"  Card.  Gonzalez.  3  vols. 

Mr.  John  J.  Lalor,  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
has  donated  to  the  Library  "L'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  par 
le  Card.  Gonzalez,"  4  vols. 

Senator  Thomas  Carter,  of  Montana,  has  the  thanks  of  the 
University  Library  for  two  volumes  of  the  "Messages  and 
Vetoes  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,"  from  Wash- 
ington to  Jackson,  inclusive. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago.— Archaeological  Studies 
Among  the  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico,  by  William  H.  Holmes, 
Curator  of  United  States  Department  of  Anthropology. 
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CODEX  VATICANUS,  No.  3773. 

The  University  has  received  from  the  Due  de  Loubat  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  contribution,  consisting  of 
a facsimile  copy  of  one  of  the  ancient  pictographic  manuscripts 
of  Mexico,  the  original  being  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  this  work  the  donor  obtained 
from  His  Holiness,  Leo  XIII.,  special  permission. 

The  original  codex,  or  native  book,  is  a  pictorial  record 
"on  prepared  skin,  divided  into  ten  portions,  each  nearly 
thirteen  centimeters  high,  but  of  different  lengths.  These 
pieces  are  fastened  together  by  gam,  which  still  serves  its  pur- 
poses." The  entire  record  is  folded  like  a  screen,  forming 
forty-nine  leaves,  and  consequently  ninety-eight  pages,  though 
only  ninety-six  are  decorated,  the  outer  pages  being  attached 
to  thin  boards  ;  thus  the  back  of  the  first  and  last  leaves  are 
left  blank.  The  size  of  the  leaves,  when  folded  together  into 
a  volume,  measures  eight  inches  high,  seven  wide,  and  nearly 
three  inches  thick,  though  when  fully  extended  their  entire 
length  is  nearly  twenty-two  feet. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  employed  this  method  of  recording 
their  rituals  and  chronologic  records,  the  native  books  being 
usually  made  of  paper  prepared  from  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  of 
the  maguay  plant.  Their  computation  of  twenty  days  was  rep- 
resented by  that  number  of  symbols,  the  first  of  which  was  in- 
dicated by  a  conventional,  or  mythic,  animal  called  Cipactli, 
while  the  last  was  shown  by  a  flower,  and  termed  Xochitl.  The 
chronologic  symbols  are  usually  placed  within  small  sqiiares 
arranged  about  two  or  three  sides  of  a  page,  while  the  remaining 
space  is  filled  with  curious  figures  of  human  beings,  deities, 
or  monsters,  illustrating  various  ceremonial  acts,  gestures,  etc., 
all  of  which  pertain  to  ceremonies,  or  devotions,  to  be  observed, 
or  which  may  have  been  observed  at  such  periods  of  time  as  are 
alluded  to  in  the  marginal  records. 

Other  records  of  this  class  embrace  social,  military,  geo- 
graphic and  other  subjects  of  information,  though  most  of  them 
are,  as  yet,  not  thoroughly  understood,  as  the  true  methods  of 
interpretation  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  has  a  board  cover  attached  to  each  of 
the  outer  leaves,  and  permits  of  opening  from  either  end,  though 
the  first  difficulty  was  to  ascertain  the  end  from  which  to  begin 
the  reading  of  the  record.  To  indicate  to  the  reader  the  proper 
position,  the  native  artist  inscribed  the  bottom  cover  with  a 
small  figure  or  vignette,  while  t  he  top  has  incrusted  within  the 
right-hand  upper  corner  a  small  green  stone. 
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MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 

On  Wednesday,  February  19,  another  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  memory  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  within  the  halls  of  the 
University.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  elegant  and  artistic 
tablet  in  a  frame  of  oak,  representing  in  a  centre-piece  the 
statue  group  of  the  dead  writer,  surrounded  by  letters,  pro- 
grammes and  other  items  of  historical  interest  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  people's  monument  erected  to  his  honor 
at  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the  gateway  to  Boston's  magnificent 
park  system. 

Charles  J.  Dukelow,  representing  the  donor,  A.  Shuman, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  made  the  presentation  speech  after  reading  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shuman.    In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  : 

"  We  of  Massachusetts  are  proud  of  her  illustrious  men.  We  think 
of  the  names  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier, 
of  Holmes  and  Lowell  as  such  great  contributors  to  education  and  art 
as  to  make  their  names  memorable,  and  when  we  think  of  those  names 
we  at  once  add  the  name  of  him  for  whose  memory  we  are  to-day 
gathered  to  do  honor,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly — a  man  who,  though  born  in 
humble  circumstances  and  handicapped  early  in  life  by  severe  trials, 
rose  supreme  to  all  obstacles :  who  though  without  the  advantages  of  an 
educational  training  in  a  university,  educated  himself  and  gave  so 
much  to  learning  and  literature. 

"His  character  we  all  admire,  his  worth  we  all  recognize,  and  his 
memory  will  always  remain  an  affection  to  everyone  who  loves  the 
beauty  and  gentleness  of  a  life  that  did  so  much  for  his  fellowmen." 

Congressman  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  followed  with 
a  very  interesting  address  in  eulogy  of  the  dead  poet,  in  which 
he  characterized  O'Reilly  as  Boston's  favorite  son  and  human- 
ity's noble  champion. 
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Thereupon  the  Very  Rev.  Rector,  Doctor  Conaty,  accepted 
the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  University  in  the  following  spirited 
address : 

In  the  name  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  I  gratefully 
accept  this  Memorial  Tablet,  which  will  serve  as  another  link  to  insep- 
arably connect  the  name  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  with  this  institution, 
towards  which  his  interest  was  deep,  earnest  and  constant.  We  are  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  the  Boston  friends  of  O'Reilly  for  this  second  mani- 
festation of  affection  toward  him  and  toward  the  University.  Placed 
in  the  library  of  this  building  dedicated  to  Philosophy,  Science  and 
Letters,  this  Memorial  Tablet  will  keep  before  the  student  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  one  to  whom  the  scholarship  of  the  age  awards  a  place 
among  the  Immortals  in  the  Academy  of  American  men  of  letters. 
He  has  a  place  here  as  a  teacher,  for  the  true  poet  teaches  highest 
knowledge.  A  writer  has  said  that  "Poetry  should  be  the  great  study 
of  philosophers  who  would  really  know  men."  This  may  explain 
Tennyson's  thought  when  he  sings  of 

"Poets  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world." 

Every  poet  has  a  mission.  He  has  a  great  truth  to  deliver  and  a 
noble  purpose  to  serve.  God  gives  to  his  eyes  far-sight,  and  opens  to 
him  visions  unseen  by  the  common.  His  tongue  feels  the  touch  of 
the  coal  of  fire,  and  he  speaks  to  the  heart  of  humanity.  As  Words- 
worth expresses  it: 

"Poets,  even  a*  prophets,  each  with  each, 
Connected  In  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth, 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty 
Heaven's  gift." 

How  can  we  fitly  honor  such  men  upon  whom  heaven  bestows  such 
rare  gifts,  to  go  through  the  world  singing  the  songs  of  truth ;  to 
denounce  wrong,  to  extol  innocence  and  virtue,  to  carry  men  into 
reals  of  ideal  life,  to  lift  them  above  the  sordidness  and  earthiness  of 
mundane  things,  to  make  them  love  truth  and  valor,  loyalty,  friend- 
ship and  God,  to  revel  in  joys  of  brilliant  imagination  and  form  pic- 
tures of  truth  that  ravish  and  delight.  Such  is  the  poet' s  theme.  Such 
was  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  theme.  He  loved  the  truth  and  he  spoke 
it,  and,  better  still,  he  lived  it.  He  had  lofty  ideals,  and  he  sought 
to  have  all  men  realize  them.  He  hated  tryanny  and  loved  liberty, 
and  his  word  was  ever  against  oppression  and  for  freedom.  He  never 
did  a  wrong  thing,  for  he  hated  meanness.  He  was  a  manly  adversa- 
ry, and  hated  cunning  and  cowardice.  His  heart  was  too  generous 
to  nurse  enmity,  and  he  forgave  readily.  His  mind  saw  the  great  truth 
of  God,  and  his  heart  embraced  it  with  all  its  consequences,  for  his 
mind  saw  it  in  all  its  beauty,  and  thus  forced  him  to  be  a  foe  to 
impiety  and  irreligion.  He  was  a  simple,  loyal,  earnest  child  of  the 
Church,  and  the  spiritual  idea  which  constantly  impressed  itself  upon 
him  more  and  more,  broadened  his  life  and  filled  it,  as  he  grew  into 
years.  He  was  my  friend  and  I  knew  him  intimately.  I  shared  his 
confidence,  and  knew  his  life.    I  saw  him  grow  into  greatness  and 
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goodness.  That  noble  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for  humanity,  full 
of  kindness  to  all  who  came  within  reach  of  its  influence.    As  he  sang: 

"  What  U  the  rule,  'goodness'? 
I  asked  in  moving  mood. 


Then  within  my  bosom, 
Softly  this  I  heard. 
Each  heart  holds  the  secret: 
'Kindness.'  is  the  word." 


He  recognized  in  every  man  a  brother,  no  matter  what  his  race  or 
creed.  His  life  was  an  eventful  one,  and  the  success  that  honest, 
upright,  sincere  living  deserves,  came  to  him.  How  we  remember  his 
first  days  in  Boston  !  The  Fenian  escaped  convict ;  almost  friendless, 
almost  penniless,  seeking  for  place  in  this  free  land  for  the  display  of 
the  talents  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  could  not 
find  development  in  his  own  land.  All  this  less  than  thirty  years  ago  ! 
How  proud  we  were  to  see  him  rise  from  height  to  height,  until  he 
was  the  honored  one  among  honored  men,  courted  and  flattered  by 
intellectual  Boston,  the  welcome  guest  in  every  circle,  a  representa- 
tive of  Boston  culture,  the  orator,  at  Plymouth  Rock,  lauding  the  Pil- 
grims, the  defender  of  Crispus  Attucks,  denouncing  injustice  to  the 
Negro,  the  eulogist  of  the  Veterans  of  the  war ;  the  idol  of  his  race 
and  creed :  the  poet  of  freedom  and  master  singer  of  truth.  The 
friendless  emigrant  of  i860  with  high  character  and  principles,  noble 
ambition  and  gifted  intellect  had  drawn  to  him  the  love  of  all  classes, 
races  and  creeds,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  them  all,  for  he  used  the 
talents  God  gave  him  for  the  bettering  of  mankind.  The  world  was 
blessed  by  his  living,  and  humanity  honors  him  as  a  nobleman. 
O'Reilly  was  a  devoted  Catholic,  an  intense  lover  of  his  native  land, 
an  unflinching  advocate  of  Ireland's  political  rights,  yet  withal  yield- 
ing to  no  man  in  that  sturdy,  true  Americanism  that  is  the  safeguard 
of  our  citizenship.  This  Memorial  Tablet  tells  his  life  and  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  Boston's  gift  to  merit  in  the  imperishable  monument  in 
stone  and  bronze  which  stands  at  the  gateway  to  the  Boston  Fens,  at 
the  very  entrance  to  its  magnificent  park  system.  It  tells  all  men 
that  true  Americanism  knows  only  one  way  to  its  love,  and  that,  the 
way  of  merit.  It  honors  manhood  and  worth.  It  recognizes  the 
aristocracy  of  head  and  heart.  Its  nobility  is  in  the  goodness  of  life 
spent  for  mankind.  It  took  this  Irishman  whom  it  clothed  with  its 
citizenship,  made  him  a  representative  American,  and  crowned  him 
with  the  laurel-wreath  as  singer,  orator,  journalist  and  man.  It  bids  all 
men  honor  him  whom  the  nation  honors,  and  it  calls  to  all  men  to 
take  courage  and  see  that  upright  life,  earnest  purpose,  conscientious 
devotion  will  be  rewarded.  He  had  a  mission.  It  was  to  be  the 
poet  of  humanity;  the  singer  of  liberty.  May  his  manly  form,  his 
noble  face,  speak  to  the  youth  of  our  University,  and  tell  them  that 
patient,  persistent  labor  wins  reward,  and  how  America  honors  the 
brave,  the  loyal  and  the  true.  May  his  life  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
men  to  love  truth,  to  speak  it  freely,  to  live  it  consistently.  May  all 
see  in  him  a  representative  Catholic  American,  a  singer  honored  for 
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his  song,  a  writer  honored  for  his  word,  a  Catholic  honored  for  his 
faith,  and  a  man  honored  and  loved  for  his  manliness. 

Our  Boston  friends  may  bring  back  to  Boston  the  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  University  for  their  kind  remembrance  in  this  mark 
of  affection  toward  a  man  whom  we  love,  as  a  representative  of  the 
best  in  letters  and  in  life,  the  O'Reilly  whom  we  loved  and  whom  we 
love. 

Seated  on  the  platform  in  McMahon  Hall,  in  which  the 
ceremonies  took  place,  were :  Congressmen  Fitzgerald  and 
Atwood,  of  Boston  ;  Hon.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
O'Reilly;  Capt.  John  M.  Tobin;  Col.  N.  H.  Plunkett;  Capt. 
Patrick  0,Farrell ;  Maj.  J.  R.  Carmody  ;  Messrs.  J.  D.  O'Con- 
nell ;  Joseph  Murray,  and  Michael  Cavanagh.  The  students, 
together  with  many  visitors,  Occupied  the  auditorium.  At 
the  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  tablet,  resting  on  an  easel  and 
draped  with  a  handsome  American  flag,  was  minutely  exam- 
ined by  the  audience  before  leaving. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  BY  PROFESSORS. 

Epoch  Makers  in  Chemistry.— Dr.  Griffin  delivered  a  public  lec- 
ture, March  12,  on  "  Epoch  Makers  in  Chemistry."  Dr.  Grif- 
fin gave  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  science,  and  told  some 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  different  periods  of  its 
progress.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  many  portraits  of 
celebrated  chemists,  as  well  as  views  of  places  of  interest  which 
have  had  a  material  effect  upon  study  and  discovery  in  this 
branch  of  scientific  experiment. 

Four  Lectures  by  Dr.  Egan.— Dr.  Egan  delivered  four  public 
lectures  during  the  past  month.  The  first,  on  "  Literature  and 
Morals,"  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican  Fathers  in 
Washington,  and  bore  especially  upon  the  pessimistic  influence 
of  such  writers  as  George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  Zola,  De 
Goncourt  and  Flaubert,  the  substance  of  whose  writings,  sev- 
erally and  individually,  was  to  make  Schopenhauer  more  read- 
able, and  his  pessimism  more  insidious  through  the  gilded 
phrase  of  the  modern  novel.  The  second  lecture,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Holy  Cross,  sketched  the  influences  of  environment 
on  Shakespeare's  formation.  It  was  entitled  "  Stratford  and 
Shakespeare."    The  third,  before  one  of  the  city  reading  cir- 
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cles,  was  a  textual  and  literary  criticism  of  the  second  act  of 
Hamlet.  The  fourth  lecture,  delivered  in  Gonzaga  Hall,  was 
a  critical  analysis  of  "Modern  Fiction."  All  four  were  well 
attended. 


Dr.  Shanahan's  Article  on  the  Idea  of  God.— Concerning  Dr.  Shan- 
ahan's  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  New 
Tork  Sun,  in  its  book  review  column  of  February  13th,  has  the 
following  notice : 

A  remarkably  eloquent  and  searching  dissertation  on  the  theistic 
as  compared  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  God,  has  been  repub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  of  last 
month.  The  author,  who  finds  his  text  but  not  his  conclusions,  in 
John  Fiske's  "  Idea  of  God,"  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  T.  Shanahan, 
one  of  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington. It  may  be  read  with  intellectual  pleasure  and  moral  profit  by 
Christians  of  every  creed  and  likewise  by  philosophers  of  every  shade 
of  theological  opinion;  for  Dr.  Shanahan's  literary  style  is  as  clear 
and  direct  as  his  reasoning  powers,  and  in  him  extensive  learning  has 
not  stifled  the  faculty  of  using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 


Dr.  Greene's  Lecture  on  the  Power  of  God  in  Creation.— Dr.  Ed- 
ward L.  Greene  delivered  the  second  lecture  of  the  Graham 
Course,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  at  the  Art  Building,  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening 
of  February  28.  The  Graham  Course  consists  of  three  lectures 
given  annually,  upon  the  three  topics  of  the  Power,  the  Wis- 
dom, and  the  Goodness  of  God,  as  Manifested  in  His  Works. 
Dr.  Greene  discussed  the  power  of  God  as  seen  in  the  inorganic 
and  lower  organic  realms  of  the  universe  ;  namely,  in  the  side- 
real and  planetary  systems,  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sea,  and 
in  the  less  generally  understood  and  appreciated  dynamics  of 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  last-named  class  of  evidences  of  Divine  power  as  being 
replete  with  arguments  both  forcible  and  new. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  Syria.— Monday,  March  16th,  Rev. 
Dr.  Shahan  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  this 
city,  on  the  above-mentioned  subject.  It  was  the  third  in  a 
series  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  having  for  its  object  the  "Effects  of  Geographic  En- 
vironment in  Developing  the  Civilization  of  the  World."  Dr. 
Shahan  explained  the  great  human  interest  of  Syria,  the  scene 
of  so  many  conquests  and  defeats,  the  battle-ground  of  all  the 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  also  the  forum  of  all  civi- 
lizations, the  converging  point  of  Oriental  commerce.  Syria 
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was  never  a  great  nation  itseU,  rather  a  collection  of  tribal 
unities,  or  small  kingdoms.  This  was  caused  by  the  gradual 
infiltrations  of  populations  from  the  desert,  as  well  as  by  the 
great  brokenness  of  the  land,  cut  up  lengthwise  and  trans- 
versely into  an  infinity  of  territorial  sections,  whose  natural 
diversity  was  still  more  marked  by  differences  of  climate,  alti- 
tude and  soil.  He  spoke  chiefly  on  Northern  Syria,  and 
called  attention  by  many  illustrations  to  tbe  various  classes  of 
ruins  that  dot  tbe  territory, — Hittite  monaments,  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  remains,  Greek  architectural  ruins,  and  the  relics 
of  Roman  improvements.  The  orographical  and  geological 
formation  of  Syria  was  touched  on,  and  the  influence  of  its 
physical  geography  on  its  political  history  explained  in  detail. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.— Rev.  Dr.  Shahan  delivered 
a  lecture  at  the  Amphion  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  March  14th,  on 
the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters."  He  explained  in  detail 
the  origin  and  the  contents  of  this  great  annalistic  work  of 
Irish  history,  and  showed  its  value  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Irish  people.  It  is  a  unique  work,  being  the  only  completed 
annalistic  history  of  any  of  the  European  nationalities,  and 
reflects  great  lustre  on  the  Franciscan  scholars  who  conceived 
and  executed  the  immortal  task  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  just  when  the  political  independence  of  the 
island  bad  ceased. 

Mr.  Josiah  Pierce,  Jr.,  lecturer  in  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
read  a  paper  on  March  18th,  before  the  Scientific  Association 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "  The  Projection  of  Pan- 
oramic Views  of  Contoured  Surfaces."  The  paper,  illustrated 
by  models  and  drawings  made  from  contoured  maps,  dealt  with 
information  given  of  surfaces  by  contours  and  their  metrical 
and  projective  properties,  principles  involved  in  projecting 
irregular  plane  figures  and  surfaces  in  relief,  and  mechanical 
aids  in  projection  including  the  design  of  linkages  adapted  for 
projecting  the  outlines  of  figures  of  any  form. 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Cameron,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  read 
a  paper  on  March  11,  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, the  subject  being  "Crystal  Structure  and  Morpho trophy." 

Course  of  Lenten  Sermons,  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York.— 

Rev.  Dr.  Shahan,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History,  is  de- 
livering a  course  of  Lenton  sermons,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, New  York,  on  "  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity."  The 
titles  of  the  sermons  are:  March  7,  The  Apostolic  Twelve 
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and  the  Grseco-Roman  World;  March  14,  The  Christian 
Propaganda  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  March  21,  Chnrch  and 
State  in  the  first  two  Centuries  ;  March  28,  Three  Centuries  of 
Conflict, — heresy,  philosophy  and  persecution  ;  April  4,  The 
Expansion  of  the  Inner  Life  of  Christianity  ;  April  18,  The 
Triumph  of  the  Galilean. 

Rev.  Dr.  Quinn  on  the  "  Sun  of  Greece." — Rev.  Dr.  Quinn  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  March  10,  at 
Carroll  Institute  Hall,  this  city.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cretan  insurgents,  and  was  profusely  illustrated  with  views 
from  Greek  antiquity. 


Increase  of  Students. — The  University  is  gradually  adding  to 
its  list  of  students.  During  the  past  month  five  new  students 
applied  for  admission  in  the  Departments  of  Law  and  Philo- 
sophy. 

Atbletic  Improvements.— The  new  base-ball  grounds  are  in  pro- 
cess of  preparation  for  the  spring  practice  and  contests.  They 
lie  to  the  northeast  of  McMahon  Hall,  within  easy  access  of 
the  students.  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Washington  League  Club, 
has  assumed  direction  of  the  athletic  work  and  the  players  are 
thus  enabled  to  profit  by  his  long  experience  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions. University  athletics  are  countenanced  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  made  compatible  with  and  subservient  to  the  hours 
allotted  for  lectures  and  private  work  in  laboratories. 


FEAST  OF  ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

Feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.— The  feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, patronal  feast  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  University,  was  celebrated  Thursday,  March  11,  in 
the  divinity  chapel  of  the  University.  At  the  solemn  high 
Mass,  the  Vice-Rector,  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Garrigan,  D.  D.,  was 
celebrant.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rector,  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Conaty,  from  the  text  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxix:12-14:  "Many 
shall  praise  his  wisdom,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Nations 
shall  declare  his  wisdom  and  the  church  shall  show  forth  his 
praise." 

The  sermon  was  a  forcible  statement  of  the  position  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  holds  in  the  world  of  thought  as  the 
founder  of  the  great  system  of  Catholic  philosophy.  Among 
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other  things  Dr.  Conaty  said  :  "  As  we  picture  him  he  stands 
in  noble  proportions,  the  saint  and  the  scholar,  representing 
the  best  result  of  revelation  and  reason  in  human  life.  Gifted 
by  God  with  masterly  intellect  and  princely  heart ;  possessing 
the  treasure  of  rare  intelligence  in  a  life  full  of  divine  grace ; 
guided  in  study  by  faith  in  the  ever- abiding  presence  on  the 
altar,  he  was  an  angel  in  virtue,  a  master  in  intellect,  gazing 
with  eagle  eye  upon  the  truth  which  he  lived  to  make  known 
to  men  by  word  and  example ;  a  guide  and  a  ruler,  a  defender 
and  a  teacher,  the  model  of  the  priestly  life  and  a  patron  of 
scholarship,  a  patron  of  intellectualism  aud  piety,  the  Chris- 
tian saint  and  scholar.  St.  Thomas  was  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Church  had  to  contend. 
The  root  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  a  false  philosophy  which 
drove  the  supernatural  from  the  intellect,  and  made  the  purely 
rational  assume  the  role  of  the  teacher  of  all  knowledge.  St. 
Thomas  assumed  the  best  there  was  in  Pagan  philosophy,  which 
he  used  as  a  great  natural  vehicle  for  Christian  knowledge. 
His  great  object  was  truth,  and  he  used  all  the  forces  of  nature 
and  all  the  researches  of  science  to  lead  man  to  God.  From 
the  created  effect  he  rose  to  the  Creator,  and  made  all  creation 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  greater  knowledge  of  God.  The  sys- 
tem which  he  built  asserted  that  nature  needs  grace  to  perfect 
it,  and  that  grace  needs  nature  on  which  to  build." 

Dr.  Conaty  pointed  out  the  condition  of  instruction  in  the 
universities,  and  showed  how  Aquinas  stood  for  the  best  meth- 
ods in  man's  ceaseless  search  after  truth — assigning  to  reason 
and  revelation  a  proper  sphere  within  which  the  rights  of  each 
were  guarded  and  the  privileges  of  neither  interfered  with.  He 
called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  gave  these  as  the  reasons  why  Leo  XIII.  had  de- 
termined to  re-establish  the  teachings  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  the  world.  He  said  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  university  men  to  impregnate  their  knowledge  with  the 
principles  of  St.  Thomas,  and  thus  become  earnest  defenders  of 
the  truth  which  they  possess  from  the  richness  of  his  thought. 
He  was  a  Christian  scientist,  a  Christian  philosopher  whom  the 
world  calls  the  prince  of  philosophers  and  whom  the  Church 
calls  the  Angelic  Doctor.  He  taught  the  dignity  of  reason  and 
the  beauty  of  faith,  and  he  combined  both  that  by  both  men 
might  reach  to  the  highest  knowledge.  He  closed  by  urging 
all  to  be  true  to  the  ideals  set  down  by  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  the  patron  of  their  school,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  University  would  ever  remain  the  very  synonym 
of  truth. 
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Entertainment  by  the  University  Club.— The  exercises  in  honor  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  were  fittingly  closed  by  the  interesting 
program  which  the  students  offered  to  a  large  audience  in  Mc- 
Mahon  Hall.  The  opening  number  was  a  pleasing  surprise. 
Dr.  Garrigan  presented  to  the  club  a  crayon  portrait  of  Bishop 
Keane,  the  gift  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  That  the 
kindness  of  the  donors  was  highly  appreciated,  and  that  Bishop 
Keane' s  influence  for  good  will  always  be  felt  in  the  University, 
was  evident  from  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  club,  Rev. 
Francis  P.  Duffy.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  James  J.  Fox,  on 
"St.  Thomas  and  Modern  Science;"  Francis  P.  Guilfoile, 
"St.  Thomas,"  a  poem  ;  Rev.  Laurence  A.  Deering,  "  The  In- 
fluence of  St.  Thomas;"  William  T.  Cashman,  "  St.  Thomas 
and  Letters."  These  papers,  while  they  brought  out  in  relief 
the  many-sided  excellence  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  also  evinced 
the  deep  interest  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  teaching  of 
Thomistic  philosophy  in  the  University,  and  which  is  shared 
by  lay  and  clerical  students  alike.  Other  features  of  the  pro- 
gram were  a  recitation  by  John  G.  Mott,  and  vocal  solos  by 
John  T.  Duane,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Tettemer  and  J.  Philip  Gerry. 
These  selections  and  the  playing  of  Rev.  John  W.  Cummings, 
who  presided  at  the  piano,  were  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The 
Very  Rev.  Rector,  thanking  the  club  on  behalf  of  the  audience, 
encouraged  the  students  in  the  work  so  happily  begun,  and 
urged  them  to  bear  ever  in  mind  the  University  motto,  Deus 
Lux  Mea. 


Senator  George  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty. 

— On  Saturday,  February  20,  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  Very  Rev.  Rector,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  copy  from  the  Congressional 
Record : 

"The  great  Catholic  Church  especially  stands  for,  and,  in 
this  country,  must  live  by,  the  constitutional  right  that  all 
Christian  bodies  must  stand  on  an  entire  equality  before  the  law, 
and,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  declarations  of  their  leaders, 
their  great  authorities,  they  recognize  that  policy.  I  heard 
the  eminent  pulpit  orator  who  has  just  been  called  to  the  head 
of  the  great  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  an  honored 
and  esteemed  fellow-citizen  of  my  own  state,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  people  of  Worcester,  where  he  had  been  living 
twenty-five  years,  express  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  said  he  owed  his  right  to 
be  a  Catholic  and  his  right  to  advocate  the  religious  faith  which 
he  held  to  the  humane  and  just  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States,  which  declares  all  Christian  bodies  to  be 
on  an  equality.  He  asked  for  nothing  more  for  himself  nor 
for  his  Church;  and  he  expected  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less.  The  utterance  which  he  made  of  a  lofty  desire  that  all 
Christians  should  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law,  both  in 
its  administration  and  in  its  original  enactment,  would  have 
answered  for  the  utterance  of  any  body  of  Christians  or  any 
body  of  religious  thinkers,  whether  Christians  or  not.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  religious 
bodies  on  this  matter,  and  I  know  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Senate." 


The  Gaelic  League  of  Dublin.— We  have  received  from  the 
Gaelic  League  of  Dublin  the  following  commendatory  resolu- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the  Gaelic  Chair. 
We  hereby  express  our  gratification  at  the  general  interest 
which  this  important  act  has  awakened  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world : 

Dublin,  February  24,  1897. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Gaelic  League 
to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  resolution  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Gaelic  Chair,  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Washing- 
ton through  the  munificence  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Rev.  Dr.  Shahan,  James  Casey,  Secretary. 

Catholic  University, 
Washington. 

translation  of  resolution. 

Whereas  a  Chair  of  Irish  has  been  established  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Washington,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has 
provided  a  generous  endowment  in  perpetuity  for  the  Chair  at  the 
instance  of  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  D.  D.;  and  whereas  we  have  the 
strongest  confidence  that  this  step  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  our 
native  language,  and  to  the  honor  of  our  fatherland  and  of  the  Irish 
race  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  make  known  our  gratitude  and 
pleasure  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shahan,  D.  D.,  the  Ancient  order  of  Hi- 
bernians, and  the  governing  body  of  the  University,  and  that  we  assure 
them,  that  not  we  alone,  but  every  sincere  Irishman  in  the  world,  and 
all  future  generations  of  Irishmen  will  be  grateful  and  glad  of  that 
patriotic  act,  and  that  we  heartily  approve  of  the  choice  which  has 
been  made  of  Rev.  Richard  Henebry  as  first  occupant  of  the  Irish 
Chair. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  paper  read  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Rector  at  Pittsburg,  March  24,  on  "The  Relation  of  College 
to  University"  : 

I  have  taken  as  the  topic  of  my  address  the  "Relation  of 
the  College  to  the  University,"  hoping  to  contribute  a  thought 
or  two  that  may  help  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  is 
expected  from  both.  In  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  but 
touch  upon  a  few  salient  points,  made  manifest  to  me  by  ob- 
servation. In  what  I  have  to  say  the  college  stands  as  the 
representative  of  undergraduate  studies,  while  the  univer- 
sity claims  as  its  proper  sphere  the  cultivation  of  superior  or 
graduate  work.  The  trend  of  the  university  to-day  is  so 
strongly  toward  exclusively  graduate  work,  which  leads  to 
scientific  and  finished  scholarship,  that  it  becomes  the  college 
to  understand  its  relations  toward  the  university,  and  this 
knowledge  it  can  best  obtain  by  a  proper  understanding  of  its 
own  special  calling.  The  limiting  of  graduate  work  to  the 
university  proper  is  the  reason  for  the  great  advance  in  the 
higher  intellectual  work  of  the  age,  making  the  aim  of  the 
university  to  be  the  development  of  patient,  hard  working  in- 
vestigators, and  the  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  ambition 
of  American  scholarship  all  the  means  and  advantages  of 
foreign  schools,  which,  up  to  the  present,  have  so  largely  at- 
tracted the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

In  Europe  the  relation  between  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity is  very  clearly  defined,  so  that  little  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  work  that  each  has  to  do.  We  see  this  clearly  in  Germany 
in  the  relation  of  the  Gymnasium  to  the  University,  and  in 
France  in  the  relation  of  the  Lycee.  In  this  country  at  present 
no  fixed  law  or  State  system  restricts  or  limits  the  scope  of 
education  in  college  or  university ;  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that 
a  system  is  growing  which  will  fix  definite  limits  to  the  work 
of  different  schools.  In  the  future  it  seems  that  the  work  is 
to  be  tested  by  loyalty  to  the  system  or  to  the  co-ordination 
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which  binds  the  different  schools  together.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  the  freedom  which  is  possessed  in  our  country,  for  it 
leaves  the  college  free  to  determine  its  scope.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  its  disadvantages,  for  the  college  is  found  attempting 
university  work,  while  the  university  finds  itself  obliged  to  do 
college  work.  There  is  too  great  a  disposition  to  cater  to  the 
establishment  of  more  studies  upon  something  like  the  plan  of 
general  department  stores.  With  the  college  there  is  a  desire 
to  increase  its  curriculum  and  present  to  its  pupils  a  little 
something  or  everything ;  while  the  university  is  tempted  to 
dabble  in  college  work,  either  because  of  a  desire  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  certain  classes  of  desirable  students,  or  because 
of  the  incompleteness  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the  gradu- 
ates who  come  for  university  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  sight  is  lost  frequently  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  necessarily  exists  between  apparent  and  real 
progress.  Take,  for  instance,  the  curriculum  of  studies.  To 
lengthen  it,  to  spread  it  out  over  various  departments,  to 
extend  the  courses,  to  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  appears  to  be  progress ;  but  no  one  will  question 
that  the  real  progress  which  every  college  true  to  its  ideal 
should  aim  at  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  length  of  courses, 
or  the  departments  established,  but  will  be  sought  for  in  the 
perfection  of  each  element  of  every  course. 

Real  progress  is  the  doing  well  of  that  which  it  undertakes 
to  do.  Consider  progress  as  regards  degrees.  Will  any  one 
say  that  real  progress  is  found  in  the  numbers  of  the  gradu- 
ates who  receive  A.  B.  or  M.  A  \  Numbers  sound  well,  make 
the  college  appear  well  before  the  public,  but  the  real  progress 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  solid  attainments  of  the  individual 
graduate.  Real  progress  is  in  the  man  whose  education  has 
been  solidly  grounded  in  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
branches  which  belong  to  the  college  curriculum. 

Look  at  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  students.  Judging  from 
some  students,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  great  object 
of  a  student's  life  is  a  successful  examination.  If  the  college 
has  never  made  the  students  realize  that  college  education  is 
something  more  than  cramming  for  an  examination,  something 
more  than  the  mere  memorizing  of  an  author's  works,  than  the 
mere  going  through  of  certain  schedules  of  study,  there  is  no 
real  progress.  What  is  needed,  along  with  the  completion  of 
the  schedules  and  the  examinations,  is  the  spirit  of  work  which 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  students.  The  college  should 
develop  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  method.  It  should  give  to 
the  young  man  an  initiative  ;  inspire  him  with  a  disposition 
to  work  for  himself,  taking  hold  of  and  carrying  on  successful 
study  to  learn  how  to  think  for  himself. 
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The  college  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  university. 
It  has  more  students  ;  it  has  minds  younger  and  more  plastic, 
ambitious,  more  eager  and  energetic ;  but  these  advantages 
involve  responsibilities,  and  it  is  only  by  realizing  them  that 
the  college  will  truly  advance.  The  college  is  for  the  many  ; 
the  university  for  the  few.  The  college  is  the  home  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  university  is  the  utilizing  of  education.  It  is  in  the 
college  that  the  mind  is  trained  for  work,  the  faculties  de- 
veloped, the  energies  of  men  turned  in  the  direction  of  study. 
The  work  of  the  college  is  the  education  of  the  man,  the  pre- 
paring of  him  for  the  university.  There  was  much  truth  in 
that  old  word,  which  explained  what  the  college  stood  for,  the 
place  of  humaniores  literae,  humanizing  letters,  in  other  words, 
the  letters  that  make  men.  The  college  forms  the  character  of 
students  and  fits  them  for  the  larger  and  broader  fields  into 
which  the  university  leads  them.  It  lays  the  solid  founda- 
tions for  the  after  university  work.  The  university  has  larger 
means  at  its  disposal,  provides  facilities  for  special  work  ;  it 
opens  up  the  fields  of  research  ;  it  broadens  the  mind ;  it  gives 
opportunities  for  special  lines  of  study  ;  it  fosters  originality  ; 
it  makes  specialists,  teachers,  scientists,  leaders  of  thought ; 
it  perfects  men  in  the  branches  with  which  the  college  has 
made  them  familiar ;  it  brings  them  in  contact  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  world  and  aims  to  make  them  scholars. 

There  is  and  should  be  no  rivalry  between  the  university 
and  the  college,  for  one  receives  the  work  which  the  other  has 
done  and  builds  upon  it,  and  consequently  no  true  university 
will  encroach  upon  the  work  of  the  college,  but  will  be  most 
anxious  that  every  college  should  make  true  progress,  in  order 
that  the  material  may  be  better  prepared  for  university  work. 
The  college  should  never  imagine  that  the  university  has  con- 
tempt for  college  work,  that  it  looks  down  upon  it  as  inferior, 
or  bears  toward  it  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  belittling  of 
what  it  does.  The  college  is  rather  co-ordinated  than  subor- 
dinated with  the  university.  The  real  worth  and  standing  of 
both  institutions  is  maintained,  is  preserved,  by  preserving 
that  co-ordination.  Interfere  with  it,  destroy  it,  and  the  worth 
and  standing  of  the  schools  are  lowered.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  university  can  maintain  its  dignity  is  to  be  true  to 
its  ideal  as  a  school  of  superior  studies,  as  a  school  of  research, 
of  original  work,  of  specialty  and  scholarship.  The  college 
will  maintain  its  dignity  by  being  true  to  its  ideal,  which  is 
the  education  of  men  and  women  and  the  preparation  of  those 
who  may  desire  to  enter  upon  university  work.  Hence  the  uni 
versity  should  not  overlap  the  college  in  that  which  is  purely 
college  work,  nor  should  the  college  enter  into  the  field  of  the 
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university  to  do  that  work  for  which  it  is  neither  called  nor 
fitted.  The  higher  university  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  uni- 
versity is  the  school  of  graduate  studies  in  all  the  departments 
of  knowledge ;  while  the  college  is  the  school  of  the  under- 
graduate studies. 

The  university  suffers  to-day  because  the  college  neglects  to 
do  thoroughly  that  which  is  purely  college  work,  and  thus  is 
forced  to  supply  undergraduate  work  at  the  hands  of  men 
whose  lives  of  study  fit  them  for  something  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  in  education,  and  thus  their  time  is  di- 
verted from  the  very  purpose  of  their  lives  ;  but  this  is  often 
found  necessary  because  of  the  unfitness  of  graduates  for 
special  university  work.  The  college  suffers  because  with  lim- 
ited means,  it  oftentimes  aims  to  do  university  work,  and  thus 
deprives  itself  of  some  of  its  best  talent  which  might  more 
profitably  be  used  in  building  up  more  thoroughly  under- 
graduate studies.  It  wrongs  the  university,  in  that  it  attempts 
to  send  men  out  as  university  students  who  have  had  but  the 
faintest  kind  of  university  training.  The  college  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  undergraduate  work,  and  according  to  the  axiom 
in  mechanics,  the  weakest  part  of  the  college  work  is  that  by 
which  the  whole  work  is  to  be  tested.  More  thorough  con- 
struction, more  solidity  in  the  college  education,  is  what  is 
needed.  Let  the  college  give  more  strength  of  girder  and 
beam  to  the  structure  of  education,  and  leave  to  the  university 
the  completion  and  the  ornamentation  of  knowledge. 

Both  college  and  university  have  a  place  in  our  educational 
system,  and  each  truly  progresses  when  it  is  faithful  to  its 
ideal  in  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  from  the  student 
who  seeks  education  and  scholarship  from  its  hands.  The  day 
is  coming  when  the  force  of  circumstances  will  draw  the  line 
as  closely  between  the  college  and  the  university  as  State 
enactments  do  in  the  Old  World  ;  when  the  college  will  be  a 
college  pure  and  simple,  and  the  university  will  be  the  com- 
plement of  the  college,  forming  scholars  and  scientists  from 
the  students  whom  the  college  has  solidly  trained  along  the 
lines  of  real  progress  in  college  life. 


On  Wednesday,  March  24th,  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  College,  Pittsburg,  tendered  a  reception  to  Dr. 
Conaty,  at  which  many  of  the  clergy  were  present.  The  Rec- 
tor of  the  College,  Very  Rev.  Father  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sp.,  ex- 
tended every  courtesy,  and  the  members  of  the  graduating 
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class  presented  a  very  creditable  program,  in  which  matters 
philosophical  and  scholastic  were  ably  discussed.  After  the 
exercises  Dr.  Conaty  addressed  the  faculty  of  the  college  and 
the  invited  clergy  of  the  city,  dwelling  at  length  upon  the 
place  which  the  University  at  Washington  fills  in  the  American 
Catholic  public,  bound  up,  as  it  really  is,  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  soundest  scholarship. 
The  crown  of  our  system  of  education,  it  appeals  to  all  Cath- 
olics without  distinction  for  support  and  furtherance,  now  that 
it  has  entered  into  the  domain  of  actual  fact.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  "the  University  is  the  work  of  the  Bishops 
and  stands  or  falls  as  a  Catholic  institution.  A  blow  against 
it  is  a  blow  against  the  Church.  A  help  to  it  is  a  help  to 
Christian  Catholic  scholarship."  While  in  Pittsburg  Dr. 
Conaty  was  the  guest  of  the  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Phelan, 
D.  D. 


Bequest  of  Miss  Winifred  Martin.— By  the  will  of  the  late  Miss 
Winifred  Martin,  of  Baltimore,  the  University  receives  the 
sum  of  $16,666.66  towards  the  foundation  of  a  professorship  in 
honor  of  her  deceased  brother,  ex-Governor  John  G.  Downey,  of 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Miss  Martin  had  already  bestowed  the 
sum  of  $5,000  on  the  University  to  found  a  theological  scholar- 
ship. The  professors  and  students  will  always  owe  a  debt  of 
profound  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  this  pious  and  munificent 
lady  who  left  her  entire  fortune  for  educational  or  charitable 
purposes. 

The  Very  Rev.  Rector  on  •♦Ideal  American  Citizenship."— On  March 
25,  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  delivered  an  address  on  "Ideal 
American  Citizenship"  before  the  Maryland  Patriotic  Club  of 
Baltimore.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  celebration  of  "Col- 
onist's Day,"  or  the  anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  first 
Catholic  settlers  to  the  "Land  of  Mary." 

The  Religious  Life  of  the  University.— The  Very  Rev.  Vice- Rector 
has  conducted  a  series  of  instructions  on  Fridays  during  Lent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  McMahon  Hall.  The  in- 
structions were  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  New  Dormitory 
and  were  well  attended. 

The  devotion  of  the  Holy  Hour  has  been  established,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  light  and.  grace  to  all  who  observe  this 
beautiful  practice  towards  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Every  Friday  during  the  academic  year  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  solemnly  exposed  for  an  hour  in  presence  of  the  professors 
and  students.  The  exercises  close  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 
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The  University  and  the  Duty  on  Books.— In  unison  with  most 
other  important  educational  institutions  the  University  has 
protested,  through  a  letter  of  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  to  Senator 
Hoar,  against  the  proposed  duty  on  books,  by  which  the  cost 
of  foreign  books  would  be  so  greatly  increased  as  to  work 
grave  damage  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Reception  to  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  Judge  McKenna.— On  the 
evening  of  March  3,  the  Rector  and  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  invited  by  Mrs.  Richard  Kerens,  of  St.  Louis,  to 
meet  the  Hon.  Judge  McKenna  in  the  parlors  of  her  residence, 
this  city.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  in  the  company 
of  the  distinguished  Catholic  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
pleasant  recollections  carried  away  of  the  kindly  host  and 
hostess. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Balti- 
more, April  22,  23,  and  24,  Rev.  Dr.  Hyvernat  and  Father 
Carr  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  University. 

Gift  of  $100  for  Historical  Works.— Several  gentlemen  of  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. ,  former  parishioners  of  Rev.  Lucian  Johnston,  S.  T.  L. , 
instructor  in  Church  History,  have  presented  him  with  the 
above-mentioned  sum  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  works  on 
English  Mediaeval  History.  Father  Johnston  desires  hereby 
to  express  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  gift. 

Addition  to  St  Thomas'  College.— In  October,  1889,  the  Paulist 
Fathers  rented  from  the  University  authorities  the  Middleton 
Mansion,  and  thus  from  the  very  opening  of  Caldwell  Divinity 
Hall  have  been  sharers  of  its  academic  life  and  benefits.  The 
following  year,  1890,  they  found  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
their  premises,  and  having  secured  a  lease  of  the  property  they 
made  the  first  addition.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
present  Superior,  Rev.  Dr.  Simmons,  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  until  the  capacity  of  their  holding  has  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  provide  for  their  twenty-two  students  and  their 
staff  of  teachers.  They  have  now  in  contemplation  a  second 
addition  to  provide  for  the  immediate  future  needs  of  their 
crowing  community,  and,  indeed,  the  ground  has  already  beeu 
broken.  A  plain  but  substantial  brick  building  of  three  stories 
has  been  planned  by  L.  Norris,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  the  dor- 
mitory, and  the  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Lar- 
combe,  the  very  successful  builder  of  the  last-named  structure. 
It  is  to  be  added  to  the  northwest  end  of  the  old  mansion  house 
and  is  to  be  thirty-two  feet  in  width  and  to  have  an  extension 
in  length  of  forty -one  feet.  It  will  provide  a  new  refectory 
and  store-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  the  second  floor  will  be 
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for  living  rooms,  and  the  third  story  will  serve  as  the  com- 
munity chapel.  According  to  the  agreement  the  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  part  of  September  next. 

The  Marist  Fathers  Purchase  Ten  Acres  Adjoining  the  University.— 
In  the  summer  of  1891  the  Marist  Fathers  purchased  the  old 
"Brooks  Mansion,"  adjoining  the  University,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, '92,  a  house  for  theological  studies  was  opened  there.  In 
1895  it  was  found  that  the  original  building  was  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  community,  and  a  new  wing 
was  added  to  the  old  mansion,  thus  affording  accommodations 
for  a  community  of  thirty  persons.  The  experiment  which 
was  started  in  1892  for  the  School  of  Theology  encouraged  the 
Fathers  to  bring  their  house  of  Philosophy  also  close  to  the 
University.  But  as  the  whole  of  the  Marist  College  property 
in  Brookland  does  not  exceed  ten  acres,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  secure  a  larger  tract  of  land  before  making  any  more 
improvements  or  increasing  the  community.  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  ten-acre  lot,  beautifully  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  was  purchased.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Fathers  to  build  on  it  a  central  house  of  studies,  where  the 
scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Mary  may  pursue  both  their 
philosophical  and  theological  courses,  and  where  their  post- 
graduates may  profit  by  the  advantages  offered  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  corresponding  faculties.  The  Marists  have  thus 
secured  two  of  the  finest  college  sites  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University. 

An  Acknowledgment  of  Work  Done  by  Dr.  Cameron.— In  the 

American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4,  April,  1897, 
appears  a  contribution  by  Drudorff  and  Mayer  on  naphthalene 
tetrabromide.  The  halogen  addition  products  of  naphthalene 
possess  great  theoretical  importance  from  the  light  they  would 
throw  upon  the  stereochemistry  of  that  subject.  For  instance, 
in  the  tetrachloride,  because  on  oxidation  phthalic  acid  is  the 
only  residue  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the  addition  is 
entirely  confined  to  one  of  the  benzene  rings,  and  theoretically 
there  should  be  three  modifications  possible,  one  "cis"  form 
and  two  "trans"  forms,  enantiamorphons  to  one  another.  So 
far,  from  the  first  work  of  Laurent,  in  1833,  up  to  the  recent 
exhaustive  work  on  the  subjects  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
R.  Orndorff ,  but  one  modification  is  definitely  known,  although 
a  second  has  been  described,  but  on  doubtful  testimony.  In 
the  case  of  the  tetrabromide,  from  the  results  of  many  inves- 
tigators, its  very  existence  in  any  modification  was  denied ; 
but  the  present  work  is  a  description  of  the  general  problem 
and  a  continuation  of  work  hitherto  unpublished,  and,  to 
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quote  the  authors,  "done  by  Dr.  P.  K.  Cameron,  now  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington,  who  not  only  found  that 
naphthalene  tetrabromide  could  be  made  by  the  addition  of 
bromide  to  naphthalene,  but  also  succeeded  in  isolating  a 
small  quantity  of  the  product  and  identifying  it  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  bromide  it  contained. 

The  authors  prepared  further  quantities  of  the  material, 
verified  Dr.  Cameron's  analysis,  and  have  described  the  sub- 
stance exhaustively,  including  a  report  on  its  crystallography 
from  Dr.  A.  C.  Gill.  They  attempted  determinations  of  its 
molecular  weight  by  the  method  of  Orndorff  and  Cameron,  but 
were  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  instability  of  the  material, 
at  even  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  and  resorted  for  this 
purpose  to  the  analogies  with  the  chlorine  product,  for  which 
they  publish  figures  for  the  first  time.  As  yet,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  with  any  degree  of  certainty  a  stereo  for- 
mula to  these  substances,  but  it  seems  probable  from  morpho- 
tropic  considerations  that  one  of  the  "  trans  "  formulas  would 
be  correct. 

The  Origin  of  Petroleum.— Dr.  D.  T.  Day,  of  the  Geographical 
Survey,  lectured,  Thursday,  March  18,  on  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  fine  stere- 
opticon  plates,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive 
audience.  The  beginning  of  the  industry  must  be  sought  in 
China,  he  said.  The  Chinese  laboriously  produced  a  small 
amount  of  oil,  not  only  before  the  discovery  of  oil  here,  but 
before  Columbus  was  born.  Nevertheless,  the  discovery  was 
without  effect  on  the  industry's  development.  They  still  per- 
sist in  using  antiquated  means.  The  Pennsylvania  fields  have 
not  only  contributed  the  modern  methods  of  drilling  artesian 
wells,  but  this  oil  industry  really  developed  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  chief  contribution  given  by  the  Ohio 
oil  fields  is  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  oil  has  been  stored.  Concerning  the  wonderful  Russian 
developments,  he  said  that  if  petroleum  were  a  necessary 
feature  of  a  journey  to  the  Caspian  Sea  we  could  supply  our- 
selves with  a  small  quantity  almost  anywhere  from  Poland  to 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  When  struck,  oil  is  thrown  out 
with  great  violence,  and  not  only  wasted,  but  an  American 
was  bankrupted  by  the  damages  he  had  to  pay  for  property 
ruined  by  the  wells.  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum 
is  neither  finally  settled  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
Every  minute  in  the  year  more  than  a  hundred  barrels  must  be 
refined  in  the  United  States  alone.  The  lecturer  called  atten- 
tion to  two  bottles  of  oil  which  he  showed.  One  was  put  up  in 
Pittsburg  by  Samuel  Kier  in  1849,  and  showed  by  the  old- 
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fashioned  wood  cut  of  the  Good  Samaritan  that  it  was  for 
medicinal  use.  It  represented  the  small  beginning  of  the  great 
petroleum  industry.  The  second  bottle  was  the  latest  refine- 
ment made  from  foul-smelling  Ohio  crude  oil  at  the  greatest 
refinery  in  the  world,  near  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the  lec- 
ture was  to  trace  the  industrial  connection  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  still  higher  de- 
grees of  refinement. 

The  Everglades  of  Florida— Dr.  D.  T.  Day  lectured  Thursday, 
April  2d,  on  the  "Everglades  of  Florida."  The  lecture  was 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
work  of  opening  Florida  to  settlement.  He  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  improvements 
which  have  already  been  made.  As  late  as  1890  there  was  no 
connection  whatever  between  Lake  Worth  and  Biscayne  Bay 
except  around  by  the  sea.  Now  one  can  ride  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula  in  a  Pullman  car  to  Miami  and  continue  on 
regular  steamboats  to  Key  West.  In  explaining  the  formation 
of  the  everglades  the  lecturer  called  attention  to  Whitewater 
Bay,  at  the  south  end  of  the  State.  This,  the  lecturer  said, 
will  some  time  be  another  everglade.  The  everglades  were 
once  in  this  same  condition  of  a  bay  protected  by  a  coral  reef 
on  the  seaward  side.  The  water  of  the  bay  received  much  of 
the  drainage  of  the  everglades.  This  rain  water,  which  works 
its  way  to  the  sea  partly  through  thick  vegetation  and  partly 
through  underground  streams,  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  from  decaying  plants  ;  then  it  dis- 
solves the  limestone,  which  makes  the  whole  floor  of  Florida, 
and  carries  this  in  solution  to  the  bay,  depositing  it  as  lime- 
stone mud,  thus  making  another  limestone  floor  south  of  the 
present  mainland.  This  is  the  way  the  everglades  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed.  They  were  once  lower  than  now, 
and  probably  protected  by  a  coral  reef  toward  the  sea.  The 
water  in  the  glades  is  so  much  higher  than  the  bay  that  where 
the  Miami  River  has  broken  through  the  rock  it  has  formed  a 
rapid  over  the  hard  limestone  bed. 

In  describing  Lake  Okeechobee  the  lecturer  refuted  the  idea 
that  this  lake  is,  as  usually  described,  filled  with  thick,  brown, 
muddy  water,  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  claimed  that 
explorers  drink  nothing  else  in  that  region.  The  old  sensa- 
tional stories  of  the  lake  with  ruin-covered  islands  and  "the 
stories  which  describe  the  everglades  as  a  gloomy,  trackless 
forest  have  attracted  a  few  newspaper  men  as  far  as  the  lake, 
some  of  them  hoping  to  find  negro  slaves  still  held  by  these 
Indians.  This  was  undoubtedly  once  true,  but  the  slaves  have 
died  off. 
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As  a  sample  of  the  wildness  of  the  region,  it  was  easy  to 
find  a  white  man  north  of  this  lake  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  the  first  railway  across  the  State,  had  never  seen 
a  negro  and  ran  away  in  terror  from  him.  The  real  character 
of  the  everglades  is  an  enormons  prairie  of  saw  grass,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  islands  covered  with  dense  forests.  In 
the  southwest  is  the  great  Cyprus  swamp,  which  really  bears 
some  relation  to  the  gloomy  forest  idea  of  this  whole  region. 

In  spite  of  the  hopeless  outlook  for  making  a  dwelling 
place  for  man,  the  canal  which  connects  the  Calcosahatchie 
River  with  Lake  Okeechobee  has  lowered  the  level  of  the  lake, 
and  this  drainage  to  the  north  has  reclaimed  some  2,000,000 
acres  between  it  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  glades.  The 
lecturer  predicted  the  difficulties  would  be  subjugated,  but  it 
is  another  problem  to  keep  them  subjugated.  It  is  already  a 
familiar  sight  in  Florida  to  see  houses  and  farms  which  have 
almost  returned  to  the  original  condition  of  wilderness,  but 
'  he  believes  that  in  the  end  this  wonderful  land  will  be  drained 
and  cleared  and  relieve  us  from  much  foreign  dependence  upon 
the  products  of  the  tropics. 

Phenomena  of  the  X  Ray.— Thursday,  March  25th,  Dr.  Shea 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  University  on  the  subject  of  X  Rays. 
The  lecturer  gave  first  an  account  of  the  discoveries  by  Fara- 
day, Crookes,  Pluckes,  Maxwell,  Helmboltz,  Herty,  Lenard 
and  others  that  led  up  gradually  to  the  discovery  of  the  X 
Rays  by  Rontgen  He  then  exhibited  the  apparatus,  and  in 
the  production  of  the  rays  explained  their  characteristics  and 
discussed  their  nature  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations on  the  subject,  and  of  his  own  study,  which  has  been 
carried  on  almost  continuously  since  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery,  in  January,  1896.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  such  experiments  and  stereopticon  views  as 
were  necessary  to  make  the  discussion  intelligible. 

A  Tribute  to  the  University.— In  The  Congregationalist  for  April 
16,  there  is  a  very  sympathetic  tribute  to  the  University  from 
the  pen  of  its  Washington  correspondent,  "  G.  P.  M."  After 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  Catholics  are  already 
on  the  ground  with  a  broadly  planned,  puissant  young  univer- 
sity," and  an  appreciative  reference  to  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors, the  writer  has  this  to  say  :  "  One  who  visits  the  Catho- 
lic University,  meets  it  professors,  and  studies  the  type  of 
student  there,  comes  away  impressed  with  the  high  standard 
of  its  founders,  their  breadth  of  purpose,  the  virility  and 
courtesy  of  the  men  one  meets,  and  the  culpability  of  Protest- 
ants who  affect  either  to  ignore  or  despise  the  life  and  purpose 
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of  such  men  and  such  an  institntion.  To  do  so  is  both  foolish 
and  wicked.  John  Fiske  is  a  foeman  whom  few  care  to  joust 
with,  yet  Professor  Shanahan  of  this  University  has  done  it 
recently  in  a  most  vigorous,  skillful  fashion,  as  all  may  see 
who  care  to  read  the  last  number  of  the  University  quarterly 
bulletin.  Professor  Shanahan  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
stalwart,  refined  Irish -American.  To  one  who  has  known  of 
and  read  Maurice  P.  Egan  for  many  years,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  him  in  his  proper  niche  at  last,  interpreting  English  and 
American  literature  to  men  of  diverse  nationalities,  and  ever 
insisting  that  no  man  is  so  base  as  he  who  prostitutes  gifts  of 
observation,  expression  or  thought  to  produce  immoral  or 
unmoral  literature." 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


A  Copy  of  Mercator's  Atlas.— The  library  has  received  through 
the  kindness  of  its  eminent  Chancellor,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Atlas  of  Gerard  Mercator. 

This  great  Flemish  savant  was  born  in  1512  at  Rupelmonde, 
and  began  his  career  as  scientific  geographer  in  1534,  after 
terminating  at  Louvain  his  mathematical  studies.  In  1 537  he 
published  his  description  of  Palestine,  in  1538  his  Orbis  Imago, 
the  only  known  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  New  York.  His  Plandria  ap- 
peared jn  1540,  and  of  that  too  only  one  copy  is  known  to  be 
extant  It  is  the  property  of  the  Musee  Plantin  at  Antwerp. 
Prom  the  latter  date  Mercator  began  to  construct  globes  and 
mathematical  instruments  as  aids  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
scientific  labors.  In  1569  he  conceived  a  vast  plan  of  cosmo- 
graphical  studies,  according  to  which  he  meant  to  treat  the 
following  topics : 

a)  De  mundi  fabrica  dispositioneque  partium  in  universum; 
b)  de  coelestium  corporum  ordine  et  matu ;  c)  de  corumden 
natura,  radiatione  et  operantium  conflaxu  ad  veriorem  astro- 
logiam  inquirendum ;  d)  de  elementis ;  e)  de  zegnorum  et 
tolius  terrae  descriptione  ;  /)  de  principum  a  condito  mundo 
genealogiis,  ad  emigrationes  gentium  et  primos  terrarum  habi- 
tatores  rerumque  inventorum  tempora  et  antiquitates  in- 
dagandas. 

This  plan  was  never  completed  by  Mercator  in  the  order 
proposed,  nor  was  it  ever  entirely  completed.  We  have  from 
him  only  the  cosmogony,  the  chronology,  the  ancient  or 
Ptolomaean  geography,  and  the  modern  geography.  The  in- 
tended genealogies  and  the  astronomy  were  never  published, 
nor  were  they  ever  finished  by  Mercator. 
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It  was  he  who  first  gave  to  snch  collections  of  geographical 
maps  and  to  descriptive  works  of  modern  geographers  the  name 
of  Atlas,  for  reasons  that  he  indicates  in  the  preface  of  his 
work.  The  first  part  appeared  in  1585,  the  second  in  1590. 
The  third  part  was  published  in  1595,  after  his  death,  by  his 
son  Rumolde.  All  these  parts  were  soon  published  in  a  single 
volume.  A  great  Flemish  geographer  of  Amsterdam,  Josse 
Hondius,  issued  several  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  it  in  a 
short  time,  known  as  Atlas  Major  and  Atlas  Minor.  It  was 
soon  translated  into  Flemish,  French,  English,  and  German. 

The  copy  presented  to  the  library  lacks  the  title  page ;  we 
do  not  know,  therefore,  to  what  edition  it  belongs.  It  was 
certainly  printed  after  1622,  for  it  contains  a  map  engraved  in 
that  year.  It  was  as  certainly  printed  before  1638,  for  it  con- 
tains all  the  maps  of  Mercator,  including  those  of  Flanders. 
We  conjecture  that  it  belongs  to  the  year  1627.  It  begins  with 
five  unnumbered  pages,  on  which  are  the  epitaphs  of  Mercator, 
by  his  grandson,  Jean  Mercator,  the  letters  of  Reinhard  Sale- 
nander  and  of  Jacques  Senstedius,  Latin  verses  of  Jean  Mer- 
cator in  "Atlantem  Gerardi  Mercatoris  avi  sui,"  the  preface 
of  Mercator  to  the  Atlas,  and  the  Stemma  Atlantis.  These 
pages  are  followed  by  a  treatise  "  De  mundi  creatione  et  fabrica 
liber  "  (pp.  2-28).  Here  the  Atlas  properly  begins.  The  maps 
are  distributed  as  follows :  I.  Orbis  terrae  typus,  containing 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  America  (pp.  29-40).  All  these 
maps  are  executed  according  to  Mercator,  the  map  of  the  world 
and  that  of  Europe  by  Jean  Mercator,  Africa  and  Asia  by 
Gerard  Mercator  the  younger,  and  America  by  Michael  Mer- 
cator. On  page  33  is  a  notice  of  Josse  Hondius  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  inserted  through  respect  all  the  maps  of  Mercator, 
but  has  also  added  new  ones.  II.  The  northern  countries,  the 
North  Pole,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Levonia,  Lithuania,  Transyl- 
vania, the  Tauric  Chersonnesus  (pp.  41-104), — in  all,  some 
thirty  maps,  nearly  all  signed  "per  Gerardum  Mercatorem  cum 
privilegio.' '.  This  was  the  third  part  of  the  original  Atlas,  pub- 
lished in  1595,  after  the  death  of  Mercator.  III.  Spain  and 
Portugal  (pp.  105-126)  nine  maps,  not  all,  however,  from 
Mercator.  IV.  France,  with  a  frontispiece,  and  Switzerland 
(pp.  127-188)  twenty-six  maps,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
from  Mercator.  V.  Belgium,  with  a  frontispiece  (pp.  189-218), 
eleven  maps,  of  which  nine  are  by  Mercator.  VI.  Germany 
(pp.  219-283),  twenty-five  maps,  twenty-one  of  which  are  the 
work  of  Mercator.  VII.  Italy,  Styria,  Sclavonia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Greece  (pp.  284-331),  all  of  the 
twenty-three  maps  being  from  Mercator.    VIII.  Africa  (pp. 
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332-340),  the  five  maps  are  the  work  of  Hondins.  IX.  Asia 
(pp.  341-363),  with  twelve  maps  from  Hondins.  X.  America 
(pp.  364-374),  with  six  maps :  America,  New  Spain,  Virginia, 
Cuba,  South  America,  Straits  of  Magellan.  XI.  An  Index, 
unnumbered,  to  the  maps  of  England,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
France  and  Belgium  ;  each  country  has  one  page  allotted  to  it. 

This  rare  volume  contains  in  all  374+20  pages  and  152 
maps.  In  it  are  treated  three  principal  branches  of  geographi- 
cal science  — physical  geography,  which  deals  with  the  actual 
form  of  the  globe  ;  mathematical  geography,  or  the  science  of 
the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  politi- 
cal geography,  which  looks  on  the  earth  as  the  dwelling  of 
man.  From  this  view  point  the  Atlas  of  Mercator  marked  an 
incalculable  advance  beyond  all  similar  contemporary  publi- 
cations. Nevertheless,  the  author  owes  his  scientific  immor- 
tality not  so  much  to  the  general  perfection  of  his  work  as  to 
the  invention  of  the  projection  that  bears  his  name,  called 
also  cylindrical,  polar,  tangent,  by  which  the  parallels  are  so 
reduced  and  disposed  upon  the  map  that  at  every  point  of  it 
the  ratio  between  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  between  the  same  degrees  of  longitnde  and 
latitude  on  the  globe  itself. 

The  original  large  maps  of  Mercator  are  extremely  rare ; 
they  are,  indeed,  the  precious  treasures  of  a  few  great  libraries. 
But  they  are  no  longer  so  inaccessible,  owing  to  their  repro- 
duction in  fac-simile.  Joneard  printed  at  Paris  (Monuments 
de  la  Geographie,  1854-1857)  eight  plates  from  the  copy  of  the 
Weltkarte  that  exists  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  at  Paris. 
In  1875,  eleven  plates  of  the  celestial  and  terrestial  spheres 
were  published  at  Brussels  in  photolithographic  fac-simile,  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Jules  Malou,  Minister  of  State.  In  1879  the 
Geographical  Society  of  New  York  reproduced  theOrbis  Imago, 
at  the  instance  of  a  Belgian  savant,  M.  Van  Ramdonck,  but 
on  an  insufficient  scale ;  hence,  in  1888,  a  phototypical  fac- 
simile, original  size,  was  published.  The  city  of  Antwerp  had 
already  done  the  same  in  1882  for  the  nine  plates  of  the 
Flandia. 

Although  the  Atlas  was  often  printed,  copies  of  it  are  far 
from  common,  and  the  location  of  every  one  is  known,  though 
we  must  confess  that  the  number  of  those  known  to  exist  is 
increasing. 

Mercator  was  a  little  of  everything, — philosopher,  mathe- 
matician, geographer.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  mix  up 
theological  matters,  that  lay  outside  his  sphere,  with  his  own 
great  labors ;  hence,  the  Atlas  figures  on  the  Roman  and  on 
the  Spanish  Index.    The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Brother 
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Maria  Brasichellensis  indicates,  in  his  Index  Expurgatorius, 
the  passages  to  be  corrected,  notably  in  the  opening  treatise  on 
the  Creation  of  the  World.  The  most  important  contains  the 
error  of  traducianism.  In  the  geography  itself  he  found 
nothing  blameworthy  except  the  dedication  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Sandoval  is  much  more 
severe.  It  exacts  the  suppression  of  the  whole  "liber  de 
mundi  creatione  et  fabrica,"  and  in  the  geography  itself  indi- 
cates seventeen  passages  to  be  corrected.  For  most  of  the 
details  in  this  brief  notice  we  are  indebted  to  the  studies  of 
M.  Van  Octroy,  of  the  Belgian  Army,  in  the  Jievue  des  Ques- 
tions Scientifiques  for  October,  1892,  and  April,  1893. 


Publications  of  the  Parker  Socieiy.— In  addition  to  several  other 
gifts  to  the  library,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Messmer,  of  Green  Bay, 
has  lately  presented  the  University  with  a  number  of  very 
valuable  works.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  complete 
publication  of  fifty-six  volumes  of  the  works  edited  by  the 
Parker  Society,  of  England,  established  in  1840  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reprinting  "the  works  of  the  fathers  and  early  writers 
of  the  Reformed  English  Church."  This  collection  is  posi- 
tively indispensable  for  the  period  of  English  Church  history 
that  begins  with  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Bridgewater  Treatises — Besides  the  above,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Green  Bay  has  also  presented  to  the  library  some 
thirty  other  volumes,  including  twelve  volumes  of  Pickering's 
edition  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation.  They  include 
apologetical  writings  of  Chalmers,  Kidd,  Whewell,  Bell,  Roget, 
Buckland  and  Kerby.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Memoirs 
of  Thomas  Hollis  in  two  volumes,  with  plates  by  Bertalozzi, 
a  set  of  the  works  of  the  Anglican  Archbishop  Leighton  in 
four  volumes,  the  Pickering  edition  of  Prof.  Smith's  Lectures 
on  Modern  History  in  five  volumes,  and  several  works  of  Carena 
relative  to  the  Inquisition.  The  University  expresses  its  grati- 
tude to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  for  the  many  useful  volumes  on 
theology  and  apologetics  which  he  has  been  so  generous  as  to 
procure  for  it. 

Albert  G.  Hall,  Esq., Washington,  D.  C— Gordon  Duff,  Informa- 
mation  for  Pilgrims  unto  the  Holy  Land.    London,  1893. 

Rev.  Joseph  HLMcMahon,  New  York  City.— P.  Ozanam— Dante 
and  Catholic  Philosophy  in  the  thirteenth  century.  N  ew  York, 
1896. 
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P.  Cudmore,  Esq.,  Faribault,  Minn.  (Author).— The  Battle  of 
Clontarf.  His  Autobiography.  Has  England  a  Right  to 
Govern  Ireland  1  (Ms.) 

Department  of  War.— War  of  the  Rebellion.  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.    Vol.  XLIX. 

Smithsonian  Institution.— A.  McAdie— Equipment  and  Work 
of  an  Aero- Physical  Observatory. 

Canadian  Patent  Office,  Ottawa. — The  Canadian  Patent  Office 
Record  for  March. 

Universite'  de  Liege,  Belgium. — M.  Ansiaux — Heures  de  Trav- 
vail  et  Salaires. 

Department  of  Agriculture.— Fourteen  different  Bulletins. 
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GIFT  OF  $150,000  FROM  COL.  PATRICK  B.  O'BRIEN,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  University  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $150,- 
000  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Col.  Patrick  B.  O'Brien,  of  New 
Orleans.  This  money  was  bequeathed  by  Col.  O'Brien  to 
fonnd  three  chairs  to  be  designated  by  the  University  authori- 
ties. After  due  consultation  it  seemed  eminently  fitting  that 
these  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  lay  departments,  hence 
the  chairs  selected  are  those  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Roman 
Law,  and  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  John  O'Brien 
Chair  of  Physics,  Patrick  B.  O'Brien  Chair  of  Chemistry, 
Richard  M.  O'Brien  Chair  of  Roman  Law.  It  was  quite 
fitting  that  the  Chair  of  Roman  Law  in  particular  should  be 
founded  by  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  where  the  Civil  Law  has 
always  been  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  gleaned 
from  trustworthy  sources  certain  details  concerning  the  life  of 
this  generous  benefactor,  which  will  no  doubt  interest  our 
readers  and  all  friends  of  the  University. 


Colonel  O'Brien  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  March  17, 
1824,  and  first  set  foot  in  the  New  World  March  26,  1826,  his 
family  settling  in  Canada.  He  received  his  early  training  in 
the  Canadian  schools,  then  among  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  fired  with  youthful  ambition  to  carve  out 
his  own  fortunes,  he  made  the  journey  to  New  Orleans,  arriv- 
ing in  that  city  in  1844.  He  immediately  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  and  by  his  honest  methods,  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  determined  efforts,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  large 
fortune  which  he  subsequently  enjoyed.  Cotton  was  king  in 
those  days,  and  New  Orleans  was  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the 
cotton  belt.  Colonel  O'Brien  conducted  as  owner  several  of 
the  largest  cotton  pickeries  and  presses  in  the  south,  besides 
having  extensive  commercial  relations  with  London  and  Liver- 
pool firms.  The  large  fortune  which  he  thus  amassed  he  had 
the  fine  business  tact  to  retain  through  all  the  financial  throes 
pf  the  civil  war  and  the  days  of  the  reconstruction  period  in 
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the  South.  During  the  war  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
people  of  his  adoption,  and  he  organized  a  regiment  for  the  aid 
of  the  Confederate  cause.  When  all  was  lost,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  sold  out  his  presses  and  pickeries  and  on  June  3, 
1866,  embarked  for  Europe,  visiting  at  that  time  London, 
Liverpool  and  Paris.  The  love  of  travel  grew  upon  him  and 
having  abundant  means  to  gratify  his  tastes  in  that  direction 
Colonel  O'Brien  remained  abroad  some  time,  rambling  leisurely 
through  all  the  old  historic  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  He  spent 
much  time  in  the  celebrated  museums  and  libraries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  and  Great  Britain,  adding  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge, and  meeting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  people  of  the 
day.  Returning  to  New  Orleans  at  different  periods  during 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  Colonel  O'Brien  continued  his 
travels,  visiting  Turkey,  Egypt,  Northern  and  Southern  Rus- 
sia, Norway,  Finland,  the  Holy  Land  and  Persia,  thence  to 
India,  China  and  Japan,  taking  in  the  wonders  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Pacific  Isles.  He  returned  to  New  Orleans  by 
way  of  California,  and  then  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States, 
ending  up  with  a  visit  to  his  early  home  in  Canada  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Colonel  O'Brien  was  one 
of  the  best  traveled  men  of  his  day.  He  was  a  delightful  ra- 
conteur, a  polished  and  scholarly  gentleman,  and  at  the  solici- 
tation of  friends  prepared  before  his  death  a  volume  of  his 
travels  and  experiences,  which  was  to  have  been  brought  out 
under  his  personal  supervision.  He  lived  in  the  French  quarter 
of  New  Orleans  in  a  grand  old  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Esplan- 
ade Avenue  and  Royal  street,  keeping  bachelor  quarters  with 
his  brother  Michael,  a  gentleman  of  fine  ability,  who  survives 
him.  Colonel  O'Brien  enriched  this  home  with  many  rare  and 
curious  specimens  of  travel,  fine  old  pictures,  libraries  stocked 
with  books,  and  cabinets  and  tables  laden  with  bric-a-brac  and 
statuary  of  historic  or  legendary  lore.  There  was  a  brick 
from  the  great  wall  of  China  and  a  wonderful  Chinese  god 
with  six  arms  and  innumerable  legs  ;  this  piece  was  a  valuable 
bronze.  Then  there  were  souvenirs  of  the  palace  in  Pekin,  and 
various  interesting  relics  of  Buddhist  legends  and  faith  from 
far  off  Calcutta  and  the  Himalayas.  Colonel  O'Brien  used  to 
say  with  a  laugh  that  some  people  say  there  never  was  a 
Chinese  wall ;  but  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  its  existence,  hav- 
ing once  on  a  bright  morning  enjoyed  a  breakfast  on  top  of  it. 
A  few  choice  friends  had  entree  to  the  O'Brien  home  on  Esplan- 
ade avenue.  A  visit  after  the  breakfast  hour  recalled  the  pict- 
ures that  Dickens  drew  of  the  Cheery  ble  brothers.    The  large 
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parlors,  dining  room,  and  library  of  the  quaint  old  mansion 
were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  southern  breezes,  and  the  frag- 
rant odors  from  the  garden  without.  All  was  warmth,  color 
fragrance,  and  a  genuine  welcome  seemed  to  pervade  every- 
thing, from  the  massive  bronzes  in  the  hall  to  the  great  clock 
that  seemed  to  tick  "welcome"  from  the  middle  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mantel  in  the  dining  room.  This  "bachelor's  dining 
room"  in  which  the  two  brothers  always  sat  after  breakfast 
seemed  a  place  "to  live  in."  There  was  no  attempt  at  vain 
show,  the  furnishings,  as  elsewhere,  being  of  a  substantial 
elegant  make,  that  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and  refined 
taste  of  the  occupants.  A  massive  table  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  on  either  side  of  the  mantel  were  two  immense 
windows  ;  within  their  deep  recesses  stood  two  great  "  Sleepy- 
Hollow"  chairs,  " chimney  corner  chairs"  Dickens  would 
call  them,  chairs  to  groan  in,  to  think  in,  and  as  Colonel 
O'Brien  used  to  say  smilingly,  "to  live  up  to."  "I  dearly 
love  a  big  chair,"  he  would  add  ;  "these  chairs  are  large,  very 
large  ;  I  had  them  made  }n  New  York  ;  my  brother  sits  in  one 
and  I  in  the  other."  Like  his  brother  Michael,  who  survives 
him,  Colonel  O'Brien  was  a  man  of  herculean  build  ;  his  mas- 
sive frame  was  firmly  knit ;  his  eyes  beamed  with  intelligence 
and  humor,  and  his  open,  honest  face  seemed  an  index  to  his 
beautiful  character.  "No,"  he  would  say  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,"  "  I  have  never  married  ;  I  am  too  young 
for  that,"  and  he  stroked  his  iron  grey  beard  thoughtfully. 
' '  B  rother  and  I  are  too  happy  bachelors  living  together. ' '  Mr. 
Michael  O'Brien  is  younger  than  his  deceased  brother.  He 
was  born  in  Canada  and  came  to  New  Orleans  after  his  brother; 
a  sister  also  came  to  New  Orleans  and  a  large  number  of  nieces 
and  nephews  are  living  here.  All  his  life  a  fervent  and  devout 
Catholic,  Colonel  O'Brien  was  a  man  of  unfailing  generosity 
and  charity.  Of  him  it  might  have  been  truly  said  :  in  life 
he  did  much,  but  the  right  hand  never  knew  what  the  left 
hand  gave.  In  the  terrible  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1853, 
when  the  people  died  so  fast  in  New  Orleans  that  coffins  could 
not  be  supplied,  and  during  the  cholera  epidemic,  Colonel 
O'Brien  closed  up  his  business  so  that  his  people  could  not  see 
the  funerals  pass.  The  scare  was  so  great  that  he  used  to  say 
he  made  them  all  stay  indoors,  supplying  all  their  wants  and 
dieting  them  on  bread  and  beer  and  beefsteak.  For  fifty  years 
he  stood  a  connecting  link  between  the  olden  days  in  New 
Orleans,  with  their  romantic  traditions,  and  the  progressive 
present,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  identified  prominently 
with  every  social,  benevolent,  or  commercial  movement  in  New 
Orleans.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that  his  heart  was  as  big 
as  himself ;  and  widows  and  orphans  blessed  his  name. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  gave  $40,000  for  the  erection  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  out  in  Canal  street,  New 
Orleans,  rearing  unaided  this  beautiful  edifice  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  parochial  school  for  this  parish. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honors  in  New  Orleans,  October  16, 
1896.  His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Janssens,  of  New 
Orleans,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  and  conducted  the  ser- 
vices over  his  remains  in  the  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  His 
body  was  interred  in  a  beautiful  mausoleum  in  Metairie  ceme- 
tery, and  his  will  expressly  stipulates  that  at  the  death  of  his 
beloved  brother  Michael,  the  remains  are  to  be  placed  by 
his  side  and  the  tomb  to  be  sealed  forever.  Colonel  O'Brien 
bequeathed  nearly  $400,000  of  his  vast  fortune  to  charity. 
Among  other  legacies  he  left  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  Cath- 
olic Seminary  for  the  education  of  priests  in  Louisiana,  $10,- 
000  for  the  education  of  young  Jesuits,  besides  the  noble  gift 
of  $160,000  to  the  Catholic  University,  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  infirm  and  aged  and 
outcast.  He  divided  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  among  his 
nieces  and  nephews  and  left  the  residue  to  his  brother  Michael. 

It  was  on  the  visit  of  Bishop  Keane  to  New  Orleans  some 
years  ago  that  Colonel  O'Brien  became  interested  in  the  Cath- 
olic University  ;  he  gave  Bishop  Keane  at  that  time  $1,000  for 
the  cause,  promising  to  follow  it  up  with  another  gift.  This 
promise  he  kept  in  the  munificent  legacy  mentioned  above. 


By  this  splendid  gift  Col.  O'  Brien  has  done  honor  to  his  name 
and  his  family  forever.  He  has  secured  in  perpetuity  the 
teaching  of  three  important  branches  of  study  to  all  the  ardent 
young  layman  who  present  themselves  in  our  halls  with  the 
desire  of  instruction  therein.  He  has  signally  strengthened 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  its  infancy,  when  such 
gifts  are  doubly  welcome,  since  they  relieve  at  once  the  needs 
of  our  school  and  fill  with  courage  the  men  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  its  upbuilding  and  success. 

Col.  O'Brien  has  placed  a  large  share  of  his  fortune  under 
the  care  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  Thereby  he 
chose  the  most  faithful  and  successful  steward  of  honest  wealth 
that  could  be  found,  since  she  devotes  it  solely  to  purposes  of 
an  intellectual  order,  and  has  the  divine  promises  of  stability 
and  permanency.  There  is  a  rare  prudence  shown  in  all  the 
general  undertakings  of  the  Church,  for  besides  the  indwell- 
ing guidance  of  the  Hbly  Spirit,  she  has  the  experience  of 
many  ages,  many  lands,  many  generations  of  men,  whom  she 
has  raised  from  ignorance  and  superstition  to  civilization  and 
true  religion.    Hence  there  can  be  no  more  trustworthy  depos- 
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itory  for  the  gift  of  wealth  than  the  Church.  And  this  has 
always  been  recognized  by  her  faithful  children, — for  what  are 
the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  universities  of 
Germany  but  the  work,  very  largely,  of  private  Catholic  gen- 
erosity ?  That  virtue,  previous  to  Luther,  was  so  great  that 
no  one  dreamt  of  passing  from  this  world  without  consecrating 
at  least  a  portion  of  his  possessions  to  religion,  education,  or 
charity. 

In  aiding  the  cause  of  higher  Catholic  education  Col. 
O'Brien  performed  at  once  a  religious  and  patriotic  act  of  a 
very  high  order.  He  contributed  to  secure  the  best  possible 
training  of  American  citizens  on  our  own  soil  under  the  influ- 
ences of  that  religion  which  has  been  the  nurse  of  all  modern 
civilizations,  which  is  the  firm  prop  of  law  and  order,  the  most 
solid  bulwark  against  subversive  and  dangerous  social  theories, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strong  shield  of  the  oppressed.  This 
act  was  surely  not  the  least  of  his  many  good  deeds.  And 
may  he  not  justly  pretend  to  a  share  in  that  reward  which  the 
Scripture  promises  when  it  says  that  "they  who  teach  many 
unto  justice  shall  shine  like  stars  through  all  eternity  1" 

Of  all  Cardinal  Wolsey' s  plans  there  remains  but  his  college 
at  Oxford,  where  his  name  is  yet  revered.  Of  the  prosperous 
Paris  of  the  thirteenth  century  only  the  foundation  of  the 
noble  priest,  Robert  de  Sorbon,  remains.  The  moral  is  evi- 
dent, and  indeed,  in  non-Catholic  quarters,  it  has  been  greatly 
taken  to  heart,  as  the  $26,000,000  given  last  year  to  higher 
education  show.  May  the  example  of  Col.  O'Brien  find  many 
imitators  to  carry  to  perfection  the  great  design  planned  by 
our  bishops,  blessed  and  encouraged  by  the  Holy  Father,  and 
already  in  daily  beneficent  operation,  owing  to  the  munificence 
of  those  Catholics  into  whose  hearts  Divine  Providence  has 
instilled  the  knowledge  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  ! 


THE  VERY  REV.  RECTOR  ON  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty  visited  Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  in  the  interest  of  the  University.  May  23d  he  preached 
on  Catholic  Education  at  St.  James'  Church.  We  reprint  a 
summary  of  his  discourse : 

What  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  educational  movement  of  to-day  1  It  is  the  same  under- 
lying principle  for  which  the  Catholic  Church  itself  exists.  It 
is  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men.  It  is 
to  diffuse  the  truths  of  Christ  confided  to  it.  It  is  to  preserve 
Christianity  by  making  Christianity  the  soul  of  education. 
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The  Catholic  Church  builds  its  education  upon  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  starts  with  the  principle  that  man  is  soul  and  body — 
soul  as  well  as  body,  and  soul  more  than  body — that  the  whole 
man,  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  is  to  be  equally  de- 
veloped, and  developed  altogether ;  that  the  most  important 
part  of  a  man  is  his  soul,  because  it  is  the  immortal  part.  In 
its  education  it  directs  attention  to  the  end  for  which  man  has 
been  created,  and  all  its  education  is  to  fit  man  to  reach  that 
end.  All  education  is  simply  to  teach  the  truth  of  God,  to 
know  God's  word,  and  make  man  express  that  word  in  his 
thought  and  in  his  language  ;  for  the  word  of  God  is  the  truth 
of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  is  truth.  Is  not  this  the 
noblest  ideal  of  education  ? 

Where  Christ  is  not,  is  darkness  and  not  light,  death  and 
not  life,  the  shadow  of  truth  and  not  truth  itself.  Where  in- 
tellect is  trained  and  not  heart  as  well,  it  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  one  side  and  the  neglect  of  the  other ;  the  training  of 
one  limb  and  the  numbing  of  the  other  ;  making  the  limping, 
halting  creature,  who  lacks  beauty,  symmetry  and  strength  ; 
making  the  dwarf  and  not  the  man,  the  hideous  and  not  the 
beautiful,  the  abnormal  and  not  the  perfect. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  stood  and  stands  for  Christian 
education— the  education  which  brings  Christ  into  the  school- 
room as  well  as  into  the  Church,  and  makes  Him  a  model  of 
all  character.  This  thought  possessed  the  Church  from  the 
beginning,  and  fought  Grecian  art  and  Roman  philosophy. 
It  Christianized  art  and  philosophy  in  order  to  teach  both  its 
duty  to  the  children  of  God.  In  this  day  of  naturalistic  and 
materialistic  ideas  she  preaches  the  same  doctrine.  Running 
through  her  entire  system  of  schools,  the  very  foundation  -stone 
of  her  theory  of  instruction,  the  very  soul  of  her  education,  is 
this  thought  of  the  Christian  to  be  developed  in  the  man.  In 
this  age  she  stands  in  the  presence  of  intellectualism,  saying 
to  intellect  that  God  is  truth  and  Christ  is  the  teacher  of  truth, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  truth  of  Christ  can  fully  satisfy  the 
human  intellect.  She  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  morality 
of  to-day  to  tell  it  that  there  is  no  true  morality  which  can 
make  character,  save  man  and  society,  except  the  morality 
which  Christ  taught,  now  found  in  the  gospel  principles.  In 
the  presence  of  the  age  she  stands  for  scholarship,  no  matter 
how  the  age  may  sneer  and  scoff  at  her  pretensions.  But  she 
stands  for  Christian  and  not  agnostic  scholarship. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  educational  movement  of  to  day 
speaks  not  only  in  the  schoolroom,  but-also  in  art,  in  architec- 
ture, and  in  music.  For,  after  all,  education  is  not  merely  in 
the  master's  word  from  his  desk  to  the  pupils  seated  in  the 
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forms  before  him.  Education  is  in  everything  that  tends  to 
develop  the  human  mind,  to  ennoble  the  human  heart,  to  in- 
struct and  perfect  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  opposed  to 
progress  and  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions.  She  is  the  friend 
of  progress,  but  it  is  progress  with  God.  She  is  the  foe  of 
that  science  which  is  merely  material  and  seeks  to  destroy 
God.  She  is  a  foe  to  that  advancement  which  means  infidel- 
ity, but  she  has  ever  championed  and  champions  to-day  that 
science  which  seeks  to  know  God  better  by  striving  to  under- 
stand His  works ;  that  progress,  social,  intellectual  and  religi- 
ous, which  tends  to  secure  to  man  his  true  rights  as  a  child  of 
God  destined  for  heaven.  She  is  a  friend  of  human  liberty, 
for  she  believes  that  liberty  demands  goodness  of  life,  and  its 
true  strength  is  in  morality.  She  is  too  old  to  be  deceived  by 
the  notion  that  aesthetic  culture  or  mind  development  alone 
can  save  nations,  for  she  can  remember  Greece  and  Rome, 
whose  downfall  she  witnessed. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  her  that  morality  independent  of  relig- 
ion is  a  sufficient  basis  for  public  education,  for  she  will  tell  of 
pagan  philosophy,  which  failed  to  civilize  or  save  society. 
With  her  civilization  does  not  consist  in  cultivation  of  letters 
and  arts,  elegance  of  dress  or  manners,  but  in  good  morals 
based  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  faithful 
practice  of  the  duties  of  religion.  She  believes  that  republics 
have  neither  stability  nor  safety  unless  founded  upon  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  and.  this  virtue  to  be  true  must  be  Christian. 


THE  VERY  REV.  RECTOR  AT  THE  COLUMBUS  CLUB,  CHICAGO. 

On  Tuesday,  May  25,  the  members  of  the  Columbus  Club 
tendered  a  reception  to  the  Very  Rev.  Rector  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Chicago.  In  the  course  of  the  address  which 
he  delivered  before  the  members  and  the  guests  of  the  Club, 
Dr.  Conaty  said : 

"To  enter  the  Catholic  University  students  must  present  a 
Baccalaureate  degree  in  Theology,  Philosophy,  Literature, 
or  Science,  according  to  the  work  for  which  they  would  ma- 
triculate. Any  careful  observer  will  see  how  its  field  is  limited 
by  the  conditions  of  entrance  and  consequently  how  high  the 
character  of  its  work  becomes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  it  has  aimed  to  give  to  our  American 
youth  that  education  which,  until  the  present,  has  had  to  be 
sought  for  in  European  universities.  The  university  is  the 
crowning  of  our  system  of  education,  and  now  that  the  ma- 
terial work  of  church  building  and  school  and  college  estab- 
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lishment  is  practically  done,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  highest  school  where  scholarship  in  all  the 
departments  of  higher  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  our 
people  under  the  influence  of  our  Church  and  in  our  own 
country.  All  schools  lead  to  the  university  and  the  university 
benefits  all  schools.  It  is  the  head  of  our  educational  system 
and  it  aims  to  strengthen  and  fortify  all  the  parts  of  the 
Church  work.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  a  learned  clergy  that 
thus  the  Church  in  our  age  may  break  the  bread  of  truth  to 
all  intellects  and  in  all  degrees  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  goes 
beyond  the  clergy  and  fits  our  laymen  to  enter  all  the  profes- 
sions, to  follow  all  the  vocations  of  literature  and  science  and 
be  fitted  to  be  Christian  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  Sci- 
ence needs  to  be  protected  from  the  enmity  of  scientists  who 
have  lost  God,  and  literature  needs  the  censorship  of  sound 
principles  of  a  literary  taste  that  is  based  upon  correct  moral 
and  social  ideas.  Society  needs  scholarship,  but  scholarship 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  permeating  its  life,  and 
the  university,  which  is  the  fitting  teacher  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people  is  the  great  source  of  true  life  to  knowledge  and 
to  society.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  our 
university  is  the  need  of  a  sound  philosophy  in  the  higher 
grades  of  learning,  for  sound  philosophy  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  knowledge.  False  theories  that  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  correct  reasoning,  false  principles  that  attract  and  de- 
ceive minds  are  found  running  through  the  teachings  of  the 
day,  and  hence  Leo  XIII  sounded  the  note  for  true  learning 
when  he  declared  that  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
should  be  the  keynote  of  the  university  scholarship  ;  that  the 
leaders  of  the  people  should  be  guided  by  accurate  and  sound 
reasoning.  Leo  XIII  calls  us  to  be  leaders  and  not  followers 
in  an  age  which  seeks  to  be  the  intellectual  age  and  with  the 
truth  of  God  guiding  us  and  the  Church  of  God  teaching  us, 
we  have  the  whole  truth  which  man's  mind  seeks  for  and  which 
can  alone  save  man  from  ignorance  and  unbelief.  Our  uni- 
versity is  the  highest  expression  of  education,  but  it  is  educa- 
tion, as  the  Catholic  Church  understands  it,  to  make  men 
Christians  and  keep  them  Christian  even  in  the  highest  flights 
of  intellect  and  through  the  labyrinths  of  science.  It  is  Catho- 
lic, for  it  is  the  Church  of  Christ  teaching  us.  It  opens  its 
doors  to  all  men,  and  in  its  lay  departments  it  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  religion  or  color  in  its  applicants  for  admission. 
In  this  it  is  Catholic,  as  in  this  it  is  American.  It  is  the 
Catholic  Church  teaching  all  men  who  seek  truth,  and  while 
its  thought  is  guided  by  the  Church  it  welcomes  all  men  to 
come  and  hear  the  truth  as  it  proclaims  it.    Our  university 
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thus  stands  in  the  capital  of  our  nation,  near  the  very  heart  of 
our  political  activities,  doing  the  best  work  in  education  and 
standing  for  God  and  country,  shedding  the  sweet  light  of 
truth  through  which  our  interests  as  men  and  citizens  are  safe 
guarded.  It  bespeaks  the  interest  and  loyal  support  of  all 
Catholics,  for  it  is  their  university,  as  it  is  the  university 
sustained  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  any  section  nor  of  any  set  of  men ;  it  is  the  work  of 
the  whole  Church  as  it  is  for  the  whole  country.  Our  bishops 
have  established  it ;  our  Sovereign  Pontiff  watches  it  with 
keen  interest  and  we,  who  for  the  present  have  its  interests  in 
our  keeping,  we  look  to  our  Catholic  brethren  to  help  us  to 
realize  its  lofty  ideals,  to  broaden  its  works,  to  enlarge  its 
fields  of  endeavor  that  our  students  may  have  opportunity  for 
all  branches  of  study." 


LETTER  TO  BISHOP  KEANE  ANNOUNCING  HIS  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL  SEE  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Readers  of  the  Chronicle  will  be  pleased  to  peruse  the 
following  letter  by  which  Mgr.  Guidi,  the  Auditor  of  His 
Holiness,  announced  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  to  the 
Bishop  himself  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Da- 
mascus : 

"Most  Eminent  and  Reverend  Sir:  The  Most  Holy 
Father  Leo  XIII.  will  promulgate  in  the  next  consistory  that 
he  has  provided  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Damascus,  that  was 
made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  its  former  titular,  the  Most 
Eminent  Serafino  Cardinal  Cretoni,  who  was  made  Cardinal 
priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  supra  Minervam.  The  Holy 
Father  in  the  same  consistory  will  refer  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  former  Bishop  titular  of  Jasso, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  said  titular  Archbishopric  of  Damas- 
cus, through  apostolic  letters  that  His  Holiness  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  him  under  the  fisher's  ring. 

"Damascus,  in  Syria,  was  once  a  most  celebrated  city  of 
the  province  of  Phoenicia,  the  second  metropolis  of  the  place. 
Now  it  is  among  the  merely  titular  churches;  therefore,  noth- 
ing is  to  be  said  upon  its  actual  condition. 

"The  man  who  was  promoted  to  the  said  church  is  the 
Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
approved  by  the  Holy  See  when  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Richmond  in  the  month  of  March,  1870.  He  received  at  that 
time  the  episcopal  consecration  and  went  to  this  diocese,  made 
the  canonical  visitations,  administered  sacred  ordinations  and 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  solemnly  celebrated 
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Pontifical  High  Masses,  fulfilling  also  with  dilligence  and 
praiseworthy  zeal  all  other  duties  of  his  pastoral  dignity. 

"But  wnen  it  was  determined  to  erect  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  most  difficult  task  was  con- 
fided to  the  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane.  He,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Holy  See,  went  there,  and,  though  there  was 
a  great  want  of  means  as  well  as  of  men,  he  was  able  in  a  short 
time  to  find  both,  and  founded  the  university.  Resigning  the 
Bishopric  of  Richmond,  he  governed  the  university,  taking 
the  new  titular  Bishopric  of  Jasso.  Under  his  guidance  the 
new  university  was  not  only  erected,  but  through  his  care  be- 
came one  of  the  most  flourishing  universities  of  the  world. 
He  was  not  only  its  first  rector,  but  he  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  the  principal  founder  of  that  great  athenseum.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  doctrine,  of  great  prudence,  and,  in  a  special 
way,  a  man  fitted  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  our 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  promoted  to 
the  said  archiepiscopal  Church  of  Damascus. 

"All  these  are  made  known  in  the  canonical  process,  which 
was  made  by  the  Most  Rev.  August  Guidi,  titular  Archbishop 
of  Nicaes  and  Auditor  of  His  Holiness,  in  whose  hands  he 
laid  the  profession  of  faith. 

"The  apostolic  letter  was  sent  on  January  9, 1897,  in  which 
he  is  dispensed  from  his  former  bond  to  the  Bishopric  of  Jasso, 
and  he  is  promoted  to  the  said  archiepiscopal  Church  of  Da- 
mascus, with  the  necessary  and  seasonable  clauses. 


GENERAL  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

His  Eminence  the  Chancellor  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
general  collection  which  it  has  been  decided  to  take  up  this 
year  for  the  needs  of  the  University.  We  give  below  the  text 
of  the  circular  by  which  he  brings  the  matter  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  churches  of  his  archdiocese : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  1,  1897. 
To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore : 

This  circular  is  sent  out  in  accordance  with  a  vote  taken 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  October 
last.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  trustees,  and  in  view  of 
a  pressing  temporary  want,  it  was  agreed  by  the  prelates 
present  to  take  up  a  general  collection  for  the  University  in 
the  churches  of  their  respective  dioceses  at  some  convenient 
time  during  the  year. 

The  principal  reason  of  the  appeal  of  the  trustees  and  arch- 
bishops in  behalf  of  the  University  at  this  time  lies  in  the  fact 
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that,  owing  to  the  continued  business  depression  all  over  the 
country,  the  endowments  promised  for  the  new  schools  which 
were  opened  for  lay  students  in  October,  *1895,  have  not  been 
paid  in,  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  institution,  like  all  others 
depending  upon  the  general  prosperity,  has  felt,  and  still  feels, 
the  strain  of  the  hard  times. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  notwithstanding  its  large 
productive  fund  of  over  $3,000,000,  has  had  to  appeal  twice 
within  six  years  for  temporary  relief  to  the  generosity  of  Bal- 
timore's citizens. 

It  is  well  understood  that  a  university  is  not  expected  to 
pay  its  way,  except  through  endowments,  much  less  to  make 
money.  Elementary  education,  on  the  contrary,  will  sustain 
itself  and  do  even  more,  because  the  expense  of  teachers,  ac- 
commodations, equipment,  etc.,  is  comparatively  small,  and 
every  one  must  at  least  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  elementary 
education. 

We  dare  say  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  rise  and  splendid 
progress  of  this  institution  in  the  history  of  universities. 
Within  the  short  period  of  eight  years  three  faculties  have 
been  organized,  with  several  students  in  every  course ;  three 
affiliated  religious  houses  have  been  established,  with  sixty  or 
more  students ;  three  superb  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
and  equipped,  which,  standing  on  seventy  acres  of  land,  to- 
gether with  an  endowment  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  presents  a  grand  total  result  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  Catholic  educational  work.  No  people  can  boast  of  a  simi- 
lar accomplishment  from  voluntary  individual  contributions, 
and  in  so  short  a  time.  Individual  Catholic  generosity  has  so 
far  built  and  equipped  our  University. 

If  now  the  dioceses  of  America  would  in  turn  do  for  our 
University  this  year  what  the  Catholic  people  of  Belgium  have 
done  and  do  every  year  for  the  University  of  Louvain,  through 
a  general  collection  in  all  the  churches,  it  would  be  tided  over 
a  very  trying  period  in  its  life,  and  soon  be  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  basis.  The  devotion  of  our  Alumni  and  the  gener- 
osity of  appreciative  wealthy  Catholics  will,  little  by  little, 
assume  the  burden,  which  will  become  lighter  as  the  institu- 
tion grows  older,  and  within  a  decade  of  years  it  will  be  serf- 
sustaining,  while  enlarging  the  radius  of  its  ever-widening 
influence  for  religious  and  scientific  truth. 

The  University  deserves  this  encouragement  from  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  our  country.  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  objects  to 
the  heart  of  our  Holy  Father  Leo  XIII.,  as  he  has  shown  by 
letter  and  encyclicals  commending  its  aim  and  scope,  its  pro- 
fessors, as  well  as  its  wants,  to  the  American  people  in  the 
warmest  terms. 
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It  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  placing  the  Church  in  her 
normal  position  before  the  educated  non-Catholic  people  of 
our  land.  It  is  the'pride  of  every  Catholic  who  cares  for  the 
honor  of  his  Church.  It  is  the  crown  of  our  Catholic  educa- 
tional system  and  the  glory  of  our  religion.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  first  time  in  its  history  that  it  appeals  to  the  people  for 
support. 

A  general  collection  for  this  great  institution  will,  there- 
fore, be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  this  archdiocese  on 
Sunday,  May  16.  You  are  requested  to  read  this  circular  on 
the  preceding  Sunday,  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  collection,  and 
to  make  returns  to  the  Chancellor. 

Yours  faithfully  in  Christ, 

Jakes  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 


Second  Annual  Meeting  of  Oar  AlumnL— The  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  was  held  at  the  Shoreham  hotel  May  12. 
The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows :  President, 
Rev.  Simon  J.  Carr,  of  Philadelphia ;  vice-presidents,  Rev. 
William  Fletcher,  of  Baltimore,  and  Rev.  William  Currie,  of 
Philadelphia ;  secretary,  Rev.  Charles  Aiken,  of  Boston ; 
treasurer,  Rev.  William  Russell,  of  Baltimore.  The  Alumni 
entertained  as  guests  the  Very  Rev.  Rector,  the  Very  Rev. 
Vice  Rector,  and  several  professors.  During  the  banquet  a 
letter  was  read  from  our  former  Rector,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Keane  ;  we  append  the  text : 

"  Rome,  April  28,  1897. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  the  Alumni  at  their  annual 
banquet,  May  the  12th. 

"  The  Providence  which  has  located  me  in  the  Eternal  City, 
and  given  me  here  my  future  field  of  usefulness,  has  in  no  way 
diminished  my  love  for  all  the  dear  friends  and  all  the  sacred 
interests  which  I  have  left  in  America. 

"On  the  contrary,  these  interests  and  the  welfare  of  those 
friends  are  the  special  objects  which  Providence  has  here  in- 
trusted to  my  charge,  and  my  devotedness  to  them  is  none  the 
less,  but  all  the  greater,  because  of  the  distance  that  now  lies 
between  us. 

"Chief  among  the  religious  interests  of  my  country  I  still 
consider,  and  always  shall  consider,  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  The  future  of  religion  in  America  depends  upon 
the  intellectual  and  moral  power  that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  advancement. 
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"To  make  that  intellectual  and  moral  power  just  what  the 
Providence  of  God  demands,  in  response  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  age  in  our  country,  is  the  one  object  for  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  established,  and  to  the  realizing  of  which  its  efforts 
must  ever  be  devoted. 

"To  its  Alumni  especially  must  that  object  be  ever  dear 
and  sacred.  In  their  various  fields  of  labor  Throughout  the 
country  its  advancement  must  be  ever  their  daily  purpose,  and 
when  they  come  together  in  annual  reunion  the  chief  object 
must  be  to  refresh  their  spirit  in  the  inspiration  of  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  go  forth  with  renewed  devotedness  to  all.  that  its 
realization  demands  of  them. 

"  God  bless  the  University !    God  bless  its  Alumni ! " 

First  Baccalaureate  Sermon. — The  University  has  decided  that 
in  the  future  a  discourse,  which  by  ancient  academical  usage  is 
called  a  baccalaureate  sermon,  shall  be  delivered  annually, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  exercises.  The  first  of  these 
sermons  was  preached  this  year  on  Pentecost  Sunday  by  Rev. 
William  J.  Fitzgerald,  S.  T.  L.,  of  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Words  of  Acknowledgment.— We  gladly  give  space  to  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  our  Bulletin,  from  the  Monitor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: "The  current  number  of  the  Catholic  University  Bul- 
letin completes  the  second  volumeof  that  scholarly  publication. 
Whoever  has  followed  the  Bulletin  from  its  start  will  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  these  two  volumes.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  as  much  useful  and  timely  information  on  religious  and 
scientific  subjects  as  the  Bulletin  contains.  It  has  not  one 
inferior  or  uninteresting  page.  Every  article  is  of  superior 
merit  and  importance.  In  the  English  language  there  is  no 
Catholic  magazine  or  review  which  can  be  compared  to  the 
Bulletin.  Few  of  the  great  secular  magazines  approach  it 
in  its  complete  and  scholarly  treatment  of  subjects.  It  should 
be  the  pride  and  glory  of  every  priest  and  layman  in  the 
country  who  is  interested  in  the  discussion  of  religious  ques- 
tions. The  Catholic  Church  in  America  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Monitor  congratu- 
lates him  on  the  completion  of  the  second  volume." 

The  Niagara  Index  has  this  to  say  concerning  the  same : 
"Few  publications  are  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  to 
senior  students  than  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Its  articles  are  always  of  burning  inter- 
est. They  are  contributed  by  men  who  exhibit  a  taste  in  the 
selection  of  subjects,  a  thorough  mastery  of  them  before  writing, 
elegant  diction  and  a  scrupulous  regard  for  detail  in  the 
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presentation  of  data  and  the  deduction  of  conclusions  seldom 
observed  in  the  slip-shod  magazine  literature  of  these  days  of 
hurry  and  bustle.  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin  is 
comparatively  young  in  the  world  of  journalism,  but  it  shows 
signs  of  strength  as  vigorous  as  some  of  our  magazines  a  half 
century  old.  It  is  indeed  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  learning 
and  individuality  of  the  institution  whence  it  comes." 

Rev.  Dr.  Grannan. — We  reprint  from  the  Ave  Maria  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  Dr.  Grannan' s  scriptural  study  in  the  April 
Bulletin:  A  timely  brochure  is  "The  Twofold  Author- 
ship of  Sacred  Scripture,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grannan,  reprinted 
from  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin.  It  is  clear,  schol- 
arly and  interesting — an  excellent  statement  of  the  question  of 
Biblical  inspiration.  The  parallel  between  the  Incarnate  Word 
and  the  Written  Word  of  God  is  devout  and  ingenious.  In- 
telligent Protestants  who  compare  this  masterful  thesis  with 
the  halting  criticism  and  the  unbelieving  protestations  of  sec- 
tarian ministers  will  easily  discover  which  Church  really 
respects  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Rev.  Dr.Kerby.  Rev.  Dr.  Kerby,  our  associate  professor  of 
Sociology  has  an  interesting  article  in  the  Jtenue  Sociale  Cath- 
olique,  of  Louvain,  entitled  "Les  Grand  Magasins  aux  Etats- 
Unis."  It  treats  of  the  question  of  department  stores,  apropos 
of  the  movement  in  Illinois  which  contemplates  more  radical 
legislation  concerning  these  enterprises. 

Institute  of  Technology.— The  Institute  of  Technology  has  re- 
ceived and  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  gifts : 
Prom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyvernat,  one  l,UOO-lb.  "Acme"  Cement 
Testing  Machine,  one300-lb  "Acme"  Cement  Testing  Machine, 
one  "  Phoenix  "  Induction  Coil.  From  the  Ludlow  Valve  Co., 
one  2-inch  Sectional  Valve.  Prom  the  Deane  Steam  Pump 
Co.,  one  Sectional  Deane  Steam  Pump. 

Entertainment  for  the  Athletic  Association.— The  Carroll  Institute 
Dramatic  Club  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  Columbia  Theatre 
May  11,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Athletic  Association.  The 
theatre  was  well  filled  to  hear  the  play  of  "David  Garrick," 
and  a  handsome  sum  was  netted  for  the  needs  of  University 
athletics.  Many  of  the  promiuent  ladies  of  the  city  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  patronesses.  To  them  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Carroll  Institute  Dramatic  Club  the  thanks  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  students  are  due  for  their  co-operation  in  this 
first  social  event  in  the  life  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

Officers  of  the  Athletic  Association.- President,  John  G.  Mott, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Vice-President,  Thomas  J.  McTighe,  Ben- 
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sonhurst,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  James  Began,  New  York ;  Treas- 
urer, Joseph  Murray,  Chicago,  111.  Executive  Committee : 
Edward  T.  Wade,  Chicago,  111.;  Richard  Kerens,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Francis  P.  Guilfoile,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Base- 
Ball  Department:  John  P.  Duane,  Manager,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Wm.  T.  Cashman,  Captain,  Boston,  Mass.  Foot-Ball  Depart- 
ment :  Prank  Bolton,  Manager,  Newark,  Ohio ;  Thomas  J. 
McTighe,  Captain. 

Theological  Dissertations. — We  give  the  titles  of  the  disserta- 
tions which  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Licentiate  in 
Theology  offered  to  the  Faculty  as  a  specimen  of  their  acquired 
learning  and  their  skill  in  the  presentation  of  Christian  truth. 
Each  candidate  is  allowed  the  full  two  years  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  dissertation  ;  but  it  must  be  scientific  in  form  and 
treatment,  and  either  offer  new  materials  or  be  distinguished 
by  individuality  of  treatment.  The  dissertation  is  expected 
to  equal  about  fifty  printed  pages  and  to  be  worthy  of  being 
presented  to  the  public  : 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  S.  T.  L.,  Boston,  "The  A. vesta  and 
the  Bible;"  Rev.  John  W.  Cummings,  S.  T.  L.,  Peoria, 
"  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; "  Rev.  James  J. 
Fox,  S.  T.  L.,  "Empirical  Utilitarianism;"  Rev.  Elphege  J. 
Hebert,  C.  S.  C,  S.  T.  L.,  "The  Monarchical  Constitution  of 
the  Church;"  Rev.  Maurice  M.  Hassett,  S.  T.  L.,  Harris- 
burg,  "Episcopal  Elections  Before  Charlemagne  ;"  Rev.  John 
J.  Loughran,  S.  T.  L.,  Scranton,  "The  Unity  of  the  Church 
According  to  St.  Cyprian  ;"  Rev.  John  F.  O'Neill,  S.  T.  L., 
Philadelphia,  "The  Doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Pastor 
Aeternus;"  Rev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.  S.  P.,  S.  T.  L.,  "The 
Idea  of  Justice  According  to  Socialism." 

Dissertations  in  Law. — The  Doctorate  in  Civil  Law  requires 
also  a  dissertation  of  a  fixed  value.  The  following  disserta- 
tions were  offered  by  the  successful  candidates  :  Mr.  Edmund 
Briggs,  D.  C.  L.,  "The  Origin,  Nature,  and  Principles  of  the 
Pretorian  Law;"  Mr.  Laurence  O.  Murray,  D.  C.  L.,  "The 
Patria  Potestas;"  Mr.  James  C.  Bourke,  D.  C.  L.,  "The 
Corporation  in  the  Roman  Law." 

The  Chair  of  Gaelic. — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  in  the  last 
number  of  the  well-known  "Revue  Celtique,"  of  Paris,  the 
continuation  of  the  new  edition  and  translation  of  the  "Annals 
of  Tigernach,"  an  Irish  annalist,  who  died  in  1088.  This 
edition  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  the 
foremost  Sanskrit  and  Gaelic  philologians.  At  the  end  of  a 
list  of  corrigenda  he  gives  credit  to  Father  Henebry,  our  pro- 
fessor of  Gaelic,  for  having  suggested  most  of  the  betterments 
in  the  text. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

Gift  of  William  J.  Onahan,  Esq.,  of  Chicago.— Mr.  Onahan  has 
presented  to  the  library  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes. 
Among  them  are  the  Parliamentary  Annals,  containing  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  seventy  volumes ;  Picart's  Religious  Bites 
and  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations,  in  thirteen  folio  volumes;  a 
rare  edition  of  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  three  vol- 
umes, etc.  Mr.  Onahan  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  professors 
and  students  for  this  practical  proof  of  his  interest  in  our 
work. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Senator  Carter,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  Compilation  of  the  Mes- 
sages and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789-1897  (vol.  III.) 
Washington,  1897. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Thirty-four  different  circulars, 
reports  and  bulletins. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Report  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic 
Reindeer  into  Alaska.  Washington,  1897.  Education  in 
Alaska.  1896.  The  Science  of  Speech,  by  Alexander  M. 
Bell.  1897. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum  (vol.  XVIII).  1896.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  Nos.  47-49. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.  The  Catholic  School  and 
Home  Magazine.    12  volumes. 

The  Lick  Observatory,  California.  Four  Plates.  Observatory 
Atlas  of  the  Moon. 

Rev.  J.  Flood.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland.  Two  numbers.  Fairy  Life.  Songs 
and  Stories.  Rhymes  and  Fables.  Ballads  and  Tales.  All 
by  J.  H.  Haaren,  Esq.    New  York,  1896. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  exercises  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Commencement  were 
held  in  McMahon  Hall,  Wednesday,  June  9,  at  10  A.  M.  His 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Chancellor,  presided.  Beside  him  was 
seated  His  Excellency,  Mgr.  Martinelli,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate. There  were  present  also  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  Curtis,  D.  D., 
and  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Hoban,  D.  D.,  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  Scran- 
ton;  Mgr.  McMahon,  Mgr.  Sbarretti,  V.  Rev.  Dr.  Magnien, 
S.  S.,  president  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Richards,  S.  J.,  president  of  Georgetown  College;  Gen.  Stan- 
ley, governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home ;  several  members  of  the 
local  and  visiting  clergy,  together  with  the  Very  Rev.  Rector, 
the  Very  Rev.  Vice-Rector,  and  the  professors  of  the  various 
faculties. 

After  an  address  by  the  Very  Rev.  Rector,  the  following 
degrees  were  conferred  by  His  Eminence  the  Chancellor : 

Bachelor  in  Theology. 
Rev.  Paul  P.  Aylward,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Rev.  James  A. 
Brady,  New  York ;  Rev.  John  Brady,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Rev. 
Alois  Bastian,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Rev.  James  A.  Craig,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Rev.  Laurence  A.  Deering,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  Francis  P.  Duffy,  New  York ;  Rev.  Andrew  F.  Habers- 
troh,  Boston ;  Rev.  Elphege  J.  Hebert,  C.  S.  C,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.;  Rev.  Francis  B.  Kehoe,  Alton,  III.;  Rev.  Wm.  E. 
Keefe,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  John  C.  McGovern,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Meegan,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
F.  O'Meara,  Providence,  R.  L;  Rev.  Michael  T.  Slattery, 
Springfield,  Mass- 

Licentiates  in  Theology. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Rev.  John  W. 
Cummings,  Peoria,  111.  ;  Rev.  James  J.  Fox,  New  York,  N.Y.  ; 
Rev.  Maurice  M.  Hassett,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ;  Rev.  John  J. 
Loughran,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Rev.  Elphege  J.  Hebert,  C.  S.  C, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.;  Rev.  John  F  O'Neill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
Rev.  Joseph  McSorley,  C.  S.  P.,  New  York. 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
Ivar  Tidestrom,  of  this  city. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Rev.  Simon  J.  Carr,  Philadelphia. 

Bachelor  in  Social  Science. 
Charles  O.  Paullin,  of  this  city. 

Bachelors  of  Law. 
James  F.  Kenealy,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  Charles  A.  Millener 
and  William  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  this  city. 
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Masters  of  Law. 
William  T.  Cashman,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  John  Ot.  Mott,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Master  of  Civil  Law. 
Frederick  M.  Pelley,  of  Brookland. 

Doctors  of  Civil  Law. 
James  C.  Bourke,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Edmund  B.  Briggs 
and  Laurence  O.  Murray,  both  of  this  city. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  theology  were  presented  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Grannan,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  degrees  was  made  in  the  course  of  an  address  by- 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Aiken.  S.  T.  L. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  philosophy  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pace,, 
the  dean  of  the  faculty,  who  made  appropriate  remarks,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  degrees  was  made  in  a  speech  by  Rev. 
Simon  J.  Carr,  Ph.D. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  law  and  social  science  were  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  W.  B.  Robinson,  dean  of  the  school  of  law, 
in  a  suitable  speech,  and  appropriate  words  of  acknowledg- 
ment were  said  by  Lawrence  C.  Murray,  D.  C.  L. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chancellor's  address  the  Rector 
referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate.  The  University,  founded  and  guided  by  Leo  XIII. , 
fully  appreciated  the  honor  conferred  on  it  by  the  Pope's 
representative.  Its  members  were  deeply  grateful  to  Mgr. 
Martinelli  for  appearing  among  them  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
trusted  that  through  him  words  of  loyal  devotion  would  go  to 
the  Holy  Father. 

The  entire  assemblage  then  proceeded  to  the  Chapel  in 
Caldwell  Hall,  where  the  exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  with 
the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  Mgr.  Martinelli  officiated  at  the  function  and  was 
afterwards  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  University. 


THE  DOCTORATE  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

At  the  annual  Commencement  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy was  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon  a  student  of  the 
University,  the  recipient  being  the  Rev.  Simon  J.  Carr,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  the  School  of  Philosophy,  Father  Carr  presented  a 
dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and 
passed  examinations  in  a  major  subject  and  in  two  minor  sub- 
jects. His  dissertation,  which  is  now  being  printed  in  Rome, 
is  a  translation  of  a  Syriac  treatise  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ 
by  Thomas  of  Edessa,  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century. 
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SOLEMN  OPENING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  solemn  opening  of  the  University  took  place  in  the 
Chapel  of  Divinity  Hall,  October  4th.  High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector,  and  after  the  Mass  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  read  the  solemn  profession 
of  faith  prescribed  for  snch  occasions,  to  which  the  professors 
subscribed  in  turn.  After  the  exercises  in  the  chapel,  profes- 
sors and  students  repaired  to  the  Assembly  Room,  McMahon 
Hall,  where  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  addressed  them  as  follows : 

Opening  Addbess  of  the  Right  Rev.  Reotob. 

'*  Gentlemen  :  It  was  thought  wise  to  have  you  meet  in  this 
hall  after  the  exercises  in  the  chapel,  in  order  to  add  one  more 
formality  at  the  opening  of  this  session.  Here  professors, 
instructors,  and  students  meet  the  administration, — the 
Rector,  Vice- Rector,  and  Deans, — for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another,  and  in  order  that  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement may  be  received  for  the  year's  work.  Here  we 
assemble  as  members  of  a  common  family,  that  we  may  under- 
stand from  one  another  the  spirit  that  animates  us,  and  that 
we  may  receive  from  one  another  words  of  helpfulness,  en- 
couragement, and  inspiration.  As  students  you  should  realize 
that  you  are  an  integral  part  of  the  University  work ;  that 
while  you  enter  special  departments  in  order  to  follow  your 
own  special  aims,  yet  you  are  all  members  of  the  University 
as  a  whole. 

"The  young  men  who  are  entering  here  for  the  first  time 
from  college  or  from  seminary  need  to  realize  that  they  are 
entering  upon  a  different  class  of  work  from  that  which  they 
have  followed  in  the  schools  out  of  which  they  have  gradu- 
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full  of  blessings  and  benefits;  above  all  marked  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  your  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  splendid  opportunities 
for  Christian  scholarship  that  lie  within  your  reach. 


THE  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  RECTOR. 

On  Tuesday  afternoen,  October  20th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M., 
took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  Divinity  Hall  the  investiture  of 
our  Bight  Reverend  Rector  with  the  insignia  of  his  rank  as 
Prelate  of  the  papal  household. 

There  were  present  at  the  ceremony  Cardinal  Gibbons  ;  the 
papal  delegate,  Archbishop  Martinelli ;  Archbishops  Williams, 
of  Boston ;  Corrigan,  of  New  York ;  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul ; 
Ryan,  of  Philadelphia ;  Biordan,  of  San  Francisco ;  Chap- 
pelle,  of  New  Mexico;  Keane,  of  Borne;  Bishops  Beaven,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  ;  Maes,  of  Covington,  Ky.  ;  Foley,  of  De- 
troit ;  Horstmann,  of  Cleveland ;  Hoban,  of  Erie ;  Farley,  of 
New  York;  Prendergast,  of  Philadelphia;  Mgrs.  Griffin,  of 
Worcester ;  Magennis,  of  Jamaica  Plains ;  McMahon,  of  the 
University;  Sbarretti,  of  the  Apostolic  delegation;  V.  Bev.  Dr. 
Magnien,  of  St.  Mary' s  Seminary,  Baltimore ;  Very  Bev.  Dr. 
Fitzmaurice,  of  Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia ;  Very  Bev. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  S.  S.,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.  ; 
Very  Rev.  W.  L.  O'Hara,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md. ;  Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Slattery,  Baltimore  ;  Mr.  Power, 
Mr.  Prince,  S.  J.,  of  Georgetown  University;  Brother  Fabrician, 
President  of  St.  John's  College  ;  Rev.  Father  Gillespie,  S.  J., 
President  of  Gonzaga  College ;  Brother  Thomas,  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception ;  Rev.  Dr.  Stafford,  Rev.  P.  O'Connell; 
Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  of  the  New  York  Cathedral ;  Rev.  Thomas 
Barry,  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Power,  Spring  Valley,  111.  ; 
Rev.  D.  J.  Flynn,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Justice  and  Mrs.  White, 
Attorney-General  McKenna,  Hon.  D.  I.  Murphy,  Senator 
Roach,  Rev.  T.  M.  Sheedy,  Rev.  J.  J.  Donnelly,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  ;  Rev.  Bernard  Conaty,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Very  Rev. 
Dean  McKenna,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  ;  Very  Rev.  C.  Schranz, 
President  of  St.  Charles  College,  Baltimore  ;  Brother  Maurice, 
President  of  Rock  Hill  College  ;  Very  Rev.  E.  Schauer,  C.  SS. 
R.,  President  of  the  House  of  Studies,  Hchester,  Md.  ;  Rev. 
A.  A.  Stern,  C.  SS.  R.  ;  Rev.  Sylvester  Malone,  Brooklyn  ; 
Rev.  Father  Cuttle,  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  Father  Cunname, 
Brooklyn  ;  Rev.  Father  Felix  Ward,  C.  P.;  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle, 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Howard,  New  York ;  Rev.  M.  P.  Smith, 
C.  S.  P.,  New  York ;  Rev.  Gilbert  Simmons,  C.  S.  P. ;  Very 
Rev.  J.  M.  LeGrand,  S.  M.,  and  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Franciscus, 
C.  S.  C. 
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The  exercises  were  opened  by  Archbishop  Keane,  who  said 
that  he  was  most  happy  on  all  occasions  to  be  the  spokesman 
of  the  Catholic  University.  He  was  particularly  happy  on 
this  occasion,  when  the  Holy  Father  had  elevated  Dr.  Conaty 
to  the  position  of  domestic  prelate,  and  in  the  future  he  would 
be  known  as  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty,  of  the  household  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  doors  of  the  Vatican  would  always  be 
open  to  him ;  he  would  rank  above  other  priests  not  thus  allied 
to  the  household  of  the  Pope.  It  was  an  honor  to  the  recipi- 
ent and  an  honor  to  the  University.  When  providential  events 
made  it  necessary  for  the  prelates  of  the  Church  to  look  for 
another  rector  they  easily  singled  out  from  all  the  priests  of 
the  United  States  Dr.  Conaty.  He  had  three  qualities  which 
made  him  particularly  desirable.  He  was  pastor  of  a  most 
flourishing  parish  in  a  most  flourishing  diocese.  He  was  a 
typical  American  priest.  He  understood  Americans,  and  as  a 
representative  American  priest  he  had  shown  himself  capable 
of  entering  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American  people  and 
showing  them  the  truth  of  the  Church. 

"The  second  quality,"  said  Mgr.  Keane,  "  was  that  he  was  a 
representative  American  worker  for  the  modern  elevation  of 
American  youth.  He  had  cried  to  the  world  to  tear  out  the 
great  evil  sapping  the  strength  of  American  youth.  He  stood 
foremost  among  the  priests  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
moral  evil  out  of  life  and  make  moral  virtue  a  synonym  for 
Catholicity.  The  third  quality  was  that  he  was  a  representa- 
tive, model  American  educator.  His  success  with  the  Summer 
Schools  and  his  popular  methods  of  education  had  demon- 
strated this  fact. 

"Since  he  had  gone  to  the  University  every  word  and  every 
act  proved  that  the  prelates  had  made  no  mistake.  The  ideal 
of  the  University  had  been  placed  before  the  American  people. 
It  was  to  be,  as  its  name  signified,  a  Catholic  University  of 
America.  It  was  to  be  Catholic  through  and  through,  real  in 
every  detail  of  its  work.  It  did  not  depend  on  the  ipse  dixit 
of  the  theologians,  but  on  the  voice  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
It  was  to  be  a  Catholic  university  of  the  broadest  and  deepest 
learning.  It  was  to  present  all  that  comes  from  God  and  all 
that  was  gathered  by  man ;  it  was  of  America,  pledged  to  the 
great  interests  of  America,  which  represented  a  work  of  God 
and  not  of  man  or  the  devil.  With  this  ideal  before  the  peo 
pie  they  were  satisfied  that  the  rector  knows  it  as  well  as  they 
do.  The  rector  was  carrying  on  the  work  toward  that  ideal. 
Friends  rejoice  at  this  indorsement  and  honor  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  He  would  appreciate  it  little  if  it 
was  meant  only  for  himself.    It  is  a  new  indorsement  given  to 
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the  Catholic  University  of  America. ' '  Archbishop  Keane  then 
referred  to  the  various  indorsements  given  the  University  by 
Pope  Leo,  especially  the  one  which  was  contained  in  the  brief 
sent  at  the  opening  of  McMahon  Hall.  He  said  that  the  Pope 
had  desired  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  whispers  and  rumors 
which  reached  his  ear  about  the  University,  and  had  in- 
structed the  apostolic  delegate,  Cardinal  Satolli,  to  make  a  re- 
port. He  did  so  and  the  report  was  so  favorable  that  in  the 
brief,  which  was  a  response  to  it,  Leo  indorsed  all  the  work 
and  teachings  of  the  University.  "A  year  ago,"  he  said,  "the 
Holy  Father  said  to  me :  'All  these  things  these  people  have 
been  telling  me  are  lies,  manufactured  by  men  who  hate,  not 
only  the  University,  but  me;  by  refractaries  who  hate  my 
policy.  I  will  show  them  by  my  treatment  of  you  what  I 
think  of  them  and  of  the  University.'  This  is  shown  to-day," 
he  continued,  "by  the  honor  bestowed  on  Mgr.  Conaty."  He 
concluded  by  wishing  that  in  the  near  future  the  purple  and 
fine  linen  of  a  monsignor  should  be  exchanged  for  the  chain 
and  cross  of  a  bishop. 

The  papal  brief  conferring  the  title  of  Monsignor  was  then 
read  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Garrigan,  the  Vice- Rector.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  To  Our  Beloved  Son,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  Sector 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. — Leo  XIII. 
Pope. 

"Beloved  Son,  Health  and  Apostolic  Benediction:  We 
have  learned  through  the  pressing  recommendation  of  our  be- 
loved son,  James  Gibbons,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  that  you  are  a  man  conspicuous  for  learning,  piety 
and  faith,  and  that  your  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
have  won  for  you  the  esteem  and  praise  of  good  and  wise  men. 
We  have  heard  also  that  in  the  administration  of  your  exalted 
office  you  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  liberal 
Christian  education  of  youth.  We  deem  you  worthy,  there- 
fore, of  a  signal  pledge  of  our  favor  and  good  will.  For  this 
purpose,  and  this  only,  we  absolve  you  from  all  excommuni- 
cations, interdicts,  and  other  ecclesiastical  sentences,  censures, 
and  punishments,  if  perchance  you  have  incurred  any,  and  by 
these  letters,  and  by  our  authority,  choose,  make,  and  declare 
you  a  Roman  prelate  of  the  pontifical  household.  We  bestow 
upon  you,  beloved  son,  the  right  to  wear  the  purple,  to  the 
rochet  or  sleeved  linen  surplice,  even  in  the  Roman  Curia,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  indulgences 
usually  granted  to  the  distinguished  bearers  of  this  honorable 
title. 
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"Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  under  the  Fisherman's 
Ring,  the  second  day  of  June,  1897,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
Pontificate.  Aloysius  Card.  Maoohi." 

Mgr.  Conaty  was  then  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  new 
dignity,  and,  after  making  his  profession  of  faith,  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Mob.  Conaty's  Address. 

"This  occasion,  honored  by  so  many  of  the  distinguished 
prelates  of  the  Church  in  our  country,  has  a  meaning  and  a 
solemnity  for  me  deeper  than  words  of  mine  can  express.  The 
extreme  kindness  of  our  Holy  Father  in  calling  me  to  the 
dignity  of  a  prelate  of  his  household  touches  me  more  than  I 
can  say,  and  calls  for  the  strongest  expression  of  my  deep 
thankfulness  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"I  recognize  fully  that  this  honor  comes  to  the  University, 
whose  rector  has  been  so  signally  favored,  and  is  but  another 
mark  of  the  Holy  Father's  loving  care  and  deep  interest  in 
this  institution,  the  success  of  which  he  cherishes  so  earnestly. 
Trustees,  professors,  students,  friends,  all  unite  with  me  on 
this  day  in  returning  him  thanks  for  the  dignity  conferred  on 
the  rector,  and  we  pray  God  to  bless  the  Church  for  many 
years  to  come  with  the  usefulness,  learning,  and  piety  of  so 
illustrious  a  pontiff.  We  ask  his  well-beloved  representative 
among  us,  Archbishop  Martinelli,  to  kindly  bear  to  the  Holy 
Father  this  expression  of  our  love  and  gratitude,  which  we 
send  to  him  on  this  feast  day  of  joy  and  happiness,  from  among 
so  many  representatives  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

"This  university,  which  owes  its  existence  to  his  fatherly 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  America,  has  ever 
been  and  is  loyal  to  him,  ever  recognizing  that  when  he  speaks 
Peter  speaks,  and  when  Peter  speaks  it  is  Christ  who  speaks 
through  him.  It  recognizes  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  the  great 
center  of  all  our  authority  in  religion,  the  one  source  of  all 
Christian  unity.  He  is  our  father  and  we  are  his  children. 
He  is  our  teacher  and  our  guide  and  we  follow  him.  Whither 
he  leads  is  salvation,  what  he  teaches  is  truth.  As  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  he  has  the  solicitude  of  all  the  churches, 
he  is  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  His  teaching 
is  the  norm  of  instruction,  to  university  as  well  as  to  private 
belief.  Our  university  exists  for  the  truth  as  revealed  to  us 
by  the  Church,  which  alone  can  protect  us  from  error  in  the 
search  after  the  truth,  as  it  lies  hidden  behind  the  veil  of 
nature.  On  the  mountain  top  of  knowledge  it  stands,  gather- 
ing its  illumination  from  the  God  who  is  its  light,  a  beacon 
light  to  all  knowledge,  a  protecting  force  from  error  in  all  re- 
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search,  forming  and  shaping  the  Christian  scientist,  who  will 
save  science  from  its  enemies  by  bnilding  it  upon  the  saving 
principles  of  sound  philosophy  and  correct  theology.  It  stands 
before  all  men  that  all  men  may  hear  its  voice,  that  all  men 
may  see  its  works. 

"  The  masterwork  of  the  Church  in  our  age,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  creation  and  development  of  our  Catholic  University. 
It  aims  to  place  and  hold  Christ  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  knowledge,  to  restore  Him  to  His  kingdom,  and  to  renew 
all  things  in  Him .  lnstaurare  omnia  in  Christo.  It  is  founded 
to  develop  sanctity  and  science,  to  develop  both  in  men,  who, 
in  the  fields  of  mental  endeavor,  in  the  Church,  in  the  State, 
in  the  professions,  in  private  and  public  life,  will  scatter  among 
men  the  good  odor  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  University  aims  to 
develop  manly  Christian  scientists,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  idea  established  by  God  in  creation  that  all  things  lead 
to  God ;  that  religious  and  physical  truths  are  but  different 
forms  of  the  one  great  truth  of  God ;  that  though  one  come 
by  revelation  and  the  other  by  experiment,  both  come  from  the 
same  Author,  who  is  no  other  than  the  great  God  himself. 

"This  University  stands  in  religion  to  assert  that  no  truth 
in  religion  can  militate  against  true  science.  It  stands  in 
science  to  assert  and  prove  that  no  truth  in  science  can  be  an- 
tagonistic to  religion.  It  proclaims  that  there  are  two  orders 
of  truth — one  in  the  domain  of  reason,  the  other  in  the  domain 
of  faith — both  proceeding  from  the  same  principle,  from  that 
true  'light  which  illumines  every  man  who  oomes  into  the 
world.'  It  depends  for  its  light  upon  the  spirit  of  God,  who 
speaks  to  men,  both  by  the  visible  world  in  which  they  live, 
and  by  the  faith  which  they  receive  from  God.  Under  its 
vivifying  action  every  creature  speaks  to  man  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God.  Through  the  influence  of  faith  super- 
natural light  comes  to  the  aid  of  reason,  and  enables  the  intel- 
lect to  see  every  truth  more  clearly. 

"The  university,  as  the  highest  expression  of  effort  for 
human  knowledge,  looks  to  Christ  as  the  Teacher  alone  capa- 
ble of  revealing  the  fullness  of  God's  power,  and  it  feels  the 
strength  of  the  words  of  Tertullian  that  '  Christ  is  the  solu- 
tion of  every  difficulty.'  No  teacher  whom  the  world  has 
known  has  ever  impressed  this  principle  on  his  age  more  forci- 
bly than  Leo  XIII.  in  his  efforts  for  higher  education.  His 
entire  pontificate  is  full  of  action  in  the  direction  of  broader 
and  wider  opportunities  for  the  higher  and  more  Christian 
education  of  clergy  and  laity.  How  proudly  we  follow  such  a 
leader,  who  is  not  only  a  king  in  intellect,  but  also  our  friend 
and  father.    In  following  him  we  stand  for  religion  and  for 
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science,  maintaining  the  union  and  fellowship  of  both,  and 
denying  all  divergence  and  opposition  between  them.  To  at- 
tain that  end  is  the  life-purpose  of  the  University.  To 
reach  the  ideals  which  he  has  set  before  it  is  its  ambition. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  the  illustrious  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  model  and  patron  of  our  studies,  with  God  as  our  light, 
the  University  to-day,  as  in  days  past,  pledges  itself  to  work 
assiduously  for  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  Church,  of  our  coun- 
try, and  of  truth. 

"  Placed  here  in  the  capital  of  our  nation,  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  American  political  life,  the  University  is  before  the 
American  people  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the  Christian 
principles  in  education,  shaping  and  forming  the  manly  char- 
acter for  true  citizenship.  The  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon 
us.  The  hopes  of  men  struggling  for  the  truth  lead  them  to 
look  to  us  for  guidance  out  of  the  maze  of  uncertainty  and 
unbelief.  We  have  a  magnificent  opportunity  ;  we  have  cor- 
responding responsibilities.  True  to  the  Holy  See,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  have  no  fear  for  the 
future,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  results.  Our  acts  will  attest 
our  faith.  By  united  action  we  will  be  enabled  to  make  this 
University  what  the  Holy  Father  desires,  a  leader,  and  not  a 
follower,  in  the  great  work  of  religion  and  science,  forming 
strong  Christian  characters,  sending  out  learned  priests  and 
scholarly  laymen,  thus  bringing  glory  to  the  Church  in  this 
great  republic  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Leo  XIII.,  adding  lustre 
to  the  pontificate  of  the  Pope  whose  name  has  stamped  itself 
upon  our  age  as  a  brilliant  leader  of  intellect  and  heart,  the 
patron  of  arts,  and  the  foremost  scholar  in  Christendom." 

The  ceremony  closed  with  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 


GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 


The  University  Senate. — The  Academical  Senate,  or  Senate  of 
the  University,  is  composed  according  to  the  General  Constitu- 
tions of  the  University  (c.  vi)  of  the  Rector  as  chairman,  the 
Vice- Rector,  the  Secretary-General,  the  heads  of  University 
colleges,  the  Deans  of  the  various  faculties,  and  two  professors 
from  each  faculty.  At  present  it  is  composed  of  ten  mem- 
bers :  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Conaty ;  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Garrigan ;  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Dumont,  S.  S. ;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D. ; 
Very  Rev.  E.  A.  Pace,  D.  D.;  Hon.  William  C.  Robinson, 
LL.  D.;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bouquillon,  D.  D.;  Very  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Graunan,  D.  D.;  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Shea,  and  Dr. 
Maurice  Francis  Ej?an.    Dr.  Daniel  W.  Shea  is  the  secretary 
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of  the  Senate,  which  meets  monthly,  or  as  occasion  requires, 
at  the  call  of  the  Rector  of  the  University. 

Election  of  Faculty  Officers.— The  biennial  election  of  officers, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutions  of  the  University,  re- 
sulted as  follows :  Faculty  of  Theology  :  Dean,  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Shahan;  Vice-Dean,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Bouquillon;  Secretary, 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Grannan.  Faculty  of  Philosophy :  Dean,  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Pace;  Vice-Dean,  Professor  Greene;  Secretary,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hyvernat. 

Instruction  in  French  and  German.— Since  the  opening  of  the 
University,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years,  the  need 
of  courses  in  French  and  German  has  been  keenly  felt  in  all 
the  departments.  Without  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of 
these  languages,  graduate  work  is  impossible.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Colleges  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration,  so  that 
men  who  take  their  baccalaureate  degree  may  be  able  to  handle 
the  literature  which  the  University  places  at  their  disposal. 
For  the  present  semi  -weekly  classes  are  given  in  German  by 
Dr.  Pace,  and  in  French  by  Dr.  Kerby.  These  classes,  though 
unofficial  and  purely  elective,  are  attended  by  students  from 
all  sections  of  the  University. 

RL  Rev.  Bishop  O'Gorman.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  paid  us  a  visit  at  the  end  of  October.  He  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  his  colleagues  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
labors.  Bishop  O'Gorman  is  the  first  Professor  Emeritus  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  as  such  belongs  yet  juridically 
to  that  body  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  public  honors  and  privi- 
leges that  pertain  to  that  office.  He  maintains  in  his  distant 
see  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  conoerns  the  welfare  of  our 
schools,  in  the  foundation  of  which  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
part— as  professor,  dean,  member  of  the  Senate,  and  in  other 
academic  capacities. 

The  University  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  present  session 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  ult.,  when  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  current  half  year :  President,  Rev.  James  J. 
Fox;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  J.  Igo,  Law  School;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Leo  Stock,  School  of  Philosophy ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Brien,  School  of  Law.  Committee:  School  of  Divinity, 
Rev.  P.  P.  Aylward  and  Rev.  D.  J.  McKinnon ;  School  of 
Philosophy,  Rev.  F.  P.  Duffy  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Murray  ;  School  of 
Law,  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Twohey .  An  auspicious  beginning  of 
the  year  was  made,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  club,  Arch- 
bishop Keane  addressed  the  students  in  McMahon  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  19th.  He  strongly  approved  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  literary  club,  embracing  students  of  all  the 
schools.    The  man,  he  said,  who  is  desirous  of  doing  justice 
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to  modern  thought  cannot  afford  to  be  a  mere  specialist,  with 
views  and  acquirements  confined  to  one  particular  branch  of 
scienoe.  Every  science  is  a  branch  of  truth,  but  no  science  is 
more  than  a  branch,  and  any  just  appreciation  of  truth  can 
be  reached  only  by  a  synthetic  view  of  the  grand  harmonious 
whole,  which  reaches,  like  the  patriarch's  ladder,  from  the 
footstool  to  the  throne.  With  the  vast  development  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  days,  no  human  mind  can  master  everything ;  but 
the  aim  of  a  gentleman's  education  should  be  to  know  every- 
thing of  something  and  something  of  everything.  The  club, 
the  Archbishop  said,  bringing  together  the  members  of  the 
different  schools  to  exchange  the  results  of  their  various  en- 
deavors, could  not  fail  to  prove  of  great  value  in  enlarging  the 
stock  of  knowledge  and  broadening  the  views  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. The  regular  meetings  of  the  club  will  be  held  on  each 
alternate  Tuesday  throughout  the  year. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.— This  distinguished  gentleman,  Premier 
of  the  Canadian  government,  paid  a  visit  to  the  University 
during  his  late  stay  at  Washington.  He  was  received  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Rector,  and  presented  to  the  professors.  After- 
ward he  visited  the  University  buildings  and  expressed  him- 
self as  very  much  pleased  with  the  great  progress  made  since 
the  foundation  of  the  University,  and  at  its  prospects  as  the 
principal  seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.— The  Board  of  Directors 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  University,  October  20  and 
21.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University;  The  Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  Boston ;  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine 
Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York ;  The  Most  Rev.  Patrick 
John  Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  The  Most  Rev.  John 
Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul;  The  Most  Rev.  Placide  Louis 
Chappelle,  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe ;  The  Most  Rev.  P.  W. 
Riordan,  Archbishop  of  JSan  Francisco  ;  The  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Keane,  Titulary  Archbishop  of  Damascus;  The  Right  Rev. 
John  Lancaster  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria ;  The  Right  Rev. 
Camillus  Paul  Maes,  Bishop  of  Covington;  The  Right  Rev.  John 
S.  Foley,  Bishop  of  Detroit;  The  Right  Rev.  Ignatius  F. 
Horstman,  Bishop  of  Cleveland ;  The  Right  Rev.  John  M. 
Farley,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York ;  The  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Rector,  ex  officio ;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Lee, 
Pastor  of  St.  Matthew's,  Washington,  D.  C;  Michael  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  Esq.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Joseph  Banigan,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I.  With 
these  are  associated  ex  officio  all  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishops  of 

United  States,  as  an  Advisory  Board  of  Government 
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FACULTY  NOTES— FACULTY  OF  DIVINITY. 

Divinity  College. — The  steady  growth  of  the  work  conducted 
by  the  Sulpitian  Fathers  in  our  theological  seminaries  has  ne- 
cessitated some  transfers.  Rev.  A.  J.  B.  Vuibert,  for  the  past 
year  assistant  director  of  the  Divinity  College,  is  at  present 
in  the  New  York  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie.  He  has  been  re- 
placed by  Rev.  H.  M.  Chapuis,  who  during  a  long  and  useful 
career  at  St.  Charles'  College,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  sec- 
ondary education  of  the  American  clergy. 

The  Chair  of  Canon  Law.— The  Rev.  John  T.  Creagh,  J.  C.  D., 
J.  U.  L.,  S.  T.  L.,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Canon  Law,  has  returned  from  Rome,  and  taken  up 
his  teaching  at  the  University.  Dr.  Creagh  was  born  in  Wake- 
field, Mass.,  March  7,  1870.  He  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  that  town  and  entered  Boston  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  A.  B.  in  1891  and  A.  M.  in  1893.  After  a  four 
years'  course  at  St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton,  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  and  sent  to  prosecute  higher  theological  and  canonical 
studies  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Rome.  While  there  he 
took  in  course  the  degrees  of  Doctor  in  canon  law,  Licentiate 
in  Roman  law,  and  Licentiate  in  theology.  He  gives  three  lec- 
tures a  week — "De  Judiciis" — based  on  the  text  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Decretals.  He  treats  also  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Episcopal  Curia  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Third 
Council  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chair  of  Apologetics.— Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  S.  T.  L., 
gives  this  year  two  lectures  weekly  on  Apologetics.  He  treats 
of  "The  True  Religion," — the  nature,  origin,  and  universality 
of  religion  in  general,  as  well  as  its  various  forms, — also  of  Rev- 
elation, its  nature,  possibility,  characteristics,  and  criteria. 
Father  Aiken  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  8,  1863.  He 
made  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  and  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  svmma  cvm  laude,  in 
1884.  After  teaching  the  classics  for  two  years  in  a  private 
school  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  St.  John's  Theological 
Seminary  at  Brighton.  Here  he  devoted  four  years  to  philo- 
sophical and  theological  studies,  which  he  enlarged  by  a  sub- 
sequent course  of  two  years  in  the  Catholic  University,  obtain- 
ing the  degree  of  S.  T.  B.  In  1895  he  went  abroad  and  studied 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  universities  of  Louvain,  Berlin, 
and  Tubingen.  Returning  home,  he  spent  last  year  at  our 
University,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  S.  T.  L.  svmma 
cum  laicde.  His  licentiate  dissertation  on  "The  Bible  and  the 
A  vesta"  was  printed  in  the  July  Bulletin. 
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FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  Searle,  C  S.  P.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  University.  Daring  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  both  of  St. 
Thomas'  College  and  of  the  School  of  Philosophy.  To  his 
efforts  are  mainly  due  the  bnilding  and  equipment  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics.  As  head  of  this  department  since  1895, 
he  has  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  University  and  won  the 
respect  of  all  his  colleagues.  He  leaves  us  to  engage  in  the 
parochial  and  missionary  work  of  his  institute  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  takes  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  labor  the 
sincere  good  will  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Frank  K.  Cameron,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  in 
order  to  accept  a  position  at  Cornell  University.  In  1895  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  dur- 
ing his  two  years'  tenure  of  this  office  gave  a  willing  and 
valuable  cooperation  to  the  work  of  the  University  at  large. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doolittle,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Director  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Observatory.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
and  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  scientific  work  of 
the  Government,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac. 

Dr.  George  M.  Boiling  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assis- 
tant Professor  in  the  Department  of  Letters.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  dissertation  on  "The  Participle  in  Hesiod,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  Bulletin,  and  a  collaborates  with  Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  Vedic  Concordance. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  Kerby  began  in  October  the  work  in  Sociol- 
ogy. Dr.  Kerby  was  born  at  Lawler,  Iowa,  February  20, 1870. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  that  place; 
his  classical  studies  and  course  in  philosophy  were  made  at 
St.  Joseph' s  College,  Dubuque.  In  1889  he  entered  St.  Francis' 
Seminary,  Milwaukee,  where  his  theological  course  was  made. 
He  then  began  his  studies  at  the  Catholic  University.  He  was 
ordained  priest  December  23,  1892,  at  Dnbuque.  In  June, 
1894,  he  received  the  Licentiate  in  theology  at  the  University, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, Dubuque,  as  professor.  In  January,  1895,  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Ethics  and  Sociology  in  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity. He  spent  from  April,  1895,  to  August,  1897,  in  Europe, 
preparing  for  his  work.    He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
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Bonn  and  Berlin,  in  Germany,  and  at  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  Belgium.  In  1897  he  received  the  Doctorate  in  Social 
and  Political  Sciences  at  the  Lonvain  University.  His  doc- 
torate dissertation,  "Le  Socialisme  aux  Etats-Unis,"  is  a 
volume  of  some  260  pages. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  Pace.— On  November  1,  Rev.  Dr.  Pace  ad- 
dressed the  Philosophical  Society  of  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  His  subject  was,  "The  Soul  in  the  System  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas."  The  scholastic  theory  on  this  important 
problem  was  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  psychological  research  and  the  objections  which  are 
presented  from  various  points  of  view  against  the  substantial- 
ity and  spirituality  of  the  soul.  The  address  will  be  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  for  January. 

The  Chemical  Department — A  collection  of  crayon  portraits  of 
celebrated  chemists  has  been  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Chem- 
ical Department.  Nearly  all  chemists  of  note  are  represented, 
and  the  student,  in  lecture  hall  or  laboratory,  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  those  eminent  workers  who  have  laid  the  foundation 
and  aided  the  development  of  the  science.  The  crayons,  which 
are  very  well  executed,  are  the  gift  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
land, Charles  Street  and  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore,  and  were 
made  tn  the  art  department  of  that  institution. 

The  Chemical  Museum.— Among  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Chemical  Museum  is  a  series  of  products  derived  from  animal 
bone,  the  gift  of  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence, 
R.  I.  These  consist  of  specimens  of  white,  gray,  and  black 
bone,  from  which  is  derived  a  solution  of  calcium  phosphate  in 
phosphoric  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  Prof.  Horsford'a 
baking  preparations  and  medicinal  phosphates,  together  with 
the  various  bye-and-between  products  of  the  industry,  such  as 
calcium  phosphate,  a  bye-product  used  for  fertilizing  purposes; 
di-calcic  phosphate,  a  medicinal  preparation;  Horsford's  Anti- 
Chlorine,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  neutralize 
chlorine  in  the  pulp;  and  Horsford's  Cream  Tartar  substitute, 
the  active  ingredient  in  a  number  of  baking  preparations. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned,  are  arranged  packages  of  the 
various  products  of  the  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  just  as  they 
are  put  upon  the  market.  The  whole  exhibit  is  neatly  gotten 
up,  and  furnishes  a  very  instructive  lesson  in  chemical  indus- 
try. 

The  paint  and  color  house  of  John  W.  Masury  &  Sons,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  to  the  museum  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  fifty-three  glass  jars,  of  the  ores,  oxides, 
chromes,  sulphides,  etc.,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  paint 
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industry.  The  pigments  shown  are  clear  bright  specimens, 
and  the  range  of  mineral  colors  included  in  the  exhibit  is  a 
very  comprehensive  one. 

The  manufacture  of  explosives  is  very  well  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  forty  specimens  from  the  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Samples  of  crude  and  refined 
nitre,  and  the  charcoal  which  constitute  the  ingredients  of  the 
powder,  are  shown,  together  with  the  presscake  and  unglazed 
grain.  Then  follow  a  number  of  samples  of  the  perfected 
grades  of  powder  specially  adapted  for  military,  blasting  and 
sporting  purposes.  Specimens  of  guncotton  and  smokeless 
powders  are  included  in  the  collections. 

The  Dupont  Powder  Mills  were  founded  in  1802,  in  the 
valley  of  the  historic  Brandy  wine  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  by 
Eleuthdre  Irenee  DuPont  de  Nemours,  an  assistant  to  the 
famous  french  chemist  Lavoisier,  and  the  business  has  ever 
since  been  carried  on  by  the  founder  and  by  members  of  his 
family. 

Seventeen  cylinders  of  fine  varnishes  and  a  collection  of 
gums,  donated  by  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  illustrate  the  varnish  industry.  Among  the  gums  shown 
are  specimens  of  Kauri  gum, — both  as  found  in  the  rough,  and 
carefully  scraped  for  use.  This  resin  is  the  product  of  various 
species  of  the  New  Zealand  pine  tree. 

MOSAIC  MAP  OF  PALESTINE. 

At  the  late  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  Baltimore,  Dr. 
Hyvernat  called  attention  to  an  important  discovery  made  some 
months  ago  at  Madaba,  a  hamlet  in  Palestine,  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan. In  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  church  to 
make  room  for  a  new  structure,  it  was  discovered  that  the  floor 
of  the  ancient  basilica  consisted  of  a  mosaic  pavement  in  which 
was  reproduced  a  geographical  map  of  Palestine.  Though  some 
parts  of  the  mosaic  are  wanting,  still  the  northern  and  south- 
ern extremities  are  intact,  which  show  that  the  map  included 
that  part  of  Palestine  lying  between  Zebulon  to  the  north  and 
the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  south.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  say  what  were  the  limits  of  the  map  from  east  to  west,  those 
parts  of  the  mosaic  having  been  ruined.  Very  likely  it  ex- 
tended from  the  desert  to  the  sea.  At  first  sight  one  would  be 
tempted  to  view  this  mosaic  map  as  an  artistic  execution  of  the 
Onomasticon  of  Eusebius.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  numerous  references  of  Eusebius  and  this  piece  of 
geographical  art.  Indeed  there  must  be  some  literary  rela- 
tionship between  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent.  This  mosaic  was  conceived  on  a  much  larger  scale 
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than  the  Onomasticon.  Though  its  biblical  character  appears 
evident  from  the  many  scriptural  citations  relative  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  nevertheless  it  exceeds  the  biblical  framework,  at  least 
as  conceived  by  Eusebius, — thus,  for  example,  in  Egypt  it  re- 
produces localities  which  do  not  figure  in  the  Bible. 

We  have  here  a  map  of  contemporaneous  geography,  such 
as  might  have  been  executed  according  to  the  methods  of  that 
time.  The  identifications  made  by  the  author  of  the  mosaic  may 
be  false,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  put  anything 
on  his  map  which  did  not  exist  in  his  time.  This  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  care  which  the  maker  of  the  map  seems  to 
have  taken  to  be  faithful  to  the  facts.  The  ancient  name  of 
a  place  is  never  given  without  the  modern  name  attached. 
Often  only  the  modern  name  appears,  without  any  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  an  ancient  name. 

The  map  is  devoid  of  any  pious  character  which  might 
have  been  given  it,  for  instance,  by  placing  a  cross  on  Calvary, 
or  by  depicting  the  baptism  of  our  Savior,  or  the  Bead  Sea 
surrounded  by  flames.  On  the  contrary,  the  map  is  quite 
realistic.  One  perceives  boats  on  the  Dead  Sea,  because,  in 
fact,  there  were  such  ;  but  there  are  no  fish  in  its  waters,  be- 
cause fish  could  not  live  in  them.  In  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
however,  one  sees  fish.  Every  city  has  its  own  physiognomy, 
and  nature  is  reproduced  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  some  slight  details,  the 
objective  value  of  this  mosaio  map  is  considerable.  Its  maker 
endeavors  sincerely  to  represent  things  as  they  existed  in  his 
day.  But  that  date  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly. 
Father  Cleophas,  librarian  of  the  Greek  Convent  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  discovered  it,  thinks  that  it  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  He  reported  its  discovery  to  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Letters  at  Paris,  at  its 
meeting  of  March  12,  1897.  Its  discovery  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  Holy  Land  and  to  students  of  ancient 
geography. 

FACULTY  OF  LAW. 

The  Law  Department  opened  this  fall  with  forty  students  on  its 
roll,  of  whom  four  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  five 
for  the  Master's  degree,  and  the  remaining  thirty- one  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree have  been  extended  to  cover  three  years  and  to  embrace  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  Jurisprudence,  Politics,  and  Econo- 
mics, besides  all  the  ordinary  instruction  in  properly  legal  sub- 
jects. During  the  second  and  third  years  the  students  are  also 
required  to  attend  the  complete  courses  in  Philosophy  given  by 
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the  professors  in  that  department.  The  Junior  class  are  now 
occupied,  and  will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  ele- 
mentary studies.  The  Middle  and  Senior  classes  are  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  Modern  Law  of  Real  Property  and 
of  Jurisprudence,  under  Prof.  W.  C.  Robinson  ;  in  case  work 
on  Torts  and  Pleading,  under  Dr.  Briggs  ;  in  Evidence,  under 
Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson ;  in  the  History  of  Law  and  in  Roman 
Law,  under  Professor  Pelly ;  in  Politics  and  Economics,  under 
Dr.  Neill,  and  in  Logic  and  Methodology,  under  Dr.  Shana- 
han.  The  candidates  for  the  Doctors'  and  Masters'  degree  are 
pursuing  their  researches  under  personal  direction  in  the 
courses  selected  by  them  for  their  degree — most  of  them  pre- 
paring to  be  corporation  lawyers. 

Economics.— This  important  branch,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Neill,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  courses 
of  the  University.  The  endowment  of  the  chair  is  a  proof  of 
foresight  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Banigan.  Although 
the  subject  has  not  hitherto  received  from  Catholics  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  it  has  now  taken  a  definite  place  in  our  sched- 
ule. The  instructor  is  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  the  author  of  a  dissertation  on  "Daniel ''Ray- 
mond :  An  Early  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Economic  Theory 
in  the  United  States." 


Gift  of  Mr.  James  J.  Powers. — Mr.  James  J.  Powers,  a  distin- 
guished civil  engineer  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology  a  new  "  Fairbanks'  Patent  Improved 
Cement  Testing  Machine"  of  1,000  pounds  capacity,  together 
with  the  various  appliances  for  its  use.  Mr.  Powers  has 
already,  on  several  occasions,  given  evidence  of  his  great  in- 
terest in  our  Institute  by  securing  gifts  of  ,  valuable  machines, 
etc.,  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  For  all  these  generous 
manifestations  of  his  desire  to  help  our  University  to  become 
the  success  that  it  should  be,  Mr.  Powers  has  the  sincere 


July  12-16,  Rev.  Dr.  Shanahan  delivered  a  course  of  ten 
lectures  on  Mediaeval  Philosophy  before  the  American  Society 
for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  in  Houston  Hall, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  lecture,  historical  in 
nature,  was  entitled  :  "The  Mediaeval  Renaissance  of  Philos- 
ophy," and  treated  of  the  various  factors  influential  in  the 
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formation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools.  The  second,  "The 
Schoolmen  and  Aristotle,"  was  in  disproof  of  the  commonly 
received  notion  that  scholastic  philosophy  was  a  mere  revival 
of  Aristotelianism,  and  the  Schoolmen  bnt  slavish  copyists  of  the 
Stagy  rite.  The  third,  "  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Scientific 
Theology,"  traced  out  the  great  scheme  of  the  coordination  of 
the  sciences  as  conceived  by  the  scholastic  writers.  It  indi- 
cated by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  latter  that, 
though  reason  was  the  handmaid  of  theology,  it  was  neverthe- 
less not  arbitrarily  enslaved  to  this  purpose,  as  so  many  would 
have  us  believe.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  lectures  dealt  respectively  with:  "  The  Scholastic  Theory 
of  Knowledge,"  "  Basic  Principles  in  the  Metaphysics  of  the 
Schools,"  "The  Idea  of  God  according  to  St.  Thomas,"  "The 
Idea  of  God  in  the  Universe,"  "Ethical  Standards:  Indivi- 
dual and  Social,"  and  the  "^Esthetics  of  Scholasticism." 
The  tenth  lecture,  devoted  to  the  encyclical  "Aetemi  Patris," 
was  entitled:  "The  Synthetic  Scope  of  Scholastic  Philosophy." 
In  it  were  shown  the  reasons  for  a  modern  revival  of  scholasti- 
cism, and  the  powerful  spirit  that  lay  therein  to  offset  the  dis- 
advantages naturally  resulting  from  the  latter-day  tendencies 
to  exclusive  specialization. 

At  the  Eastern  Catholic  Summer  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
during  the  week  August  16-21,  the  same  lecturer  gave  a 
course  of  five  lectures  on  the  ' '  Idea  of  God. ' '  The  titles  were : 
"Modern  Phases  of  Theistic  Belief';  God  as  the  Source  of  All 
Things";  "God  in  the  Universe";  God  as  the  End  of  All 
Things";  "The  Synthetic  Idea  of  God." 

Rev.  Dr.  Shahan  delivered  a  series  of  five  lectures  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  in  Houston  Hall,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  general  subject-matter  was  :  "The  Constitution  of 
Medieval  Church,"  under  the  following  titles, — "The  Bishop 
and  his  Clergy";  "Synods  and  Councils";  "The  Monastic 
Life  and  the  Mendicant  Friars";  "The  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
the  Cardinals' ' ;  "  The  Canon  Law. ' '  He  also  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  in  the  third  week  of  July,  before  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  at  their  Mother  House,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  on 
"Early  Christian  Art,"  and  on  "The  Teaching  of  History." 

Professor  Egan.— During  July  and  the  first  half  of  August, 
Dr.  Egan  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  "Methods  of  Inter- 
pretation," "Comparative  Literature"  and  "Expression  in 
English,"  before  the  several  hundred  teachers  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  at  St.  Clara's  Convent,  Sinsinawa  Mound,  Wis.  He 
also  directed  the  formation  of  collegiate  courses  in  the  aoadem- 
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ies,  and  of  courses  of  English  Philology  in  the  higher  schools 
of  this  order. 

At  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Catholic  Sciences 
held  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  August  16-21,  the  University 
was  represented  by  Professors  Grannan,  Hyvernat,  Pace, 
Shahan  and  De  Saassure.  Dr.  Shahan  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  committee  on  organization  of  the 
Congress,  and  Dr.  De  Sanssure  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the 
section  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences.  A  short 
account  of  the  Congress,  written  by  Dr.  Pace,  appeared  in  the 
Catholic  World  for  Novenber. 

Dr.  Bouquillon  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Labor 
and  Bibliography  Congresses  at  Brussels.  Dr.  Hyvernat 
attended  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris,  and  Dr.  De 
Saussure  the  Mathematical  Congress  at  Zurich. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Gift  of  the  Duke  de  Loubat. — The  University  has  received  from 
the  Duke  de  Loubat  through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  a  copy  of  photographic  fac- 
similes of  some  American  ethnological  curiosities  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Trocadero  at  Paris.  They  have  been  edited  by  the  distin- 
guished ethnologist,  Mr.  E.  Hamy,  and  are  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duke  de  Loubat.  The  University  returns  him 
sincere  thanks  for  his  continued  interest  in  our  work. 

Mexican  Picture  Manuscripts.— The  University  has  received 
from  Dr.  Edward  Seler,  of  Berlin,  a  fac-simile  copy  of  the 
fourteen  fragments  of  old  Mexican  picture  manuscripts,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  These  fragments 
were  purchased  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, at  Mexico.  They  probably  belonged  once  to  Botnrini, 
a  famous  antiquary  of  Milan.  They  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyph.  Most  of 
them  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
are  of  native  Christian  origin.  A  few  (three)  belong  to  the 
pre-christian  period  of  Mexican  life,  but  all  are  valuable  to 
the  archaeologist,  the  historian  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
geographer.  With  the  gift  of  the  fac-simile  of  the  Vatican 
Mexican  manuscript  made  by  the  Duke  de  Loubat,  and  Kings- 
borough' s  great  folios  on  "Mexican  Antiquities,"  given  by 
Archbishop  Ryan,  the  University  now  possesses  the  foundation 
of  a  valuable  museum  of  Mexican  archaeology.  Our  sincere 
gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Seler  for  his  courteous  gift. 

Autograph  Manuscripts  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Croke,  of  Rome,  ten  copies  of  an 
album  containing  a  number  of  photographic  fac-similes  of 
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autographs  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  They  are  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, two  from  the  "  Bible  of  Viterbo,"  and  seventeen  from  the 
' 1  Subiaco  Codices. ' '  The  University  returns  its  sincere  thanks 
to  Mr.  Croke  for  his  courteous  gift. 

The  history  of  the  autographs  of  St.  Thomas  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  notably  the  history  of  the  autograph  copy  of  the 
"  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,"  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Lib- 
rary, and  is  looked  on  as  one  its  most  cherished  treasures. 
For  a  century  after  the  publication  of  "  Summa  Contra  Gen- 
tiles" the  autograph  was  preserved  at  Naples,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Bergamo,  where  the  Dominicans  guarded  it  as  a  most 
precious  relic.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  parted  with 
ten  pages  of  it  as  a  gift  to  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo.  Other- 
wise it  remained  intact  until  the  French  Revolution,  when  it 
disappeared,  to  loom  up  somewhat  later  in  the  possession  of 
an  Italian  priest,  who  left  it  to  his  three  nephews.  Hoping  to 
profit  by  its  division  the  latter  broke  up  the  manuscript  into 
three  parts.  Eventually  it  passed  entire  into  the  hands  of  a 
physician  who  made  it  over  to  the  clergy  of  Bergamo,  and  they 
in  turn  presented  it  in  1876  to  Pius  IX.  The  same  manuscript 
contains  also  autograph  fragments  of  St.  Thomas,  from  his 
Commentaries  on  Isaias  and  Boethius.  The  manuscript  has 
been  twice  edited  by  Ucelli,  once  for  the  Migne  collection,  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  a  second  time  at  Rome,  in  1880, 
under  the  auspices  of  Leo  XIII. 

A  manuscript  Bible  at  Viterbo  was  long  known  to  contain 
autographs  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  shape  of  marginal  comments 
(posiillae  or  postils).  The  Italian  savant,  Uccelli,  has  treated 
these  autographs  in  the  "  ScienzaeFede"  of  Naples,  for  1879, 
and  again  in  a  separate  brochure. 

Another  autograph  of  St.  Thomas,  from  his  Commentary 
on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  was 
known  to  exist  at  Barcelona,  but  since  1835  it  has  been  lost 
sight  of. 

The  latest  autograph  known  to  scholars  is  the  letter  of  St. 
Thomas  to  Abbot  Bernard  of  Monte  Cassino  on  a  passage  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  concerning  predestination.  It  was 
made  public  in  1880  by  Uccelli. 

The  "Album  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino"  contains  no  fac- 
similes from  the  "Summa  Contra  Gentiles,"  nor  from  the 
Xetter  to  Abbot  Bernard.  There  are  but  two  from  the  "Bible 
of  Viterbo,"  and  the  other  seventeen  are  from  the  "  Codices 
of  Subiaco."  But  what  are  the  "Codices  of  Subiaco,"  and 
what  proof  is  there  that  they  contain  the  authentic  hand- 
writing of  St.  Thomas  1  The  learned  man  to  whom  we  owe  the 
above  information  has  searched  in  vain  the  best  and  latest 
sources  of  information  for  some  light  on  this  subject.    It  is 
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somewhat  regrettable  that  this  publication  does  not  appear 
with  an  introduction  of  some  kind,  giving  details  as  to  the 
history  of  the  autograph  fac-similes  that  it  contains. 

Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi. — The  thanks  of  the  University  are 
due  to  Mgr.  D.  J.  O'Connell,  of  Rome,  for  a  copy  of  the  Insti- 
tuzioni  Analitiche,  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  higher 
mathematics,  by  Donna  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi.  This  gifted 
woman,  Milanese  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  lights  of  Italian 
science  in  the  last  century  (1718-1799).  During  her  father's 
illness,  she  filled  the  chair  of  Mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  same  city.  Her  work,  published  in  1748  (English  trans. 
1801),  opens  with  a  dedication  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
which  is  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  of  fine  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  position  of  women.  Her  own  contributions  to  science 
are  a  credit  to  her  sex,  and  the  plane  curve  known  as  "versiera" 
is  also  familiar  to  mathematicians  as  the  "Witch  of  Agnesi." 

Government  Military  Publications.— The  University  has  received, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  M.  Vincent, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  the  following  very  valuable  publi- 
cations :  The  Organized  Militia  of  the  United  States ;  Notes 
on  various  European  and  American  Armies — Organization, 
Armaments,  etc.;  The  Military  Schools  of  Europe;  The  Sources 
of  Information  on  Military  and  Professional  Subjects ;  The 
War  Between  China  and  Japan,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects  ; 
The  Military  System  of  Sweden,  and  other  papers.  These  six 
volumes  are  Nos.  7-11,  inclusive,  of  the  publications  of  the 
Military  Information  Division,  and  were  prepared  during  the 
years  1895  and  1896  under  the  direction  of  General  Vincent 
while  in  charge  of  that  division.  The  University  returns  sin- 
cere thanks  to  him  for  these  volumes,  whose  rare  and  costly 
maps  alone  give  them  a  special  utility. 
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NECROLOGY. 

THE  VERY  REV.  FATHER  HEWITT,  D.  D.,  CS.F. 

The  well-known  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul 
died  in  New  York  City,  July  3d. 

Nathaniel  Augustus  Hewitt  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Conn. , 
November  27,  1820.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Phillips'  Academy,  Andover.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
Amherst  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1839.  After 
a  brief  experience  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  he  passed  to 
the  Episcopalian  Communion  and  took  deacon's  orders.  Six 
years  later  (1846)  his  calm,  but  earnest,  search  for  truth 
Drought  him  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Reynolds,  Bishop  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Lynch,  and  Dr. 
Corcoran,  he  pursued  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  and  was 
ordained  March  25,  1847.  Shortly  after,  he  joined  the  Re- 
demptorists  and  remained  with  them  until  Father  Hecker,  in 
1858,  established  the  Institute  of  St.  Paul.  Father  Hewitt 
was  thenceforward  identified  with  the  growth  and  work  of  the 
new  congregation.  In  addition  to  his  parochial  labors  and  his 
duties  as  teacher  in  the  Paulist  community,  he  edited  for 
several  years  the  "  Catholic  World  Magazine,"  contributing 
articles  on  philosophy,  theology,  and  history,  in  which  he 
showed  marked  ability  as  an  expositor  and  controversialist. 
In  recognition  of  his  work  Rome  granted  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  like  honor  was  conferred  by  Am- 
herst. From  its  very  inception  the  Catholic  University  found 
in  Father  Hewitt  a  warm  sympathy  and  a  generous  support. 
As  soon  as  Divinity  College  was  opened  the  Paulist  House  of 
Studies  was  allied  to  it,  and  Father  Hewitt,  the  second  Super- 
ior of  the  Congregation,  efficiently  aided  the  development  of 
the  University  by  his  influence  and  wise  counsel.  Upon  all 
who  were  associated  with  him  he  left  the  impression  of  a  vig- 
orous, honest  character.  With  an  intense  love  of  truth,  he 
combined  a  gentle  consideration  for  those  whose  difficulties  in 
quest  of  truth  he  could  so  well  appreciate.  The  same  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  Catholic  faith  among  his  fellow-citizens  that 
made  him  a  Paulist  inspired  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Catholic 
education  of  the  highest  grade  and  made  him  a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  the  University,  which  will  ever  cherish  the  memory 
of  his  many  virtues,  his  high-mindedness,  and  his  devotion  to 
learning. 
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Convoyon  Joseph  Becel,  S.  M.,  was  born  in  the  department  of 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  France,  April  13, 1875.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  entered  the  college  of  the  Marist  Fathers  at  Montlncon, 
France,  and  after  a  six  years'  conrse  he  graduated  in  litera- 
ture and  classics.  While  at  college  he  came  to  know  the 
Society  of  Mary,  and  after  graduating  he  sought  entrance 
to  the  Marist  Novitiate.  For  this  purpose  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  country,  as  the  French  government  had  in  1881 
closed  all  the  training-houses  of  the  various  religious  com- 
munities in  France.  He  came  to  America  in  1892,  and  at 
Dodon,  Maryland,  made  his  Novitiate  and  studied  two  years 
philosophy.  In  1805  he  commenced  his  theology  at  the  Marist 
College,  Brookland,  and  for  a  year  was  an  auditor  at  the 
lectures  in  the  Divinity  Hall.  At  the  end  of  this  year  he  made 
his  religious  profession  and  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders. 
Since  his  arrival  in  America  he  was  threatened  several  times 
with  pulmonary  troubles,  and  in  the  summer  of  1896  an  attack 
of  malaria  brought  on  what  he  dreaded  most — consumption. 
After  spending  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  South,  he  returned 
to  Brookland  in  May,  and  died  October  9,  1897. 

Hiss  Mary  Qulncy. — This  model  Catholic  woman  was  called 
to  her  heavenly  reward  on  November  7.  A  convert  to  the 
faith  through  intelligent  conviction,  Miss  Quincy  found  in 
the  Church  ample  room  for  the  development  of  those  scholarly 
tendencies  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  New  England 
parentage,  and  which  secured  her  a  prominent  position  in  the 
social  life  of  Boston.  Her  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  truth  was 
not  confined  to  her  immediate  circle.  Recognizing  in  the  Uni- 
versity the  promise  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  for  Catholics, 
she  became  at  an  early  date  in  its  history,  a  generous  benefac- 
tress. Unostentatious  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  good  works, 
she  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  who,  like  herself,  have  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  education  at  heart. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.  —The  Spectator.  London.  4 
vols. ;  1893-97.  Notes  and  Queries.  London.  4  vols. ;  1893-97. 

De  Wolfe,  Piske  &  Co.  (through  M.  Ochs,  Esq.,  Boston).— The 
Harvard  University  Year-books,  1873-96  (14  vols.)  Annals 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard  College.  15 
vols,  and  39  plates. 

Dr.  Seth  C  Chandler,  Lynn,  Mass. — Cordoba  Photographs, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  1897. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bouqoillon,  D.  D. — Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique. 
24  vols.    Literarischer  Handweiser.    1862-89  (20  vols.). 

The  Duke  de  Loubat,  New  York  City. — Galerie  Americaine  du 
Musee  d' Ethnographic  du  Trocadero',  par  E.  P.  Hamy.  Large 
folio  with  fine  plates.    Paris,  1879. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  The  Bureau  of  Education, 
The  Department  of  War,  and  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Many  volumes  and  bulletins  of  their  publications. 

CoL  Joseph  Smolinski,  Washington,  D.  C — Bibliography  of  the 
Iroquoian  Language,  by  J.  C.  Pilling.  1888.  Bibliography  of 
the  Algonquin  Language,  by  J.  C.  Pilling.  1891. 

Rev.  Dr.  Griffin. — La  Nature.    Paris,  1896.    2  vols. 

The  Peabody  Institute. — Second  Library  Catalogue,  part  II, 
1897. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Greene. — Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  1897-98.    4  vols. 

The  Roumanian  Government.— S.  C.  Hepites.  Anatele  Insti- 
tutulin  meteorologic  al  Romanici.    Bucharest,  1896. 

Miss  Sherman,  Washington,  D.  C. — Charles  Ewiug.  By  his 
youngest  corporal.    Philadelphia,  1888. 

Canadian  Patent  Office,  Ottawa- — Patent  Office  Record.  Nos. 
4,  5,  6,  7. 

Senator  Thomas  Carter. — Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents.   Vols.  IV.  and  VI. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Pace.— Eighty-nine  volumes  on  Theology  and 
History. 

Hjalmar  Stolpe,  Stockholm. — Studier  i  Amerikansk  Ornamen- 
tik.    Large  volume  in  folio,  with  plates. 
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P.  Cudmore,  Esq,  Faribault,  Minn. — Cleveland's  Maladministra- 
tion, Free-trade,  Protection,  and  Reciprocity.  New  York, 
1897. 

The  Columbia  University,  New  York.  — Fourteen  different  disser- 
tations. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.— Annual  Report,  with  4  maps 
of  Labrador. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Chicago,  111. —Archaeological  Stud- 
ies among  the  ancient  cities  of  Mexico.    Chicago,  1897. 

John  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  State  Geologist,  Albany,  N.  Y.  14th 
annual  report. 

The  French  Government. — Revue  des  travaux  acientifiques, 
vol.  XVI.  Nouvelles  Arch,  des  missions  scientifiques,  vol. 
VI.  Catalogue  raisonne  des  plantes  cellulaires  de  la  Tunsie, 
Bulletin  de  geographic  historique,  fasc.  3.  Journal  des 
Savants,  fasc.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

B.  Herder,  Freiburg  in  Baden.  — 104  volumes  ;  being  a  contribu- 
tion of  many  of  the  publications  of  this  distinguished  firm. 

Dr.  Hyvernat. — Leipzigisches  Geschichtbuch  oder  Annales. 
Leipzig,  1714.  Climatology  of  the  United  States.  Philadel- 
phia, 1857.  Chicago, —Its  past,  present,  and  future.  Chicago, 
1871.    La  Physique  occulta.    La  Haye,  1762. 
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FEAST  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 

The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  observed  by 
the  University  this  year  with  usual  solemnity.  Pontifical 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Garrigan,  D.  D.,  Vice  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  the  assistant  priest,  and  Rev.  John  S.  Dunn,  of 
Providence,  and  Rev.  Maurice  O'Connor,  of  Boston,  were  dea- 
con and  snb-deacon,  respectively.  The  deacons  of  honor  to 
the  Cardinal  were  Rev.  James  J.  Pox  and  Rev.  J.  P.  O'Meara. 
Rev.  Paul  P.  Aylward  and  Donald  J.  Mokinnon  were  masters 
of  ceremonies.  The  students  of  St.  Thomas'  College  acted  as 
acolytes,  and  the  students  of  Holy  Cross  College  were  attend- 
ants upon  the  Cardinal.  The  sermon,  which  will  be  found 
below,  was  preached  after  the  first  Gospel  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kerby. 
The  Right  Rev.  Rector,  Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  and  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  McMahon  occupied  seats  in  the  sanctuary.  All  the 
professors  of  the  different  faculties  of  the  University  were 
present,  attired  in  their  academic  robes. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  University  at  dinner  were  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Martinelli,  apostolic  delegate;  Mgr.  Sbar- 
etti,  Rev.  Dr.  Rooker,  the  superiors  of  the  religious  houses 
affiliated  with  the  University,  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  Rev. 
Dr.  Kerby  and  Gen.  Stanley,  of  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

In  the  evening  the  Catholic  Club  gave  a  literary  and  social 
entertainment,  the  large  assembly  room  in  McMahon  Hall 
being  filled.  The  programme  consisted  of  an  introductory  ad- 
dress by  the  president  of  the  club,  Rev.  James  J.  Fox ;  an 
essay  on  the  natural  sciences,  by  Mr.  John  P.  Murray  ;  a  vocal 
solo,  "At  the  Smithy,"  by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Gerry;  an  essay  on 
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"The  Study  of  Law,"  by  Mr.  James  J.  Igoe ;  a  violin  solo, 
Handel's  "Largo,"  by  William  K.  Naulty;  an  essay,  "The 
Democratic  Movement  in  Modern  Literature,"  by  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Murphy;  an  essay  on  "Modern  Materialism,"  by  Rev.  Fran- 
cis P.  Duffy;  a  vocal  solo,  "Vision  Fair,"  by  Mr.  Gerry  ;  an 
essay,  "Progress  in  Theology,"  by  Rev.  J.  O'Meara.  The 
entertainment  was  concluded  by  an  address  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Rector  of  the  University. 


Sermon. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Kerby's  sermon  : 

"  Beatisalma  Virgo,  Immaculate  Conoepta,  quae  patroolnlo  fovet  Boolesuun  Statuum 
Foederatorum,  erlt  etlam  ooellstls  Patrona  Unlversltatls."— 11th  chapter  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  University. 

Your  Eminence,  Brethren  : 

It  is  a  custom,  universal  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  select 
heavenly  patrons  for  individuals,  nations,  and  institutions. 
The  idea,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  solidarity  of  the  just — 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  implies  protection  and  guardian- 
ship before  God.  The  choice  of  patrons,  then,  is  confined  to 
creatures — angels  and  saints,  who  enjoy  God's  presence  and 
are  inclined  to  assist  those  not  yet  beyond  the  power  of  sin, — 
beyond  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  alone  among 
men  free  from  all  sin,  preeminent  in  dignity,  solitary  in  divine 
grandeur,  so  near  to  God  that  her  character  awes,  though 
it  inspires  us — should  appear  in  Catholic  history  most  fre- 
quently as  heavenly  Patron.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that 
she  has  been  the  object  of  particular  veneration  among  Cath- 
olic universities. 

Aside  from  reasons  of  a  general  character  which  suggest 
themselves  to  the  Catholic  mind,  there  are  others  in  particular 
which  explain  the  fact.  A  university  is  commonly — and  let  us 
say  aptly — represented  as  a  Mother — alma  mater.  As  Innocent 
IV.  said  so  beautifully  in  writing  to  Oxford,  the  university  is 
"foecunda  mater  (quae)  de  utero  suo  in  gaudium  Ecclesiae  filios 
producitadjustitiam  eruditos."  That  the  divine  Mother  should 
be  particularly  dear  to  the  Catholic  University  is  consequently 
not  strange.  But  were  this  function  differently  represented — 
it  is  a  figure  at  most — there  is  still  a  reason.  The  relation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  Wisdom  is  most  intimate.  She  is  the 
Mother  of  Wisdom,  to  speak  with  the  old  litany — or  the  Seat 
of  Wisdom  as  the  current  one  expresses  it.  The  Church  accom- 
modates to  her  in  the  Mass  and  the  Breviary,  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  references  to  Eternal  Wisdom.  An  analysis  of  the 
reasons  of  this  accommodation  would  show  a  beautiful  analogy 
between  the  relation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  Wisdom  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  relation  of  the  university  to  Wisdom  on 
the  other.  Were  there  no  other  explanation,  this  would  suf- 
fice to  account  for  the  relations  of  Catholic  universities  to 
Mary. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  general 
way.  However,  it  is  not  in  this  general  way  that  she  is  the 
heavenly  patron  of  this  University.  It  is  specifically  in  her 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  reasons  for  this  choice  must  be 
sought.  There  are  two  which  are  extrinsic — fidelity  to  the 
traditions  of  Catholic  universities,  and  to  the  national  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  this  one;  there  are  certain  intrinsic  reasons 
based  on  the  character  of  modern  thought  and  the  duty  of  the 
university  toward  it. 


Schools  of  learning  are  not  of  divine  origin,  they  occupy 
no  necessary  position  in  the  unfolding  of  God's  revelation. 
They  are  human  institutions  offering  a  secondary  though  im- 
portant service  to  the  Church.  They  concentrate  its  best  talent, 
facilitate  study,  coordinate  its  results  and  overcome  obstacles 
insurmountable  by  the  individual  scholar.  In  a  word,  they  offer 
the  best  human  service  to  the  Church  in  her  mission.  The 
form  of  school  called  university  arose  out  of  the  general  scien- 
tific movement  of  the  twelfth  century  in  France  and  Italy. 
Fostered  and  favored  by  Roman  pontiffs,  the  number  multi- 
plied rapidly  in  Catholic  Europe.  The  universities  appeared 
soon  after  the  age  of  the  Fathers  had  closed, — St.  Bernard  was 
the  last — when  a  new  epoch  was  beginning  in  history,  and  at 
a  time  when  new  religious  orders  displayed  great  mental  activ- 
ity. They  became  then,  on  the  one  hand,  technical  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  popes  for  the  study  of  revelation  ;  and  on 
the  other,  they  were  neutral  centres  where  all  religious  orders 
might  meet  one  another  and  the  pastoral  clergy,  where  all 
might  teach,  be  mutually  helpful,  mutually  corrective;  any  ex- 
cessive tendency  to  doctrinal  narrowness  which  might  appear 
here  or  there  receiving  its  check  in  the  very  nature  of  the  uni- 
versity constitution.  Furthermore,  in  that  age  of  brilliant 
thinking,  the  universities  were  largely  serviceable  to  the  Church 
as  guides  to  orthodoxy, — were  as  watchtowers  whence  the 
domain  of  revealed  truth  was  protected  against  the  incursions 
of  heresy.  Withiu  the  Catholic  body  controversies  were  not 
lacking.  They  were  caused  in  many  ways,  well  known  to  the 
historian.    A  popular  devotion  often  preceded  a  dogmatic  defi- 
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nition.  Controversy  aa  to  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  devotion 
arose  sometimes  when  the  legitimacy  of  certain  feasts  was 
called  into  question.  The  doctrinal  discussion  thus  occasioned 
frequently  transferred  itself  to  the  universities.  They  thus 
had  to  apply  practically  the  old  principle :  legem  credendi  lex 
statuat  supplicandi.  These  are  some  of  the  features  of  univer- 
sity service  to  the  Church.  Revealed  truth  is  not  from  them. 
They  are  like  the  gardener.  'Tis  not  he  who  brings  sunshine, 
dew  and  rain  ;  'tis  not  he  who  gives  tint,  symmetry  and  odor 
to  the  flowers.  That  is  God's  work.  The  gardener  prepares 
the  soil,  plants  the  seed  and  directs  the  growth.  The  univer- 
sities labored  lovingly  in  the  garden  of  God's  revelation,  that 
its  flowers  might  blossom  forth  in  divine  beauty  and  their 
heavenly  odor  might  fill  the  earth. 

This  apparent  digression  from  my  theme  will,  I  trust,  be  par- 
doned, because  it  was  necessary  to  give  color  and  value  to  the 
argument,  which  is  to  be  taken  up  now.  Almost  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  the  universities,  we  find  a  rapidly  developing 
popular  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  solemn 
celebration  of  its  feast,  and  an  intense  doctrinal  controversy 
as  to  their  dogmatic  justification.  Some  centuries  before  this 
period,  we  find  the  feast  and  the  devotion  in  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Churches.  The  devotion  reaches  a  great  expan- 
sion in  the  twelfth  century  when  the  controversy  arises  in  the 
Western  Church.  Itcontinued  through  two  centuries  unabated. 
Some  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
contradicted  dogmas  universally  accepted  in  the  Church: 
others  reading  differently,  accepted,  defended,  taught  it  with 
a  zeal  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  persevering. 

With  the  origin,  development,  characteristics  of  this  remark- 
able controversy,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  There  is 
but  one  point  in  it  on  which  we  must  insist — a  point  whose 
value  will  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  controversy.  It  is,  that  after  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  which  period  the  lines  were  clearly  drawn,  the  Catho- 
lic universities  in  Europe— with  no  exception  not  accounted 
for  on  accidental  grounds— embraced,  taught  and  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  with  a  vigor,  unan- 
imity, and  skill  which,  under  the  conditions,  were  more  than 
remarkable. 

Even  in  the  thirteenth  century  Oxford  had  taken  a  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  ;  we  read  that  the  devotion  and 
doctrine  had  at  that  time  been  long  fostered  in  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  from  Paris,  the  mother  of  universities,  that  the  great 
impetus  came  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Time  and  again  the 
venerable  institution  issues  decrees,  circular  letters,  regula- 
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tions  during  this  controversial  period,  which  breathe  a  spirit 
of  childlike  attachment  and  martyrlike  faith  in  this  preroga- 
tive of  Mary.  The  tone  is  always  the  same:  "Ut  religiosa 
popnli  christiani  in  gloriossissimam  Dei  genitricem  unam 
hujus  generis  spem,  patronam  et  matrem  devotio,  pietas  et 
caritas  in  dies  magis  ac  magis  foveatnr,  angeatnr,  accendatur." 
The  university  not  only  believed  and  tanght  the  doctrine — 
it  swore  solemnly  to  teach  and  defend  it ;  it  imposed  upon  all 
candidates  for  degrees  and  professorships  the  solemn  oath  to 
believe,  teach  and  defend  in  public  and  in  private  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Inspired  by  this  example,  during  a  period  when  contro- 
versy was  keen  and  discussion  brilliant — for  there  were  high 
authorities  on  both  sides— all  the  universities  of  Europe,  with 
no  exception  which  can  affect  the  argument,  embraced,  taught 
and  defended  the  dogma,  pledging  themselves,  their  students 
and  professors  to  it  by  solemn  oath.  Thus,  aside  from  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge  and  Paris,  this  was  the  case  with  the  univer- 
sities or  academies  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  Vienna,  Bologna,  Tou- 
louse, Valencia,  Seville,  Osma,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Valladolid, 
Sargossa,  Compostella,  Grenada,  Ingolstadt,  Tyrnau,  Pesth. 
Nor  do  these  'exhaust  the  number.  In  that  array  of  learned 
institutions,  as  remarkable  in  extent  as  it  was  imposing  in 
character,  there  was  but  one  thought,  one  spirit,  one  method, 
one  language  which  united  them  in  the  controversy.  The 
thought — defense  of  Mary's  glorious  prerogative;  the  spirit — 
devotion  to  it  even  at  the  cost  of  life  ;  the  method — sworn  faith, 
quick  repression  of  every  doctor  and  doctrine  directly  or  indi- 
rectly opposed,  earnest  petition  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  place 
the  question  beyond  dispute  by  formal  definition ;  the  lan- 
guage—praise and  thanks  to  God  for  this  blessed  privilege  of 
Mary  "our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast." 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  the  presence  of  this  fact — that 
three,  four  and  five  centuries  before  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion was  formally  defined — when  it  was  an  open  question,  the 
subject  of  legitimate  controversy,  though  liberty  of  discus- 
sion was  gradually  being  limited — the  Catholic  universities 
with  practical  unanimity  and  great  enthusiasm  embraced  the 
doctrine  as  since  defined.  And  this  in  spite  of  many  condi- 
tions which  normally  would  have  led  to  variety  of  opinion 
among  them.  Not  only  that,  but  this  is  the  only  specific 
dogma  in  the  whole  realm  of  defined  revelation  which  the  uni- 
versities energetically,  unanimously  embraced,  defended  and 
taught  under  a  sworn  obligation.  It  is  the  glory  and  pride 
of  the  old  universities  then  that  God  chose  them  to  defend, 
and  perhaps  in  a  measure  to  save,  this  revealed  truth  in  time 
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of  controversy  until  His  vicar  placed  it  among  the  formal  defi- 
nitions of  the  Church. 

The  days  of  the  old  universities  are  past.  Times  are 
greatly  changed.  Religious,  political,  social  and  intellectual 
revolutions  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  trans- 
formation the  universities  have  not  remained  unaltered.  Most 
of  the  old  ones  have  laid  down  life's  burden  ;  others  of  them 
still  serve  the  Church  in  changed  conditions  ;  new  ones  have 
appeared  to  replace  the  old  or  to  begin  in  other  fields. 

A  younger  sister  to  the  old  universities  has  been  born  in 
the  New  World.  Here,  where  we  may  have  the  religions, 
political  and  industrial  problems  of  the  future  to  solve  for 
mankind ;  here  where  the  Church  has  splendid  opportunities 
and  may  have  great  perils,  Providence  has  placed  the  new 
University.  Its  face  is  to  the  future,  its  hopes  are  high, 
its  career  before  it.  Filled  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  consciousness  of  a  great  task  inspires, 
this  institution  is  to  continue  the  same  service  for  God,  Church 
and  humanity  which  its  predecessors  performed.  It  is  surely 
no  wonder  that  its  founders  looked  into  the  past,  picked  that 
flower,  divinely  grand,  which  the  old  universities  so  loved,  so 
cherished,  so  protected,  and  placed  it  on  the  'brow  of  their 
younger  sister  as  an  emblem,  an  inspiration ;  placed  it  there 
as  a  delicate  act  of  loyalty  and  love  to  a  holy  tradition. 


Carved  in  stone  over  the  entrance  to  this  building  we  notice 
the  words  Deo  ei  Patriae — for  God  and  Country.  Reading 
the  documents  which  concern  the  founding  of  the  University, 
we  find  repeated  references  to  American  conditions — the  needs 
of  the  Church  in  this  country.  The  University  was  founded 
to  serve  God  here,  to  teach  the  truth,  to  direct  thought  in  the 
United  States.  Deo  et  Patriae  is  not  an  idle  phrase.  No 
constitutional  prejudices  hinder  the  Church.  She  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  which  absence  of  legal  impediments  insures, 
she  has  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  all  civilizing  educa- 
tional institutions.  But  in  addition  she  has  that  which  makes 
her  immeasurably  superior,— the  plenitude  of  truth,  her  ripe 
experience,  matchless  organization,  her  incomparable  unity 
and  splendid  discipline.  The  Church  has  this  tremendous 
equipment  for  her  work  here.  She  must  be  not  merely  apolo- 
getical,  polemical,— she  shall  be  positive,  dogmatic.  The 
country  loves  the  truth,  and  seeks  it.  The  Church  has  a  gTave 
duty  to  America  ;  unless  results  equal  capabilities,  her  mission 
will  be  in  so  far  a  failure.  The  American  hierarchy  decreed 
the  foundation  of  the  university  in  order  that  the  Church  might 
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have  it  as  a  valuable  helper  in  its  work.  The  university  is 
American, — the  outgrowth  of  American  conditions. 

The  Catholics  of  this  country  are  remarkable  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  feast,  which  we 
among  the  few  celebrate  in  this  solemn  manner  as  a  holyday, 
was  accorded  to  the  country  as  a  concession  to  petitions  for  it. 
To  say  nothing  of  our  own  observations,  we  find  in  the  records 
of  our  provincial  and  plenary  councils  abundant  testimony  of  a 
deep  and  general  veneration  for  this  divine  prerogative  of  Mary. 
Finally,  since  1847,  when  the  Holy  Father  granted  the  prayer 
of  an  American  council,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  immaculately  con- 
ceived, has  been  the  patron  of  the  Church  in  America.  Fitting 
again  that  the  university  should  have  Mary  immaculately  con- 
ceived as  its  heavenly  patron. 


Both  reasons  thus  far  alleged  are  purely  extrinsic.  The 
choice  was,  however,  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  special  con- 
secration of  the  University  to  its  mission,  since  the  relation  of 
this  dogmatic  truth  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform  is  intimate. 

The  Holy  Father,  in  his  letters  for  each  October  bearing  on 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  emphatically  presents  her  as  a 
patron  peculiarly  apt  for  our  times.  It  seems  that  we  might 
be  more  specific  still, — that  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  a 
revealed  truth  which  meets  squarely,  unequivocally  the  issues 
raised  by  modern  thought,  — issues  with  which  the  university  has 
to  deal.  This  may  be  seen  by  recalling  the  general  principle, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  dogma,  that  definitions  are  formu- 
lated to  correct  a  current  error  or  are  made  in  view  of  current 
conditions,  since  every  dogma  has  its  practical  bearing  on 
human  life.  Faith  precedes  doubt,  and  when  denial  follows 
the  latter,  or  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a  doctrine  continues, 
the  truth  is  fixed  by  a  dogmatic  declaration.  Hence  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  made  only  recently,  must 
meet  in  some  striking  way  the  tendencies  in  contemporary 
thought.  A  brief  examination  will  justify  the  deduction. 
Before  making  it,  a  word  on  the  duty  of  a  Catholic  university 
in  general. 

To  adopt  in  great  measure  the  view  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
the  university  must  cherish  and  exemplify  Christian  simplicity 
and  strictness  when  they  have  disappeared  from  other  places. 
It  must  show  also  that  the  Christian  can  be  deeply- read  in  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  truth  and  serenely  prescient  of  the  future 
from  his  comprehension  of  the  past.  To  it,  it  falls  as  being 
not  so  much  of  the  world  as  in  the  world,  to  measure  and  ex- 
pose the  world,  and  as  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Church,  to 
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strengthen  the  Church,  to  resist  it.  It  is  its  very  place  to  be 
old-fashioned,  let  it  but  have  the  moral  and  intellectual 
strength,  not  to  forget  or  to  be  ashamed  of  being  so,  but  to 
carry  out  the  doctrines  which  are  its  inheritance,  boldly,  with- 
out haggling  at  the  price  it  must  pay  in  order  to  act  consist- 
ently with  its  mission. 

Progress  in  thinking  does  not  always  imply  getting  away  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  thought  of  one,  two,  five  or  twenty 
centuries  ago.  In  as  far  as  such  thinking  was  wrong,  this  is 
implied,  and  in  so  far  the  university  must  be  progressive  ;  it 
can  not  be  old-fashioned  in  devotion  to  obsolete  ways  of  think- 
ing or  discarded  theories.  That  would  be  treason.  But  in  the 
field  of  truth,  where  the  work  of  the  university  is  primarily 
placed — the  field  of  revelation ;  (I  speak  not  of  methods  in  its 
study,  nor  of  accessory  sciences  which  elucidate  its  meaning 
and  help  us  to  understand)  in  that  field,  the  university  ful- 
fills its  obligation,  chiefly  when  it  is  old-fashioned.  Paradox 
as  it  may  seem,  advance  can  mean  retrogression — back  to 
Christ  is  the  sum  of  all  philosophy. 

Now,  we  can  not  deny  it,  the  ancient  truths  fundamental 
in  Christianity  have  become  old-fashioned  to  many.  The 
human  mind  is  proud,  it  defies  limitations.  By  its  innate 
energy  it  has  done  wonderful  things.  It  has  banished  defect- 
ive theories  of  natural  phenomena,  which  satisfied  ages  less 
mature  in  thought,  less  skilled  in  method,  less  critical  in  habits, 
and  less  profound  in  observation.  It  has  erected  in  their  place- 
that  vast  edifice,  I  might  almost  say,  of  splendid  paradoxes 
which  make  up  the  scientific  truth  of  to-day — established  not 
for  our  day,  but  largely  for  all  time.  Even  deducting  all  that 
rests  on  hypotheses,  no  inconsiderable  amount,  there  still  re- 
mains in  the  solid  achievements  of  the  mind  of  man  sufficient 
to  demand  candid,  unlimited  admiration.  In  the  study  of 
archaeology,  of  philology,  in  historical  research  ;  in  the  study 
of  social  and  political  institutions,  corresponding  advance  has 
been  made,  and  it  merits  the  highest  appreciation.  No  in- 
dividual, no  institution  of  learning,  dare  be  old-fashioned  in 
this  sphere  of  pure  human  science. 

But  this  is  not  all  truth,  and  reason  has  not  stopped  here. 
It  claims  as  its  right  the  study,  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection 
of  divine  revelation,  and  all  therein  implied.  If  it  has  suc- 
cessfully questioned  what  professed  to  be  science,  shall  it  not 
question  what  professes  to  be  revelation  ;  if  it  made  its  own 
tribunal  one  of  last  resort  for  the  one  sphere  of  truth,  why  not 
for  the  other  ?  Reason  has  done  it.  Typical  of  this  method 
is  the  a  priori  argument  of  the  well  known  synthetic  Philoso- 
pher against  the  so-called  creation  hypothesis.    Other  beliefs 
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held  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race  have  been  shown  to  be 
false — this  one  is  presumably  so  for  that  reason  alone.  Or, 
again,  the  words  of  the  head  of  a  great  American  university 
are  typical.  Truth  can  not  be  hampered  by  creed.  Religions 
are  only  good  in  so  far  as  they  offer  an  organization  which  may 
be  used,  to  support  a  scientific  position.  The  effect  of  this 
method — of  this  position  of  reason  toward  revelation — is  seen 
only  too  well  in  the  study  of  social  evils  and  social  institutions, 
a  field  of  absorbing  interest  and  supreme  importance  for  human- 
ity. Poverty  and  vice  are  studied  by  reason  alone,  natural 
laws  alone  are  sought  to  explain  them.  Sin,  grace,  the  super- 
natural, human  perversity,  its  cause  and  its  cure  are  forgotten. 
Religion  is  reduced  to  the  category  of  social  necessities  without 
dogmatic  basis.  It  is  here  that  progress  has  ceased;  it  is  here 
that  God's  old-fashioned  revelation  must  be  insisted  upon. 

Inasmuch  as  we  can  reduce  such  a  complex  of  tendencies 
to  two  terms,  we  may  sum  them  up  in  rationalism  and  natu- 
ralism; the  former  reducing  the  splendid  proportions  of  divine 
revelation  to  the  narrow  compass  of  reason,  the  other  its  logi- 
cal result,  banishing  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  from  the 
world.  The  two  companions  are  found  on  all  sides,  "rearing 
their  heads  amid  regal  ruins"  and  smiling  on  the  devastation 
they  have  caused. 

I  repeat,  all  thanks  to  the  human  mind  for  its  wonderful 
achievements.  Science  is  not  bankrupt.  It  was  not  a  theo- 
logian who  claimed  recently  that  it  is.  Scientists  may  bank- 
rupt— hypotheses  may  and  do— true  science  cannot ;  but  in  the 
attitude  of  men  toward  the  truths  of  revelation,  there  is  danger. 
The  attempt,  conscious  or  unconscious,  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, to  reduce  revelation  to  reason's  capacity  or  to  eliminate 
the  supernatural  from  human  life,  is  a  mistake  for  science,  a 
mistake  for  philosophy,  a  mistake  for  religion,  a  mistake  for 
social  reform — a  poor  preparation  for  the  problems  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  is  the  same  one  sun  which  illumines  the 
heavens,  lines  the  clouds  with  silver,  tints  the  evening  sky, 
floods  the  earth  with  light,  fills  it  with  warmth,  clothes  moun- 
tain, hill  and  valley  with  beauty,  and  makes  them  smile  with 
life.  As  well  look  for  all  these  under  the  solitary  influence  of 
a  lightless  moon,  as  expect  the  sky  of  human  life  to  be  bright, 
the  clouds  of  sorrow,  doubt  and  suffering  to  be  silver-lined, 
when  the  sun  of  the  supernatural  has  set  or  its  vitalizing  power 
has  been  weakened  by  its  being  reduced  to  narrow  circumfer- 
ence of  human  reason. 

It  is  with  such  an  age,  such  tendencies,  that  this  University 
must  cope.  It  must  reassert  the  old-fashioned  truths  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  responsible  man,  the  supernatural,  the  nature  and 
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origin  of  sin,  misery  and  suffering,  the  meaning  and  value  of 
human  life.  While  much  that  is  wrong  in  social  life  may  be 
traced  directly  to  economic  or  social  causes,  the  mystery  of 
the  presence  of  social  wrongs  in  the  world  is  unexplained — 
remains  so  till  sin  and  the  supernatural  be  understood.  In 
the  cure  of  physical  ills  a  correct  diagnosis  must  precede ; 
therapeutics  depends  upon  it.  The  healing  of  social  ills  is  no 
exception.  Back  we  must  go  then,  back  to  the  supernatural ; 
to  man's  original  innocence,  his  fall  and  its  consequences,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the  progressive  restoration  of 
humanity  to  God' s  image,  back  to  the  oldest  of  truths, — truths 
taught  and  accepted  before  modern  civilization  began  ;  truths 
which  have  stood  "  towering  like  majestic  Appenines,  splendid 
and  immutable,"  in  a  world  of  change  and  revolution. 

In  the  whole  range  of  Catholic  dogma  I  doubt  whether  we 
find  a  truth  more  comprehensive,  meeting  more  directly,  un- 
equivocally, the  issues  presented  in  this  condition  than  does 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  it  we  have  expressed  and  im- 
plied, the  effective  declaration  of  original  innocence,  original 
sin  and  its  consequences,  the  Incarnation,  grace  and  the  super- 
natural ;  the  type  from  which  man  fell,  the  type  to  which  in 
Christ  man  must  be  restored.  The  founders  of  the  University, 
then,  in  placing  this  dogma  thus  prominently  before  us,  gave 
us  not  only  a  heavenly  patron,  but  as  well,  a  symbol  to  inspire 
and  direct  us  in  our  work. 

In  this,  of  course,  no  secondary  place  has  been  given  to 
Christ.  Par  from  it.  The  idea  of  patronage  confines  itself 
to  creatures ;  but  at  any  rate,  the  glories  of  Mary  are  for 
Jesns.  It  was  the  Incarnation,  the  truth  about  Christ' s  nature, 
that  the  Council  of  Ephesus  defended  when  it  declared  Mary 
to  be  the  Mother  of  Q-od.  It  is  the  work  of  Christ  and  his 
Church  that  the  university  must  do.  In  its  devotion  to  the 
Immaculate  Conception  it  is  the  supernatural  order,  the  Incar- 
nation, in  a  word,  revelation,  which  the  University  defends. 

But  again,  one  might  observe,  the  University  implies  more 
than  theology,  more  than  revelation.  The  sciences  occupy  a 
prominent  part  in  its  organization.  How  does  this  symbol  in 
the  Immaculate  Conception  apply  to  them  ?  The  explanation 
is  not  difficult.  Truth  is  an  organic  unity.  The  r61e  which 
the  sciences  play  in  helping  to  understand,  in  defending,  in 
propagating  revealed  truth  is  surely  understood  when  we  re- 
member that  attacks  on  revelation  come  oftenest  from  false 
views  of  the  sciences.  If  in  the  Summa  Theologica  of  St. 
Thomas  we  find  a  considerable  use  of  philosophy,  physics, 
psychology,  law  and  politics — in  a  word,  all  science  as  then 
understood  as  far  as  it  served  his  purpose — it  is  not  strange 
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that  in  a  Catholic  university,  whose  first  duty  is  to  serve  God 
and  teach  revelation,  and  which  is  a  living,  breathing  Summa 
Theologica,  that  we  should  find  the  human  sciences  carefully 
fostered. 

Having  just  entered  the  University,  it  would  scarcely  be  be- 
coming, nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  draw  the  lessons 
of  this  feast  for  my  hearers  ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  our 
patron  should  be  dear  to  us  ;  that  the  Immaculate  Conception 
as  the  symbol  of  the  University's  great  mission  should  inspire 
and  unite  us,  student  and  professor,  in  one  solid  phalanx  to  work 
for  God,  His  revelation,  and  truth  ;  that  this  symbol  should  be 
for  us  all  that  the  flag  is  for  the  patriot,  all  that  the  colors  are 
for  the  soldier  who  draws  from  them  strength,  courage  and 
perseverance — this  requires  no  development  from  me.  That 
this  feast  should  be  a  center  in  our  year,  a  sort  of  day  of  set- 
tlement on  which  we  present  to  God  the  results  of  our  work 
and  our  promises  for  the  future,  that  to-day  we  should  cluster 
around  the  altar  to  make  fervent  prayer  to  our  heavenly  patron 
for  light  and  strength  from  God — all  this  our  sense  of  duty 
and  understanding  of  our  mission  tell  us  plainly,  forcibly. 

Chronologically,  the  Blessed  Virgin  precedes  Christ ;  her 
appearance  is  the  promise  of  His  immediate  coming.  Her 
Immaculate  Conception  is  the  first  heavenly  harmony  which 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Eternal  Justice  sent  through  the  world 
like  the  fabled  Egyptian  statue  near  Thebes  which,  touched 
by  the  rays  of  the  early  sun,  gave  forth  a  harplike  music 
that  proclaimed  the  approach  of  day.  May  we  not  hope 
that  there  is  in  that  for  us  a  consoling  symbolism — that  the 
entrance  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  so  largely  into  Ameri- 
can life  and  into  the  life  of  the  University,  may,  in  either  case, 
be  the  promise  of  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  among  us  ! 


THE  SILVER  JUBILEE  OF  MGR.  CONATY'S  ORDINATION. 

Tuesday,  December  21,  was  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of 
the  ordination  of  the  Right  Reverend  Rector  to  the  priest- 
hood. As  he  expected  to  celebrate  it  in  his  old  home,  and  as 
it  ;;occurred  during  vacation  time  when  many  professors  and 
students  would  be  absent,  the  congratulations  of  all  were 
informally  offered  to  Dr.  Conaty  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  December  17.  A  brief  address  was  made 
by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Shahan,  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  in 
the  name  of  the  professors.  Rev.  N.  T.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Leo 
Stock  made  addresses  in  the  names  of  the  clerical  and  lay  stu- 
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dents  respectively.  Dr.  Conaty  replied  briefly.  After  his 
remarks,  each  of  those  present  presented  his  congratulations 
personally. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  PROFESSOR  BOUQUILLON. 

The  following  details  regarding  the  splendid  private  li- 
brary of  Moral  Sciences  of  Dr.  Bouquillon  will  not  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  friends  of  the  University  and  to  book  lovers  in  gen- 
eral. A  library  of  over  5,000  volumes  in  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Spanish,  the  result  of  thirty-seven 
years'  growth,  reflecting  the  personality  of  its  owner  and  the 
trend  of  his  studies,  has  a  value  which  is  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  library  fills  two  large  rooms,  A  and  B,  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  Caldwell  Hall. 

Room  A. 

This  room,  which  is  used  by  Dr.  Bouquillon  as  his  study, 
contains  his  library  of  theology  proper,  divided  into  eleven 
sections. 

The  first  section,  containing  about  250  volume,  s  is  devoted 
to  the  sources  of  theology:  Holy  Scripture,  Councils,  Acts  of  the 
Popes,  Liturgy.  Two  splendid  collections  in  this  section  are 
the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  of  Despont  and  the  Concilia  Germa- 
niae  of  Schannat  and  Hartzheim 

The  second  section  contains  about  580  volumes  on  Loci 
theologici,  fundamental  theology,  polemics  and  apologetics. 
Here  we  note  in  particular  extensive  collections  of  works  on 
the  controversies  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  especially  those  of 
the  great  Louvain  scholars  Driedo,  Tapper,  Latomus,  Son- 
nius,  Lindanus,  Stapleton  ;  also,  the  works  of  Du  Perron  and 
Becanus.  On  the  Jansenist  controversy,  we  find,  aside  from 
an  extensive  literature  on  the  controversy  itself,  the  works  of 
the  leaders  Baius,  Jansenius,  Arnauld,  Quesnel.  We  note 
also  a  rich  collection  of  literature  and  of  original  sources  on  the 
science  of  religions. 

The  third  section,  having  about  250  volumes,  is  confined  to 
scholastic  theology.  The  thirteenth  century  is  represented 
by  the  works  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Albertus  Magnus,  St. 
Thomas,  Raynerius  d  e  Pisis  and  St.  Bonaventure;  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Durandus,  Petrus  Paludanus,  PranciscusMayronis, 
Thomas  Argentinus;  the  fifteenth  by  Gerson,  Vorillongus 
Dionysius  Carthusianus,  Adrian  VI ;  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Cajetanus,  Lychetus,  Tataretus  ;  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century  by  Ludovicus  Legionensis,  Toletus, 
Suarez;  the  seventeenth  century  by  Lessius,  Sylvias,  Lugo, 
De  Coninck,  Wiggers.    The  fourth  section  contains  works  on 
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positive  dogmatic  theology,  there  being  about  200  volumes. 
Among  them  are  the  chief  modern  Catholic  works  and  writings 
of  recognized  authority,  representing  the  doctrinal  positions 
of  each  religious  denomination. 

The  fifth  section — that  of  moral  theology — has  about  250 
volumes ;  among  them  the  principal  Summae  Morales  of  middle 
ages  and  best  moralists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  sixth  section  contains  about  130  works  on  funda- 
mental notions  of  moral  science,  end  of  man,  laws,  conscience, 
human  acts,  sin,  etc. ,  and  controversies  touching  them.  The 
seventh,  confined  to  theological  and  moral  virtues,  numbers  150 
volumes,  chiefly  on  faith,  charity,  religion,  justice  and  temper- 
ance. The  eighth  section  is  comprised  of  works  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, there  being  240  volumes,  bearing  chiefly  on  baptism, 
Eucharist,  penance  and  matrimony. 

The  ninth  section  contains  about  80  volumes  on  asceticism 
and  mysticism  The  tenth  about  70  volumes  on  pastoral  theol- 
ogy, casuistry,  catechetic  and  homiletics.  The  eleventh  has 
also  about  70  volumes,  on  occult  science,  abnormal  phenomena, 
magic,  spiritualism,  hysteria,  hypnotism.  The  eleven  sections 
contain  in  all  about  2,270  volumes. 

Book  B. 

This  room,  occupied  also  by  the  library,  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  a  place  of  meeting  and  study  for  the  members  of  the 
seminar  of  Moral  Science  conducted  by  Dr.  Bouquillon.  There 
are  twelve  sections. 

The  first  section  contains  about  230  volumes  on  rational 
and  natural  philosophy,  the  works  of  the  great  philosophers, 
histories  of  philosophy,  etc.  The  second,  having  also  about 
230  volumes,  is  confined  to  ethics,  natural  law  and  sociology. 

The  third  has  150  volumes,  on  family,  state,  international 
society  ;  the  fourth  contains  230  volumes  on  economics,  prop- 
erty, labor,  commerce,  finance  ;  the  fifth,  250  volumes,  on  gen- 
eral social  questions,  and  in  particular  on  education,  correc- 
tion, temperance  and  charity.  In  the  sixth,  about  100  vol- 
umes on  socialism. 

In  the  seventh  there  are  150  volumes  on  relations  of  Church 
and  State  and  religions  questions  ;  in  the  eighth,  300  volumes 
on  canon  law  and  civil  law,  among  them  extensive  collections 
of  works  on  the  institution,  organization  and  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Boman  and  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  Indexes. 

In  the  ninth  section  are  found  300  volumes  on  general 
Church  history  ;  in  the  tenth,  180  volumes  of  special  histories 
of  heresies,  sects  and  councils ;  in  the  eleventh,  200  volumes 
on  the  history  of  Theological  literature  and  the  science  of 
Bibliography. 
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The  twelfth"1  section  contains  over  650  volumes  of  bound 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  articles  collected  and  bound,  acta 
of  congresses,  encyclopedias,.  Government  publications,  etc. 

There  are  in  these  twelve  sections  2,970  volumes,  making  in 
all  about  5,240  volumes  in  the  library.  Additions  are  being 
constantly  made,  r  Choice  of  books  is  guided  and  has  always 
been  guided  by  the  necessities  of  teaching  or  current  con- 
ditions of  thought.  Bare  and  valuable  works  have  not  been 
sought,  though  ^such  are  not  lacking.  Dr.  Bouquillon  has 
some  Incunabula,  the  oldest,  printed  in  Venice  in  1477,  and 
the  editio  princeps  of  some  celebrated  works,  as  Melchior 
Canus,  De  Locis  Theologicis  (Salamanca,  1563),  Mariana,  De 
liege  et  regis  institutione  (Toledo,  1599),  the  Catechismus  ad 
parochos  (Rome)  apud  Paulum  Manutium,  1566,  and  a  beautiful 
edition  of  the  works  of  Louis  Vives,  which  comes  from  the 
library  of  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth. 

What  attracts  one  in  a  particular  way,  however,  is  the  col- 
lection of  special  works,  monographs,  dissertations  on  all 
phases  of  social  questions,  and  miscellanea  collected,  arranged 
and  indexed  in  volumes.  Thus  we  find  in  the  library  miscel- 
lanea moralia  socialia,  politica,  juridica,  historica,  pedagogica, 
etc.  The  wide  range  thus  covered  by  the  library  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  carry  on  the  most  extensive  researches 
without  any  difficulty  whatever. 


FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


Department  of  Botany. — The  widely  recognized  usefulness  of 
this  department  of  the  Catholic  Uuiversity  to  American  botany 
in  general,  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  noted  botanists  who,  at  various  times  during  the  autumn 
session,  have  been  transient  workers  in  the  herbarium  and 
botanical  library.  All  of  those  named  below-have  come  bring- 
ing unpublished  manuscript  for  correction,  amendment  and 
extension,  in  the  light  of  materials  not  to  be  found  in  the  libra- 
ries and  herbaria  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong.  The 
visits  of  such  men  are  a  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  our  equip- 
ment for  reseach  work  along  these  lines.  No  higher  recog- 
nition than  that  can  be  given  to  a  university  department 

Dr.  John  K.  Small,  Curator  ofjthe  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens  Herbarium.    Two  days. 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director^of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens.    Two  days. 

Dr.  Lucien  M.  Underwood,  Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.    One  day. 
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Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  of  Mobile,  Alabama ;  engaged  upon  the 
Flora  of  that  State.    Two  days. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Cook,  of  New  York ;  engaged  upon  African 
botany  and  zoology.    Two  days. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  Chief  Botanist  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    A  half-day. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  Assistant  Agrostologist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Four  visits  of  a  half-day  each. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Pollard,  U.  S.  National  Herbarium.  Two  visits 
of  a  half-day  each. 

Department  of  Sociology.— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials 
of  the  National  and  State  Bureaus  of  Labor,  Dr.  Kerby  has 
been  able  to  place  150  volumes  of  their  reports  in  the  sociologi- 
cal library.  Complete  sets  were  received  from  many  States. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  round  out  the  incomplete  sets  by  pur- 
chases, as  occasion  may  offer.  The  publications  of  foreign 
governments,  as  far  as  they  interest  the  student  of  sociology, 
will  be  added  to  the  library  at  once.  The  literature,  official 
organs  and  documents  of  trades-unions  and  the  general  labor 
movement  are  being  collected  now.  Many  of  the  socialist 
papers  of  the  United  States  are  already  received.  The  four 
volume  report  of  the  Senate  committee  which  investigated  the 
relations  of  Labor  and  Capital  in  1885  have  been  received  from 
Senator  Carter  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  I.  Hamburger,  his 
private  secretary  and  clerk  of  the  Census  Committee.  The 
formation  of  the  library  was  begun  in  October.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  work.  There  is  much  valuable  sociologi- 
cal literature  in  private  libraries  in  the  form  of  reports,  pam- 
phlets and  books  bearing  on  social  conditions,  questions,  etc., 
which  seem  to  have  no  value,  and  in  consequence  do  not  enter 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  Isolated,  they  are  not  of  much 
value,  but  in  a  general  sociological  library  they  would  occupy 
an  important  place  The  University  would  gladly  receive 
works  of  this  kind  from  any  of  its  friends. 


FACULTY  NOTES. 

Articles  by  the  Professors.— The  following  professors  have  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture, which  has  recently  appeared :  Rev.  Dr.  Shahan,  Fene- 
lon ;  Rev.  Dr.  Pace,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  Dr.  Egan,  Calde- 
ron,  the  Poetry  of  St.  Francis  Assisi,  The  Sonnets  of  Jose  de 
Heredia,  Louis  Frechette  and  Canadian  Literature,  Manzoni 
and  the  Romantic  Movement  in  Italy;  Dr.  Charles  Neill, 
Machiavelli. 
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VACATION  NOTES. 

The  Christmas  recess  began  December  23.  Courses  will  be 
resumed  January  4. 

Dr.  Cameron,  formerly  associate  professor  of  chemistry,  at 
present  of  Cornell,  spent  a  portion  of  the  Christmas  vacation 
at  the  University. 
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